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EDITORS  PREFACE. 
It  ia  not  my  intention  to  introduco  the  present  Discoime  by  a 
biographical  memoir,  thongh  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  a  new  Life 
of  Milton  would,  even  now,  be  a,  work  of  supererogation.  But  where 
the  matter  isBorieh  and  extensive,  it  wouldbeuf  littlofitirvicelopre- 
Beat  the  public  with  a  fresh  outline  of  facts  already  known  :  and  to 
descend  into  the  marrow  of  the  snbjert,  anddiseuas  tbe  various  ques- 
ions  of  criticism  and  politics  necessarily  connected  with  it,  woidd 
ertiunly  demand  a  separate  volume.  1  shull  tiierefore  enter  at  once 
npoQ  the  remarka  suggested  by  on  attentive  ejiamination  of  the  cha- 
racter and  writings  of  Milton. 

Tet  I  may,  perhaps,  without  blame,  express  in  thia  place  the  re- 
gret which  the  disparaging  lone  adopted  in  speaking  of  iheir  pre- 
deceBsors  by  too  many  of  the  biugraphtsrs  of  this  great  writer,  has 
never  f^led  to  canse  in  me.  From  tlieir  language  it  would  frequently 
appear,  that  each  considered  the  other  almost  in  the  light  of  imper- 
tinent intruders,  whom  it  must  therefore  be  his  business  soverely  to 
oliaBtiae;  whereas  s  little  refleution  might  have  sufficed  to  beget  the 
very  different  persuasion — that  the  whole  subject  being  too  large  for 
the  grasp  of  any  one  of  them,  they  might  all  in  their  way  contribute 
ucteud  the  fame  and  utility  of  him  whom  they  uU  profess  to  ad- 
■B.  For  my  own  port,'  I  have  always  fdt  that  whosoever  aimed, 
in  though  awkwardly  and  imperfectly,  to  wreathe  a  fresh  garland 
for  this  great  and  illustnoua  name,  thereby  conferred  on  me  a  per- 
sonal obligation,  whioh,  though  not  individually  intended,  is,  in  fact, 
kse;  since  all  have  done  something  towards  increasing  the  in- 
fluence of  one  whose  iuftuence  is  that  of  virtue,  and  opened  a  clearer 
inrigbt  into  the  moral  nature  and  heroic  sentimenta  of  a  man,  in  the 
hrightntsa  and  continuance  of  whose  fame  every  Englishman  is  iu- 
tarusted. 

However  this  may  be,  few  ot  those  who  have  hitherto  undertaken 
h)  eet  foith  in  order  the  events  of  Milton's  life,  appear  to  have  en- 
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tered  into  tho  spirit,  or  comprehended  the  importance  of  bid  prose 
writings.  Like  him  who  climbs  a  lofty  mountain,  and  is  so  eager  to 
reach  the  summit  that  he  neglects  or  despises  the  many  magnificent 
prospects  which,  would  he  pause  a  moment,  he  might  enjoy  by  the 
way,  they  hurry  forwards  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  trampling,  in  their 
indecent  haste,  upon  his  Apology  for  his  Early  Life  and  Writings — 
his  Areopagitica — his  Eikonoklastes — his  Defence  of  the  People  of 
England;  though,  viewed  separately,  each  of  these  be  a  work  where« 
on  an  author  might  build  rational  hopes  of  immortality.  Reasons 
good  or  bad,  might  no  doubt  be  assigned  for  this  proceeding;  but 
whatever  they  may  be,  the  result  has  proved  highly  injurious  to 
Milton*s  reputation,  and,  still  more,  to  our  literature. 

One  of  his  recent  biographers,  who  must,  therefore,  make  but  slight 
account  of  his  prose  writings,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  lament  he  should 
ever  have  interrupted  his  commerce  with  the  muses  to  engage  in  the 
struggle  of  politics.  He  looks  upon  the  poet  as  something  too  airy 
and  dream-fed  to  feel  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  mankind ;  as  some- 
thing which  should,  perhaps,  subsist  upon  patronage,  celebrate  the 
praises  of  kings,  and  abandon  the  study  of  civil  wisdom  to  inferior 
persons ;  which  was  doubtless  the  notion  Plato  entertained  of  poets, 
when  he  banished  them  his  commonwealth  as  advocates  of  tyranny. 
But  Milton,  nurtured  from  the  cradle  in  noble  sentiments,  had 
formed  a  very  different  idea  of  the  man  who  is  inspired  by  the  muse ; 
knowing  that  from  him  to  whom  much  is  given  much  will  be  required : 
and  that  to  none  has  a  larger  or  more  comprehensive  intellect  been 
vouchsafed,  than  to  him  whom  we  dignify  with  the  illustrious  name 
of  Poet,  who  should,  therefore,  stand  second  to  none  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  unwise  than  to  desire  that  pure 
and  lofty  minds  should  keep  themselves  aloof  from  the  world  and 
the  world's  business ;  for  if  our  object  in  congregating  together  in 
society  be  to  render  each  other  happy — not  to  seek  our  own  hap- 
piness at  the  expense  of  whomsoever  may  stand  in  our  way — then 
they  who  are  endued  with  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  superior 
to  the  generality,  should^  above  all  things,  strive  to  infuse  into  public 
affairs  as  much  as  possible  of  their  own  spirit ;  since  in  this  way  only 
can  governments  be  converted  into  anything  better  tlian  associations 
of  the  powerful  to  enslave  tlie  weak.  Poets  should  never  forget 
they  are  men  and  citizens.  On  the  contrary,  in  their  peacefuUest  and 
most  retired  moments,  the  love  of  humanity  should  be  with  them,  to 
direct  the  lightnings  of  their  genius  against  the  oppressors  of  man- 
kind. Consider  the  prophets,  a  kindred  race :  do  they  not  constantly 
exhibit  the  strongest  sympathy  for  the  feeble,  the  friendless,  the  ob- 
noxious to  injury  ?  Are  not  their  voices  lifted  up  for  the  people, 
against  those  who  would  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  subsist, 
in  pride  and  luxury,  on  the  sweat  of  other  men's  browo  ?  Tiie 
poetaster,  with  a  base  admiration  of  everything  superioi-  to  his  own 
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II  eool,  may  celebrate  and  approve  the  exoesaea  of  men  in  an- 
Ihoiilr  ;  of  all,  in  fact,  who  bave  anytliing  to  giie  ;  but  the  poet,  ' 
whose  lips  tJie  seraphim  liave  touched  with  fire  snatched  from  the 
altar,  will  never  mistake  for  greatnesa  the  mere  possession  of  tho 
trappinj^  of  state,  or  nonfound  regal  pomp  with  genuine  grandeur, 
which  can  liave  no  existence  tudopeodently  of  virtue. 

The  spirit  of  poetry  is  a  spirit  of  power,  iriiich,  in  him  who  is  pas.i^ 
KSBad  by  it,  cannot  fail  to  engender  a  consciousness  of  dignity.    Ha 
faela  that  he  bean  within  him  mines  richer  than  those  of  gold  or 
nils,  which,  so  soon  as  ortsliaJIsupply  the  proper  tools  for  work- 

_  em,  must  place  him  among  tlis  peers  of  intellect,  or,  rather, 
prove  his  title  to  a  kingdom  in  the  realms  of  thought,  by  subduing 
inlo  praise  and  udmiration  whole  masses  of  those  whom  fortune  may 
iiBTe  blindly  thrust  before  him.  And  therefore  the  true  poet  acoma 
to  be  a  parasite,  scorns  to  owe  anything  to  insoleut  wealth  ;  or,  if 
distress  and  lack  of  virtue  sometimes  lead  sucli  a  man  to  prostitute 
his  divine  gift,  rather  than  eat  the  sweeter  bread  of  indigence,  and 
herd  with  his  misfortunes  In  a  cottage  or  a  garret,  we  may  be  well 
asaored  that  lie  abhors  whom  he  lauds,  and  burns  to  give  birth  to  the 
'  -vituperation  and  satire  wbicli  he  feels  struggling  to  leap  forth  from 
Ilia  br^n,  and  strangle  his  ill-paid  eulogies.  Nature  never  designed 
'  tiia  muses  to  be  the  handmaidfi  of  despotism  ;  cor  can  their  servant, 
trithoat  betraying  bis  high  trust,  toueli  tlie  lyre  they  have  placed  in 
Ilia  hands  for  acy  but  who  practise  virtue. 

MiitOD,  as  he  ought,  experieuced  that  noble  pride  and  enthusiasm 
wluoh  the  cunsciouSDEsa  of  genius  inspires.  He  could,  therefore,  not 
bettold  without  ablianrence  an  orderof  things  in  which  the  accidental 
prof  wealth,  or  place,  or  a  title,  assumed  the  air  of  a  superior, 
orof  amaster;  wMIe  he  acknowledged  nomaslerbutGod,  nocontrol- 

ig  power  but  the  law,  which,  when  just,  is  God's  minister,    lie 

ver  forgot  that  man  was  created  in  tite  image  of  God ;  that  by  put- 
ting on  the  human  foiTn,  Ciirist  had  raised  and  sanctified  it ;  and, 
th^efore,  that  whoever  sought  to  debase  aud  vilify  human  nature, 
— Uld  wbat  can  do  tliis  more  eftectuallj  than  oppression? — was 
in  fact,  the  enemy  of  Gudand  Christ,  and  tobe  opposed  accordingly. 

Such  were  the  cousiderationa  which  led  Milton  to  engraft  the  po> 
litiNan  on  the  poet,  and  caused  him  to  employ  all  t!ie  energies  of  liis 
Kiftsd  mind  in  efiecting  the  overthrow  of  a  government  fatal  to  the 
InlerestB  of  society,  and  iu  which  civil  precedence  was  obtained  on 
other  grounds  than  virtue  and  public  services.  He  saw  not,  nor  is  it 
Teiydear  what  useful  or  wortlij  purpose  could  be  served  by  con- 
aidering  the  religious,  the  learned,  the  able,  inferior  in  the  scale  of 
WMnetjr  to  court-sycupbatits,  or  tlie  routine  intermeddlers  withpoli- 
>tws.  His  indignation  was  roused  at  beholding  the  tranquillity  of 
three  Idngdoma  disturbed  by  tlie  perverse  ambition  of  one  man ; 
and,  afterwards,  when  the  contest  was  terminated,  by  the  insolence 
gf  a  hired  sophist,  who,  fur  a  paltry  bribe,  brandished  his  mcrccuar7 


tropes  ana  figures  against  tbe  people  of  England,  overwlielming  n>!tb 
GODtumcly  our  illustrious  oountrj'inen,  ivliom  tlie  poet  justly  can- 
Bidered  the  moBt  pious,  faitliful,  and  valiant  nation  in  Clirislendom. 
In  ths  government  of  the  chnrcli,  also,  lie  duwaTered  principles  aH' 
alogausto  those  operating  in  the  state,  and  tending'  to  the  same  end  j 
andagainstthese.in  like  manner,  he  conceived  it  to  behisduty  lolift 
up  his  voice.  8ucli,  I  repeat,  were  the  reasons  that  snatched  &Illton 
from  the  muae's  bower,  to  convert  him  into  a  eontroveraialist  and  ft 
politician  ;  and  nobler  eourcea  of  inspiration  no  man  ever  found. 

But  upou  the  Dotion  that  the;  who  would  effiMitively  exerciee  Iba 
poetical  faculty  should  hide  themselves  in  sulleu  Beciusion  from  ail 
aotivo  or  political  parsuite,  I  may,perliaps,ba  ]>ennitted,  by  the  way, 
tu  iiuuird  another  observation.  The  idea  seems  to  Lave  arisen  from 
the  practice  of  ordinary  verae-makers  in  comparatively  refined  ages, 
whose  timid  sensibilities  unfit  them  to  sliine  or  struggle  among  the 
I  tbong.    Pope,  indeed,  says, 


"  To  grottos  and  to  groves  we  run, 
To  cue  and  silence,  every  n 
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I  that  is,  whoever  feels  his  mind  big  with  great  thoaghls,  and 
tiona,  and  imagery,  wliich  trace  their  origin  to  his  commerce  with 
experience,  deairea,  when  he  would  give  birth  to  them,  some  calm 
and  tranquil  retreat,  where  lie  may  compose  hiniselli  and  for  tha 
time  be  free  from  contention  and  solicituile.  But  a  wholly  retired 
and  contemplative  life  is  fatal  to  poetry  of  every  kind.  For  even  he 
who  would  bring  before  us  a  picture  that  shall  delight  and  interest, 
of  the  inanimate  world,  must  pour  over  it  traditions,  legends,  super- 
stitions, connecting  it  with  man ;  in  other  words,  must  clothe  it  with 
human  sympathies.  For,  after  all,  landscapes  are  only  valuable  as 
a  background  to  human  action  :  thty  are  nothing  in  themselves. 
And  the  ntter  inability  of  mere  hrute  matter  to  catt  fortli  the  ener- 
gies of  poetry,  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  those  f^Jor^s  vmbra- 
tici  who  in  every  age  have  wooed  the  muse ;  their  representations, 
like  nothing  in  heaven  above,  or  on  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the 
waters  nnder  the  earth,  being  but  so  many  wild  dreams,  and  their 
sentiments  and  language  every  way  worthy  of  the  matter.  None 
liave  ever  yt't  benefited  by  setting  at  nought  t!ie  wisdom  which  pro- 
iiounoed  it  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  ;  and  we  exhibit  a  disposi- 
tion to  apiiroach  this  unblissful  state,  when,  snapping  in  twain  the 
link  wliich  binds,  and  should  bind  us,  religioiisiy  and  politically,  to 
human  society,  we  skulk,  like  ivolves  or  wild  dogs,  to  some  den  of 
^r  own  making,  to  gnaw  the  bones  of  our  pitiful  fanoie»  in  secret. 

Whoever  loves  mankind  will  love  to  be  auioog.  them  ;  and  poetry, 
nbove  all  things,  is  impregnated  with  loi'e.  No  fear  that  the  gri>a.t 
|)oet  sliould  ever  lose,  in  courts,  or  camps,  or  senates,  or  crowded 
'"'  I,  the  spirit  which  makes  him  what  be  is.  It  constitutes  the 
eEsenoe  of  liis  nature.    He  ciinnot  lose  it.    Over  whatever  he 
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it  will  cast  a.  glorj  thai  slixll  dignify  tlic  meanest  duties,  lod 
inspire  a  soul  into  aciiana  deemed  b;  the  dull  and  commotiplace  in- 
eapable  of  elevation.  E|inminonda8  was  a  poet,  nlien  iie  said  lie 
would  render  illuBtrioua  the  liumble  office  mntemptuoualj  appointed 
Um  by  his  cauntrjmen  :  and  eTery  one  whose  mind  contains  tlie 
■eeda  of  this  divine  tireipasaesiiiicouuniinated  through  the  world — 
in  it,  but  not  of  it— lindiug  iu  every  situation,  but  chiefly  wliera  tlie 
brethren  of  bis  race  are  most  uuinerous,  "  boolca  in  the  Tanning 
brootcB,  sermons  in  atones,  and  good  in  everything."  In  iact,  [ 
never  could  understand  bow  lie  who  professes  to  represent  liumau 
passions  and  human  manners, — which  are  the  great  staple  of  poetry, — 
should  hope  to  qualify  himself  for  the  task  by  escaping,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  human  society.  And  what  is  there  in  vast  assemblies 
>f  men— what  in  those  momentous  transactions  of  pesue  and  war — 
n  sedmons,  in  tumults,  in  the  fiiirce  and  uncouth  ttruggles  for  free- 
dom, which  nations,  long  injured  and  oppressed,  make  at  lengthy 
■when  their  burdens  have  become  intolerable ; — what  is  there  in  ail 
'  a,  I  say,  that  con  scare  the  Epic  or  tlie  Tragic  Uuse,  whose  busi- 
s  it  is  to  describe  such  phases  of  humanity  ?  Thronghout  the 
Paradise  Lost,  as  well  as  througbout  tbe  lUad, — which,  as  iiir  as 
can  be  conjectored,  was  likewise  composed  immediately  after  a  great 
political  crisis — the  irruption  of  the  Dorians  into  Pcluponuesus,  anil 
the  consequent  migrations  of  the  Ionic  inhabitants  to  Asia  Minor,-~ 
evident  traces  are  discoverable  of  the  times  of  trouble  and  commo- 
II  in  which  its  author  vaticinated  :  an  irrepresaible  love  of  inde- 
pendence, a  mind  thrown  by  an  unexampled  political  catastrophe 
into  that  condition  in  wliich  its  mast  hidden  and  secret  powers, 
like  the  fonntaios  of  the  grent  deep,  were  broken  up,  and  fiercely 
agitated,  and  impelled,  as  ^  a  nurricane,  to  pour  all  their  dazzling 
imd  tnmulCuone  waters  into  the  broad  clianiiel  of  poetry.  Such  cir- 
cumstances, indeed,  are  not  inspiration,  or  they  would  operate  on 
vwerj  breast  alike;  bat  over  minds  fitly  disposed  they  sweep  as  over 
klyre,  calling  forth  divineat  music. 

The  aiTairs  of  the  world,  according  to  tlie  charactor  of  him  who 
viewg  them,  ore  either  an  assemblage  of  coarse  contrivances,  in- 
tended to  enable  a  certain  number  of  human  creatures  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  grow  fat  at  their  ease  ;  or  they  are  a  set  of  laws  and  opera- 
tions, noble  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  and  designed  to  conduct  a 
'  being  endowed  with  lofty  intellectual  faculties  towards  that  high 
and  glorions  moral  condition,  which  oonstitutes  here  below  the  per- 
AclioD  of  Ilia  nature,  and  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  existence.  Now 
they  who  conceive  as  a  brute,  if  it  could  think,  might  conceive  of 
jinblia  business,  may  be  excused  for  supposing  that  a  poet  should  uii 
no  Biocouiit  meddle  with  it ;  but  if,  with  the  wisest  of  men,  we  re- 
gard poUtias  as  the  master-science  ;  as  the  fruitful  source  to  milliong 
■f  happiness  or  misery :  as  the  instrument  by  which  nations  am 
o  bestial  degradation,  or  elevated  to  the  rouk  almost  of 
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gods;  it  irill  tb^D  be  manifpst  that  the  most  poetidkl, or,  in  olhof 
words,  the  most  energetic  and  treative  minds,  siiould  eagerlj  engaj 
iu  the  |;Teat  concerne  of  tlie  public 

With  Buch  tIbwb,  it  will  be  evident  tliat  mj  desire  is  nut  to  dJ 
parage  an  art  to  which— if  Ide  avowal  may  hero  b«  made — I  tiBVt 
been  from  my  youth  upward  devoted  :  but,  could  it  be  proved  th«| 
poetry  necessarily  indisposes  men  towards  freedom,  iuculcating  M 
slavish  abandonmeot  of  our  righto,  lo  be  trampled  on  by  tbe  fir-** 
tyrannical  foot  that  might  itch  to  tread  on  them,  it  were  far  betl 
that  a  millstone  were  tied  about  every  poet's  neck,  and  that  he  w(  _^ 
oast  into  tlie  sea.  For  wliat  true  relish  can  (here  be  in  the  lift 
which  is  held,  not  enjoyed,  by  the  permission  of  another?  Wblf 
under  an  evil  government,  can  feel  any  unsophisticated  thirst  o{ 
glory,  or  be  desirous  that  posterity  sliauld  know  lie  tasted  the  bittr~ 
cup  of  servitude  under  tliia  or  that  tiraot  ?  Or,  worse  stiil,  Ihi 
while  myriads  of  his  nobler  coimtrymen  were  Emitlen  and  pining  i 
secret  Badness,  at  beholding  the  abommation  of  desolation  in  tt 
Holy  Place  of  Freedom ;  or  were,  perchance,  carried  forcibly  unigi 
for  imaginary  offences  into  exile  beyond  the  eess,  he  could  tune  hi* 
slaviali  lyre  for  the  ainuseraent  of  eouniers,  or  insolently  celebrat*' 
hia  private  pleasures  ?  i 

By  snch  consideration  s,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  Milton 
actuated,  when,  laying  aside  for  a  time  the  poetical  character,  be  eK^ 
tered  upon  the  composition  of  tbo^  norks  of  which  I  am  now  bai 
give  some  account.  Id  performing  this  duty,  be«iles  (bo  difGcilllieil 
which  may  he  inherent  in  the  subject  itself,  I  feel  that  I  ahall  baw 
to  ODOountBr  otliera  of  a  peculiarly  stubborn  kind.  To  the  pnhlU 
generally,  many  at  least,  if  not  most  of  his  prose  writings,  for  reastnl^ 
hereafter  to  he  explained,  are  scarcely  known  to  exist ;  and  how  caw 
they  be  p«rsoaded  that  things  which  have  lain  bo  long  in  obscurity,; 
ore  not  Only  worth  reviving,  but  distingiiislied  for  the  niost  rare  elov 
quence  and  powers  of  reasoning- ?  Haslitt  used  to  say  that  Coleridgft, 
had  a  trick  of  preferring  the  unknown  to  the  known.  Will  not  thi^i 
in  certain  quarters,  be  said  of  me  ?  Not  that  in  this  countiythA 
number  is  small  of  persons  far  more  intimately  acquainted  than  my* 
self  with  whatever  Milton  has  written  ;  hut  so  much  can  hardlyV- 
perhaps,  be  said  for  the  great  majurity  of  those  engaged  in  the  study 
of  English  literature,  for  whom,  and  not  for  those  already  deeply- 
versed  in  his  writings,  tlie  present  discoorae  is  intended. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of  Milton's  prose  works  among 
the  present  generation  is  the  uncouth  titles  which  severBJ  of  them 
boar.  The  less  courageousreaderis  stopped  at  the  threshold.  Ha 
oannot  be  persuaded  that  a  man  nho  stands  at  the  door  of  his  tre&- 
tiae,  quaintly  disguised  inamuffler  of  hard  words,  and  brandishiDg 
■%  syllogism  in  hia  fist,  can  intend  very  gentle  or  pleasant  treatmelt| 

"■"  "'  ' ler ;  and,  accordingly,  panses  on  to  otliera  who  smil* 

uore  fair  at  the  outset.    Doubtless,  too,  he  has  heaid 
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1  various  quarters  hints  nnfAvonrable  to  the  chamcter  of  Uie 
author ;  who,  in  the  langnage  of  certain  writers,  though  they  ac- 
kaow ledge  him  to  be  a  great  [luet,  is  n  t'anulical,  iiuilignaut  eummon- 
wealthsman,  the  advocatu  of  doctrines  fatal  to  the  peace  of  socie^, 
of  doubtful  piety,  dishonest  in  politics,  a  had  liuaband,  a  worse 
ftther.  His  stylo,  too,  ia  said  to  he  scarcely  Englisli.  The  subjects 
he  loved  lo  treat  are  spoken  of  aa  ont-of-data  topica,  from  the  consi- 
deration of  wliich,  liowever  handled,  no  good  could  now,  in  tlie  uni- 
veraal  bluee  of  knowledge  thut  surrounds  us,  accrue  to  any  uiou.  To 
the  smatterer  in  literature  he  is  rendered  odious  by  being  repre- 
sented A9  a  monster  of  piide  and  overweening  sell'-conceil ;  wlio,  in 
proportion  as  he  iearned  to  entertain  lofty  notions  of  his  own  intel- 
lectual powers,  grew  to  despise  and  undervalue  those  of  others, 
praising  penurioualy  and  seldom,  because  he  luiew  that  one  good 
word  from  hia  pen  was  a  passport  to  immortality. 

Had  nature,  however,  gifted  me  with  butatitheof  llie eloquence 
wliich  the  anthorof  tlieae  now  obscure  works  possessed,  I  should  not 
despair  of  making  good  his  claim  to  stand  at  tlie  head  of  our  prose 
literature,  ioattad  of  ooufinjtig  myself,  as  I  must,  to  maintaining  that 
he  deserves  to  be  read ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  a  harsh  aoit 
crabbed  controversialist  or  politician,  be  is  an  exquisitely  sweet  and 
pleasant  writer,  in  whom  the  most  urigiuul  uud  uncommon  thought* 
ore  clothed  witli  language  always  manly  and  proper,  and  in  many 
ouea  of  surpassing  beauty.  To  those  who  alreiidy  appreciate  Milton 
jnitly,  or  who  may  be  much  better  acquainted  than  I  am  with  all  his 
merits,  I  can  of  course  luLve  nothing  of  value  to  offer,  unless  they 
should  be  pleased  to  accept  for  such  my  humble  but  earnest  admira- 
tion of  theman,andmyresemblance,sofar,  to  themselves  :  I  address 
myself  to  the  prejudiced,  the  unconvinced,  and  those  whose  course  of 
nndingma;  hitherto  not  havehronght  them  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
golden  treatises,  wherein  so  much  wisdom,  and  eloquence,  and  true 
taste,  and  whatever  is  most  excellent  and  admirable  in  Lterature,  is 
to  bo  found.  And  if  these  remarks  should  so  far  answer  my  hopes  as 
lo  direct  some  sligbt  degree  of  attention  to  the  vast  storehouse  of 
wisdom  contained  in  these  volumes,  I  shall  certainly,  in  prefacing  and 
eommsnting  them,  esteem  myself  to  have  been  neither  nnproStably 
lioi'  unhoDourahly  employed. 

The  spirit  of  our  age  hsa  often  been  described,  and  sometimes 
iritbont  any  design  of  complimentiug  it,  ae  the  spirit  of  ntility ;  and 
itj  this  I  profess,  in  tbc  present  case,  to  be  actuated.  Utility  is  my 
o^ect !  but  under  this  term  I  include  whatever  can  benefit  the  life  of 
man,  public  or  private;  whatever  can  improve  his  virtues,  or  enlarge 
his  thoughts,  or  lift  him  above  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  or  provide  for 
the  ionooent  entertainment  of  his  leisure.  Milton  was  pre-eminently  , 
an ntilltariau.  luollhewrotehehadaviewto tliepublicgoodj  and, 
in  fitct,  regarded  the  promotion  of  this  to  the  utmost  as  so  much  bis 
duty,  that,  in  his  contest  with  the  hiahops,  he  urgi's  as  his  priui^ipal 
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le  aubmibslon  would  Imve  expustd 

Having  been  himseif  educated  a  purium,  he  Daturallj  looked  upon 
episuopauj  with  an  unfriendly  eye.  Had  the  sjiiril  of  his  liuieH  been 
different,  this  aversion  might,  jierhaps,  liave  remained  JDoclive,  or 
manit'ested  itself  in  a  less  fierce  aud  uncompromising  manner.  He 
might  liave  spoken  or  writteD,  iudsuil,  against  the  abuses  of  chnrch- 
government ;  but  he  wonld  probolily  have  exiiibited  in  bia  opposition 
mote  of  courtesv,  more  of  that  polished  susvitj  of  expression,  under 
which,  in  ordinary  circomstanceB,  men  ore  wont  to  cloak  their  hatred. 
The  persecntian  of  hia  brethren  by  the  prelates,  however,  waa  too 
recent,  and  the  spirit  of  iutolerancu  Ettll  too  palpably  nianifeBt  in  the 
great  dignitaries  of  tbe  church,  to  permit  a  mao  of  so  zealousand  Eery 
a  temperament  to  enter  with  coolness  into  the  lists  of  controversy. 
He  considered  liis  oppuncttts  to  be  men  who,  under  the  mask  of  hu- 
mility, and  love  of  holiness,  concealed  s  most  profane  and  unchristian- 
like  hankering  after  political  power ;  who  esteemed  more  their  seats 
in  the  house  of  lords  than  the  efficacy  of  their  ministry  in  God's 
vineyard;  who,  like  Laud,  would  consent,  in  compliance  with  the 
desires  of  a  popish  king,  to  the  profanation  of  the  sabbath,  in  the  hope 
of  having  their  ambition  gratified  by  beholding  the  order  tu  which 
they  belonged  advanced  over  the  heads  of  the  laymen. 

His  first  object,  therefore,  in  coming  before  the  public  as  a  prose 
writer,  was  to  prove  that  the  Church  of  England  still  atood  in  need  of 
reformation,  and  to  explain  the  causes  which  had  hitherto  hindered 
it.  In  hia  peculiarly  nervoaa  and  masculine  eloquence  he  describes 
the  corruptions  of  the  gospel  introduced  by  priestly  heresiarchs,  la- 
menting *'that  suuh  a  doctrine  should,  through  the  grossness  and 
blindness  of  her  professors,  and  the  fraud  of  deceLvahle  traditions, 
drag  so  downwards,  as  to  backslide  into  the  Jewish  beggary  of  old 
cast  rudiments,  and  stumble  forward  another  way  into  the  new- 
vomited  paganism  of  sensual  idolatry,  attributing  purity  or  impurity 
to  things  indifferent,  tliat  they  might  bring  the  inward  acts  of  the 
spirit  to  the  outward  and  customary  eye-service  of  the  hody,  as  if  they 
could  make  God  earthly  and  fleshly,  bccaose  they  conld  not  make 
themselves  heavenly  and  spiritual.  They  began  to  draw  down  all 
the  divine  intercourse  betwixt  God  and  the  soul,  yea,  the  very  shape 
of  God  himselT,  into  an  esterioi'and  bodily  form,  urgently  pretending 
a  necessity  and  obligement  of  joining  the  body  in  a  formal  reverence 
and  worship  circumscribed.  They  hallowed  it,  they  fumed  it,  they 
sprinkled  it,  they  bedecked  it,  not  in  robes  of  pure  innocence,  bat  of 
pure  linen,  with  other  deformed  and  I'uutastiu  dresses,  in  palls  and 
mitres,  gold,  and  gewgaws  fetched  from  Aaron's  old  wardrobe,  or  the 
Flamen'a  vestry.  Then  wag  the  priest  set  to  con  his  motions  and  his 
postures,  his  liturgies  and  his  lurries,  till  tlie  soul,  by  this  means  of 
over-bodying  herself,  given  np  justly  to  fleshly  delighta,  baled  ter 
wing  apace  downwards ;  and,  lindinc:  the  ease  she  had  from  hoi 
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^dlile  and  Benanous  colleague,  Iho  body,  in  performanoa  of  religioui 
duties,  her  pinions,  now  broken  and  Sagging,  sliifled  off  from  herself 
the  labour  of  high  Boaring  any  more,  forgot  her  heavenly  flight,  and 
left  the  dull  and  drolling  corcasa  to  plod  an  in  the  old  road,  and  drndg. 
lag  trade  of  outward  conformity." 

He  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  progress  of  idolatry  and  gnperstitioi) 
deaoribiiig  with  a  masterly  hand  the  various  corruptions  thai  sprang 
up,  until  "  the  huge  overshadowiag  train  of  error  had  almost  swept 
■II  the  ttara  out  of  the  fimtoment  of  the  church,"  and  spread  over  tli) 
whole  Christian  world  a  darkness  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  nighl 
withont  a  dawn.  In  the  midst  of  this  obscurity,  however,  the  light 
of  the  Reformation  flashed  fartli ;  at  which,  "metbinks,"  saya  Milton, 
"a  sovereign  and  reviving  joy  must  needs  rush  into  the  bosom  of  him 
that  reads  or  hears,  and  the  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  Gospel  im- 
bathe  his  soul  with  the  fragrancy  of  heaven  1  Then  vbb  the  sacred 
Bible  Bonght  out  of  the  dusty  comers  nhere  profane  fabehood  and 
neglect  had  thrown  it,  the  schools  opened,  divine  and  humau  learning 
raked  out  of  the  embers  of  forgotten  tongues,  the  princes  and  oitt<>B 
trooping  apace  to  the  new-erected  banners  of  salvatioD;  the  martyrs, 
"witli  the  irresistible  might  of  weakness,  shalong  the  powers  of  dark- 
Beaa,  and  scorning  the  fiery  rage  of  tEiu  old  red  dragon," 

The  Long  Parliament  had  now  commenced  its  labours,  and  with  a 

^aibk,  tliongh  as  yet  unpractised  eye,  Milton  already  perceived  that 

tk  way  was  opeaiag  for  the  establishment  of  popular  institutions. 

'  Theoretically  he  had  long  been  versed  in  the  science  of  politics,  and 

,paa«essing  lo  much  judgment  and  learning,  could  not  fail  to  perceive 

how  ordinary  statesmen,  with  their  timid  and  barren  brain Bj  misdirect 

theenergies  of  (ha  people,  and  csnvert  that  government  which  was 

dedgned  to  promote  the  good  of  all.  Into  on  instrument  for  cockering 

"^-  pride  of  one  family  and  its  creatures.    These  aristocrats,  he  saw, 

it  always  prove  the  unconvertible  enemies  of  reformation;  for, 

^rith  all  their  incapacity,  they  want  not  the  wit  to  perceive,  that  so 

on  as  justice  and  a  regard  for  the  public  good  shall  become  the  di- 

nUng  principles  of  government,  the  great  business  of  the  nation  wlU 

)  taken  out  of  their  hands  to  be  confided  to  others  more  worthy. 

Turning  aside,  tlierefore,  for  a  moment,  from  the  pursuit  of  thi 

iAopa,  whom  throughout  his  first  book  he  bad  incessantly  worried, 

Kajin  his  preface  to  the  second,  attacks  the  time-serving  politicians, 

tbeic  supporters.    "It  is  a  work  good  and  prudent,"  says  he,  "tu 

lW*&Ie  to  guide  one  man  ;  of  larger  e^itended  virtue  to  order  well 

'm  house ;  but  to  govern  a  nation  piously  and  justly,  which  only 

to  say  happily,  is  for  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  size,  and  divinesi 

mettle.    And  certainly  of  no  less  a  mind,  nor  of  less  eieellence  in 

y,  were  they  who  by  writing  laid  ttie  solid  and  true 

of  this  science,  which  being  of  greatest  importance  to 

<th«  Wt  of  man,  yet  there  Is  no  art  that  hath  hean  more  cankeroJ 
principles,  mure  soiled  and  slubbered  with  aphorisming  pe- 


dutitrji  ttian  tli«  art  of  policy :  ajid  that  moat,  where  a  man  iroaU  ■ 
think  alioulil  least  be,  in  Cliristian  commonweal tbs.  Tliejr  teack  '7 
not  that  [0  giivern  w?It,  is  to  train  up  a,  nation  in  true  niBdom  and 
virtue,  and  tliat  wliicli  springB  from  thence— niB{[naniiuity  ;  (take 
heed  of  tliat ;)  and  that  which  is  our  beginning,  regeneration,  and 
happiest  end — likeness  to  God,  which,  in  one  word,  we  call  godli- 
nesa;  and  that  this  is  the  true  flourishing  of  a  land,  other  things 
follow  as  the  shadow  dues  tbe  suhatance  ;  to  teach  thus  were  mere 

Eulpitr/  to  them.  This  is  the  masterpiece  of  a  modem  politician, 
Dw  to  i]uulil'y  and  mould  the  BafTeraiice  of  the  people  to  the  length 
of  that  foot  that  is  to  tread  on  their  necks ;  hoi?  rapine  may  serve 
itself  with  the  fair  and  hononrahle  pretences  of  public  good  ;  how 
the  puny  kw  may  be  brought  under  the  wardsliip  and  control  of 
lost  and  will :  in  which  attempt,  if  tliey  fail  short,  then  mtiat  a 
superficial  colour  of  reputation  by  all  means,  direct  or  indirect,  he 
gotten  to  waah  over  tbe  unsightly  bruise  of  bononr.  To  make  men 
governable  in  this  manner,  their  precepts  mainly  tend  to  break  a 
national  spirit  and  courage,  by  countenancing  Open  riot,  luinry,  and 
ignorance,  till  having  thus  distigiired  and  made  men  beneath  men, 
as  Juno  in  tbe  fable  of  lo,  tbey  deliver  up  the  poor  transformed 
heifer  of  the  conunonwealth  to  be  strung  and  vexed  with  the  briae 
and  goad  of  oppression,  under  the  custody  of  some  Argus  with  a 
hundred  eyes  of  jealousy.  To  be  plainer,  sir,  how  to  solder,  how  to 
stop  a.  leak,  how  to  keep  tlie  floating  oarcaaa  of  a  crazy  and  diseased 
monarchy  or  state,  betwixt  wind  and  water,  swimming  Htitl  upon 
her  own  dead  lees,  that  now  is  the  deep  design  of  a  politician  1 
Alas,  sir  1  b  commonwealth  ought  to  be  but  as  one  huge  Christian 
parsonage,  oou  mighty  growth  and  stature  of  an  honest  man,  as  big 
and  oouipacl  in  virtue  as  in  body ;  for  look  what  the  grounds  and.  I 
causes  are  of  single  happiness  to  one  man,  the  same  ye  shall  findtV 
theni  lo  a  whole  state,  as  Aristotle,  both  in  lus  ethics  and  politica„fl 
from  the  principles  of  reason,  lays  down.  By  consequence,  thero-  ^ 
fore,  that  which  is  good  and  agreeable  to  monarchy,  will  appear 
soonest  to  he  so,  by  being  good  and  agreeable  to  the  true  welfare  of 
every  Oiristian  ;  and  that  which  can  he  justly  proved  hurtful  and 
offensive  to  every  true  Christian,  will  be  evinced  to  be  alike  hurtfiil 
to  monarchy  :  for  Gud  forhid  that  we  should  separate  and  dis- 
tinguish the  end  and  good  of  a  monarch  from  the  end  and  good  of 
a  monarchy,  or  of  that,  from  Christianity." 

Bnt,  to  return  to  the  principal  objects  of  his  vituperation  in  this 
worl^  which  throughout  is  filled  with  great  splendour  of  writing  j 
bow  must  the  foritana  have  chuckled  over  the  following  picture  of 
the  clergy.  "  The  emnlation  that  under  tbe  old  taw  was  in  the 
king  towards  the  priest,  is  now  so  come  about  in  the  Gospel,  tliat 
kll  tbe  danger  is  to  be  feared  from  tho  priest  to  the  king,  Whilst 
the  priest's  office  in  the  law  was  set  out  with  an  eiterior  lustre  ot 
pomp  and  glory,  kings  were  ambiliaua  to  be  priests;  now  prioal^ 
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Kit  pctceiving  tlie  heavenl;'  brightnesa  and  inwnrd  eplendonr  cf 
their  more  glorioufl  evauj^eltc  muiistty,  whli  ub  f^tent  auibitiou  affect 
t«  be  kiiigH,  oa  in  all  their  courses  is  easy  to  be  observed.  Their 
eyes  ever  sininent  upon  worldly  inaliters,  their  desirea  ever  thirtl- 
atg  after  worldly  employments,  instead  of  diligent  and  fervent 
studj  in  tlio  liibte,  tbej  covet  Co  be  expert  at  canons  and  dacretala, 
tthil&i  may  enSible  them  to  judge  and  interpose  in  temporal  canaeB, 
liowever  pretended  ecolesiattical.  Do  they  not  hoord  np  pelf,  seek 
to  be  potent  in  servlar  streogtb,  in  state  nSairs,  in  lands,  lordahips, 
and  domains,  to  sway  and  cany  all  before  them  in  liigh  courts  and 
privy  councils,  to  bring  into  their  grasp  the  high  and  principal  officea 
of  the  kingdom  t  Ilave  tliey  not  been  known  uf  late  to  check  the 
BOnlinon  law,  to  slight  and  brave  the  indiminishable  majest;  of  our 
Ugfaest  court,  the  law-giving  and  sacred  parliament  ?  Do  they  not 
^linly  labttur  to  eiempt  churchmcm  from  the  magistrate  I  Yea,  so 
prenunptaoiisly  as  to  question  and  menace  officeTS  that  represent  the 
killK's  person,  far  using  their  authority  against  drunken  priests?" 

Yet,  he  continues,  "they  entreat  us  tliat  we  would  not  be  weary 
of  thwe  insupportable  grievances  that  our  shoulders  have  hitherto 
anwked  under;  tliey  beseech  ua  tliat  we  would  think  them  fit  to 
tie  OUT  justices  of  peace,  our  lords,  our  highest  officers  of  state, 
ihotigfa  they  come  furnished  with  no  more  experience  than  they 
hamni  between  the  cook  and  the  nuuidple,  or  more  profoundly  at 
the  college  audit,  or  the  regenl-houBe,  or,  to  come  to  their  deepest 
iiU]|;ht,  at  their  patron's  Inlile.  Tliey  would  TcqDest  us  to  endure 
MiU  the  rustling  of  their  silken  cassocks,  and  tliitt  we  would  burst 
(HIT  midriftii,  rather  than  laugh  to  see  them  under  sail  in  all  their 
iKWn  and  sarcenet, — their  shrouds  and  tackle, — with  a  geometrical 
riiomboldes  upon  their  heads  I  They  would  bear  us  in  hand  that 
re  raoBt  of  duty  still  appear  beTure  them  once  a,  year  in  Jerusalem] 
ike  good  circumcised  mules  and  fenuileH,  to  be  tujipd  by  the  poll,  to 
16  MOBced  onr  head-money,  our  twopences,  in  their  chandlery- shop 
book  of  Easter.  They  pray  that  it  would  please  ns  to  let  them 
'e  ns,  and  worry  us  witli  their  bandogs  and  pursuivants;  and 
t  it  would  please  the  parliament  that  they  may  yet  have  the 
At^iping,  flecciug,  and  flaying  of  us  in  their  diabolical  courts  j  to 
l«aT  the  flesh  from  onr  bones,  and  into  our  wide  wounds,  instead  of 
bJtlnii  to  pour  in  the  oil  of  tartar,  vitriol,  and  mercury.  Surety  a 
Tij^t-rensonuhle,  innocent,  and  soft-hearted  petition.  O,  the  re- 
lenting bowels  of  the  fathers  1 " 

XVom  these  passages  ma;  be  discovered  how  severely  the  feelings 

<tf  the  puntans  had  been  exasperated  by  the  perseuutions  they  li^ 

todnred,  and  in  what  light  each  party  beheld  the  other.     However, 

"■  m  by  no  meaua  my  intention  to  outer  into  an  nnalysia  of  these,  or 

y  other  of  his  works,  or  to  introduce  specimens  uf  the  whole, 

dch,  where  arguments  and   beauties  lie  so  thick,  would  swell 

is   preiatory  notice   intc   volumes,      lie   seems  everywhere   to 
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■uintaia  his  positioDa  fnirlj,  eameatly,  and  with  oonBiunm&te  aldll  ;,J 
though,  in  many  plucea,  Iheie  ia  a,  manifest  waiit  uf  courtesy,  a    ' 
sametimes  peihups  even  of  Clinstian  oharilj.    But  this  la 
snbject  of  regret  than  vrouder.    Tlie  spirit  of  the  tiinea  wa 
all  parties  being  known  to  each  other  mora  by  the  interchange  of 
injuries  titan  of  brotherly  love,  or  anything  recommended  by  the 
gospel.     Abase  was  coustantly  inistalcou  fur  logic.     Among  those 
■who  were  ia  power,  and  those  who  were  out,  too  many  secretly    ' 
coveted  the  same  things — ranli,  distinction,  wealth  ;  as  the  presby*  I 
terians  soon  made  evident  when  they  had  succeeded  in  ousting  tha   1 

Of  all  Milton's  prose  works,  none,  perhaps,  contains  passages  of 
greater  beauty  than  his  treatises  on  Divorce.  While  ostensibly  en- 
gaged in  discussing  the  question  generally,  and  npon  public  groDnds, 
he  was,  it  is  well  known,  pleading  his  own  cause.  He  bad  married 
a  noman,  not  ivanting,  perhaps,  in  the  virtue  on  which  all  a  wo- 
man's peculiar  virtues  are  built,  bat  otherwise  woHliless;  one  to 
whom  company,  the  false  and  hollow  attentions  of  gay  cbamberers, 
show,  glitter,  and  banqueting,  were  more  pleasing  than  the  society 
and  love  of  her  husband.  Too  late,  indeed,  he  made  the  discovexy, 
when,  in  one  short  month  ofler  their  marriage,  the  lady  became 
tired  of  the  unriotous  tranquillity  of  his  boose,  and  obtained  his 
permissioD  to  return  to  her  father's  ;  where,  instead  of  the  modest 
oheerfulnesa,  the  plain  repasts,  the  religious  and  linppy  homelineas 
of  a  pliiloBophia  dwelling,  she  was  suirounded  by  tliu  brawling  sol- 
diers  of  the  king's  army,  the  most  dissolute,  depraved,  aad  godless 
crew  that  ever  disturbed  the  peace  of  civil  society. 

With  the  patience  and  calmness  of  a  good  man  hoping  to  reclaim 
the  partner  chance  had  brought  !iim,  he  long  bore  with  her  perverse- 
nesa,  beseeching  her,  agiuo  and  sgain,  to  return  to  her  borne.  Uis 
pmyers  were  disregarded,  bis  messengers  dismissed  with  contempt 
Upon  this  he  naturally  grew  angry,  and  resolved,  if  reason  and 
argument  would  eSect  it,  to  obtain  legal  deliverance  from  a  woman 
unworthy,  as  all  his  biographers  agree,  ever  to  have  been  bis  wife. 
At  this  circumstance  of  im  own  history  be  evidently  glances  in 
the  Paradise  Lost,  where  Adam,  incensed,  and  half  despairing!  re- 
proaches his  guilty  and  now  submissive  consort  with  the  &tcd  lut 
they  hud  shared  together  : — 


I  had  peieialed  happy,  1i 
And  wnndering  vanrtj,  t 
Rejected  mj  forewnrniiii 
Not  to  be  Dusted,  toijm 
Even  by  Ike  Devil  himie. 


it  for  thee 


]t  thy  pride 


ic  Ecrpcnt  meetiog 
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And  undcncoQii  not  all  yim  but  t.  ahow 
Halher  IhaD  bdUiI  virtue,  all  but  a  rib 
Crooked  by  nature,  bent  as  now  >,ppeau, 
Mni-e  to  tlic  pnct  sinister,  froia  me  diann, 

To  ID}'  just  number  fnund.    O,  vhy  did  Ood, 
Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  henren 
With  amtiu  muculiae.  crcBtE  at  la;it 
This  naveltj  on  earth,  this  (air  defeot 
Of  Nature,  and  not  fill  the  woild  at  once 
With  men  as  anzels  without  [euiinine, 
Or  find  some  other  wav  Co  genetare 
Hanldndi    Thie  miBchief  hud  not  theubebllai, 
And  more  that  ahall  befall,  innumerablo 
Disturbances  od  earth  thrnu^h  female  snares. 
And  strait  conjunction  iHth  this  sex.    I'ar  tithtl' 
Hi  Hcter  >hoUfindouC/il  mail,  buttlah 
At  some  mitfm-time  bringt  him,  or  mUlaki, 
Or  whom  he  withes  mast  shall  seldom  gain, 

leai,  but  shall  aee  her  gtinid 


ThrouBh  b( 
B;  >  for  wc 


To  honan  111 


.  household  peace  ci 
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In  handling  this  siibj..vt,  [t  is  easy  to  see  he  was  persoDallr  coii> 
eemed,  so  frequentij'  a,nd  wiih  sucli  torturing  eloquence  doe«  ha 
pourtray  domestic  infelicity.  He  speaks  uf  the  liusbaud,  overtoiled 
witti  long-continued  laborious  thought,  sitting  down  lonely  by  hia 
fireside,  a  praj  to  that  melancholy  which  iotetlectiial  exertion  com- 
monly leaves  behind  it,  nut  finding  tn  his  wife  it  tit  oompatiioii.  but 
isther  a  cold  image  of  chiy,  devoid  of  syinputliy,  devoid  of  love. 
And  we  see  throughout  that  he  boA  no  children  npoa  nfaom  his 
heart  might  othertrise  have  showered  its  affections.  This,  the 
Bweetest  of  bnmiui  enjoyments,  be  had  not  yet  known  ;  for  he  was 
obildless.  And  as  far  as  it  could  be  done — mach  further  than  at 
&Bt  view  would  be  deemed  possible, — lie  has  bared,  in  these  works, 
Ihe  secrets  of  his  bosom,  and  ndmitt^d  the  reader  into  coinmimian 
close  as  that  of  friend  with  friend.  He  hat;  exhibited  to  all  those 
wlio  know  how  to  regard  it,  a  picture  of  his  soul,  for  the  troth  of 
Vhioh  every  man  who  attentively  reads  will  be  answerable.  And  ho 
who  con  rise  from  the  contemphition  of  this  portrait,  witliout  intense 
lore  and  admiration  for  the  (;reat  and  godlike  spirit  it  repreBenta, 
tnaat  be  cased  more  i^nmpletely  in  stoicism  than  Zeno  himselE 

Hany  of  the  fiuest  passages  in  his  controversial  writings  ore 
■HDetimea  spoken  of,  even  by  favourable  judges,  as  declamation. 
Bat  here,  at  least,  lie  does  not  declaim.  lie  reasons,  and  support 
his  reasoning  by  so  many  aulliorities  uod  exuinples,  fetched  from 
the  Scriptitresj  or  from  the  mosf  unobjectionable  authors  of  ancient 
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and  modern  times,  that  lie  overwhelms  and  bears  down  before  him 
all  his  antagonists,  triumphantly  establishing  the  doctrine,  that  di- 
vorce, properly  regulated,  can  be  no  other  than  an  important  bless- 
ing to  society.  Timid  and  ill-judging  persons,  however,  though 
convinced  of  this  verity,  often  hesitate  to  support  it,  from  the 
supposition  that  some  truths  may  prove  prejudicial  to  society; 
which,  though  they  intend  it  not,  is  a  most  impious  and  unphilo- 
sophical  notion,  for  it  supposes  God  to  be  in  contradiction  with 
himself,  to  have  established  laws  and  relations  which  it  would  be 
destructive  to  human  kind  to  make  known. 

Milton  was  wholly  incapable  of  cherishing  fancies  of  this  kind. 
He  saw  every  part  of  the  economy  of  the  universe  in  harmony  with 
every  other  part ;  and  even  thus  early  undertook 

**  To  vindicate  eternal  providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

He,  therefore,  feared  not  to  encounter  the  obloquy  he  foresaw 
would  be  heaped  upon  him,  for  thus  endeavouring,  by  one  bold 
effort,  "to  wipe  away  ten  thousand  tears  out  of  the  life  of  man," 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  recovering  domestic  liberty,  and  of 
preceding  the  reforms  of  the  state  by  a  more  important  reform  in 
the  household  laws,  which,  ill  understood,  had  banished  peace  and 
love  from  the  Christian  hearth. 

His  ideas  of  woman  must  be  sought  for  in  this  treatise,  not  in 
Johnson.     Here  we  find  him  representing  her  as  man's  best  com- 
panion, and  in  the  sense  most  flattering  to  the  sex,  as  the  companion 
of  his  intellect,  with  whom  he  miglit  well  be  content,  though  no 
other  rational  creature  existed,   to  spend  a  life  devoted  to  each 
other.     For  St.   Augustin,    in    his  commentary  on  the  words, — 
"  And  the  Lord  said.  It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone,"— 
having  contended  that,  excepting  for  the  continuation  of  the  human 
race,  **  manly  friendship,  in  all  other  regard,  had  been  a  more  be- 
coming solace  for  Adam,  than  to  spend  so  many  secret  years  in  an 
empty  world  with  one  woman  ;"  Milton  replies  :  '*  But  our  writers 
deservedly  reject  this  crabbed  opinion ;  and  defend  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  comfort  in  the  married  state  which  no  other  society  affords. 
No  mortal  nature  can  endure  either  in  the  actions  of  religion,  or 
study  of  wisdom,  without  sometime  slackening  the  cords  of  intense 
tlioiight  and  labour ;  which,  lest  we  should  think  faulty,  God  him- 
self conceals  us  not  his  own  recreations  before  the  world  was  built : 
*  1  was,  saith  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  daily  his  delight,  playing  always 
before  him.'     And  to  him  indeed  wisdom  is  as  a  high  tower  of 
pleasure,  but  to  us  a  steep  hill,  and   we  toiling   ever  about  the 
bottom :  he  executes  with  ease  the  exploits  of  his  omnipotence,  aa 
easy  as  with  us  it  is  to  will ;  but  no  worthy  enterprise  can  be  dono 
by  us  without  continual  plodding  and  wearisomeness  to  our  faint 
and  sensitive  abilities.    We  cannot  therefore  be  always  content* 
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phHve,  or  prDgiiinlicnl  abroad,  but  lutve  tieL<d  of  Hiine  delightful 
Intenaia^ons,  wliercin  tli»  enlarged  saiil  may  loave  uil'  uwhlle  be^ 
severe  ai-booling;  and,  like  a.  glad  yuutli  in  wandering  vacancy, 
may  keep  her  liolidays  to  joy  and  barmlt^aa  piietiine.  Wliicli  as  ahe 
ctuiDot  well  do  Kitbuut  company,  so  iu  uu  cumpimy  no  well  aa 
whara  tbe  differeDt  sex  in  mo«t  reEOmliling  nnlikenva,  and  most 
unlike  resemblance,  canoot  but  please  beat,  nnd  be  pleased  in  the 
aptitude  of  that  Tariety.  Whereof  leat  we  should  bo  too  timorous, 
in  tlie  awe  that  our  flat  sages  would  form  us  and  dreea  us,  wisest 
Boloinon  among  bis  grareat  proverbs  couulenances  a  kind  uf  ra- 
vifilimt'ut  and  erring  fondness   ia  the  entertoiunient  of  wedded 

Ills  sweet  intercom munioD  of  thought,  in  which  the 
beiuity  uf  tlie  g:entler  spirit  exercises  its  southing  influenco  over 
iteriier  and  rougher  nature,  is  not  found,  "  (ho  aolitartiie>s  of 
'hich  God  had  mainly  and  principally  ordered  to  prevent  hy 
OMrrisge,  hath  no  remedy,  but  ties  under  a  worse  condition  than 
tlie  lonelirat  single  life.  For  in  single  life,  tbe  absence  and  remote- 
ness of  a  helper  might  inure  him  to  expect  his  own  comforts  out 
of  biniMir,  or  to  seek  wilb  hope  ;  but  here  the  continual  sight  of 
Ide  deluded  thoughts,  wiihoiit  cure,  must  needs  be  to  liim,  if 
especially  his  complexion  incline  liim  to  melancholy,  a  doily  trouble 
and  pain  of  loss,  in  Eome  degree  like  tliat  whicli  reprobates  feel." 

"Hut  »ome  are  ready  to  object,  that  the  disposition  ougl^t  sori- 
tmSj  to  be  considered  beforv.  But  let  them  know  ngaiii,  liiat  for 
all  die  wariness  can  be  used,  it  m.iy  yet  befall  a  discreet  man  to  be 
mistaken  in  his  cliolce;  and  we  have  plenty  of  eiuuiiples.  The 
■oliereat  luid  best  governed  men  are  li^ast  practised  in  these  affitirsi 
nii^  nho  knows  not  that  tlje  bashful  muteneas  of  a  virgin  may  oft- 
tiDlea  liide  all  the  uiilIvelinesB  nud  iiuturat  stotb  whicli  is  really 
wAt  fbr  conversation  F  Nor  is  there  that  freedom  of  access 
gnated  or  presumed,  as  may  siil&ce  to  a  perfect  discerning  till  too 
bis;  and  where  any  iudiapobition  ia  suspocted,  what  more  usual 
dvut  tbe  persuasion  of  friends,  tliat  acquaintance,  as  it  increases, 
viU  amend  all  I  And  lastly,  it  is  not  strange,  though  many,  wlio 
^ve^pont  tlicir  youth  chustely,  are  iu  some  things  not  so  quick- 
ilgihted,  wliile  tliey  haste  too  eagerly  to  light  the  nuptial  torch  ;  nor 
,  it  It  th«vefore  tliat  for  a  mudest  error  a  man  should  forfeit  so  great 
klu^^eiis,  and  no  charitable  meaus  to  release  him.  Since  they 
Whft  have  lived  most  loosely,  by  reason  of  their  bold  accustoniiiig, 
.piffn  most  Bucoessful  in  tiieir  matches,  because  their  wild  ofivc- 
tiou,  nnsettliiig  at  will,  have  been  as  so  many  divorces  to  teach 
Ihm  experience;  nliereas  the  sober  man  lionouring  the  appeal- 
iimce  of  modesty,  and  hoping  well  of  every  social  virtue  under  that 
.Tflili  may  easily  chance  Iu  meet  with  a  mind  to  all  due  con- 
vamtiDa  iiiaccifBsible,  and  to  all  the  more  eelimable  and  auperioi 
of  matriiuony  useless  und  almost  lit'eless.    And,  what  a 


I 
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Holace,  nhat  a  fit  help  Buch  ti  consort  would  be  tlirough  the  whoh 
life  of  ft  man,  is  less  piuo  to  conjecture  tlian  to  have  eKperieooB.** 

In  the  Apology  for  his  Early  Lite  and  Writing  Milton  glances 
St  ttia  ideas  of  love  he  hud  gallieir^  out  of  Plato  aad  XeoophoD ; 
und  ia  my  note  ou  the  place,  1  have  translated  a  short  passage 
of  Diotiiiia's  speeoh  in  the  Sjfmpasiao,  where  the  pliilosopher  dis- 
cloeea  hin  most  poetictti  and  elevated  fancies  on  this  mysterious 
subject,  Milton  himself,  however,  in  liia  speoulatlons  on  mar' 
rioge,  has  embodied  the  wliole  theoiy  of  the  priestess  in  a  grand 
dilliynimhiti  dieression,  which,  being  brief,  I  shall  here  introduce : 
"  Marriuge  is  a  covenant,  the  very  being  whereof  consiata  not 
in  a  forced  cohabitation,  and  counterfeit  performaui^e  of  duties  ; 
but  in  iiiifeigned  love  and  peace.  And  of  matntnonial  love,  no 
doubt  bitt  that  was  chiefly  meant,  which  by  the  ancient  aages 
was  thus  parabled ;  that  Love,  if  he  be  not  twin-horn,  yet  hath 
a  brother  wondrous  like  him,  called  Antoros ;  whom  while  he  seeks 
all  aboot,  hia  chance  is  to  meet  witli  many  false  and  feigning 
desires,  that  wander  singly  up  and  down  in  hia  likeness.  By 
them,  in  their  borrowed  garb,  Love,  though  not  wholly  blind,  as 
poets  wrong  htm,  yet  having  but  one  eye,  as  being  born  an  ai'oher 
^ming,  and  that  eye  not  the  quickest  in  this  dark  region  here  be- 
low, which  is  not  Love's  proper  sphere,  portly  out  of  the  Bimplicily 
and  credulity  which  is  native  to  him,  often  deceived,  embraces  and 
consorts  him  with  these  obvious  and  suborned  striplings,  na  if  Ibey 
were  his  mother's  own  sons;  for  so  he  thinks  thera,  while  they 
Hobtlely  keep  themselves  most  on  his  blind  aide.  But  after  a  while, 
u  his  manner  ia,  when  aoarlog  up  into  the  high  tower  of  his  apo- 
pjinn,  above  the  sluidow  of  the  earth,  he  darts  out  the  direct  rays 
of  Ilia  then  most  piercing  eyesight  upon  the  impostures  and  trim 
disguises  that  ttere  used  with  him,  and  dieoerns  tiiat  thia  ia  not  hit 
genuine  brother,  as  he  imagined;  he  has  no  lunger  the  power  t« 
hold  fellowship  with  suob  a  peraonntcd  mate.  For  atr^ght  his 
alTOWs  lose  their  golden  heads,  and  shed  their  jmrple  feathers,  hia 
silken  braids  untwine,  and  slip  lliuir  knots;  and  that  original  Mid 
fiery  virtue  given  liim  by  fute  all  on  a,  sadden  goes  out,  and  leavei 
him  andeified  and  despoiled  of  all  his  force;  till  lindtiig  Antenw 
at  last,  he  kindles  and  repaira  tho  almoat-faded  ammunition  of  hi* 
deity,  by  the  reflection  of  a  coequal  and  boinogeneol  fire.  Tbu» 
mine  autlior  sung  it  to  me  ;  end,  by  the  leave  of  those  who  would 
be  coauted  the  only  grave  ones,  this  ia  no  mere  amalorioos 
novel ; — though  to  be  wise  and  skilful  in  those  matters,  men  here* 
■afore  of  greatest  name  in  virtue  have  eiiteeined  it  one  of  the  high- 
eat  arcs  that  human  contemplatioa,  circling  upward,  can  make  froni 
the  globysca  ivliereon  she  stnnda;  but  this  ia  a  deep  aod  serionl 
varity,  showin-;  us  that  love  in  mariiugo  cannot  live  nor  subaist 
unless  il  be  mutual ;  und  wliere  love  cduuot  be,  tliere  can  be  left 
tt  wedlock  nothing  Lut  the  uinj)ty  husk  of  on  uutaide  matrituony, 
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*B  undeliglitfiil  and  nnpleasing  to  God  as  any  otiier  kind  of  bj- 
potrisy," 

It  ia  dangerous  vhere  conjeciure  Iiiu  ulread}!  been  to  busy,  and 
to  lo  liltle  purpose,  to  bring  forward  auj  now  ganniaes,  which 
furtber  inveetigatinn  may,  perhaps,  prove  equallj  aafauaded  with 
those  long  ago  exploded ;  but  it  seems  not  improbable  thai  Ihu 
doae  and  tuntinnoua  consideration  of  love  and  tnarriage,  [fl  which 
be  WH8  led  wliite  composing  these  treatiseB  on  divorce,  where  so 
much  is  said  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  happinesa  of  Eden,  may 
have  suggested  the  first  binis  of  Paradise  Lost.  At  all  events,  it  is 
certain  that  those  immortal  sjUables,  though  transposed,  are  foand 
in  the  earliest  of  these  works.  "It  will  best  behove  our  aerious- 
DBBB  to  follow  rather  -nhat  mora]  Sinai  prescribes  equal  to  onr 
Btreogth,  than  fondly  to  think  within  our  strength  all  that  Ldit 
FAaADTSE  relates."*  And  many  passages,  too  many  to  be  here  in- 
troduced, appear  to  contain  the  germs  of  thoughts  beheld  mature 
In  the  poem.  For  example,  his  notions  of  the  site  of  hell : — 
*'  Such  place  eternal  justice  had  prepared 
For  thone  ic1»1Udu«,  here  their  pntoa  ordained 

An  far  removed  from  ti  od  and  light  of  heaven 
Ai  from  the  centre  ihrEce  to  the  utmost  pole."  (tj 

"  To  banish  for  ever  into  a  local  hell,  whether  in  the  air  or  in  the 
OBDtre,  or  in  that  uttermoat  and  hottomleBS  gulf  of  chaos,  deeper 
from  holy  bliss  than  the  world's  diameter  multiplied."!—"  Bui  still 
they  Ay  back  to  the  primitive  institution,  and  would  have  us  re- 
enter Paradise  aj^aiust  ibe  sword  that  guards  it."  S 

Of  his  political  works,  it  will  be  unaccessary  to  speak  at  great 
length.  They  all  breathe  the  same  spirit,  and  are  filled  wilh  the 
Kma  admirable  learning  ;  which,  instead  of  damping  his  fancy,  or 
donding  his  views,  as  in  the  wntinga  of  inferior  men  is  observable, 
•eems  in  him  only  to  contribute,  by  its  riche«  and  variety,  to  bear 
him  op  in  his  tiioculatious  above  the  usual  pitch  even  of  lughest 
poIWnans.  Bnt  thie  soaring  is  not  into  the  region  of  clouds  and 
fisions.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  practicable  and  lit ;  and  seldom 
ladTises  what,  if  adopted  and  acted  on,  would  not  tend  to  better  the 
eundition  of  mankind.  Contrary  to  what  is  assarted  and  commonly 
believed,  he  was,  if  onu  may  so  speak,  too  tittle  bigoted  in  his 
attachmrent  to  denioeracy ;  and  suffered,  for  ]>eace  sake,  too  many 
le  made  to  the  upper  orders,  in  hie  plans  of  go- 


Fcr  these  modifications  of  liis  theory,  however,  we  must  look  to 
ttio  cCrcumatances  of  the  times,  wberuin,  if  men  of  learning,  re- 
Bectioik,  and  experience  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  popular 
•  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  book  i.  ch.  II, 
r  Patadisc  Lost,  i.  70— 74- 

J  noctrine  and  DiacipUnc  of  Divorce,  i.  3.  £  IWd.  i.  13. 
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goTeroment,  tliej  had  to  atniggln  with  an  invincible  plialaux  of 
prejndicea,  Caking  shelter  amoti);  tli<>  ruiiis  of  the  old  ikbsolate  mo- 
narchy, and  of  a  churcli  too  similar  in  character,  and  issuing  every 
iDstiuit  from  their  hiding-places,  to  internipt  a!L  attempts  at  refor- 
mation In  fact,  the  events  of  those  times  were  in  many  respeola 
the  prototypes  of  what  is  taking  place  at  present.  An  ovet^Town 
and  unpatriotic  aristocracy,  confounding  tlieir  own  privilegeB  with, 
the  constitution,  were  incessantly  lubouiing  to  convert  tlie  govern- 
ment into  an  instromant  for  effecting  their  own  purposes,  carelesi 
whether  (hey  thwarted  or  advanced  the  interests  of  the  nation. 
Every  man  who  honestly  advocated  the  rights  of  the  people  waa 
called  a  domngogue  ;  to  hope  for  a  better  condition  for  the  poor 
was  to  be  a  visionary  ;  nrtue  was  hypocrisy  ;  and  religion,  becaiise 
it  prevailed  among  the  lower  ordei-s,  was  puritonism,  fauatioiam, 
dreaming. 

Bat  with  similBr  difficolties  all  nho  aim  at  conferring  permanent 
blessings  on  their  race  must  be  content  to  struggle.  For,  as 
majority  have  no  other  foundation  fur  their  opinions  than  custom  i 
tradition,  they  cling  to  old  abuses  aa  to  sacred  relics,  which  Ihongli 
they  know  neither  why  nor  wherefore,  seem  to  be  endued  with  soma 
miraculous  properties  infused  into  them  by  tlie  state  conjorors  of 
former  ages.  Feeling  within  themselves  no  disposition  to  maka 
great  exertions,  or  great  saciilices  for  the  common  good,  it  is  beyond 
their  power  to  conceive  hon-  sweet  to  him  who  haa  been  nurtured  in 
noble  sentiments  ore  the  hardships,  labours,  dangers  endured  for  his 
country.  They  know  not  that  entliusiosm,  the  inspiration  of  great 
spirits,  tills  hia  mind  with  a  delight  independent  of  external  eircum- 
Btannes.  That,  even  though  sore  to  be  defi'audi^d  of  bis  tiune,  ha 
would  still,  by  the  spontaneous  activity  of  his  nature,  be  urged  L 
the  performanca  of  hia  highest  duties,  like  that  heroic  Roman,  wli. 
argued,  at  the  Forks  of  Caudinm,  thai  eveu  infamy  is  to  be  encouu 
tered  in  furtherance  of  our  country's  good. 

When  Milton  entered  on  his  pohticol  career,  monarchy  hod  fallen, 
and  repubUcan  government  been  established  in  England.  He  was 
too  wise,  however,  not  to  be  aware  that  a  new  form  of  polity,  not  ia 
unison  with  the  eslabhsbed  prejudices  and  inherited  sympathies  of 
the  people,  though  uiiproved  by  their  awakened  judgment,  might 
easily  perish  amidst  the  stormy  violence  which  had  accompanied  ila 
birth.  Had  he  calculated,  thei'afore,  like  a  selfish  worldling,  as  tba 
example  of  too  many  might  have  been  his  warrant  for  doing,  Ls 
would  have  espoused  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  nilli  pi-ii~ 
dent  reserve,  and,  while  dHmouring  for  the  democracy,  have  deluded 
the  royal  party,  with  secret  professions  of  attachment.  Kings  in 
distress  prumiMi,  at  least,  if  they  do  not  pay  ;  and  snoh  abilities  as 
J|is  would  have  purohaaed  from  thn  exiled  Stuart  the  reversion  <  ' 

the  uprightness  and  honoiii'  of  one  who  lutd  from  the  oredla 
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made  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  as  he  himaetf  sompwhera  expreHSM 
(I,  the  object  of  liis  iiiipassiaiied  study,  Klilton  took  no  counsel  of  ti* 
laterestH  or  of  his  fears  ;  but  tlirowmg  himself  impetuaDsly  into  the 
current  of  the  times,  maintained  with  unparalleled  ardour  and  elo- 
quence the  cause  of  the  people.  Thp  die  had  already  been  cast ; 
England  was  a  rfpublio  ;  itn  late  monnrch  had  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold. As  there  existed  two  parties  in  the  country,  of  which  one 
nrhcUy  condemned  theexeoution  of  diaries  Itie  First,  not  gronnding 
their  disapprobation  on  this,  tliat  lie  hadsua'eredunjaHtly,but  on  the 
Abstract  princi[ile,  tliat  the  people,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of 
IhtAr  ruler, — were  he  even  a  Nero  or  a  Domltian, — have  not  the 
right  to  punish  liini  capitally,  Milton  undertook,  in  his  Tennre 
of  Kings,  to  maintain  the  contrary  proposition ;  contending  that  a 
prince  may  be  guilty  of  crimes  by  the  commission  of  which  he  for- 
feits his  kingly  privile^,  degenerates  into  a  tyrant,  and  juatlv  nnas 
his  fonner  subjects  against  him. 

In  this,  however,  he  advances  no  new  doctrine ;  uotbing,  as  it 
•bouldseenifin  the  leaiit  at  variance  with  the  practice  and  opinions  of 
all  nations.  Tlie  difficulty  always  is  to  determine  when  a  king  has 
pawed  the  boundary  dividing  autliority  from  violence,  and  stepped 
out  of  the  domain  of  royalty  into  that  of  tyranny  ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  may  be  contended  in  considering  the  abstrai-t  question, 
■nd  which  way  soever  the  matter  may  be  deddod,  men  of  all  parties, 
'  tvea  the  ndvocatesof  absolute  monarchy,  as  history  shows,  will  prao- 
tio^ly,  if  not  in  words,  acknowledge  the  cogency  of  tlie  argumi'nti. 
■  And  M  &r  Milton  has  the  suffrage  of  mankiad  in  general.  Periinpa, 
ludeedt  were  the  BDlijcct  thoroughly  ejtaniined,  his  views  would  be 
supported  by  many  who,  not  comprebendmg  the  whole  scope  of  his 
reasoning,  now  start  back  with  horror  at  the  hare  supposition  that 
th«]r  agree  with  him. 

He  has  been  called  a  regii'ide,  and  the  advocate  of  regicides.  Ha 
•ma  certainly  a  republican  i  but  if  he  was  also  a  re^clde,  he  knew  it 
not  himself,  nor  were  many  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries  a 
whit  more  conscious  of  the  fact  than  he.  To  be  a  regicide  in  prin- 
<Bl^^  is  to  contend  for  the  putting  to  death  of  lawful  kings,  assncli, 
nemly  fbr  being  in  possession  of  the  Srat  honours  of  the  state,  ajid 
of  an  authority  which  they  exercise  lawfully,  Now,was  Milton  such 
'S  mas  I  Was  he  so  blind,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  wlmt  is  just  or 
'  iiqjnat,  ■□  fierce  and  furious  an  enemy  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
aa  to  nuuntain  that  a  magistrate,  entrusted  with  a  certain  office  by 
Ifae  people,  and  |ierforming  the  duties  of  that  office  blaniekssly,  is  CJi 
'  liB  aeized  ond  put  to  death  ?  Had  such  been  his  doctrine,  moit 
tbiok-nghted  and  rlultish  were  those  sovereign  princes,  who  having 
trilseaied  with  awful  amazement  the  coudnct  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
'  land,  bringing  their  late  king  to  trial  and  punishment,  yet  received 
Mfltoil'i  defence  of  his  coiinlrymen,  not  merely  with  cold  approval, 
bnt  with  applause.     Tt  muy  be  urged  that  bu  enkiudlmg,  so  vast,  M 
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uatible  were  the  powers  af  his  eloqiieaop,  that  tiie  whole  tt 
laxxlL'd  b^  them.  He  no  doubt  thoroiighlr  understood,  and  wiVf 
muHi  exquisite  skill  put  in  pra<itice,  the  arts  of  pursuasiun  ;  but  it 
would  require  aomathiDg'  be;ond  the  force  of'  art,  and  paiiaking 
rather  of  the  nature  of  minicle,  to  obtain  from  men,  while  openljr 
iiimingat  their  lives,  praise,  counteuance,  congratulation.  Tu  achieve 
this,  the  oae  party  must  be  a  maf^cioji,  or  the  other  party  must  be 

The  presumption,  therefore,  a  priori,  is,  tliat  Miltou  was  not  a 
regicide  j  in  fact,  could  not  be,  since  princes  concurred  with  him  ui 
his  political  opinions.  And  well  might  they  concur  with  him,  for, 
BO  fur  as  they  were  lawful  monarcliB,  bent  on  exercising  conscicn- 
tiODsly  and  justly  the  autborit;  entrusted  to  them  for  the  people's 
good,  Milton  contended  BtrEQuously  for  their  rights,  proving  they 
were  entitled  to  all  just  obedience  and  honour,  as  holding,  by  general 
consent,  the  Bovereign  power  and  awful  majesty  of  the  people.  This 
IB  everywhere  his  doctrine,  botli  in  the  Fiiiit  and  Second  Defence, 
and  indeed,  thronghont  Mb  writings  wherever  tlie  question  comes 
nnder  cgnaideration. 

But  what  doctrine,  then,  did  he  maintain,  that  bis  political  cha- 
racter should  be  covered  with  so  much  obloquy  P — TraAHHiciDK — 
the  doctrine  that  justice,  like  God,  whose  offspring  she  is,  knows  ne 
respect  of  persons,  but  visits  on  all  transgressors  of  the  law  the 
penalty  which  law  exacts  from  all  transgressors.  lie  thought  that 
falsehood,  perfidy,  breach  of  oaths,  violence,  rapine,  oppression  of 
honest  men,  persecution  to  the  death  for  cMiusuience  sake,  pilluging 
and  wasting  the  land  with  fire  and  sword,  were  acts  unlawful,  acts 
which  laid  bare  their  perpelrator  to  the  sword  of  Justice.  lie  main- 
tained the  CDFonution  oath  to  be  a  aovenant  between  the  people  and 
the  Idng, binding  the  former  to  all  lawful  obedience, restraining  the Ul- 
thority  of  the  latter  within  certain  limits ;  and  he  supposed  it  possible 
that  either  party  might  break  this  covenazit.  While  the  individual  en- 
trusted with  supreme  authority  aoted  justly,  he  regarded  him  as  a 
king;  when  he  overpassed  the  limits  prescribed  to  his  authority  by  the 
law,  or  general  reason,  te  oonsidered  him  a  tyrant,  or  pubtic  enemy, 
whom  it  was  lawfid  to  deal  with  accordingly.  And  for  this  view  of 
till!  matter  he  bad  the  cuncurring  testimony  of  many  good  kings,  and 
of  some  bad  ones,  among  others,  of  James  the  Fii  st,  who  luid  remem- 
bered so  much  of  the  lesaoiis  of  Buchanan.  Locke,  afterwards,  with 
the  approbation  of  King  William  the  1'hird,  put  forirura  the  same 
i  ond  I  know  not  at  what  subsequent  period  of  our  history 
le  to  be  accounted  uucoustilulional. 
o  prove  the  truth  of  the  above  doctrine,  and  vindicate  his  coun- 
Qeu  for  having  reduced  his  principles  to  action,  were  the  prime 

ects  of  his  EikonokloBte!^,  and  Defence  of  the  People  of  Kng- 
The  former  treatise,  intended  to  work  conviction  in  those 

n  spoke  the  Fajgliah  language,  which  heloved.andfar  tbeexpna- 
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rion  of  eontiment,  and  the  inneraffbotiona  of  the  mind,  preferred  to 
k11  others,  «aa  accordinglf  uritten  in  tlie  mother  tODguej  but  the 
tatter,  aiming  at  the  perhupf  more  difficult  achieveoieiit  of  con- 
vincing foreign  nations  and  hinge,  that  the  senate  and  people  of 
England,  had,  in  the  lat«  transaftion,  nut  ovenlepped  the  strict 
IwundB  of  Justice,  was  ot  uecessity  composed  in  Latin,  then  the  Jeui- 
gnage  of  public  business  throughout  Europe,  and  emplojed  bj  the 
repnbltc  in  all  its  negotiations  with  foreign  states.  This  inconve- 
nisnce,  therefore,  was  not  at  the  time  to  be  avoided  ;  but  since  a 
wholly  different  taa1«  in  literalnre  has  been  generated,  in  Spite  of 
tha  classic  labours  of  our  universities,  Milton's  most  finished  and 
finest  reasoned  prose  composition  has  fallen  into  a  still  more  utter 
neglect,  if  I  may  hazard  the  solecism,  tlian  that  in  which  his  otlier 
worlu  have,  with  one  exception,  been  hnried. 

But,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  support  of  this  proposition, 
though  munly  liis  object,  does  not  hinder  the  consideration  of  othei 
important  truths.  He  wus  too  wise  to  make  himself  the  slave  of  liia 
suliject.  From  time  to  time,  therefore,  as  he  paiases  to  enable  the 
laadM'  to  taJte  breath — for  he  required  none  himself— other  sabor- 
dinnte  questions  are  iutroduued  and  discussed  pleasantly  ;  or,  per- 
haps, Salmasiua,  then  esteemed  a  giant  in  literature,  is,  for  sport-sake, 
loased  round  the  ring  on  the  lioms  of  his  merciless  dilemas.  His 
mirth  Dr.  Johnson  found  to  be  grim  and  terrible.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
mirth  of  a  man  lauiiliingat  the  downfol  of  arrogance  and  presnmp- 
tids — the  mirth  of  the  just  at  beholding  the  wicked  caught  in  their 
own  snares — the  mirth  which,  by  a  daring  licence  of  speech,  the 
Psalmist  attributes  to  the  Almighty,  wliom  he  introduces  rejoicing 
over  the  calamities  of  wrong  doers,  and  saying,  "  I  will  laugh  when 
their  fear  cometh." 

fioweier,  thureare  occasions  on  which  Milton  really  unbends,  aad 
IM^b  Ikeartily  with  the  reader.  t>oine  expressions,  also,  are  found 
■oallared  up  and  down  the  work,  at  uhich  Phocion  himsell'  would 
Iwvs  smiled,  tliougb,  as  I  shall  pruaeotly  remark,  sonnd  taste  must 
wholly  condemn  the  employment  of  them  in  auoli  a  treatise.  But 
the  ^stinguishing  characteristic  of  these  productions  is  the  spirit  <if 
itiligioD  and  humanity  which  throughout  pervades  them.  lie  would 
inspire  in  all  men  the  deepest  reverHoce  for  God  their  Father,  and 
tot  each  other  that  brotherly  love,  forbearance,  charity,  recom- 
lOanded  by  the  precepts  and  example  of  Christ.  Strife,  tumult,  cou- 
tention,  civil  war,  he  overwhelms  with  abhorrence,  inferior  only  to 
UtUt  which  he  pours  upon  tyranny,  the  paieot  uf  ail  the  worst  evils 
tfuU  afflict  society.  Properly  to  serve  God,  or  perform  his  duties 
linrarda  mortals,  he  muiutaliia  chat  man  must  be  free  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  will,  which  is  no  other  than  reason  in  activity  ;  for  the 
rikve,  that  is  the  subject  of  aji  absolute  monarch,  can  never  maintain 
lluit  steadfast,  unswerving  perseverance  in  weU-doing,  which  religion 
■nd  (nvil  wivl  uire<uiire. 
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The  faults  into  which,  during  these  ]>aliCiciJ  (..otroversies,  Milton 
was  precipitatud  by  the  vehuinent'e  of  his  ps^Biona,  are  precisely 
those  wlijch  most  easily  beset  ardent- tpmpered  men.  Demosthenes 
contending aguiafi I  Philip andhisliiredodvocaleB,  thinksnon^oessof  i 
vituperatian  too  violent,  no  term  of  abuse  tiio  big  for  the  luouth  of 
hisaagw  ;  and  Milton,  with  equal  genius,  but  inferior  art,  melds  the  - 
same  thunder,  and  with  no  less  dariii;;  oasts  it  in  the  aiitonislied  facev 
of  nil  who  oppose  him.  But  he  soinetiines,  as  1  have  already  hinted, 
exeroiaes  his  power  unskilfully.  Hence,  it  must  bs  admitted — for 
1  love  truth  still  mare  than  I  love  lllittun — his  hkoguage  is  in  many 
places  ooarse  and  ofieiisive,  sncb  as  1  read  »ith  pain,  and  uncerelj 
wish  away— that  our  greai,  and,  save  in  this,  almost  perfect  author, 
might  be  everything  the  twin-brother  of  Shakespeare  in  ganiii* 
should  be.  But  the  reader  will  excuse  my  being  brief  un  this  sub- 
ject; for  I  uncover  the  imperfections  of  Milton  trenidlingly  and  re- 
verently, as  I  would  those  of  a  parent.  His  genius  deeply  partook  of 
the  prophetic  character;  and  it  is  not  for  me  who  have  been 
aootbed  and  strengthened  Iruin  my  childhuud  by  the  divine  musio  of 
his  verse,  to  come  forward,  and  in  the  words  I  have  learned  of  him, 
to  babble  of  those  failings  from  which  no  murtal  is  free. 

From  what  lias  been  said  abuve  may  be  inferred  what  were  th* 
prevailing  opinions  uf  Milton's  age.  Pliilusopliy,  ceasing  to  be  Bpe- 
colative,  applied  itaelf  to  pnbliu  business ;  and  soui;ht,  by  selzii^ 
the  helm  of  government,  to  steer  the  ship  of  the  commonwealtli  in 
the  direction  most  agreeable  lo  the  wishes  of  all  wise  and  good  men. 
The  records  of  ancient  and  modern  times  were  ransacked,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  liints  fur  the  improvement  of  society.  Prin- 
oiplsB  favourable  to  toleration  were  Kradually  established.  Reli- 
gion, greatly  purified  from  the  errors  of  the  Homao  church,  tiegOB 
powerfully  to  influence  the  politics  of  the  country,  to  operate  a  re- 
form in  manners,  to  ralHe  and  purify  the  character  of  its  vohuiei. 
For  tlie  first  time,  perhaps,  since  the  age  of  the  apostles,  Chris- 
tianity was  put  in  practice  on  a  grand  scale,  by  high-minded  disin- 
terested men,  who  sought  in  earnest  to  lay  the  fonndalions  of  an' 
evangelical  oommouweolth,  modelled  in  harmony  witli  tiie  precept! 
of  the  gospel,  such  as  no  other  age  or  country  ever  yet  aimed  at. 
The  Puritaiia,  in  fact,  wore  genuine  Christians,  the  most  perfect, 
perhaps,  that,  with  the  failings  inherent  in  human  nature,  wa  can 
ever  exi)ect  to  see  on  earth.  They  united  with  the  aincereat  piety^ 
and  the  fervent  belief  of  all  truth,  a  martial  temper  more  stem  and 
unbending  than  chivalry  and  knighthood  ever  inspired.  Their 
courage  was  indomitable.  Wise  in  council,  adventurous  and  enthn- 
siostic  in  the  field,  they  were  precisely  the  soldien  a  great  general 
would  choose  with  which  to  sabdue  the  world. 

In  the  midst  of  this  effervescence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  bold  phi* 
hMopliers  and  sophists  arose,  startling  mankind  with  the  novelty,  or 
•vil  tendency  of  their  doctrines.    Bacon  bad  already  mode  open 
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□  the  barren  sygtems  of  llie  achools;  and  vhile  Emope  woe 
Mill  BiimiriDg  tlie  grandcnr  and  comprebensiveiiHSa  of  hia  vie«B, 
Uobbes  ul'  Malmeabur^  appunred  on  tlie  pliiloaopliicul  ureOD,  armed 
'with  genius,  and  the  subtloat  spirit  of  sophistry,  and  prepared,  in 
defiance  of  all  who  might  oppose,  to  support  the  wildest  and  most 
dangeroUB  purodaxes.  llarriagtoa,  Algernon  Sidney,  Andrew 
Marrel,  Cluruudon,  and  many  others  destined  to  obtain  a  tutme  in 
hiKtorjr,  labaured  contemporaneouBly  with  Milton  ;  and  their  ideas 
titiled  not  to  exercise  a  certain  infl.ueDce  over  Ihn  public  niinii, 
though,  whether  considered  with  reference  to  their  own  or  to  fu- 
tnre  ages,  tEiis  influeuce  was  much  less  powerful  than  that  of  thi; 
great  epic  poot. 

Hitherto,  however,  Milton  bas  been  since  lus  own  times  chiefly 
influentuil  as  it  poot ;  bis  prose  works  having,  as  I  observed  above, 
been  from  that  time  to  this  comparatively  neglected.  Several  of 
the  aecidental  causes  of  this  neglect  have  already  been  glanced  at : 
they  must  now  be  more  fully  explained.  By  some  ingenious 
vriters  the  circumstSinao  bus  been,  sought  to  bo  accounted  for  by 
Atleg^g  the  elevated  chamcter  of  the  worlis  themselves.  Bnt  this 
is  unsatiafactory,  for  which  of  them  is  more  lofty  than  Paradise 
Lost  ?  Besides,  were  tiiis  the  true  cause,  all  attempts  at  recom- 
mending them  to  the  pubhc  must  prove  fruitless,  since  their  tone 
lever  be  lowered,  aur  can  the  intellect  of  the  generality  ever  be 
d  to  the  relish  of  compositions,  which,  according  to  this  suppo- 
1,  are  to  be  considered  above  the  mental  reach  even  of  literary 
Indeed,  the  theory  of  this  writer  would,  if  true,  wholly  ex- 
culpate OS  as  a  nation  from  all  blame  for  laying  them  aside,  and 
beUtldng  ourselvoa  to  writers  more  on  a  level  with  our  capacities; 
for,  by  what  rule  are  we  compelled  to  purchase  and  study  the  workg 
of  any  man,  if  they  be  above  our  comprehension  1 

If  there  be  auy  culpability,  it  mast,  under  this  sappositiOD,  rest 
Witll  the  author,  who,  it'  he  desired  to  be  read,  and  promote  the  cause 
of  religion  and  virtue— as  most  ossureclly  he  did—  should  have  re- 
flected that  it  was  his  first  duty  not  so  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  tiie 
'  iilonr  and  brightness  of  eloquence,  aa  to  render  them,  like  the 
too  painful  to  be  gazed  on  by  any  not  gifted  with  the  eyes  of 
Mglec  No  oue  knew  better  than  he  tiiat  the  greatest  men  have  by 
ontrived  to  iudue  their  most  hidden  Iboiights  with  a  transpareut 
I,  He  was  familiar  with  those  diaioguea  in  which  the  abstruseat 
doctriues  of  ontology,  the  highest  speculations  on  God  and  nature, 
■nd  the  spiritual  eBsonca  of  the  mind,  to  which  man's  intellect  hits 
«ver  Boared,  are  rendered  not  merely  comprelieusible,  but  absolute 
ntUter  of  amusemeuL  lie  would  have  been  avrare,  therefore,  that 
lUoi^  his  ideas  rise  far  indeed  above  the  pitch  of  ordinary  contem- 
pllition,  they  yet  strayed  not  beyond  the  reach  of  such  understandings 
H  Uod  lias  bestowed  upon  Llnglishmeo, 

Auother  fani^y  ol  the  same  writers  is,  tliut  Miltun  iuiving  been  n 
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teioher,  and  the  world,  likeamitchiDg  siihooiboy,  not  delighting  to  ho 
taiighl,  his  St  aiidieiici>  must  alwiijs  be  few.  t  hope  better  things  ot 
the  world.  For  whoever  is  desirous  of  Icuning  wbut  is  truth— and 
the  number  actuated  by  tliis  liuly  desire  IB  not  Email— is  fit  to  be  the 
auditor  of  liim  who  toaches  truth.  And,  to  speak  honestly,  I  have 
not  yet  teamed  to  think  bo  meanly  of  my  countrymen,  as  not  to 
believe  that  this  island  contains  many  mjriads  to  whom  tmth,  both 
in  politics  and  religion,  is  preclousaslife  itself.  Let  them  only  know 
in  what  secret  or  remote  shrine  it  may  be  found,  and  the  road  thither, 
I  am  perfluaded,  will  be  immediately  trodden  by  the  feet  of  innume- 
Table  pilgrims,  full  of  hope,  of  courage  to  dare,  of  fortitude  to  snSW, 
of  perseverance  to  obtain.  Englishmen  are  still  Englishmen.  The 
love  of  freedom — which  is  based  oo  truth  -  is  ever  their  ruling  paa- 
lion  (  and  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Milton,  they  sometimes  wholly  or  in 
part  neglect  their  benefactors,  and  those  who  best  would  serve  them, 
it  is  error,  not  ingratitude,  or  a  sullen  aversion  to  be  taught  whatever 
is  for  ueir  good. 

Every  man  who  ably  and  honestly  advocates  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  good  uovemmenC  ia  popular  in  England.  For,  naturally 
and  of  necessity,  the  prople's  synipaties  are  linked  to  those  who 
prove  thenisclvcB  their  Mends,  who  lahonr  to  diniinish  their  bor- 
demi,  and  diEFiisc  among  them  a  just  and  wholesome  relish  for 
knowledge  ;  to  provide  eivil  and  religious  instruction  for  their  chil- 
di'en,  and  elevate  them  to  that  mental  condition  in  which  they  may, 
with  safety  to  themselves,  and  to  the  state,  exercise  all  the  rights  of 
freemen.  For  services  of  this  kind  the  present  generation  is  in- 
debted to  many  distinguished  I'ouimoners  and  lords,  who  daily,  in 
the  Semite  or  at  popular  aasemhiius,  urge  forward  the  worit  of 
reformation 

But,  among  those  who  most  hononrabty  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  service  of  the  people,  advocating  the  cause  which  Milton  advo- 
cated, and  diffusing  far  and  wide  the  piijiciples  that  inflamed  hiB 
mind,  and  rendered  him  eloqoent  above  all  who  have  written  in 
English,  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  the  better  part  of  the  puhlio 
press  deserve  most  of  the  country.  What  the  pulpit  is  in  religion, 
that  is  the  press  in  civil  aflairs.  It  is  the  wi^pon  hy  the  use  tif 
which  Lberty  mutit  ultimately  stand  or  fall,  with  which  she  raiiat 
hew  down  thote  stuhhom  prejudices  that,  at  every  step,  obstruct 
her  movements;  and,  by  inspiring  a  salutory  terror  in  her  oppo- 
nents, command  the  leisure  necessnry  for  building  up  Chat  vast 
edifice  of  political  wisdom,  within  which  she  may  for  the  fuloro 
entrench  herself. 

And,  in  apite  of  much  hostility  and  many  untoward  circum- 
stsQces,  haw  powerful  is  the  inflnence  of  the  press,  and  how  aD 
but  complete  the  freedom  we  even  now  enjoy  in  England  !     Here 

'  f,  within  the  limits  of  the  Old  World,  is  it  lawful  to  espress  an 
t  opinion]  or   to  arraign,   when  truth  requires   it,  the  im* 
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polity,  or  improvidence,  or  luliewarniDess  of  our  mlere.  Ilere  only, 
when  oppressed  or  persecuted  at  home,  can  the  liberal  und  virt.uuua 
of  other  naliona  find  a  secure  refuge.  Tliis  ia  (he  plnce  where,  ea 
at  AlhoDB  in  old  times,  men  of  all  countries,  of  all  purties,  of  all 
religioas,  take  sanctuary  when  they  Deed  it.  And  the  glorj  of 
England,  wliii-h,  in  Millon'x  diijs,  waa  thought  to  be  enhanced  by 
the  ciovrdirig-  hither  of  slrangers  from  distant  couutriaa,  lo  bein- 
ilrueled  in  onr  learning  and  tlieologicol  arts,  is  rendered  donbly 
bright  now,  by  (he  pilgrimage  which  ail  free  and  noble  spirits,  that 
(pnrii  the  universal  yoke  of  the  Continent,  make  daily  to  this  fo- 
TDured  land. 

And  what  but  our  freedom — though  still  far  from  perfect — and 
the  TirtiioE  which  grow  out  of  it,  causes  the  English  name  to  ba 
everywhere  held  in  honour,  and  renders  it  a  pussporl  and  a  safe- 
guaiil,  as  I  have  myself  experienced,  even  among  savages  io  re- 
bellion againal  their  native  prince  1  to  be  associated  as  for  as 
known — and  whereis  it  not  1 — with  liiglimindedness,  geueroHliy,and 
the  pride  that  scorns  whatever  is  mean  acd  ungentlemunly  t  In 
every  land  whither  Providence  has  led  me,  I  have  enjoyed  the  in- 
eJEpresaible  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  name  of  my  country  pi'o- 
noimeed  with  respect;  of  finding  that,  though  excelled,  perhaps, 
bjr  one  country  in  this,  hy  another  in  thai,  Eoglond  was  univeisaliy 
■appoeed  to  surpass  all  in  freedom,  public  virtue,  religion,  and 
duse  adviuitages  of  poUUca)  strenglli  and  grandeur  unrelinquisb- 
aUy  possessed  by  the  inheritors  of  those  virtues. 

To  return,  however,  whence  I  have  thus  insensibly  digressed,  to 
the  causes  which  have  hitherto  obstructed  (he  popularity  of  Milton's 
profR  works ;  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  notice  the  reason  as- 
■ignedby  D' Israeli ;  namely,  that  having  been  written  for  the  timea 
is  which  the  author  lived,  they  naturally  went,  with  the  times,  out 
of  date.  By  the  Eame  reaaoniog,  uid  with  much  greater  probo- 
t^^,  the  con  tern  poi'aries  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  might  have 
eonduded  that  the  speeches  of  those  gri-at  orators  would  sink  with 
'Ibe  anooeeding  age  into  oblivion  ;  yet  we  find,  after  tlie  lapse,  ia 
«te  case,  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  mankind  still  taking  a 
-Uv^  interest  in  those  compositions,  while  such  as  desire  to  exer- 
OM  fn  their  own  day  a  similar  influence,  dwell  on  their  poljalied 
mi  irresistible  logic  with  rapture.  Tliis  reason,  therefore,  unless 
<pr>t  admit  extraordinary  inferiority  in  Miltoo,  is  still  mure  ansa tis- 
faetoiy  than  either  of  the  former.  Ulher  causes  must  be  sought, 
Kid  history  is  at  hand  to  supply  them. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  in  atl  his  wurhs,  Milton  stands  forth  the 
.■dfMate  of  popular  principles  of  government;  and  these  pllncl- 
1  phs  having,  at  the  Restoration,  been  abandoned  both  by  the  people 
.Mnd  the  aristocracy,  who  returned  like  animals  devoid  of  reason  to 
Ihcir  old  servimde  under  ihe  SttiBrts,  no  one  felt  disposed  to  tako 
np  books  every  sentence  of  which   must  liave  awakened  pongs  of 
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cODacience,  b;  contraating  Uieir  ihctaal  acrvilitj'  with  tlie  monlj  Mto* 
dilioQ  from  which  they  had  I'allEii.  It  ia,  in  fact,  nntiii'ol  to  Bliun 
wiiutever  engEnd^ra  a  aeose  of  humiliation  ;  and,  to  justify  their 
coadiict  ia  ao  daing,  meti  will  discover  reasons,  good  or  hud,  that, 
if  they  cannot  stand  well  in  their  own  eyes,  they  iiiiiy  at  least  seem 
to  eaoli  ottier  to  be  ander  the  influence  of  some  rational  principles 
of  action.  Uea<:e  the  lettered  slaves  who  apntni;  up  undur  the  foster- 
ing patronage  of  Charles  II.,  and  his  most  dissolute  anddespicahle 
court,  whose  principal  aim  it  was  to  depose  the  Almighty  Irom  his 
throne  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen,  laboured  with  all  the 
eatnestness  of  hirelings  to  dim  the  glory  uf  Milton,  and  tliose  other 
holy  and  magDanimous  men,  who,  with  high  and  honest  views,  had 
sought  to  coiiimjuid  fur  themselveit  and  their  brethren  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty,  religious  and  civil. 

Hy  this  horde  of  unprincipled  sophists  the  defender  of  the  people 
of  England  was  maliciously  confounded  with  that  host  of  unTiieless 
fanatics  that,  during  the  troubles  of  the  commonwealth,  had  issued 
forth  from  the  crannies  and  dark  places  of  society,  tilling  the  land, 
like  locusts,  with  the  nnct^aiHing  murmur  of  their  bigotry.  The 
slanders  oi  Salmnsius,  Morus,  Dumonlin,  and  others  of  tliut  stamp 
were  ro-minted,  aud  issued  by  royal  authority.  Every  art  whidl 
malice  could  suggest,  or  baseness  invent,  was  put  in  practice  to 
cover  the  memory  of  the  commonwealth  with  obloquy ;  and 
Milton,  as  its  roost  formidable  defender,— though,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  powerful  friends,  be  escaped  the  king's  axe,  which  was 
sharpened  to  deprive  England  of  the  Paradise  Lost,^ — yet  cuuld  not 
fail,  both  during  life  and  afterwards,  to  be  held  up  as  an  object  ut 
abhorrence  by  all  whoui  the  re- establishment  of  servitude  supplied 
with  diahoDDorabte  bread.  Even  Uo^bes,  himself  a  persucuted  man, 
and  one  whom  the  consciousness  of  genius  should  have  inspired 
with  nobler  tljoughta,  could  not  resist  the  promptings  of  his  slavish 
ttimper,  to  inflict  a  paltry  wound  ou  the  man 


Such,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  true  cause  why  the  prose  works  of 
Milton  have  so  long  been  condemned  to  dust  and  cobwebs.  Fur 
when  once  the  spawn  of  the  Restoration  had  henped  upon  them,  as 
on  a  brood  of  Titans,  whole  mountains  of  contumely  aud  falsehood] 
and  thus  almost  wholly  concealed  their  existence  fi-om  the  public, 
H  taste  for  a  very  diiiereut  order  of  books  was  formed  throughout 
the  land  ;  lor  hooks  filled,  like  Rochester's,  Sedley's,  Wycheily'B, 
with  unspeakable  uoai'seoess  and  uhsceniiy,  with  impiety,  iiTeligion, 
and  the  mast  ignoble  adulation ;  and  it  is  ensy  to  imagine  that 
among  the  admirers  of  baculianuls  su  gross  and  godless,  an  author 
Buch  as  Milton,  in  port  and  majesty  like  a  prophet,  and  with  gm" 
menls  scented  by  the  sacied  initnse  ot  the  ottai',  must  have  proved 
•n  unwelcome  guest.  Vite  rapidly  lelaxes  and  enervates  the  mind ; 
Kud  the  public,  grawing  daily  uiui-c  and  more  familiar  with  gniv«t 
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Sag  seDtimente,  and  the  licentious  passionB  wliicli,  during  Chvin 
Ifae  Second's  rtign,  constituted  tlie  brpatli  of  literary  inapimtiiiU, 
•uon  became  enliiely  incnpuble  of  deriving  pleasure  from  composi- 

0  such  tu  Miltoti'B,  wliei-e  profligaay  receives  no  countenance. 
Tbittr  relifpouB  clniracter,  tlieref'ore,  once  their  passport  topoputa- 
_  ,now  stood  ill  Ihe  irayt  I'or  to  quote  a  Teree  of  Scripture  seemed 
to  einelt  of  lepublicanism.    And,  ^tliongli  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  and 

«  few  others,  endeavoured  to  combat  the  advooilea  of  deiiio- 
Crac;  witb  their  own  weapons,  by  forcing  certain  manj^led  tPKls 
rnto  the  service  of  absolute  power,  it  wjis  ujion  the  whole  tliought 
dangerous,  at  court,  to  make  any  refercuce  to  the  groat  sioreliouse 
and  armoury  of  the  Rouudhends, 

Cast,  b;  these  means,  into  temporary  oblivion,  tliey  were  long 
mfl^red  to  remain  in  it.  For  most  literary  men  are  too  intent  on 
advancing  tlieir  own  reputation,  to  turn  aside,  wiili  some  risk  of 
endangering  it,  to  rescue  from  undeserved  neglect  the  orphan  rs> 
mains  of  genius.    They  fear,  at  least  in  the  service  of  the  dead,  to 

le  the  serpent  guardians  of  prejudice  ;  and  nrith  a  worldly  prti- 

;e,  for  nhich,  according  (o  their  charactera,  men  will  blame  or 
oomiuend  them,  relinqnish  to  others,  bolder  or  less  wise,  the  task  of 
d<HDg  justice  to  those  who  can  no  longer  actively  vindicate  them- 

jt  this  policy,  however  laudable  it  may  be  considered  by  others, 

1  can  neither  admire  nor  adopt.    In  the  common  intercourse  of  life 

e  are  grateful  to  whomsoever  inBlructs  or  amusos  ns,  much  more 

>  tnra  who  begets  in  our  ininda  a  love  of  the  good  and  benutilHil : 

■d  if,  in  our  presence,  his  character  be  misprised,  or  evil-epoken  of 

ij  «th«rs,  we  would  generously,  iii  consideration  of  wliat  we  owe 

turn,  hazard  something  to  vindicate  his  good   name.      The  same 

Be  we  should,  I  think,  pursue  when  he  who  affords  ub  instmo- 

or  delight  is  dead,  and  therefore  no  longer  able  to  explain,  de- 

Tslope,  or  defend  his  opinions,  by  the  misrepresenting,  perhaps,  of 

which  he  suffers  in  the  estimation  of  mankind.    It  seems  to  be  our 

duty  10  labour  with  an  eameainess  proportioned  to  the  benefits  he 

J  have  conferred  on  us,  to  obtain  for  him,  as  far  as  our  influence 

exlemds,  a  bearing.      It  signifies   nothing  to  plead    onr  inability. 

'  Lore  is  fertile  in  expedients;  and  he  wlio  with  honest  enthusiasm, 

ttndcrlakea  to  serve  the  greatest  man,  when  suffering  from  injustice, 

will  find,  like   the  mouse  in  the  lable,  that  even   the  most  dia- 

ilbi^ished  for  strength  may  be  indebted  to  his  weakness.     And 

'  p  GBD  describe  the  delight  with  which  the  student  bends  over  the 

■e  of  Miltou  !  with  which  he  witiiesses  the  kindling  of  that  impo- 

DB  spirit,  when  rousing  all  his  energies  to  contend  for  his  own 

£iny,  or  the  glory  of  his  country  1  Who  but  must  love  him — who 
it  mutt,  in  spirit,  embrace  him  with  tears  of  pleasure,  when  soaring, 
hi  the  fervour  of  his  eloiiuence.  to  a  height  of  grandeur  never  but- 
IMBseA  by  man,  he  pours  fortli  liis  noblest  sentiments  in  detenoe  at 
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frsedom  I  And  trtio  now,  at  this  distaniie  of  time,  can  liaten  la 
thoBs  bursts  of  enthudagin,  bo  frequent  in  his  works,  even  Ihough 
lisped  b^  the  lipa  of  a  cliild,  without  tha  most  tumultuous  emotiooB 
of  mingled  rapture  and  nonder. 

All  these  things  coDBidered,  it  appears  to  be  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, — Dot  withstanding  the  causes  wo  have  enumerated, — that  men 
should  BO  generally  liavo  abstained  from  the  peruflal  of  works  so 
palpably  excellent.  Yet  Addison,  who,  in  the  Spectator,  en deavonred 
to  do  justice  to  Paradise  liost, — which,  had  also,  until  then,  expe- 
rienced a  considerahle  share  of  neglect, — took  no  pains  to  reacne  the 
prose  treatises  from  the  same  fate.  But  tho  causes  that  liad  at  iirst 
thrown  them  into  the  shade  were  still  in  operation.  And  thoiigll, 
soon  after  the  Revolution  of  ISB8,  Toland  had  meritoriously  sought 
to  bring  them  oneo  more  into  notice,  his  success  was  extremely  par- 
tial) for  few  or  no  references  ure  made  to  any  of  them  hy  the 
Tritera  of  what  has  been  absurdly  called  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  literature. 

In  the  year  173Bi  however,  when  the  minister  "-as  supposed  to  be 
meditating  some  grievons  restrictions  on  the  press,  Thompson  tho 
poet,  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  publbhed  an  edition  of  the  Speech 
for  tlie  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  with  a  spirited  preface.  Or. 
Birch  had,  indeed,  a  few  years  earlier  edited  the  whole  of  the  prose 
works,  first  in  folio,  and,  a  second  time,  in  quarto,  with  a  laborious 
biography  of  the  author  prefixed.  Gradually,  from  tliut  period  to 
the  present,  these  trophies  of  the  commonwealth  have  attracted, 
among  the  lovers  of  literature,  more  and  more  notice  ;  and  it  should 
not  ha  forgotten  that  among  those  who  have  done  most  service  in 
ttua  way  are  several  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself,  is  numbered 
among  those  that  have  written  the  life  of  Milton,  I  must  necessarily 
speak;  but,  though  of  all  his  adversaries,  from  tlie<lays  of  Salmasiut 
and  Dumoiilin  to  the  present,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  moat  mis- 
chievous and  unjust,  it  is  very  far  from  being  my  desire  tu  remember 
his  hostility  irilh  bitterness :  for  be  too,  in  spite  of  many  faiiiogs, 
was  a  good  man,  and  a  distinguished  writer.  It  is  now,  however, 
very  generally  acknowledged,  tliat  in  undertaking  a  Life  of  Milton 
he  ventured  upon  what  he  was  unfit  to  execute;  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  his  libel  were  omitted  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  con- 
demned to  the  oblivion  it  deserves,  the  following  remarks  would  be 
in  some  measure  unnecessary.  But  so  long  as  that  production  is 
reprinted,  and  circulated,  eveij  honest  and  impartial  inau,  liowever 
favourably  disposed  in  other  respects  towards  Johnson,  must,  when 
Milton  is  his  snhject,  do  liia  best  to  defend  him  from  its  envenomed 
oalitmnies. 

Dr.  Johnson,  no  matter  how,  and  perhaps  both  the  cause  and 
manner  were  unknown  even  to  himself,  had  early  imbibed  principle* 
{■runrable  to  arbitrary  power;   uod,  notwithstanding  that  he  ae- 
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■epted  of  a,  peasion  from  a.  prince  <if  tlif^  limiae  of  Ilannver,  u  lu*. 
Iieeted  of  having  been  secretly  a  Jnrobite.  lie  was,  besides,  consti- 
tBtionally  averse  from  the  sportive  pmnka  of  freedom,  wliicli,  by 
denundliig  tlie  groiiDds  of  opinions  in  reality  based  upon  a  elouil, 
irimU  have  aeriously  ruffled  liis  Bniirity.  He  loved  to  eiercifie,  in 
Ian  own  person,  a,  sort  uf  dictatorship  ;  nnd,  with  a  consistency  not 
irftrai  found  in  such  petty  deeiiots,  woa  willing  the  government  BLoold 
exennae  tlie  same  despotic  authority  over  him.  In  Milton,  how- 
ewr,  he  discovered  a  ma.n  the  moet  impatient  of  servitude;  who 
id,  moreover,  contributed,  in  no  Btnall  degree,  to  tlie  downfall  of 
fl  Stnuia,  defended  the  tyrannicide  of  his  countrymen,  and  over- 
vhelmed  with  contempt  all  who  thought  aa  Johnson  thought.  It 
B,  therefore,  natural,  and  almost  excusable,  in  the  successful  es. 
^let  and  biographer,  to  aim  at  cmshing  the  reputation  of  the  old 
damocratical  puritan,  by  accusing  him  of  plagiarism,  domestic  ty< 
naiiy,  laxity  of  morals,  aud  iusinuating,  cautiously,  a  charge  of 
ifreligion. 

The  only  motive  which,  hod  he  well  calculated,  might  have  de- 
len«d  him,  would  have  been  a  consideration  of  thu  irreparable 
iDJnry  he  must  thus  iuHict  on  his  own  fame,  by  passing  down  to 
Maturity  as  a  wrong-headed  sophist,  insensible  to  the  beauty  of 
Sberty  and  truth,  destitute  of  sympathy  for  mankind  at  large,  and 
M^,  no  matter  for  what  I'Gward,  to  the  enemies  and  oppressors  of 
Oto  people.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  result,  such  his  punish- 
rnant;  and  as  Milton  rises  higher  and  higher  towards  the  zenith, 
Jehnaoa  must  set.  They  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heaven 
of  Sune,  or  if  they  do,  Johnson's  star  must  "  pale  its  ineffectual 
firs"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milton's  glory. 

Ttus,  in  many  respects,  no  doubt,  is  lo  be  regretted ;  but  some 
good  will  spring  from  it,  if  it  teach  us,  as  the  example  of  an  eseou- 
tiob  teaiiiie!!,  to  blame  with  less  acrimony  the  illustrious  dead. 
With  respect  to  myself,  no  example  is  necessary  lo  cause  me  to 
tgeA  of  Johnson  with  moderation,  for  I  honour  his  memory,  as  I 
da  that  of  every  other  good  inun  ;  but  honouring  Milton's  much 
RMre,  as  that  of  one  every  way  greater  and  better,  (he  reader,  I 
trmt.  Rill  pardon  me  the  warmth  I  cannot  but  feel  when  dishononr 
nd  obloquy  are  attempted  to  be  thrown,  by  what  hand  M)ever,apon 
is  most  venerable  name.  At  first  sight,  Johnson's  attack  appears 
a  be  grave,  and  conducted  without  any  remarkable  outrage  on 
pablio  decency.  It  has  little  of  the  buffoonery,  scurrility,  and  coarse 
inrective  with  which  Aristoplianes  attacks  Socrates.  Ue  does  not 
use  tlie  poet  of  filching  a  cloak,  of  measuring  £ea-leaps,  of  causing 
iMlf  to  be  suspended  in  a  bosket  between  heaven  and  earth,  to 
ipe,  while  under  llie  oestrum  of  meditation,  the  hebetating  influ- 
e  of  the  grosser  atmosphere.  His  charges  of  impiety  are  less 
bveadiy  insinuiited,  though  introduced  with  inferior  skill :  but,  in 
I  points,  tiu  lets  likely  in  modorn  times  to  tell  against  the 
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accvieil,  he  excels  tlie  antntMit  b'beller  in  adroitness.  Knowing  haw 
pre-emineiitly  lojal  and  at  inched  to  their  kings  the  Hnglisli  are  ac- 
counted, be  sulisUciiieg,  iu  his  pleading,  the  word  "re^cide"  for 
*'  tjrajmicide ;  **  represents  the  |H>et  devoored  bj  the  most  offensiTe 
vanity,  vhich,  he  Bays,  imt  only  led  hiiu  to  cotertain  ridlcnloasly 
lofty  ideas  of  himself,  but  enviously  and  gradgingly  to  defraud  other 
men  of  their  jnst  praise;  atfimis,  that  iu  his  domestic  government, 
he  was  a  tyrant,  a  bad  Intshand,  a  bad  father,  one  who,  with  the 
means  of  doing  better  in  his  possession,  gave  his  children  a  wretched 
penurious  education;  tiist,  on  returning  from  his  travels,  he  tnost 
unpatriotically  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  jonth  ;  which  Johnson, 
who  had  tried  it  himself,  endenvours  to  confound  with  mechanical 
employmenta  by  culling  it  a  "trade;"  nay,  more,  that  he  pushed 
his  repiibUcan  habits  so  for  as  to  adopt  an  abstemious  system  of 
diet,  which  to  an  elegant  epicure  and  diner-ont,  like  Johnson,  most 
have  appeared  still  worse  than  writing  against  the  bishops.  To 
crown  ait,  to  mm  up  his  numerous  deliuquencleB  in  one  fearful 
word,  he  insinuates,  bnt  hesitates  to  assert  positively,  that  Milton, 
was  PDOB — that  he  sulfereil  hunjier;  but  that  yet,  in  the  midEt  at 
his  indigence,  his  proud  heallienisli  spirit  looked  with  intoterablo 
■com  upon  tyrants  and  slaves,  and  dared  to  dreani  of  eternal  fume. 

Tiiefus  which,  in  the  fable,  escaped  from  a  trap  witli  the  loss  of  hi< 
netliet  busby  appendage,  abhorred  ever  after  all  alluaioD  to  tails.  So 
Jobnson  felt  out  of  temper  when  the  course  of  bis  narrative  led  him 
to  speak  of  poverty.  Nevertheless,  he  who.  in  writing  to  a  book- 
seller, could  subscribe  himself  the  "  IJinnerleas,"  migbt  have  been 
expected  to  exhibit  some  sympathy  for  genius  in  distress.  Bnt  thi^ 
perhaps,  was  weakness.  The  recollection  of  how  frequently  he  had 
sat  dawn  hungry—  not  with  Philosophy,  for  that  ha  never  knew, 
but  with  Criticism  and  Biography — was  no  doubt  painful:  khd,  falling' 
on  better  days,  he  wos  tempted  to  despise  the  wisdom  which,  lilia 
his  own  erevhile,  knew  not  how  to  provide  itself  with  &  dinner. 

Another  sore  point  with  Johnson  waa,  that  Milton  should  be  said 
to  have  rejected,  after  the  Restoration,  tlie  jilnce  of  Latin  Secretojyi 
to  Charles  the  Second.  Few  men  heartily  believe  in  the  exislencs 
of  virtue  above  their  own  reach.  He  knew  what  he  would  have- 
done  under  similar  circumstances;  he  knew  that,  bad  he  lived  daring 
the  period  of  the  commonwealth,  a  similar  ufier  from  the  "  Regi--. 
cides"  would  have  met  with  no  "  sturdy  refusal"  from  hiin  ;  ha. 
knew  it  was  in  hia  eyes  no  sin  to  accept  of  a  pension  from  one  whom 
he  considered  an  iisurjier  :  how,  then,  coulil  he  believe,  what  most' 
have  hnmiliated  him  in  liis  own  esteem,  that  ihe  olil  blind  republican, 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  years  and  indigence,  still  cherishedi 
heroic  virme  in  his  soul,  and  spumed  the  offer  of  a  tyrant  I  Uli^l 
fam  he  had  filled  the  same  office  under  Oliver  Cromwell !  Miltoa 
"  Old  Noll  "  as  a  greater  and  better  Sylla,  to  whom,  in  the 
his  work  against  the  restoration  of  kingship,  he  compares 
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B,  and  evideotly  hoped  to  the  iBat,  what  was  bIwrjb,  perhapi,  in- 
tended by  the  FrutmiiDV.  ddiI  understood  between  ihcni,  that,  aa 
.  aa  the  trouble*  i>f  the  tlin<?<i  should  l>e  properly  appeiised,  he 
treold  eetabliah  the  ru^ubllr  In  thia  hope  Milton  consented  to 
e  with  him,  Dot  to  aarvo  Lim  ;  for  Cnnnn'ell  always  professed  to 
lie  the  aervaaC  of  tlie  popple.  And,  after  all,  there  was  rome  differ- 
)  between  Crom^t  and  Charles  II.  With  the  former,  the 
lOr  of  Paradise  I«8t  bad  something  in  common  ;  they  ware  both 
great  men,  they  wore  both  eneniiea  to  that  remnant  of  feudal  bar- 
ban  wn,  vliich,  supported  by  prejudice  and  ignorance,  had  for  Dgea 
exerted  so  fatal  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  their  country. 

Hinds  of  Butli  aa  order — in  some  things,  tliongh  not  in  all, 
wambling — m i jjli t  naturally  enough  co-operate  :  for  tliey  could 
TCspoet  each  othei'.  But  with  what  senae  of  decuruui,  or  reverence 
fbr  his  own  chorjicter,  remembering  the  glorious  cause  for  which  he 
struggled,  could  Hilton  have  reconciled  to  Itia  conscieDce,  taking 
e  under  the  i-uturned  Stuart,  to  mingle  daily  with  the  crowd  of 
dsts  who  blasphemed  the  Almighty,  and  with  swinish  vices  de- 
id  hie  image  in  the  polluted  chambers  of  Wliileliall  1  The  poet 
l^jarded  them  with  contemptuous  abhorrence  ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
exoeedingly  mistaken,  desciibed  theni  under  the  names  of  devils,  in 
the  oourt  of  their  patron  and  inspirer  below.  Besides,  even  had 
tti9)' pOBsessed  the  few  virtues  compatible  with  servitude,  it  wonld 
have  been  matter  of  constaut  cluigrin,  of  taunt  and  reviling  on  one 
nde,  and  silent  hatred  on  the  other,  to  liave  brought  together  repub- 
JoMl  and  slave  in  the  same  bureau,  and  to  have  compelled  a  demo- 
iraHo  pen  to  mould  court  phrases  for  a  despicable  master. 

80  far,  however,  was  the  biographer  from  compreliending  the  cha- 
raoter  of  the  man  whose  life  he  undertook  to  write,  that  he  seems  to 
have  thought  it  an  imputation  on  him,  and  a  circumstance  for  whiufa 
it  is  necessary  to  pity  his  lot,  that  the  dissolute  nobles  of  the  age 
~  'om  resorted  to  his  humble  dwelling  1  Tho  sentiment  is  worthy  of 
SalmaaiuB.  Hut  was  there  then  living  a  man  who  would  not  have 
1  honoured  by  passing  under  tho  shadow  of  chat  roof?  — by 
listening  to  the  o^eenls  of  those  inspired  lips  ? —by  being  greeted 
'  remembered  bv  ium,  whose  slightest  commendation  was  immor- 
tality t  Elijah  or'Elisha,  or  Moseg,  or  David,  or  Paul  of  Tanas, 
would  have  sat  down  with  Milton,  and  found  in  him  a  kindred  spirit. 
Bui  the  slave  ofLadyOostlemaine.orthe  traitor  Monk,  or  Roohester, 
ir  the  husband  of  Miss  Hyde,  or  tliaC  Lord  Chesterfield  who  saw  wliat 
Hamilton  describes,  and  dared  not  wiUihls  sword  revenge  the  insult, 
might,  forsooth,  have  thought  it  s  piece  of  condescension  to  be  seen  1 
in  the  Delphic  cavern  of  England,  whence  proceeded  those  sacred 
Terses  which,  in  literature,  have  raised  ber  above  all  other  nations, 
t6  the  level  of  Greece  Itself ! 

In  every  puint  of  view,  however,  Johnson  was  unhappy  in  bis  al- 
Icmpts  at  appreciating  Milton.    Uut  he  knew  what  would  tell  witli 
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the  vulgar ;  and,  tlierefore,  not  caring  for  wliat  inference  nil^bt  be 
drawn  by  the  more  judicious,  l>oldl}'  advanced  what  lie  deini'ed  to  be 
believed,  without  giving  liimaelf  tlie  trouble  to  inauire  whether  U 
were  true  or  not.  To  lesseu  the  authority  of  a  idud'b  political  opi- 
niouB,  it  is  impoeeible  to  conceive  a  surer  iray  to  euecced  with  the 
unreflecting  than  by  creating  the  belief  that  he  was  a  closet-philoao- 
pher,  or  statesman,  wIlu  Buiuged  liimaelf  with  making  governments 
on  paper,  and,  like  another  Jupiter,  regulating,  from  hia  throne  of 
clouds,  the  aSMrs  of  a  world  existing  only  in  lus  iniaginB.tiaii.  Tbii 
service  is  what  Johogon  undertakes  to  perform  fur  Jliltun,  who,  in 
his  eyes,  was  a  poor  recluse  scholar,  with  little  ejcperieoce  or  Imow- 
ledge  of  husinesa.  Ue  might,  indeed, — for  this  wero  difficult  to 
deny, — conEtnlct  an  epic  poem  i  but  immediately  plunged  beyond 
his  depth  when  he  sought  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  state,  which  are 
only  to  be  comprehended  by  persons,  who,  like  himself  and  BoswelJ, 
had  mingled  witli  tlie  great  world,  and  discovered  by  wliat  secret 
springs  the  matdiine  of  the  commonwealth  is  kept  moving. 

When  drawing  up  this  part  of  liis  brief,  Johnsoo  must  doubtless 
have  lost  sight,  for  a  moment,  of  the  circumstances  of  Milton's  life. 
He  must  have  overlooked  that,  after  Requiring  such  knowledge  as  is 
uttaiuable  at  an  university,  and  hy  the  most  Qiligeut  private  study, 
he  had,  at  a  ripe  age,  travelled  through  several  foreign  kingdoms, 
mixing  freely  with  persons  of  all  ranks,  carefully  noting  whatever 
seenied  worthy  of  remark,  having  rendered  himself  bu  far  master  of 
their  languages  us  to  be  able,  in  most  Europesu  oonntriee,  tu  express 
himself  with  the  fluency  of  a  native  itbatwitb  tlie  habits  and  manners 
uf  youth,  his ''  trade  "  of  teaching  had  made  him  acquainted  (  tliat 
his  studies,  as  his  adversaries  found  to  their  cost,  had  rendered  him 
familiar  with  the  tranaactiooa  of  post  times  ;  and  that,  if  he  really, 
after  all,  was  ignorant  in  thescienceof  politics,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had,  during  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  been  deeply  and  actively 
engaged  in  public  business,  living  among  the  ablest  statesmen  of  th« 
age,  conversing  daily  with  Cromwell,  whom  Dr.  Johnson,  perhaps, 
will  allow  to  have  been  something  of  a  politician— if  after  all  this,  1 
gay,  he  was  still  a  novice  in  stale  matters,  his  stupidity  must  have 
achieved  a  iiiarvelloua  triumph  over  opportunity. 

To  such  a  conclusion,  however.  Dr.  Johnson,  expert  as  be  is  in 
BophiBtry,  will,  perhaps,  £nd  it  difficult  to  briug  ua  (  and  it  remains 
to  be  comprehended  by  what  logic  he  could  himself  have  arrived  at 
it  1  there  appear  to  be  but  the  two  ways  following  ;— first,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  scales  of  prejudice  lay  bo  thick  upon  his  eyes  that 
he  wtks  incapable  of  discerning  the  truth  ;  or,  secondly,  that  discern- 
ing it  well,  he  disingenuously  wrote  contrary  to  his  couvictiuu 
Now,  wluch  way  soever  the  question  be  decided,  little  lustre  wilt 
thereby  be  added  to  the  doctor's  repulal ion. 

K-iOn  another  subject,  of  a  very  different  nature,  the  lilographer  ap* 
« t<*  have  been  desirous  of  shaking  the  pillars  ul'  Milton's  fum«: 
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W I  hop?  I  maj  in  this  have  miaimderstood  him,  Ihoagh  hie  lan- 
guage seems  bul  tuo  clear,  tt  regards  the  moral  I'hurooter  of  the 
bard,  and  thai  too  on  a  point  npuu  which  be  had  heea  of^u  attaclied 
bj  Ilia  sncniies,  and  was  peculiarly  sensitive.  Afler  relating  the  cir- 
eonutonces  of  his  firet  morriago,  and  the  strange  visit  liis  wife,  scared 
hf  "  ipare  diet  and  hard  studj',"  made,  in  the  course  of  one  mouth, 
to  her  relntiona.  Dr.  Jolinson  adds  :  "  Millon  vas  too  busy  to  much 
B  his  wife;  he  pursuEd  his  etudiee,  anil  now  and  then  vitiled  the 
Main  Margaret  i-eigli,  lehom  hehaa  mentUmiHl  in  ona  a/  hit  ttmneU." 

Let  the  reader  consider  the  whole  passage.  Milton's  wife,  a  month 
■{ter  marriagif,  leaves  htm,  but  her  absence  gives  him  little  concern. 
Andhow  happens  iliis  f  'Why.  he  pursues  hia  studies.  But  did  not 
t,  whose  sensibilities  had  just  been  roused  b;  female  society, 
require  something  to  love  ?  Oh,  he  now  and  tlien  visits  the  Lady 
Hargaret  Leigh,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  one  of  his  BoaiietB  !    Ib 

'  not  the  inference  clear  ?  It  may,  however,  be  worth  wblEe  to  inquire, 
«lio  was  the  Lady  Margaret  Leigh  ?  Dots  she  seem  to  liave  been 
B  person  accustomed  to  console  husbands  for  the  loss  of  their  wives  ? 
It  spears  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  E^rl  of  Marlborough,  High 
Awsurer  of  England^  under  Jumes  I.  Having  married  a  Capt^ 
jMtlBOn,  she,  according  to  custom,  preserved  her  title:  and  being 

'  eelebr&ted  for  her  talents  and  learning,  her  house  would  seem  tobave 
been  the  resort  of  the  principal  literary  men  of  the  day,  among  whom 
l^Hou  was  one  ;  so  that  his  visits  resolve  themselves  into  being  pre- 
[t  at,  what  in  feshionable  phrase  would  perhaps  be  termed,  her 
iversaitioni.  Bitt  if,  after  all,  Johnson  means  nothing  particular 
in  Ifaia  passage,  it  must  he  admitted  he  has  arranged  his  words  in  a 
very  carious  manner,  and' is*  at  least  liable  to  the  charge  of  nnsldl- 

Asd  what  is  meant  hy  "  spare  diet  and  bard  study  ?"  Is  it  in- 
■  tended  to  lie  insinuated  timlMrs.Milton  was  stinted  by  her  husband 
in  beef  and  mutton  ?  Or  is  the  wliole  only  the  balluaination  of  an 
C^oure,  whose  imagination  instantly  takes  the  alarm  at  the  least 
t  of  abstemiousness?  And  with  respect  to  the  hard  studying, 
at  are  we  to  infer? — that,  during  the  honeymoon,  Milton  sought 
n  his  wife  the  toslc  of  conjugating  Hebrew  verbs,  or  of 
g  Ihrougb  IhoEB  "  Loorian  Bemnants,"  which  he  shortly  after- 
I'TCrie  recommended  to  the  world  ?  If  on  the  £nit  bringing  home  of 
Jtgoy  young  wife,  and  in  the  midst  of  th.it  flutter  of  spirits  which  bis 
imiditiiin  must  necessarily  have  caused,  be  could  himself  study  hard, 
-'twill  answer  for  the  harmlessness  of  his  visits  to  the  Lady  Margaret 
Xiei|^,  or  any  otiier  lady;  and  am  truly  sorry  the  doctor  should 
'    e  anSered  his  mind  to  be  distressed  by  a  circumstance  in  itself  so 

.til impossible  to-be  serious  in  rebiitling  insinuations  so  absurd. 
'JcboBon  was  in  an  ill  humour  nil  the  time  lie  was  employed  in  writing 
"  is  Life,  and  saw  everything  in  a,  wrong  light.     Consequently,  even 
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am  a  rhetoricBl  pleading,  written  ad  captandian  tmlgut,  his  work,  not' 
withstanding  that  he  vas  a  difitinguislii^d  proftuient  in  the  art,  if 
iranling  in  many  of  those  graces  of  BophiBlry,  upon  wliich  lie  wlio 
■dvomtas  a  bad  cause  miisl  principally  rely.  Ue  does  not  HufficieaClj 
oloak  his  hatred  ;  frequently  becotnesconfused,  and  contradicla  hira- 
Klf,  which  in  such  a  esse  lias  the  worst  possible  appearancu ;  grovs 
Bbnsive,  and  calls  Dames  j  and  in  his  eagerness  to  blacken  Milton's 
memor7,  makes  BSsertions  which,  unfoltunately  for  him,  every  person 
has  the  means  of  proving  lj)  be  untrue.  This  is  grievously  to  lin 
against  the  an  nphUtiea,  where  all  stabbing  should  be  performed 
adroitly  in  the  dark,  or  with  a  smile,  as  if  ooly  in  jest.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  his  dialectic  powers  have  been  very  much  overrated. 
Ho  dancBS  the  literary  Pyrrhic  awkwardly,  allowing  his  adversary  b 
hundred  opportunities  of  hitting  him,  evun  when  he  fancies  himself 
beat  prepared. 

I  have  already  explained  the  grounds  of  Johnson's  antipathy  to 
Milton :  he  hated  him  because  he  was  the  advocate  of  good  govern- 
ment; and  he  hated  all  men  of  similar  predilections.  But  if,  inde- 
pendently of  politics,  he  considered  him  a  good,  religious  man,  he 
should  liave  abstained  from  writing  his  Life,  kuowing  it  is  impossible 
we  should  do  justice  to  him  whom  we  hate.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  rated  him  low  in  point  of  virtue  and  murality,  it  was  his  duty  to 
say  so,  and  make  that  the  foundatfon  of  his  attack  ;  for,  by  proving 
his  position,  he  would  have  emancipated  ns  from  what  he  esteemed 
the  absurd  veneration  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hold 
the  name  of  Milton.  Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  he  puts  on  the 
armour  and  takes  up  the  weapons  of  a  sophist.  Ho  preleods  to 
participate  in  our  reverence  ;  and,  had  Ills  powers  been  equal  to  the 
task,  would  have  created  in  ua  the  belief  that  notlliug  could  have 
been  more  ptunfol  to  bim  than  to  kill  an  illustnous  reputation. 

Bnt  his  mask  is  too  tMn  to  ccnccal  the  joy  ha  feels  when  he  aup- 
poBBB  he  has  his  great  enemy  at  Jisadvantnge ;  that  he  bugs  and 
fondles  his  viotioi  only  to  feel  where  he  is  moat  vulnerable  ;  that  he 
coaxes  and  Batters  solely  to  put  him  off  his  ^ard.  Sumettmes  he 
amuses  him  with  the  hope  that  he  maybe  allowed  to  keep  his  virtue, 
if  he  will  suffer  his  political  wisdom  to  be  demolished.  Anon  he 
places  him  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  in  this  way  t — if  he  nn* 
derstood  not  the  import  of  what  he  said,  he  was  uu  ignoramus ;  if 
he  did,  lie  waa  guilty  of  voluutary  impiety.  Or  he  undflrlakes,  by 
the  following  ingenious  method,  to  convict  hira  of  falaebood : — 
Milton  had  been  accused  of  having  suhjfcted  himself  to  personal 
cliastisement  at  the  university ;  in  liis  writings  he  solemnly  denies 
the  charge  ;  but  he  says  also,  in  one  of  his  juvenile  poems,  that  there 
wore  other  things  besides  threats  which  he  disliked  in  a  college  liiei 
Johnson,  by  altering  his  words,  says  what  was  more  than  threats,  w«l 
probably  punishment ;  rrgo,  Milton  most  bethought,  what  III ' 
mipiety  to  write. 
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lOQ  nrtllico  fi>r  a  pleader  tu  aitn  at  inilAting  the  judges 
BgainEt  tiis  opponeut.  JuluiBan  lias  recnuree  to  Uiis  liBckiie;ed 
trick,  where  he  insinuates  that  Milton'ii  liigh  opinion  of  liimaelf  was, 
|)erbaps,  ningled  with  some  fontciopt  fur  others  j  "  for  Ecarcel?  any 
mao  ever  wrote  so  much  and  praised  so  few."  And,  lest  the  reader 
■llonld  forget  it,  he  again  repeats  Chnt  lie  is  vary  frugal  of  liis  praise. 
Nww,  of  two  tilings,  one  ia  certain  :  either  Johnson  had  not  read  the 
prose  works  of  Milton,  and  therefore  knew  not  whom  lie  might  havs 
praised  or  hlamed ;  or,  if  he  hod  rend  tliem,  he  was  on  easy  terms 
with  his  conscience,  and  wrote  like  a  Jesuit.  He  pleased  himself, 
howerer,  with  the  refleutiun  that,  whether  what  he  said  were  ti'ue  or 
not,  it  would  be  difficult  to  cuDvict  liim;  for  whatever  number  of 
writers  yoo  might  reckon  up,  as  praised  by  Milton,  he  might  still 
answer  that  he  uonaidered  them  but  few.  Neverthelen,  tlicyaieso 
many,  that  one  might,  I  (liink,  almost  fill  a  page  with  their  names. 

The  biographer  next  intimates  his  belief  that  Milton  had  been 

guilty  of  the  moat  nefarious  action  of  interpolating  king  Charies's 

poHthnmous  work,— the  Kikon  Basiiike,  if  it  was  indeed  written  by 

binij— end  then,  when  he  came  to  write  against  it,  of  cotidemsing 

Qie  monarch  for  the  impiety  of  his  own  interpolation !     This  accii- 

Btion  is  made  in  a  most  extraordinary  sentence,  such  as  none  bat  a 

wpfaist  could  have  written.    He  desires  the  reader  to  infer  that 

Milton  was  rendered  diahouest  by  faction  :  but  the  reason  he  aub- 

'  '   I  is  absurd ;  for  he  was  suspected,  says  he,  of  having  interpolated 

I^on  Bosilike.    Now,  no  man  is  dishonest  because  he  may  be 

■u^ected  of  this  or  that;  he  is  disbonest  if  he  has  performed  a  dis- 

'  Hiest  action ;  otherwise,  he  who,  without  evidence,  accuses  him  of 

Kill  an  act,  is  himself  dishonest,  and  should  bear  the  penalty  attached 

<  mch  a  character. 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  sets  all  lo^o  at  deiiaaoe.  The  use  of  the 
fnterpolated  prayer.  Dr.  Jolmson  contends,  was  perfectly  innocent ; 
**  ''  they,"  lie  adds,  "  who  could  so  noisily  censDm  it,  with  a,  little 
lion  of  their  malice,  could  contrive  what  they  wanted  to  ac- 
1  "  But  what  pitiful  creatures  he  here  endeavours  to  represent 
Jfaton  and  his  colleagues,  who  having,  according  to  him,  the  choice 
ttf  pDltiug  into  the  king's  book  whatever  tliey  pleased,  were  Bo 
4lBy  as  to  introduce  what  it  required  uotisiderahle  malice  to  find 
4u&  with  I  To  justify  their  hursh  censures,  why  did  they  not  ia- 
'~'  me  glaring  impiety — something  that  would  stick  to  his  me- 
and  render  it  more  odious  to  all  succeeding  ages  ?  This  con- 
Hon  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  couvince  any  reasonable  man  nf 
ter  futility  of  tiie  charge  ;  and  can  add  no  lustre  to  the  cha- 
of  him  who  could  moke  it. 

Monmahites  abuse,  and  grows  more  furious  as  he  proceeds) 

Itickily,  is  so  often  in  contradiction  with  himself,  that  I  am 

'  the  labour  of  refuting  him.    Sometimes  Milton  is  treuteil  as 

grammoriim  i  "  No  mou  forgets  his  original  Irade;  the  riglitl 
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of  nations  and  of  Idnga  sink  into  questiana  of  grammar,  if  gTaiium^ 
riant  discuss  them."  Elaewliere  lie  limt  a  "  pregnBncy  and  vigmir  of 
mind  peculiar  to  Mmaelf  i"  is  miid  tu  have  been  "  able  to  select  from 
nature  or  front  story,  from  ancient  fable  or  from  modern  science, 
whatever  could  Ulustntte  or  adorn  his  thoughts ;"  and  ia  praised  for 
"  the  vigour  and  amplitude  of  iiis  mind ;"  and  is  acknowledged  to 
haVB  beau  "  bom  for  whatever  is  arduous."  Next  he  is  sneered  at 
for  liiLving  "  (old  every  man  ha  was  equal  to  his  king ;"  which  he 
never  did,  but  might  have  done  with  good  authority,  since  the  Scrip* 
ture  tells  ua  that  "  all  men  are  equal  before  GM."  Then  he  is  said 
to  have  "  delighted  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  had  shortened 
Salmnsius'B  life:"  MiUon  alUides,  in  the  Defensio  Secundu,  to  the 
report  that  such  had  been  C)ie  fact  i  but  I  can  discover  no  delight  in 
his  expiessious. 

Proceeding  with  theconfidence  of  a  man  whoeipects  no  reprisals, 
Johnson  represents  the  poor  sohoolmaster  and  "grammarian"  as 
betraying  tlie  liberties  of  England  to  Cromwell,  BB  if  suddenly  all  the 
intereijts  of  the  nation  had  depended  on  him.  Previous  to  hia  en- 
gaging in  the  sei'vice  of  the  state  he  is  described,  in  one  place,  as  too 
indigent  to  keep  famine  from  tlio  door;  for,  "  having  tasted  the 
honey  of  public  employment," — Dr.  Jolinson  look  the  honey  and 
left  the  employment  to  others, — "  he  would  not  return  to  hunger 
and  philiiaophy."  But  presently,  when  he  had  forgotten  what  be 
here  says,  he  obliges  ns  with  another  version  of  the  story  :  "  For- 
tune appears  not  to  have  had  much  of  his  care.  In  the  civil  wars 
he  lent  his  personal  estate  to  tlie  parliament ;  but  when,  after  the 
contest  was  decided,  he  solicited  repayment,  lie  met  not  only  with 
neglect,  but  sharp  rebuke ;  and  having  tired  both  himself  and  his 
friends,  was  given  up  tu  poverty  and  hopeless  indignation,  till  be 
shewed  how  able  he  was  to  do  greater  service.  He  was  then  made 
Latin  Secretary,  with  two  hundred  pounds  a  year."  Being  a  dic- 
tionary maker.  Dr.  Johnson  may  be  thought  to  liave  understood 
the  meaning  of  common  Englisii  words,  and  must  therefore  have 
known  that,  among  ordinary  mortals,  "poverty"  and  "  indigence" 
are  supposed  tn  be  pretty  nearly  synonymous  i  but  by  the  gods  they 
are,  I  suppose,  employed  to  signify  different  things ;  else  he  could 
never,  in  the  same  page  with  tlie  above,  have  said,  "  there  is  yet  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  redvced  la  indigence.  His  wants, 
being  few,  were  eompelenllif  mpplied."  He  was  not  necessitated, 
therefore,  to  pacify  his  hunger  with  philosophy,  as,  had  we  rashly 
believed  the  Doctor's  first  assertion,  our  humanity  might  have  been 
pained  by  imagining, 

In  short,  it  is  clear  that  while  he  was  engaged  in  writing  this  Ijfe 
of  Milton,  Johnson's  better  and  worse  angel  were  at  constant  war, 
Ihe  former  pulling  Mm  by  the  sleeve  on  one  side,  the  latter  on  the 
other  ;  and  that  he  sometimes  listened  to  the  angel,  and  «< 
perjiaps more  frequently,  to  the  fiend,    "Such  is  his  (M^ilt 
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lignity,  that  hell  grows  darker  a[  hia  frown,"  says  Uie  latter,  who 
might  be  supposed  to  be  arquninted  wich  what  passes  below.  But 
this  is  struDge,  aaswere  tlie  angel,  since  "  in  Milton  every  line 
bratthea  sanctity  of  thouglit  and  purity  of  munnere."  But  tha 
devil  BOOH  gets  tiie  upper  hand,  and  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  16S9i  he 
printed  his  treatise  of  Civil  Power,  &c.  to  grality  his  malevolence  to 
thedergy;  (hat  next  year  lie  ww  found  kicking  when  lieoouldDo 
longer  strike;  that  lie  skulked  from  the  returning  king;  (who  it 
might  be  said,  had  also  skulked  for  same  years  from  the  parliomant  j} 
that  hia  blindness,  considering  iiow  it  was  caused,  deserved  no  com- 
passion ;  that  he  was  itugrateful  and  unjust;  tiiat  he  complained 
because  no  longer  able  to  boaat  of  liis  wiekednesa ;  that  he  was 
brutally  insolcDl,  and  guilty  of  talsehood;  yet  calm  and  oonstaDt  in 
Mb  mind,  ucil  Euppurted  by  the  coDsciousness  of  merit  1  He  adds, 
that  he  was  of  no  churoh,  yet  lived  untainted  by  heresy;  aad  grew 
old  without  any  visible  worship,  or  hour  of  prayer,  "  either  solitary 
or  with  hia  househald :  omitting  public  prayers,  he  omitted  all." 
Wlio  could  know  this?  Indeed,  immediately  Eifterwards,  he  cor- 
rects liimself,  and  says,  "  That  he  lived  without  prayer  can  hardly 
be  affirmed,  hit  ihidiei  and  mediUttiom  wtrt  an  hahilual  pragtr." 
What  1  Milton,  at  whose  frown  hell  grew  darker  f 

Bat  eDough  of  this.  From  the  narrative  of  Johnson  the  reader 
might  infer,  that  on  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  very  little  mulestatioQ 
of  teaj  kind  was  offered  to  Milton,  whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  repre- 
sents as  having  beeo  treated  with  particular  tendemHsa,  and  ol- 
lowed  to  pursue  his  "studies,  or  his  amusements,  without  persecu- 
tion, naleatation,  or  insult."  llowever,  he  admits  that,  on  the  ISth 
of  Jane,  1660,  "  an  order  was  issued  to  seize  Milton's  Defence,  and 
Goodwin's  Obstructors  of  Justice,  another  book  of  the  aame  ten- 
dency, and  burn  them  by  the  cnmnian  hangman."  Johnson,  I  presume, 
hud  not  read  this  leader  order,  wbidi  was  not  issued  in  June,  but  on 
the  13th  of  August,  and  pnnted  the  ISth,  after  his  majesty's  tendar- 
fUMM  had  been  vainly  employed,  during  several  mouths,  in  seeking 
fiir  his  victims,  whom,  at  length,  he  describes  as  so  obscure  that 
they  were  not  to  ho  found  '.  Such  being  the  cose,  he  bestows  his 
"Itniity"  upon  their  books,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  by  the  follow- 
ing pnwlamation. 

BY  THE  KINC. 

A  Fboclaiution, 

Poa  oallinB  in  and  aupprESBing  of  two  bnoks  written  by  Jnlm  Milton  ;  the 

—B  enUtulcd,  JohEmnib   Miltonl  Angli  pro  Fopulo  Anglicano  Defennu, 

litia  Claudii  AnonTmi,  alias  Salmaaii,  Defcnaionem  tteaiam;   »nd   Ihe 

IBT  in  answer  to  3  hook  entituled,  The  Porlraitute  of  hifl  Sacied  Majesty 

blhie  Solitude  and  SuKeringB.    And  also  a  book  entitnted,  The  ObBtruc- 

tiira  of  JuBtiuc,  written  by  John  Qoadnin. 

CSLBLEB  R. 

WHEREAS,  John  Milton,  late  ol  -Westminster,  in  the  County 
•r  Middlesex,  halh  published  in  print  two  several  Inoks,  the  one  entitulcd 
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JohinniB  Miltoni  Anjli  pro  Populo  Anglicano  Dcfcnaio,  contra  ClaudH 
Anonyioi,  alias  Saliaasii,  UefeasioDSm  Rcgiain.  And  the  othei  in  aoswei 
to  a  book  i:iitituled,  The  Portraiture  ol  bia  SaLTed  Mnjcst;  in  bis  Solitude 
and  SuiTprings.  in  both  which  nre  contained  eimdry  treasanable  paasugei 
against  ua  and  our  Government,  md  most  impious  endeaTOura  to  ioitifj 
the  horrid  and  unnatural  murder  of    our  lolo  dear  Father  o(  Glorious 

And  whereas,  John  Goodwin,  late  of  Coleman -street,  London,  olerk, 
hath  tlso  published  in  print,  a  huok  entituled.  The  ObBliuelors  of  Juatice, 
writtffn  in  Defence  of  his  said  late  MajeaCj-,  •  And  whereas  the  said  John 
Miiton  and  John  Goodwin  are  Both  fled,  or  as  aiamtre  l/umuhe>,  lliat  no 
tmhavoun  used  fot  their  apptebcnsiou  can  lake  effect,  whereby  thgjr  might 
be  brought  to  legal  tryal,  and  daiemedlf/  receive  condign  pwiiaAment  for 
their  treasons  and  offences. 

Now,  to  (he  end  that  our  good  subjects  may  not  be  corrapted  in  their 
judgments,  withsuch  wicked  and  traitarnus  principles,  aa  are  dispersed  and 
soattflred  throughout  the  befbrc-mentioued  books.  We,  upon  the  motion  of 
the  Commons  in  Parliament  now  assembled,  do  hereby  strictly  charge  oad 


uid  persoDE  whslsocier,  who  U've  in  aor 
-- — ''■-inlhiaour  Kingdom  nt  England, 
.       _        .    ,  'ick  upon  Tweed  i  in  whose 

ly  of  those  books  arc,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  that  they,  upon  pain 


rough,  or  Town  Incorporate  within  this  our  Kingdom  of  England, 


the  Dominion  of  Wales,  and  Town  of  Berwick  Uf 

anyot  those  books  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  th_.  .._.^,_^._,  ._ 

high  dispteaeure,  and  the  consequence  thereof,  do  forthwith,  upoi:  publica- 
tion of  this  our  command,  or  within  ten  days  immediately  following,  deliver 
or  cause  the  same  to  be  deliiered,  to  the  Mayor,  BaililK,  01  other  chief 
officer  or  Magistrate,  in  any  of  the  said  Cities,  Borroughs.  or  Towns  Incor- 
Dorate,  where  such  person  or  pcreons  do  livej  or  if  living  out  of  any  City, 
Bunough,  or  Town  Incotporsle  then  to  the  neat  Jastice  of  Peace  adjoin- 
ing to  his  or  their  dwelling,  or  place  of  abode ;  or  if  liring  io  either  of  Oui 
TJniTorailjes,  then  to  the  Vice-Chimaellor  of  that  UtUTersity,  where  he  or 
they  do  reside. 

And  in  default  of  such  Toluntoty  delivery,  which  We  do  expect  in  ob- 
■ervance  of  our  said  oommaod,  That  then,  and  after  the  time  before  limited, 
expired,  the  said  Chief  Magistrate  of  all  and  every  the  said  Cities,  Bur- 
roughs, or  Towns  Incorporate,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  their  aeveral 
counties,  and  the  Vice-Chanceliors  of  Our  said  UniTeisities  respectiiely, 
«re  hereby  commanded  to  sei>e  and  take,  all  and  every  the  Books  afore- 
nid,  ia  wnoae  hands  or  possession  soever  they  shall  be  foTind,  and  certify 
the  names  of  the  Offenders  unto  Our  Privy  Council, 

And  We  do  hereby  give  special  charge  and  command  tc  the  ssid  Chief 
Magistrates,  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Chansellors  respectively,  that  Ihey 
cause  the  said  Books  which  ahall  be  BO  brought  unto  any  of  their  hands,  or 
seised  or  taken  as  aforesaid,  bv  virtue  of  this  Our  Prcclomatian,  to  be  de- 


i,  bv  virtue  < 
lerifis  of  thoe 
les  that  shall 
ehv  also  required,  in  time  of  holdi 
ublickly  bnmt  hy  the  band  of  the 


t'shailaAer  happen.    And  the  said  SherS 
And  We  do'further  strsightly  charge  and  comrnanl,  that  no  man  here- 


UaAsihappen. 

dding  such  assizes,  to  cause  the  same 


alter  presume  to  print,  sell,  or  disperse  any  of  the  aforesaid  books,     . 
pain  nf  our  heavy  displeasure,  and  of  such  further  punishment,  as  for  their 

eesumption  in  that  behalf,  may  any  way  be  inQicled  upon  them  by  the 
vs  of  this  Bealm. 

[Given  at  Our  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  13th  day  of  AugaH, 
hi  the  12th  year  of  our  Reign.  1660.] 


EDITOR  ft  i'KEMCK  JIXJHK 


I         In    obedience   to    tliia   order  of  tlie  libertmi!   despot,  "BevenJ 
oi>pies"ofthe  proscribed  books,  as  Mr.  Mitfonl  obsErves.  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flamea  od  the  2^th  of  August,  uttd  no  tlie  39th  the  Act 
•    of  indemnity  passed.    Nolwithstiuiduig  this,  hD«,-ox'i>r,  Milton  lived 
'     ill  perpetual  terror  of  being  assas^ated :  and  well  lie  luiglit,  rG- 

Imembering  he  was  in  the  handa  of  llioae  who  had  murdered 
DorislHB,  and  three  otlier  pnhlic  fuucliotuiriM.  m  the  dincliarge  of 
tfaair  duties  abroad.  In  the  British  Museum  is  preserved  au  iucDiD- 
plete  piinted  iist  of  those  murdered  men,  and  Milton's  name  is 
added,  probably  to  inoite  Home  loyal  Bubjecl  to  augment  tlie  number 
of  the  victims.  Dr.  Symmoui  has  qnoted  tram  Richardson  a  copy 
Af  verses,  wrjtlf^  perhaps  by  some  poet  of  Whitehall,  "  Upon  Joha 
Hilton's  not  Bofferiog  for  his  Traitorous  Book  when  the  Tryera  were 
executed,  lfl60." 

"  ThQl  tiou  eacaped'st  thai  Tengeancc  which  o'ertook, 
Milton,  thy  resicides,  and  thj  own  book, 
Was  clemency  in  Chailes  beyond  eompate : 
And  yet  thy  donm  dolh  prove  maie  gricvouB  tai — 
Old,  licklr.  poor,  stork  blind,  tliou  writ'st  for  brpsd; 
Ro,  for  10  liie,  thcud'st  call  Silmoslxis  &Dm  ibe  dead." 
He  woald,  I  believe,  have  called  Salmosius  from  the  dead,  or  died 
ItimBelf,    rather  Ilion  have  been  author  of   such  trumpery  verses. 
Nine  years  after  his  death,  (1683.)  twenty-seven  propositions  from 
th«  writings  of  Milton,  Hohbea,  Buahanan,  &c,,  were  burnt  at  Ox- 
ford, says  Mr.  Mitford,  aa  destructive  to  clinrch  and  state.    Tliia 
lontiniies.  is  celebrated  iu  Mussi  Augliconra,  called 
Oxouiense,  vol.  iii.  p.  ISO. 
"  Si  aimilia  quicimqoe  h»c  spripaerit  autlor. 

In  medii  videas  flamma  crepitsnte  cremari 
AiiUullutn  ccolo  terriaque  inanti^iJe  ftomen." 
They  would  no  doubt  have  liked  to  roast  the  old  man  at  Oxford, 
u  a  person  wboKe  imnie  was  hateful  to  heaven  and  earth.  In  the 
Tindicira  CaroUnaa,  or  a  Defeoce  of  Filcon  BasilikS,  published  in 
ISKI,  we  are  told  tliat  "  this  Milton  (the  gall  and  bittemoss  of  whose 
fiken  away  bis  taste  and  judgment,  that  to  write  and 
be  scurrilous  were  tlic  eiime  with  him)  is  dead,  't  is  true,  and  should 
'  luve  been  forgotten  hy  me,  but  that  jn  this  new  impreesioti  he  yet 
Spoaketh."  And  will  speak  in  repeated  ifflpf«»noiu,  when  his  petty 
,  adTeraariee  are  buried  io  merited  oblivion.  The  author  admits  that 
Hilton  "was  a  person  uf  large  thought,  and  wanted  not  words  to 
.  Mtpress  those  amctpltont;  but  never  ao  truly,  aa  when  the  argnmeiit 
fUld  Ail  deprautd  letnper  met  together :  witness  his  Paradise  Lost, 
'Wiwrehe  makes  tlie  devil — who,  though  fallen,  had  not  given  heaven 
^tn  losl~speak  at  that  rait  himtey ttould  have  done  of  the  ion  oflhit 
t^at  tHartj/T,  (upon  Ills  restoration,]  hod  be  thought  it  amiienietil ; 
■*hen  in  hia  Paradise  Ittgained,  he  ia  so  indifferent,  poer,  andatarv- 


xl  editor's  preface. 

Hpg,  as  if  he  never  expected  any  benefit  by  it!*^ — No  I  he  was  coD" 
demned  to  another  place  by  the  charity  of  the  royalists.  This  obscure 
Defence  of  the  '' king's  book/'  as  it  was  called,  was  written  upon  the 
reprinting  of  the  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  at  Amsterdam. 

In  1698,  the  earliest  complete  edition  of  Milton's  Historical,  Poli- 
tical, and  Miscellaneous  Works,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  was  pub- 
lished in  Holland  by  J.  Toland,  in  3  vols,  folio.  Next  year  the  Life 
was  printed  separately  in  London.  Milton's  Letters  of  State,  from 
1649  to  1659,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  and  catalogue  of  his  works, 
had  appeared  in  London  1694,  no  doubt  by  the  care  of  Toland.  No 
second  edition  of  the  complete  works  was  called  for  during  thirty- 
five  years ;  when,  in  1733,  they  were  published,  with  a  new  Life  by 
Dr.  Birch;  who,  twenty  yean>  afterguards,  brought  them  out  in 
quarto.  Fifty-one  years  then  elapsed — from  1753  to  1804 — before 
a  new  edition  of  Milton's  prose  works  again  appeared.  The  latter 
year  is  the  date  of  the  edition  of  Dr.  Symmons,  who  prefixed  a  Life, 
which  has  since  been  separately  reprinted.  Then  ensued  another 
interval  of  thirty  years,  when  in  1834,  the  whole  of  the  Prose  Works 
were  reprinted  in  one  large  and  elegant  volume,  with  au  able  intro- 
ductory essay  by  Mr.  Robert  Fletcher,  who  deserves  well  of  every 
admirer  of  Milton.  From  this  account  it  would  appear  that,  upon  an 
average,  an  edition  of  Milton's  complete  works  has  been  called  for, 
from  1098  to  the  present  day,  duuo  in  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
(Mven  years. 


A  DEFENCE 
THE    PEOPLE    OF    ENGLAND, 

SALMAStCS'S  DEFENCE  OF  THE  KING,* 


So  much  has  already  been  wrillan  on  the  bislory  and  chuTBCier  of  thii 
great  Wdrk,  that  ll  would  be  HltDKelheT  aupertluous  to  rravel  again  over 
the  MOID  ground.  Millon'b  editors  and  biographen  have  diiiplajed 
much  teal  in  excusing  or  palliating  the  faults  into  vhich  he  woa  be- 
ttajed  by  the  iwhemence  of  his  own  temper,  and  the  ipirii  of  bia  a^e. 
latull  not  follow  th^r  example:.  Salmasius,  no  doubt,  iran^^^sed  all 
the  bounds  of  coiulear  and  decorum,  in  his  attack  upon  the  public  ol 
Kudand ;  and  it  was  g«ierall;,  in  tbose  times,  considered  part  of  a 
man'i  duly,  when  engaged  in  anj  important  controversy,  to  blacken 
and  vilify  his  adversary  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  capadly ;  but  of  a 
nuui  so  great  and  wise  as  M iltoo,  better  things  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. He  yielded,  however,  to  the  inKuence  of  example,  aad  to  Ilie 
temptations  of  the  aubjeci ;  and  in  defending  ibe  people  of  this  country 
for  tlie  most  extraordinary  aelion  rernrded  in  their  annak,  condescended 
(ochaatiiiea  pedantic  sophist  in  a  manner  altogether  uniuiled  to  his  own 
dignity. 

In  ipite  of  IhEse  imperfections,  <<  The  Defence  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land **  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit,  hill  of  learning  and  eloquenct^ 
and  pervaded  throiighout  by  an  ardent  lave  of  liberty,  which  diBlisa  a 
charui  J<'er  mvestigstions  and  dlscumiom  otherwise  f^  from  ialereBtitig, 
No  ';tUeT  English  writer,  not  even  Algernon  Sydney  himself,  pleads  so 
wamily  ihe  cause  of  D^edom.  Living  in  revnhitiotury  times,  and 
bieathiog  a  republican  atmosphere,  all  Milton's  feelings  and  lympathia 
wen'  "/Ith  [he  people.  The  pride  of  genlui  rose  in  him  against  ih( 
pride  of  kings,  and  made  him  rejoice  in  being  their  aniagoniii.  He,  ac- 
cordingly,  does  not  apply  himself  languidly  in  refute  the  sophistries  and 
fiillHdci  put  forward  by  the  advocates  of  despotism,  but  eaien  the  lists 
with  panion  and  vehemenre,  and  a  fiery  indignation,  which  seems  ah. 
•olulcly  to  consume  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  like  stuhhle.  Hobbs, 
fend  of  giving  utterance  to  qiigrammatic  remarks,  observed  of  Mtllon 
and  Salmasius,  that  he  knew  not  whose  style  was  the  better,  or  whoie 
VjgiiTncncs  tbe  wone ;  and  this  absurd  saying  is  still  repeated  with  coni- 
pUcencT  by  several  writers.  But  whoever  will  bo  at  the  pains  to  rend 
Oit  C«n  "  Behemoth,"  may  discover  examples  of  much  worse  reason- 
ing ihui  the  Leyden  professor  himself  employs.  Had  tlie  philosoplier 
«f  Mahnsbury  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  against  Milton,  he  would 
ipnrillljf  have  found  how  much  easier  it  is  to  vent  a  sarcasm  than  to 
wield  apolitical  argument.  Alillon  would  utterly  have  confounded  his 
M  higie,  aiul  routed  atid  annihilated  all  the  rewurces  of  his  sophistry. 


I'  Is  f^Mlry  lo  be  regredeil  thsi  "  Tlic  Defenrc  of  llie  Propie  of  Enfi 
land  ■■  should  have  been  wriiien  in  Lalin ;  for  Ibough  M'Mhingtnii'r 
iruiulBiioD  be  fkiihlul  uid  vif^ruus,  il  can  luier  be  nceeplcd  u  an  »ir. 
quale  EvprcsiioQ  of  MiUou'a  ideas.  Translaiion  lb  the  language  of  ihe 
present  Aay  would  be  more  popular,  because  it  would  employ  ihe 
lerhnicnl  politieal  tenna  to  which  we  ate  accuUomed,  and,  in  this  way, 
render  the  force  of  the  reasoning  mote  apparent.  But  whoever  hai 
patience  lo  jKOelrate  beneath  the  luiftce,  and  be  delighted  with  ideal 
rallier  Ihnn  wottla,  will  liod  equal  [lieaiute  and  inalniction  in  the  iludy 
if  the  Ueltnce,  more  etipeciallj  at  the  present  day,  when  opinion)  like 
tnose  of  Alilton  ate  making  the  circuit  of  £utope,  and  agitallng  the 
whole  ftbric  of  lociely. 

Dr.  Sjmmondt,  in  his  lA^  of  Bliltoo,  suggests  a  comparinn  between 
Snlniasius  and  Burke,  and  obserres  that  the  angty  declamations  of  the 
latter  against  the  French  Republic  sHongli  reiienibled  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  (brm,  the  outpourings  of  the  former  against  the  Commonwealih  nf 
England.  But  France  prodnced no  Wilton  torefiile  Burke;  and  "  The 
Retteciiona  on  the  Ftench  Revolution  "  nave  therefore  descended  to  us 
■■ith  the  reputation  of  being  unanswerable,  liecause  they  happen  to  liave 
been  lef*  unaaiweted.  Be«ideii,  in  the  midst  ot  much  that  ia  ititem- 
lieratc,  fiilse,  and  deformed  by  prejudice,  we  meet  with  passsges  full  or' 
wisdom  and  true  eloquence.  But-  Burke,  in  spite  of  his  etrors  and 
•iBggeraled  apprehensions,  was  a  statesman — a  character  to  which  Sal- 
jnasius  could  make  no  pretensions  i  all  his  studies  being  those  of  a  mere 
lirhnlor  intent  nn  illustrating  anliquily,  and  apparendy  destitute  of  the 
plightesl  sympathy  tor  the  great  social  ^d  political  movetnenm  of  his 
own  limes.  Milton,  on  the  contrary,  was  s  politician,  learned  indeed, 
but  desirous  of  rendering  his  learning  conducive  to  the  Interest  of  hia 
Mjuntry.  While  his  adversary's  work,  therefore,  is  contemptuously  cou- 
tigned  to  oblivion,  his  will  be  more  and  more  read  In  proportior  u  the 
nations  of  Christendom  become  more  and  more  estensively  impregnated 
by  the  spirit  of  liberty.  The  personalities,  and  other  &idts  of  the  work, 
we  con  forgive  ;  tbr  though  we  cannot  but  feel  them  to  be  impedimenn 
in  the  way  of  our  just  appreciation  of  the  reasoning,  we  must  at  the 
same  lime  perceive  and  acluiawledge  that  they  are  only  triding  blemislies 
in  a  performanre  replete  with  escellcnce,  and  breathing  throughout  the 
purest  love  of  truth,  and  solicitude  lo  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Of  all  Milton's  editors,  Toland  seems  most  fidly  to  appreciate  the 
character  of  hia  prose  writings.  Living  near  his  own  period,  acquainted 
with  his  widow,  his  daughter,  and  his  nephews,  and  sharing  the  tradi- 
tional veneration  which  appears  to  have  survived  among  bis  tWends,  he 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  inherited  Milton's  own  spirit  in  politia. 
Accnniingly  his  Lile  of  the  poet,  though  written  on  false  princlplea,  since 
he  thought  it  ben-aih  bim  to  record  many  minute  particuUrs  which  we 
enould  have  been  loo  happy  to  know,  possesses  much  of  that  chann  which 
we  seen  to  eKpiess  by  the  won!  originality.  His  ideas  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Defbice  are  exaggerated,  since  he  predicts  tbr  it  the  same  univenal 
diffiision  as  ii  enjoyed  by  the  nritiOga  of  the  Greeks  and  ttomsns. 

TlirOiJghout  the  IKth  century,  Jllillon'a  leligious  and  political  opinions 
WCTe  coniplelely  ontof  vogue ;  but  now,  at  length,  Ilie  peiiple  of  Europe 
wem  disposed   to  accept  f-eedom  coujoinfly  with  religion,  having  ap- 
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puoiilj*  maiU  Lhc  dlHovcrj'  ihai  it  is  ndt  (n  lie  enjnyed  te^Tiiid)' : 
.^lilton's  UdWiice  may  once  mure,  iheietaie,  liape  lo  be  read,  eapecMy  3> 
thrr*  ii  B  ginwiag  diapojtlion  amoiiK  us  lo  pay  stuaiiion  lo  our  owt 
lilerwiiie,  anJ  du  tardy  justice  to  ilioie  (;rcBl  wriien  who  have  dual 
ntMl  EOTinli  tendering  ouc  Uoguage  jlluatclouiL 


MILTON'S  PREFACE. 

HouoH  I  fear,  leal,  if  in  defending  the  people  of  Eng- 
I  sliciuld  be  as  copious  in  words,  and  empty  of 
n  think  Saliuas>!us  has  bi^n  in  his  de- 
fence of  the  king,  I  might  secni  tO  deserve  justly  to  be 
accounted  a  verbose  and  silly  defender ;  yet  since  no  inan 
thinks  himself  obliged  to  ni'ike  so  much  haste,  though  in 
Uie  handling  but  of  any  ordinary  Bubjecl,  as  not  to  pfemiee 
Bome  introductioQ  at  least,  according  as  the  weight  of  the 
subject  requires ;  if  I  take  the  same  course  in  handling 
almost  the  greatest  subject  that  ever  was  (without  being 
too  [edioits  in  it)  I  am  in  hopes  of  attaining  two  things, 
which  indeed  I  earnestly  desire  :  the  one,  not  to  be  at  all 
wanting,  as  tar  as  in  me  lies,  to  this  most  noble  cause  and 
most  worthy  lo  be  recorded  to  all  future  ages  :  the  other, 
that  I  may  appear  to  have  myself  avoided  that  frivolou»- 
IK8J  of  matter,  and  redundancy  of  words,  which  I  blame 
in  my  antagonist.  For  I  am  about  to  discoui'se  of  matters 
Neither  inconsiderable  nor  common,  but  how  a  most  piolent 
king,  after  he  had  trampled  upon  the  laws  of  the  nation, 
and  given  a  shock  to  its  religion,  and  began  to  rule  at  his 
own  will  and  pleasure,  was  at  last  subdued  in  the  field  by 
his  own  subjects,  who  bad  imdergone  a  long  slavery  under 
him;  how  afterwards  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  when 
he  gave  no  ground,  either  by  words  or  actions,  to  hope 
better  things  of  bim,  was  finally  by  the  supreme  council  of 
the  kingdom  condemned  to  die,  and  beheaded  before  the 
very  gates  of  the  royal  palace.  I  shall  likewise  relate 
(which  will  much  conduce  to  the  easing  men's  minds  o> 
a  great  superstition)  by  what  right,  especially  according 
to  oar  law,  this  judgment  was  given,  and  all  these  matters 
traneftcted  ;  and  shall  easily  detend  my  valiant  and  worthy 
countrymen  (who  have  esiremely  well  deserved  of  all 
'      '  B  world)  from  the  most  wicked 


caiamDiee  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  railers,  and  cpe- 
ci&llv  from  the  reproaches  of  this  most  vain  and  en)[<(^' 
nopbi»t,  who  sets  up  for  a  captain  and  ringleader  to  all  the 
rest.  For  what  king's  iDajeety  sitting  U|H>n  an  exalted 
llirone,  ever  ebone  so  brightly,  as  that  of  the  people  ol 
England  tiien  did,  when,  shaking  off  that  old  superstition, 
t>-liich  had  prevailed  a  long  time,  they  gave  judgment 
upon  the  king  faimiieif,  or  rather  upon  an  enemy  who  bad 
lieen  their  king,  caught  as  it  were  in  a  net  by  his  own 
laws,  (who  alone  of  ail  mortals  challenged  to  himself  im- 
punity by  a  divine  right,)  and  scrupled  not  to  inflict  the 
ttame  punishment  upon  him,  being  guilty,  which  he  would 
have  inflicted  npon  any  other?  Bui  why  do  I  mention 
iliese  things  ae  performed  by  the  people,  which  alrooM 
open  their  voice  them^lves,  and  tesiity  the  presaice  of 
God  throughout?  who,  as  often  as  it  seems  good  to 
his  infinite  wisdom,  uses  to  thruw  down  proud  and  un- 
ruly kings,  exalting  themselves  above  the  condition  of 
human  nature,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  them  and  all  their 
liimily.  By  his  manifest  impulse  being  set  at  work  to  re- 
c<)ver  our  almust  lost  liberty,  following  him  ns  our  guide, 
and  adoring  the  impresses  of  bis  divine  power  manifested 
u|>on  all  occasions,  we  went  on  in  no  obscure,  but  an  illus- 
trious passage,  pointed  out  and  made  plain  lo  us  by  God 
himself.  Which  things,  if  I  should  so  much  as  hope  by 
iiny  dil'gence  or  ability  of  mine,  such  as  it  is,  to  discourse 
of  as  1  ought  to  do,  and  to  commit  them  so  to  writing,  as 
that  perhaps  all  nations  and  all  ages  may  read  them,  it 
would  be  a  very  vain  thing  in  me.  For  what  style  can  be 
aui;ust  and  magnificent  enough,  what  man  has  ability 
HU^cient  lo  undertake  so  great  a  task  ?  Since  we  find  by 
ex|jerience,  that  in  eo  many  ages  as  are  gone  over  the 
world,  there  has  been  but  here  and  there  a  man  found, 
w  ho  has  been  able  worthily  to  recount  the  actions  of  great 
lii^roes,  and  potent  states;  can  any  man  have  so  good  an 
opinion  of  his  own  talents,  as  to  think  himself  capable  of 
reaching  these  glorious  and  wonderful  works  of  Almighty 
God,  by  any  language,  by  any  style  of  hia?  Which  enter- 
prise,  though  some  of  the  most  emment  persons  in  our  com- 
won  wealth  have  prevailed  upon  me  by  their  authority  to 
^^'^ertake,  and  would  have  it  be  ray  lusiness  to  vindicate 


widi  my  pen  ag^aimt  envy  and  calamny  {wliich  are  proiif 
HsTiiiiipt  Hiins)  those  KlnriouB  perfortnancea  of  theirs,  (whose 
opinion  of  me  I  take  as  a  very  great  honour,  that  they 
should  pitch  upon  me  before  others  to  be  serviceable  in 
this  kind  of  those  most  valiant  deliverers  of  my  native 
country ;  and  tnie  it  is,  that  from  my  very  youth,  I  have 
heen  bent  extremely  upon  such  sort  of  studies,  as  inclined 
me,  if  not  to  do  great  ihinpt  tny^lf,  at  least  to  celebrate 
those  that  did,)  yet  ae  having  no  confidence  in  any  such 
adt'antii^s,  I  have  recourse  to  the  divine  assistance  ;  and 
invoke  the  great  and  holy  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts, 
that  I  may  as  siihslantially,  and  as  truly,  discourse  and 
refute  tile  saueiness  and  lies  of  this  foreign  declaiiner,  as 
our  noble  E^nerala  pionsly  and  snccessfutly  hy  force  of 
orms  hrakf;  the  king's  pride,  and  his  unruly  domineering, 
and  aftLTwaiHlB  put  an  end  to  both  by  inflicting  a  meraor- 
able  pitniahment  upon  himself,  and  as  thoroughly  as  a 
Mngle  per»oti*  did  with  ease  but  of  late  confute  and  con- 
found the  kin^  himself,  rising  as  it  were  from  the  grave, 
and  reeommending  himself  to  the  people  in  a  book  pnb- 
iisheil  after  his  death,  with  new  artifices  and  atlurements 
of  words  and  expressions.  Which  antagonist  of  mine, 
ihougli  be  be  a  foreigner,  and,  though  he  deny  it  a  thou- 
sand times  over,  but  a  poor  grammarian ;  yet  not  contented 
with  a  salary  due  to  him  in  that  capaeity,  chose  to  turn 
a  pragmatical  coKcomb,  and  not  only  to  intrude  in  state- 
atfairs,  but  into  the  affairs  of  a  foreign  state:  though  he 
brings  along  with  him  neither  modesty,  nor  understanding, 
nor  anyotherqualificplion  requisite  in  so  great  anarbitrator, 
hut  saueiness,  and  a  little  efammar  only.  Indeed  if  he 
had  published  here,  and  in  English,  the  same  things  as  he 
iias  now  wi-ote  in  Latin,  such  as  it  is,  I  think  no  man 
wuuid  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  return  an  answer  to 
them,  but  would  partly  despise  them  as  common,  and  ex- 
ploded over  and  over  already,  and  partly  abhor  them  as 
sordid  and  tyrannical  maxims,  not  to  be  endured  even  by 

•  Ttiin  "  tingle  pcnmn"  ru  Hilton  himulF,  who,  in  his  Eikanoclules, 
lutnpletelj  Rfiiled  all  Ihc  mBudlin  snphiMry  conuined  in  ihe  Eilom 
Buililu,  vhich,  whether  the  «oik  uf  Chuln  I.  or  not,  may  be  nid  to 
i«pR«iit  very  correetty  ihefeelinga  and  atjpiment*  prerslcat  M  thepaiod 
unoDg  the  Cavaliera. — Ed. 


tlie  most  abject  of  slaves  :  nay,  men  that  have  siJed  «.. 
tlie  king,  would  have  had  lliese  ihoughls  of  hi»  b«oL_ 
But  Eince  he  lias  swoln  it  to  a  considerable  bulk,  ami 
dispersed  it  amongst  foreigners,  who  are  altogether  igno- 
rant of  our  affairs  and  constitution,  it  is  lit  that  ihey  who 
raiafake  thein  should  lie  better  informed;  and  thai  he, 
who  is  so  very  forward  to  ejieak  ill  of  othei«,  should  be 
treated  in  his  own  kind.  If  it  be  asked,  why  we  did  not 
then  attack  him  sooner?  why  we  suffered  him  to  triumph  so 
long,  and  pride  himself  in  our  silence  ?  For  others  I  am 
not  to  answer;  ibr  myself  I  can  boldly  pay,  that  I  had 
reither  words  or  argiimenls  long  to  seek  for  ihe  defence 
of  so  good  a  cause,  if  I  had  enjoyed  such  a  measure  of 
henllh,  as  would  have  endured  the  fatigue  of  writing. 
And  being  hut  weak  in  body,  I  am  forced  to  write  by 
piecemeal,  and  break  off  almost  every  hour,  though  [he 
subject  be  such  as  rer^nircs  an  unintermitted  study  and  in> 
tenseness  of  mind.  But  though  this  bodily  indisposition 
mayheahinderanee  tomein  setting  forth  the  just  praises  of 
my  most  worthy  countrymen,  who  have  been  the  saviours 
of  their  native  country,  and  whose  exploits,  worthy  of  im- 
mortality, arc  already  famous  all  the  world  over;  yet  J 
hope  it  will  be  no  dilficuU  matter  for  me  to  defend  them 
from  the  insolence  of  this  silly  little  scholar,  and  from  that 
Baiicy  tongtie  of  his,  at  least.  Nature  and  laws  would  be 
in  an  ill  case,  if  slavery  should  find  what  to  say  for  itxelf. 
and  liberty  be  mute;  and  if  tyrants  should  find  men  to 
plead  for  them,  and  they  that  can  master  and  vanquish 
tyrants,  should  not  be  able  to  find  advocalea.  And  it 
were  a  deplorable  thing  indeed,  if  the  reason  mankind  is 
endued  withal,  and  which  is  the  gift  of  Go<l,  should  not 
furnish  more  arguments  for  men's  preservation,  for  their 
deliverance,  and,  as  much  us  the  nature  of  the  thing  will 
bear,  for  making  them  equal  to  one  another,  than  tor  their 
oppression,  and  for  their  utter  ruin  under  the  domineering 
power  of  one  single  person.  Let  me  therefore  enter  upoii 
this  noble  cause  witn  a  cheerfulness,  grounded  upon  this 
assurance,  that  my  adversai'y's  cause  is  maintained  by 
nothing  but  fraud,  fallacy,  ignorance,  and  barbarity  j 
wher>;as  mine  has  li^ht,  truth,  reason,  the  pmctice  and 
tlie  learnmg  of  the  best  ages  of  the  world,  of  ii 


But  now,  having  sai<i  enough  for  an  introduction,  sinuf! 
ne  have  to  lio  with  critics,  let  us  in  the  first  place  con- 
sider the  title  of  this  choice  piece  :  "  Defensio  Regia  pro 
Car.  Primo.  ad  Car.  Secundum :  a  Royal  Detence  (or  the 
king's  defence)  tor  Charles  the  Firnt,  to  Charles  the 
Snoond."  You  undertake  a  wonderful  piece  of  work 
whoever  you  are;  to  plead  the  fatlier's  cause  beft>re  his 
own  son  :  a  hundred  to  one  hut  you  carry  it.  But  I  snai- 
mou  you,  Salmasius,  who  heretofore  skulked  under  a 
wrong  name,  and  now  go  by  no  name  at  all,  to  appear 
before  another  tribunal,  and  before  other  judges,  whei*e 
perhaps  you  may  not  hear  those  little  applauses,  which  you 
used  to  be  so  fond  of  in  your  school.  But  why  thin  royal 
Jefence  dedicated  to  the  king's  own  son  ?  We  need  not 
put  bim  to  the  torture ;  he  confesBes  why,  "  At  the 
king's  charge,"  says  he.  O  mercenary  and  chai^eable 
advocate !  could  you  not  aH'ord  to  write  a  defence  lor 
Charles  the  father,  whom  you  pretend  to  have  been  the 
best  of  kings,  to  Charles  the  Hon,  the  most  indigent  of  all 
kings,  but  it  must  be  at  the  poor  king's  own  chat^e? 
Sut  though  you  are  a  knave,  you  would  not  make  your- 
self ridiculous,  in  calling  it  the  king's  defence ;  lor  you 
having  sold  it,  it  is  no  longer  yours,  but  the  king's  indeed^ 
who  Bought  it  at  the  price  of"  a  hundred  jacubusses,  a 
great  sum  for  a  poor  king  to  disburse.  I  know  very  well 
what  I  say :  and  it  is  well  enough  known  who  brought 
the  gold,  and  the  purse  wrought  with  beads:  we  know 
who  saw  you  reach  out  greedy  hands  under  pretence  of 
embracing  the  king's  chaplain,  who  brought  the  present, 
but  indeed  to  embrace  the  present  itself,  and  by  accepting 
it  In  exhaust  almost  all  the  king's  treasury. 

But  now  the  man  comes  himself;  the  door  creaks ;  the 
actor  appears  upon  the  stage. 

"  In  silence  nav,  and  vilh  •tiention  wat^ 
Tbac  ye  may  learn  what  Ih'  Kuaucb  hai  lo  prate," 

Termt. 
For,  whatever  the  matter  is  with  him,  he  blusters  more 
than  ordinary.  "A  horrible  message  bad  lately  strack 
our  ears,  but  our  minds  more,  with  a  heinouB  wound  con- 
cerning a  parricide  committed  in  England  in  the  person 
'9f  a  king,  by  a  wicked  conspiracy  of  sacrilegiotui  men." 


ad  a  much  ^M 
tliosc  ears  V 
ilJ  wound 


Indeed  that  horrible  tnessii^  must  etiher  have 
longer  Bword  than  that  wliich  Peter  drew,  o. 
must  liave  been  of  a  h  onderful  length,  that  it  c 
at  such  a  distance :  for  it  could  not  so  much  as  in  the  least 
offend  any  ears  but  tho^e  of  an  ass.  For  wliat  hurm  is  it 
to  you,  that  are  foreigners  7  are  any  of  you  hurt  by  it,  if 
we  amongst  oui'selves  put  our  own  enemies,  onr  own 
traitors  to  death,  be  they  commoners,  noblemen,  or  kings  ? 
Do  you,  Salinasius,  let  alone  what  does  not  concern  you : 
for  I  have  a  horiible  message  to  bring  of  you  too;  which 
I  am  mistaken  if  it  strike  not  a  more  heinous  wound  inta 
the  ears  of  all  grammarians  and  critics,  provided  they  have 
any  learning  and  deheacy  in  them,  to  wit,  your  crowding 
so  many  barbarous  expressions  together  in  one  period  in 
the  person  of  (Arislarchus)  a  grammarian ;  and  that  so 
gi'eat  a  critia  as  you,  hired  at  the  king's  chat^e  to  write  a 
defence  of  the  king  hU  father,  shoultTnot  only  set  so  ful- 
some a  preface  hejbre  it,  much  hke  those  lamentable  ditties 
that  used  to  be  sung  at  funerals,  and  which  can  move 
compassion  in  none  but  a  coxcnmb;  but  in  the  very  firat 
sentence  should  provoke  your  readei's  to  laughter  with  so 
many  barbarisms  all  at  once.  "  Persona  regis,"  you  cry. 
Where  do  you  find  any  r-uch  Latin  7  or  are  you  telling  us 
some  tale  or  other  of  a  Perkin  Wai'bec,  who,  taking  upon 
him  the  person*  of  a  king,  has,  forsooth,  committed  some 

■  Onihe  varioiB  mesninga  jf  tlie  word  pereon,  the  dispute  belneen 
Locke  BOd  Dr.  8tl11ingileet,  bishop  of  Worcesui,  comprehends  neailj 
■11  that  can  be  said.  The  ducLOi,  unsccustomed  to  metaphysical  disquisi- 
Hoo,  puti  forward  his  opinioiu  with  intrepid  precipitation,  and  faUaac- 
cordiaglf  into  urange  erron  and  contusion.  He  has  some  dim  preceplion 
of  whatcoiHtilutesiiidividualitf,  and  dislingubhesone  man  from  uioiher; 
but  when  he  comes  lo  cloths  his  idean  in  vorda,  he  experiences  the  diffi- 
culty which  most  men  uied  to  rhetorical  declamation  encounter  when  (hey 
endeavour  to  write  with  logical  accuracy.  The  whole  passage  is  much 
Joo  loii)(  to  he  quoted  here ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  lo  introduce  k 
part  of  it  by  way  of  illuttrsdon.  It  «ai  immediately  be  remarked,  that 
Locke  is  avery  diflcrentadverasry  itoin  Milton,  wnce,  instead  ofarg^iinj; 
with  fiery  vehemence,  heputadown  his  opponent  with  a  quiet  ease  which 
DCTuionally  asBumes  the  form  of  humour. — "  Let  us  now  read  what  his 
lordship  has  said  concerning  person,  that  I  may,  since  you  draire  it  of 
ra^  lei  you  see  how  far  [  have  got  any  clear  and  distinct  apprehcnsiona 
of  penon  from  his  lordship's  Explication  of  lliat.  His  lordship's  words 
-'Let  us  now  come  to  the  idea  of  a  person.      For  although  the  < 


inkind  be  the  iani 


le,  yet  ■ 


e  see  a  diderence  in  the  seveni 


I 


Borrible  parricide  in  England?  ivhich  tiprsasion,  tliougb 
dropping  carelessly  from  your  pen,  ImH  more  iriuh  in  it 

indivlduali  from  one  anothei :  So  [hat  Felcr  and  Jama  and  John  are 
all  of  the  aatne  kind,  yet  Peiei  is  not  Junes,  and  Junes  it  not  Joliti. 
Uut  wlial  in  (beir  distinctiaii  founded  upon  ?  They  mi}'  be  di)tiii(;uiahed 
1  each  otber  b}r  ouiteniea,  aslodilFereticeoffeaturH,  distance  ol' place i 
but  that  ii  not  all;  foDUpponug  there  were  no  extemal  difl'i^reiu'e,  yet 
there  U  ■  dilTereiire  in  them,  as  several  indiviiluala  ui  the  sfuuE  eoiiuDnt: 
ruCure,  And  here  lies  the  true  idea  of  >  persoD,  vhich  aiiijeB  troiD  the 
iDAfms  of  suluislence  which  is  ia  one  individual  and  is  Dot  commuiii- 
esble  toaootber.  An  indiiidual  intelligent  substance  is  rather  supposed 
to  the  making  of  a  person,  than  the  proper  detinition  of  it  ;  for  a  person 
relates  to  sameihing  which  dotb  distioguiab  it  from  anotber  inlelligoit 
nibstance  in  the  same  nature;  and  theiefore  the  foundallDD  of  it  lies  in 
the  pemiliar  manner  of  subaistence,  which  agrees  10  one,  and  to  none  else, 
of  the  kind;  and  this  is  it  which  is  called  persooaLly.' 

"  In  these  words,  this  I  understand  very  well,  that  supposing  Peter, 
Jamei  and  John  to  be  all  three  mco,  and  ujan  being  s  name  of  one 
kind  of  animal,  they  are  all  of  the  same  kind.  I  tindentji-ul  too,  thai 
Peter  it  not  James,  and  Jamei  is  not  John  j  but  that  there  is  a  ditfereoa 
iti  the  aeieral  indiiidualn.  I  undentand  alto,  that  they  itiay  be  di^ 
tinguished  IVom  each  other  by  our  Mtties,  an  to  tlitfereot  features,  and 
distance  of  place.  But  what  follows?  I  confess  I  do  not  understand 
where  his  lordship  says, — '  But  llul  in  not  all ;  for  supposing  there  were 
no  otternal  diHerenee,  yet  there  i>  a  difterence  between  them,  as  several 
individuals  in  the  samenature.'  For, first,  whatever  wiUingneu  I  hare  to 
gratify  his  lordship  in  whatever  he  would  have  me  suppose ;  ;et  I  can- 
not, I  find,  suppose  a  contradiction ;  and  it  seemi  to  me  to  imply  a  con- 
mdietion,  to  say,  Peter  and  James  are  not  in  dilferent  places.  The  next 
thing  I  do  not  undentand,  is  what  bis  lordship  laysialhese  words, — 'For 
iUppoaing  there  »ere  no  entemal  difference,  yet  there  is  a  ditfermee  be- 
Iween  them,  a»  aeveiolindipiduala  in  the  same  nature.'  For  thaeworda 
befnghereto  show  what  the  distinction  of  Peter,  James,  and  Johnia 
(bunded  upon,  I  do  not  understand  how  they  at  all  do  it' 

"His  lordship  says, — 'Peter  is  not  James,  and  Jamai  not  JohtL'  He 
then  asks, — '  But  what  is  their  dlatinctinu  founded  upon  ?'  And  to  ra- 
•olve  thst,  he  answers,—'  Not  by  difference  of  features,  or  distance  of 

Slace,'  with  an  &c  Because. '  supposing  there  were  no  such  exlemal 
iSbcenee,  yet  tliere  is  a  difference  between  them.'  In  which  passage,  by 
the  words  '  such  eitetoal  difieteace,'  must  be  meant,  all  other  difference 
but  what  his  lordship,  in  the  neit  words,  isgob);  to  name;  ur  else  I  do  not 
Me  biiw  his  lordsliip  shows  what  this  distinction  is  founded  upon.  For  if^ 
nippaslag  such  exlemal  difference  away,  there  may  be  other  di  Iferences 
DO  which  to  found  their  distinctions,  btaidea  that  other  which  his  lord- 
ihipsubjoins,  \h.  '  the  difference  that  is  between  them,  as  several  indi- 
viduals in  the  same  nature,'  1  cannot  say  that  his  lordship  boa  said  auj  - 
thing  toshow  what  ihedistioctioD  between  these  individual  1*4  founded  on; 
because  if  be  has  noi,  under  the  termexlemBldifTerencE,  comprised  all  the 
dilTeience  boides  (hat,  hla  chief  and  ftindameniBl  are,  viz— the  difl'erence 
netwemthemasBeieralindividuabinthesame  common  nalute,  it  may  be 


thttn  yoa  are  Bwure  of.  For  &  tyrant  is  but  like  a  kiii__ 
upon  a  stage,  a  man  in  s  vizor,  and  Rctin<r  the  part  of  a] 
kin^  in  a  pluy  ;  lie  is  not  really  a  king.  But  as  for  tlicse  ' 
gallicisms,  tiiat  are  so  t'regncnt  in  your  book,  I  won't  laith 
yoa  for  them  myself,  for  I  am  not  at  leisure;  but  shaii 
deliver  you  over  to  yonr  fellow-grammariana,  to  be  laughed 
to  scorn  and  whipped  by  them.  What  ilillows  is  much 
more  heinous,  timt  what  was  decreed  by  our  supreme 
tnagJstrar^y  to  be  done  to  the  king,  should  be  said  by  you 
to  have  been  done  "  by  a  wicked  conspiracy  of  sacrilegioua 
persons."  Have  you  the  impudence,  you  rogue,  to  talk 
at  this  rate  of  the  acis  and  decrees  of  the  chief  magistrates 


1,  that 


■d,  ,a 


wise,  to  vihfy  and  set  at  r 

'^oUand  therefore,  the  f^er 

their  country,  have  d 


a  most  poteti 
wealth?  Vk 
by  word  of 


'hose  proceedings 
'  mouth,  or  other- 
Uustrions  Btatea  of 
ineofTspring  of  those  deli 
'edly  by  their  edict  condemned 
■kness  this  defence  of  tyrants,  so  pernicious  to. 
the  libertv  of  all  nations ;  the  author  of  wliich  every  frei' 
Btatc  ought  to  foi'bid  ihcir  country,  or  to  banish  out  of  it; 
and  that  state  parliculai'ly  that  feeds  with  a  stipend  so  ui 
grateful  and  so  savage  an  enemy  to  their  commonwealth, 
whose  very  fundamentals,  and  the  causes  of  iheir  becomini 
a  iree  state,  this  fellow-  endeavours  lo  undermine  as  wel 
as  onrs,  and  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  subvert  both; 
loading  with  calumnies  the  most  worthy  asserlers  of  libert; 
there,  under  our  names.  Consider  with  yourselves,  ye 
most  ilhistrioUB  slates  of  the  United  Netherlands,  who  it 
was  that  put  ihieasserterof  kindly  power  upon  setting  pen 
to  paper?  who  it  was,  that  but  lately  began  to  play  Rex 
in  your  country  ?  what  counsels  were  taken,  what  endea- 
vours used,  and  what  disturbances  eusued  thereupon  in 
Holland?  and  to  what  pass  things  might  have  been 
brought  by  this  time?  How  slavery  and  a  new  mastef 
were  ready  prepared  for  yon ;  and  how  near  expiring  that 

ftimdedon  what  hiilaniship  hu  ndtmenliooed.  I  conclude,  ineo,  itii 
liU  lordnhip*!  meaning,  (or  else  I  can  see  no  mei^iinsin  hit  wonl«,)th>t 
luppnaingnadlfFerence  betweiui  ihem,  of  Rialurei,  or  distnnce  of  phux, 
&C.  I.e.,  no  olhei  ditfcrencs  Veiween  iheiti,  yci  there  n-ould  be  the  Erug 
giDuad  of  distinction  In  the  diiTereoce  between,  useveml  iudtvidtutlBiod 
111*  Bsme  common  nunre." — Eo. 


ed 

i 
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liberty  of  TOurs,  asserted  and  vindicated  W  so  many  years 
war  and  toil,  would  have  been  ere  now,  if  it  Lad  not  luken 
brenih  again  by  tbe  timely  death  of  a  certain  rash  young 
gentleman.  But  our  author  begins  to  strut  again,  and 
to  feign  wonderful  tragedies :  "  WhomsoeTer  this  dreadful 
news  leached,  (to  wit,  the  news  of  SalraasiuA'a  parricidial 
barbarisms,}  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  ihey  Lad  been  sti-nck 
with  lightnin.g,  their  hair  stood  an  end,  and  their  tongues 
clove  to  the  roof  of  iheir  mouth."  Which  let  natural 
philosophers  take  notice  of,  (for  this  secret  in  nature  vas 
never  discovered  before,)  that  lightning  makes  men's  h&ir 
stand  on  end.  But  who  knows  not. that  little  effeminate 
minds  are  apt  to  be  amazed  at  ihencnsof  any  e.\traordinary 
great  action ;  and  that  then  they  shew  themselves  to  be, 
what  they  really  were  betore,  no  better  than  fo  many 
stocks?  "Some  could  not  refrain  from  teare;"  some 
little  women  at  court,  I  suppose ;  or  if  there  be  any  more 
efieminate  than  they,  of  whose  number  Salraasius  himself 
being  one,  is  by  a  new  metamorphosis  become  a  fountain 
near  akin  to  his  name,  (Salniacis,)  and  with  his  counterfeit 
flood  of  tears  prepared  over  night,  endeavours  to  emascu- 
late generous  minds :  I  advise  therefore,  and  wish  them  to 
have  a  care ; 

" InfatniB  ne  quein  maU  fbrtibus  uodil 

SulniBcia  euervet. 

N(i  si  tit  cum  veoerit,  exal  inde 


li  uui  one  nioiiietK  tliere  yoa  'lay, 

Too  dear  you'll  for  your  balhiog  [lay. 

Depari  aur  man  nor  woman,  bul  a  aigbi 

Diigtacing  tiolh,  a  loath'd  heroiafihrodtte." 

**  They  that  had  more  courage"  (which  yet  he  expressiw 

t  in  miserable  bald  Latin,  as  if  he  could  nut  so  much  as 

I'Bpcak  of  men   of  courage  and  magnanimity  in  proper 

L  words)  "  were  set  on  fire  with  indignalion  to  that  degree. 

El  HaX  they  could  liai'dly  contain  Ihe^]^3clvea."    Those  furious 

"        -swe  value  not  of  a  rush.    We  have  been  accustomed 

It  to  rout  such  bullies  in  the  field  with  a  true  sober  courage; 

Ka  courage  becoming  men  that  can  coniain  themselves,  and 

"6  in  iheir  right  wiis.     "There  wtre  none  that  did  not 
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ctirae  tne  anthora  of  so  horrible  a  villany."  But  yet,  yon 
say,  their  tongues  clove  to  the  roof  of  their  moutha ;  and 
if  you  mean  tiiis  of  oui-  fugiiisea  only,  I  wish  .hey  had 
clove  there  to  this  day ;  for  we  know  very  well,  that  there 
is  nothing  more  comiDon  with  them,  than  to  have  their 
moutha  full  of  curses  and  imprecations,  which  indeed  all 
good  men  abominate,  but  withal  despi^.  As  for  others. 
It  is  hardly  crediblp,  that  when  they  heard  the  news  of  our 
having  inflicted  a  capital  punishment  upon  the  king,  there 
should  any  be  found,  especially  in  a  free  state,  so  naturally 
adapted  to  slavery  as  eitner  to  speak  ill  of  us,  or  so  much 
aa  to  censure  what  we  had  done.  Nay,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  all  good  men  applauded  us,  and  gave  God 
thanks  for  so  illustrious,  so  exalted  a  piece  of  justice ;  and 
for  a  caution  so  very  useful  to  other  princes.  In  (he  meaii 
time,  as  for  those  fierce,  those  steel-hearted  men,  that,  you 
say,  take  on  for,  and  bewail  so  pidfuliy,  the  lamentable 
and  wonderful  death  I  know  not  who;  them  I  say, 
together  with  their  tinkling  advocate,  the  dullest  that  ever 
appeared  since  the  name  of  a  king  was  born  and  known 
in  the  world,  we  shall  even  let  whine  on,  till  they  cry  their 
eyes  out.  But  in  the  mean  time,  what  schoolboy,  what 
little  insignificant  monk,  could  not  have  made  a  more 
elegant  speech  for  the  king,  and  in  better  Latin,  than  this 
royal  advocate  has  done  ?  But  it  would  be  folly  in  me  to 
make  such  particular  animadversions  upon  his  diilUishness 
and  Jrenzies  throughout  his  book,  as  1  do  here  upon  a  Jew 
in  the  beginning  of  it ;  which  yet  I  would  be  willing 
enough  to  do,  (for  we  hear  that  he  is  swelled  with  pride 
and  conceit  to  the  utmost  degree  imaginable,)  if  the  un- 
digested and  immethodical  bulk  of  his  book  did  nut  pro- 
tect him.  He  was  resolved  to  take  a  course  like  the 
soldier  in  Terence,  to  save  his  bacou ;  and  it  waa  very 
cunning  in  him,  to  stuff  bis  book  with  so  much  puerility, 
and  80  many  silly  whimsies,  that  it  might  nauseate  the 
smartest  man  in  the  world  to  death  to  take  notice  of  them 
all.  Only  I  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  Eive  a 
specimen  of  him  in  the  prelace;  and  to  let  the  serious 
reader  have  a  taste  of  bim  at  first,  that  he  might  guess  by 
:he  first  dish  that  is  served  up,  how  noble  an  entertainment 
tiie  rest  are  like  to  make ;  and  that  lie  may  imagint 


la 

Biauelf  what  an  inRime  number  of  fooleiies  and  imper- 
tinfaDcicB  must  needs  be  heapeO  up  together  in  tlie  body 
of  the  bonk,  when  they  stand  so  thick  in  liie  very  entrance 
into  it,  where,  of  all  other  places,  they  ought  to  have 
been  shunned.  His  titlle-lattle  that  fullowa,  and  his  aer- 
mona  iil  for  nothing  hut  lo  be  nornieaten,  I  can  easily 
pass  by,  as  for  anything  in  them  relating  to  us,  we  doubt 
not  in  the  least  but  that  what  has  been  written  and 
published  by  authority  of  parliament,  will  hare  far 
greater  weight  with  all  wise  and  sober  men,  than  ihe  ca- 
fumnies  and  lies  of  one  single  impudent  little  fellow; 
who  being  hired  by  our  fugitive)^,  their  country's  ene- 
mies, has  scraped  tcigcther,  and  not  scrupled  to  publish 
in  print,  whatever  little  story  any  one  of  them  that 
employed  him  put  into  his  head.  And  that  all  men 
may  plainly  see  how  little  conscience  he  makes  of 
Betting  down  anything  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad, 
I  desire  no  other  nitneis  than  Salmasius  himself 
In  his  hook,  entitled,  "  Appaititus  contra  Primatum 
Papte,"  he  says,  '  There  are  most  weighty  reasons  why  the 
church  ought  to  lay  aside  episcopacy,  and  return  to  tie 
spostolical  institution  of  presbyters :  that  a  far  greater 
mischief  has  been  introduced  into  the  church  by  episco- 
pacy, than  the  schisms  ihemsclvea  were,  which  were  be- 
fore apprehended :  that  the  plague  which  episcopacy  intro- 
duced, depressed  (he  whole  body  of  the  church  under  a 
miserable  tyranny:  nay,  had  put  a  yoke  even  upon  the 
necks  of  kings  and  princes :  that  it  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  church,  if  the  whole  hierarchy  itself  were  extir- 
pated, than  if  the  popconly,  whois  the  head  of  it,  were  laid 
aside,'  pa^e  160 ;  '  that  it  would  be  very  much  for  the 
good  of  the  church,  if  episcopacy  were  taken  away,  to- 
gether with  the  papacy  :  that  if  episcopacy  were  once 
taken  down,  the  papacy  would  fall  of  itself,  as  being 
founded  upon  it,'  page  171.  He  says, '  he  can  show  wry 
good  reasons  why  episcopacy  ought  to  be  put  down  in 
tnose  kingdoms  that  have  renounced  the  pope's  supre- 
macy; but  that  he  can  see  no  reason  for  retaining  it  there; 
that  a  reformation  is  not  entire  that  is  defective  in  tliis 
point:  that  no  rei>aon  can  he  alleged,  no  probable  cause 
assigned,  why  thn  gupremacy  of  the  pope  being  once  ilia- 


IKiied,  episcapacy  should  notwithstanding  b.  retained, 
-"e  197. — TlioKgh  he  had  wrote  all  this,  and  a  great  deal 
0  this  effect,  but  four  years  ago,  he  is  now  become 
so  vain  and  bo  impudent  withal,  as  to  accuse  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  'for  not  only  turning  the  bishops  out 
of  the  house  of  lords,  but  for  abolishing  episcopacy  itself.' 
Nay,  he  persuades  us  to  receive  epixcopLcy,  and  deiunds 
it  by  the  very  same  reasonx  and  arguments,  which  with  a 
great  deal  of  earnestness  he  had  confuted  himself  in  that 
toi'mer  book ;  to  wit,  '  that  bisbopg  were  necessary  and 
ought  to  have  been  retained,  to  prevent  the  springing  up 
of  a  thousand  pernicious  sects  and  heresies.'  Crat^y  turn- 
coat !  are  you  not  ashamed  to  shift  hands  thus  in  ihinga 
that  are  sacred,  and  (I  had  almost  said)  to  betray  tha 
church  ;  trhose  moat  solemn  institutions  you  seem  to  hava 
asserted  and  vindicated  with  so  much  noise,  that  when  it 
should  seem  for  your  interest  to  change  sides,  you  might 
undo  and  subvert  all  again  witli  the  more  disgrace  and  in- 
famy to  yourself?  It  is  notoriously  known,  that  when 
both  houses  of  parliament,  being  extremely  desirous  to  re- 
form the  church  of  England  by  the  pattern  of  uur  re- 
fui'med  chiuvhea,  had  resolved  to  abolish  episcopacy,  the 
king  firnt  interposed,  and  afterwards  waged  war  against 
tliem  chiefly  for  that  very  cause;  which  proved  fatal  to  him. 
Go  now  and  boast  of  your  having  defended  the  king } 
who,  that  you  might  tlie  better  defend  liim,  do  now  openly 
betray  and  impugn  the  cause  of  the  church,  whose  defence 
you  yourself  had  formerly  undertaken,  and  whose  severest 
censures  ou^ht  to  be  inflicted  upon  you.  As  for  the  pre- 
sent Ibrm  of  our  government,  since  such  a  foreign  insigni- 
ficant professor  as  you,  having  laid  aside  your  boxes  and 
desks  Btufl'ed  with  nothing  but  trifles,  which  you  might 
ba»e  spent  your  time  better  in  putting  into  order,  will  needs 
turn  busybody,  and  be  troublesome  in  other  men's  matters, 
1  shall  return  you  this  answci',  or  rather  not  to  you,  but 
to  them  that  are  wiser  than  yourself,  viz-  That  the  form 
of  it  is  such  as  our  present  distractions  will  admit  of;  not 
such  as  were  to  be  wished,  hut  such  as  the  obstinate  divi- 
sions, that  are  amongst  us,  will  bear.  What  stale  soever 
s  pestered  with  factions,  and  defends  itself  by  force  of 
eryjust  in  having  regard  to  those  only  tiiat  are 
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•ouiid  and  untainted,  and  in  overlooking  or  secluding  tlie 
rest,  be  tliey  of  the  nobility  or  llie  common  people ;  nay, 
though,  profiting  by  experience,  they  should  refuoe  to  be 
Mivemed  any  longer  either  by  a  king  or  a  hoii^e  of  lordc. 
But  in  railing  at  that  Bupreme  council,  ss  you  call  it,  and 
at  the  chairman  there,  you  make  yourself  vei'y  ridiculous  ; 
for  that  council  is  not  the  supreme  council,  as  you  dream 
it  is,  hut  appointed  by  authority  of  parliament,  for  a  cer* 
tain  time  only ;  and  consisting  of  forty  pereona,  for  ihe 
most  part  members  of  parliament,  any  one  of  whom  may 
be  president  if  the  rest  vote  him  into  the  chair.  And  there 
is  nothing  more  coiumon  than  for  our  parliaments  to  ap- 
point committees  of  their  own  members;  who,  when  so 
appointed,  have  power  to  meet  where  they  please,  and 
hold  a  kind  of  a  little  parliament  amongst  themselves. 
And  the  mo^t  weighty  nfiairs  areoftenrefcrred  to  them,  for 
expedition  and  secrecy — ^the  careof  the  navy,  the  army,  the 
treasury  ;  in  ehori,  ail  things  whatsoever  relating  either  lu 
war  or  peace.  Whether  tliU  be  culled  a  council,  or  any- 
tliing  else,  the  thing  is  ancient,  though  the  name  may  be 
new;  and  it  is  such  an  institution  as  no  government  can 
be  duly  administered  without  iL  As  for  our  putting  the 
lung  to  death,  and  changing  the  gnvemment,  forbear  your 
bawling,  don't  spit  your  venom,  till,  going  along  with  you 
through  every  chapter,  I  shew,  whether  you  will  or  no, 
''by  what  law,  hy  what  right  and  justice,"  all  that  was 
ijone.  But  if  you  insist  to  know,  "by  what  right,  by  what 
law  ;"  hy  that  law,  1  tell  ^ ou,  which  God  andnature  have 
enacted,  vIk.  that  whatever  things  are  Ibr  the  uuivertal 
f;uod  of  the  whole  state,  are  for  that  reason  lawful  and 
just,  So  wise  men  of  old  used  to  answer  such  as  you, 
Vou  find  fault  with  us  for  "  repealing  laws  [hat  Itad 
obtained  for  us  so  many  years;"  but  you  do  not  tell  ns 
whether  those  laws  were  good  or  bad,  nor,  if  you  did, 
should  we  heed  what  you  said;  for  you,  busy  puppy, 
what  have  you  to  do  with  our  laws  7  I  wish  our  ma^is- 
.trates  had  rejiealed  more  ihan  they  have,  both  laws  aud 
lawyers;  if  they  had,  they  would  have  consulted  tbe  in- 
terest of  the  Chiistiun  religion,  and  that  of  the  people 
^tter  than  they  have  done.  It  frets  you,  that "  hobgoblins, 
of  the  earth,  scarce  gentlemen  at  home,  scarce  known 


to  their  own  counirymen,  sIiouM  presume  to  do  such 
things,"  But  you  ought  lo  have  remembered,  what  not 
only  the  Scriptures,  but  Horace  would  htive  taught  you, 

" Valet  ima  aumniii 

^^^  MutBre,  et  insignsni  aiieniittt  Deus, 

^^H  Obscura  pronteiu,  &c" 

^^H     "  The  power  Ihac  did  create,  can  change  the  scene 
^^H         Of  ihings;  nuke  mean  nf  great,  and  great  of  mean: 
^^B  The  brighlol  glory  can  eclipse  with  night ; 

And  place  the  most  ob»:are  in  dunltng  li(;hl." 

But  take  this  into  the  bargain.  Some  of  those  who, 
you  say,  be  scarce  gentlemen,  are  not  at  all  inferior  in 
birth  to  anv  of  your  party.  Others,  whose  ancestors  were 
not  noble,  have  taken  a  course  to  attain  to  true  nobility  by 
their  own  industry  and  virtue,  and  are  not  inferior  to  men 
of  the  noblest  descent.  They  had  rather  be  called  "  eons 
of  the  earth,"  provided  it  he  their  own  earth,  (their  own 
native  country,)  and  act  like  men  at  home,  than,  being 
destitute  of  house  or  land,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  na- 
ture in  a  foreign  country  by  selling  of  smoke,  as  thou  dost, 
an  tnconsidertuile  fellow  and  a  jack-straw,  and  who  depend- 
est  upon  the  good-will  of  thy  maaiers  for  a  poor  stipend ; 
for  whom  it  were  better  to  dispense  with  ihy  labours,  and 
return  to  thy  own  kindred  and  countrymen,  if  thou  hadst 
not  this  one  piece  of  cunning,  to  babble  out  some  silly  pre- 
lections and  fooleries  at  so  good  a  rate  amongst  foreienen. 
You  find  fault  with  our  magistrates  for  admitting  such  "  s 
common  sewer  of  all  sorts  of  sects."  Why  should  they  not  ? 
It  belongs  to  the  church  to  cast  them  out  of  the  communion 
of  the  laithful ;  not  to  the  mt^strate  to  banish  them  the 
country,  provided  they  do  not  offend  against  the  civil  laws 
of  the  state.  Men  at  first  united  into  civil  societies,  that  they 
might  live  safely,  and  enjoy  their  liberiy,  without  being 
wronged  or  oppi'essed ;  and  that  they  might  live  religi- 
ously, and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Chnstainity^  they 
united  theraBelves  into  churchea.  Civil  societies  have 
laws,  and  churches  have  a  discipline  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  far  differing  from  each  other.  And  this  tiaii 
.been  ibe  occasion  of  so  many  wars  in  Christendom ;  to 
^^L  because  the  tivil  magistrate  and  the  church  confounded 
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iheir  junsJicli"ns,  Therefore  we  do  not  admit  of  tlie 
popish  sect,  so  as  to  tolerate  papists  all ;  for  we  do  not 
looK  upon  that  as  a  reli^on,  but  rather  as  a  hierarchical 
tyranny,  under  a  cloak  of  religion,  clothed  with  the  spoils 
of  the  civil  power,  which  it  has  usurped  to  itself,  contrary 
to  our  Saviour'a  own  doctrine.  As  for  the  independents, 
we  never  had  any  such  amongst  us  as  you  descrihe;  they 
that  we  call  independents,  are  only  such  as  hold  that  no 
classis  or  synods  have  a  superiority  oTer  any  particular 
church,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  all  to  be  plucked  up 
by  the  roots,  as  branches,  or  rather  as.the  very  trunk,  of 
hierarchy  itself;  which  is  your  own  opinion  too.  And 
from  hence  it  was  that  the  name  of  independents  prevailed 
smongst  the  vulgar.  The  rest  of  your  preface  is  spent  in 
endeavouring  not  only  to  stir  up  the  hatred  of  all  kings  and 
monarchs  against  ns,  but  to  persuade  them  to  make  a 
general  war  upon  us.  Mitluidates  of  old,  though  in  a 
aifferant  cause,  endeavoured  to  stir  op  all  princes  to  make 
war  upoa  the  Romans,  by  laying  to  their  chai^  almost 
just  the  same  things  that  you  do  to  Dai's :  viz.  that  the 
Romans  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  subversion  of  all  kin^- 
uOms,  that  they  Lad  no  regard  to  anything,  whether  sacred 
or  civil,  that  from  their  very  first  rise,  ibey  never  enjoyed 
any  thing  but  what  they  had  acquired  by  force,  that  they 
were  robbers,  and  the  greatest  enemies  in  the  world  to 
monarchy.  Thus  Mithridates  expressed  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Ai^aces,  king  of  the  Parthians.  Bat  how  cnme  you, 
whose  buHiness  it  is  to  make  silly  speeches  from  your 
desk,  to  have  the  confidence  to  imagine,  that  by  yoar 
persuasions  to  take  up  arms,  and  sounding  an  alarm,  a*  it 
were,  you  should  be  able  so  much  as  to  influence  a  king 
amongst  boys  at  play ;  especially,  with  so  shrill  a  voice, 
find  unsavoury  breath,  that  I  believe,  if  you  were  to  have 
been  the  trumpeter,  not  so  much  as  Hnmer's  mice  would 
haTe  waged  war  against  the  ffy^s  ?  So  little  do  we  fear, 
you  slug  you,  any  war  or  danger  from  foreign  princes 
through  your  silly  rhetoric,  who  accusest  us  to  tiiem,  just 
se  if  you  were  at  play,  "  that  we  toss  kings'  heads  like 
Itails  ;  play  at  bowls  with  crowns ;  and  regard  fceplres  uo 
more  than  if  they  were  fools'  staves  withTieads  on  :"  but 
you  in  the  mean  time,  you  silly  loggerhead,  uea 
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have  yoar  bor.es  well  thrashed  with  a  fools  stalT,  fu 
thinking  to  etir  up  kin^  and  princes  to  war  by  such 
childiah  arguments.  Then  you  cry  aloud  to  all  uatioos, 
who,  I  know  fiill  well,  will  never  heed  what  you  say 
Yon  call  upon  that  wretched  and  barbarous  crew  of  Irish 
rebels  too,  to  asserl  the  king's  parly.  Which  one  thing  is 
GuflicieDt  evidence  how  much  you  are  both  a  fool  and  a 
knave,  and  how  you  outdo  almost  all  mankind  in  rillany, 
impudence,  and  madness ;  who  scruple  not  to  implore  the 
loyalty  and  aid  of  an  execrable  people  deroted  to  tits 
slaughter,  whom  the  king  himself  always  abhorred,  or  so 
pretended,  to  have  anything  to  do  with,  by  reason  of  the 
guilt  of  so  much  innocent  blood,  which  they  had  con- 
tracted. And  that  very  prefidiousn ess  and  cruelty,  which 
he  endeavoured  as  much  as  he  could  to  conceal,  and  to 
clear  himself  from  any  suspicion  of,  you,  the  most  villa* 
nous  of  mortals,  as  fearing  neither  God  nor  mari,  volun- 
tarily and  openly  take  upon  youi'self.  Go  on  then,  under- 
take the  kind's  defence  at  the  encouragement  and  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Ii-ish.  You  take  care,  and  so  you  might 
well,  lest  any  should  imagine,  that  you  were  about  to 
bereave  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  of  the  praise  due  to  tliuir 
eloquence,  by  telling  us  beforehand,  that  "  you  conceive 
you  ought  not  to  speak  like  an  oratoi'."  Ii  is  wisely  said 
of  a  fool  i  you  conceive  you  ought  not  to  do  what  is  not 
in  your  power  to  do  ;  and  who,  that  knows  you  never  so 
little,  ever  expects  anything  like  an  orat()r  from  you  ? 
Who  neither  uses,  nor  is  able  to  publish,  anythiug  that  ia 
elaborate,  distinct,  or  has  so  much  as  sense  In  it;  but,  like  _ 
a  second  Crispin,  or  that  little  Grecian  Tzetzes,  you  da  J 
but  write  a  great  deal,  take  no  puins  to  write  well  ^  ncfffl 
could  write  anything  well,  though  you  took  never  eO^ 
much  pains.  *'  This  cause  shall  be  at^ued,"  say  you,  "  in 
the  hearing,  and  us  it  were  before  the  tribunal,  of  all  man- 
kind.' Tliat  is  what  we  like  so  well,  tlial  we  oould  now 
wish  we  had  a  discreet  and  intelligent  adveroary,  and  not 
such  a  liairbrained  blunderbuss  as  you,  to  deal  with.  Y^ou 
conclude  very  tragically,  like  Ajax  in  his  raving ;  "  I  will 
proclaim  to  heaven  and  earth  the  injustice,  the  villany,  the 
perfidiousuess  and  cruelty  of  ilicse  men,  and  will  deUver 
them  over  canvicti.'d  t"  all  postei-iiy."     O  flowers  !  thai  J 
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tucll  &  witless, 'EcnselcsB  bawler,  one  tlist  was  bom  but  to 
8)Hiil  or  tmnacHlu:  good  atithui-ii,  slioula  think  hitn^ii.'f 
able  to  wrire  uiiythiii<f  of  liisown,  tliHt  wrtl  reach  {lostentj-, 
wliom,  together  with  his  frivolous  scribbleB,  the  very 
next  ^e  will  bury  in  oblivion ;  unless  this  defence  of  tlie 
king  perliapB  niny  be  bcbnlijen  to  the  answer  I  give  lo  it, 
tor  being  looked  into  now  and  then.  And  I  would  entreat 
the  illustrious  atates  ot  Holland,  lo  take  off  their  prohi- 
bition, and  Bulier  the  book  to  be  publicly  sold.  For 
when  I  huve  detected  the  vanity,  ignorance,  and  falsi'liood 
that  it  is  full  of.  the  farther  it  spreads  the  more  effectually 
it  will  be  suppressed.     Now  let  us  hear  how  he  c 
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CHAPTER  I. 
I  PERSUADE  myself,  Salmasius,  that  you  being  a  vain 
flashy  tn»n,  aiv  nut  a  little  proud  of  being  the  king  of 
Oi'eat  Britain's  defender,  who  himself  was  styled  the 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith."  For  my  part,  I  think  you  de- 
serve your  titles  both  alike;  for  the  king  defended  the 
fnith,  and  you  have  defended  him,  so  that,  betwixt  you, 
you  have  spoiled  both  your  causes  :  which  I  shall  make 
ap[iear  throughout  the  whole  ensuing  discourse,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  vei'y  chapter.  You  told  us  in  the  I2th 
page  of  your  pretlice,  that  "  so  good  and  so  just  a  cause 
ought  nc^  to  be  embellished  with  any  flourishes  of  rhetoric: 
thui  the  king  needed  no  other  defence  than  by  a  bare 
narr'aiive  ot  his  story  :"  and  yet  in  your  first  chapter,  in 
which  you  had  promised  us  that  bare  narrative,  you 
neither  tell  the  story  right,  nor  do  you  abstain  from  mak- 
ing use  of  all  the  skill  you  have  in  rhetoric  to  set  it  oH'- 
So  that,  if  we  must  take  your  own  Judgment,  we  mu^t 
believe  the  king's  cause  to  be  neither  good  nor  just.  But 
by  the  way,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  have  so  good  an 
opinion  of  yourself  (for  nobody  else  has  so  of  you)  as  to 
imagine  that  you  arc  able  to  speak  well  upon  any  subject, 
•  ho  can  neither  play  the  part  of  an  orator,  nor  an  hislo- 
c2 
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nail)  nor  express  yoiii'self  in  a  Elvle  that  wuuld  sot  b«_ 
ridiculous  even  iit  b  lu»yer;  but,  like  a  mountebank' 
juggler,  with  big  swelling  words  in  voiir  preSs 
riiised  our  expectation,  ua  if  some  inignty  matter 
pnatie;  in  wiiich  your  Ueeign  was  not  ho  macli  to  introduce 
a  tnie  narrative  of  the  king's  elory,  as  to  make  vour  own 
empty  intended,  flourishes  go  oif  llie  better.  For  "  being 
now  about  to  give  us  en  account  of  tbe  matter  of  &ct,  you 
tind  youi'self  encompastted  and  afiriglited 
monsters  of  novelty,  tiiat  you  are  at  a  lo 
first,  wbat  ne»t,  and  what  last  of  all."  I  will  tell  you 
wliat  tbe  matter  is  wiiii  you.  In  tlie  fiist  place,  you  fiiidi 
yourself  aSrigbted  and  astonished  at  your  own  moiisti'i 
lies ;  and  then  you  find  tliiit  empty  bead  of  yours  not 
compasiatd,  but  carried  round,  with  so  many  trifles  i 
firoleries,  that  you  not  only  now  do  not,  but  never  did, 
know  what  was  fit  to  be  B|>okeii,  and  in  what  metiioil. 
"  Among  the  many  difficuhies  tliut  you  find  in  expr^sing 
the  beinousnesB  of  so  incredible  a  piece  of  impiety,  this 
one  offers  itself,"  you  say,  whiuh  is  easily  said,  and  must 
often  be  repeated  J  to  wit,"  that  the  sun  itself  never  beheld 
a  more  oatrageoua  action."  But  by  your  good  leave,  sir, 
tiie  sun  has  beheld  many  things  thai  blind  Bernard  never 
»n\v.  But  we  are  conient  you  should  mention  the  sun 
over  and  over.  And  it  will  be  a  piece  of  prudence  i[i  you 
eo  to  do.  For  though  uur  wickedness  does  not  reqi ' 
the  coldness  of  the  defence  tliat  you  are  making 
"Tile  original  of  kings/' you  say,  "is  as  ancient  as  that 
the  sun."  May  the  gods  and  goddesses,  Damasippi  , 
biess  tliec  with  an  everinstiug  solstice  ;  that  thou  mayest 
always  be  warm,  thou  that  canst  not  stir  a  foot  without 
the  sun.  Perhaps  you  would  avoid  the  imputation  ot 
being  called  a  doctor  Umbiaticus.  But,  alas!  you  arG 
in  perfect  darkness,  that  make  no  difference  betwixt  a 
paternal  puwer,  and  a  regal;  and  that  when  you  had 
called  kings  fathers  of  their  country,  could  fancy  that 
with  that  metaphor  you  had  persuaded  us,  that  whatever 
is  applicable  to  a  tiitner,  is  so  to  a  king.  Alas  !  there  is 
a  great  difference  betwixt  them.  Our  fathers  begot  us. 
Our  king  laade  not  us,  but  we  him.  Nature  hKs  given 
fiubers  Lu  u^  all,  but  we  ourselves  appointed  our  own  king  ^ 
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So  that  tlie  people  is  not  Tor  the  king,  hut  the  ting  (nt 
tbem.  "  We  hear  wiili  a  fatlier,  tlioit<;)i  he  be  liai'sh  am) 
severe ;"  atid  so  we  ilo  with  a  king.  But  we  do  not  bear 
mih  B.  fatlier,  if  he  tie  a  tyraiiL  If  a  Ikther  munler  his 
BQR,  lie  hiini^eir  must  die  for  it;  and  vhy  shoidd  uot  a 
king  be  euigoct  to  the  eame  law,  which  certainly  is  a  most 
just  one  ?  especiallr  cansidering  that  a  father  onnnot  hy 
any  poi'sibiliiy  divest  himself  of  that  relation,  but  a  king 
may  easily  make  himself  neither  king  nor  father  of  his 
people.  If  this  action  of  ours  be  coneidei'cd  according  to 
IIS  quality,  as  you  cull  it,  I,  who  am  both  an  Eiiglisli- 
man  horn,  and  was  an  cye-witneiiB  of  the  transactiooB  of 
these  times,  tell  you,  who  are  both  a  foreigner  aitd  an 
ntler  stranger  to  our  affairs,  that  we  have  put  to  death 
neither  a.  good,  nor  a  just,  nor  a  merciful,  nor  a  devout, 
nor  a  godly,  tiur  a  peaceable  king,  as  you  style  him ;  but 
an  enemy,  that  has  been  so  lo  us  almost  ten  years  to  an 
end ;  nor  one  that  was  a  iiither,  but  a.  destroyer  to  hi? 
ooimtry.  Yob  confess,  that  such  things  have  Iteen  prac> 
tiseii ;  far  yonrseif  have  not  the  impudence  to  deny  it;  but 
not  by  prottistanlB  upon  a  protesiant  king.  As  if  he  de- 
served the  name  of  a  protectant,  that,  in  a  letter  to 
the  pope,  could  give  him  the  tiiie  of  most  holy  father ; 
that  was  always  more  favourable  to  the  papista  than  to 
those  of  his  oim  proti^^eion-  And  being  such,  he  is  not 
the  first  of  his  own  family,  thafhas  been  put  to  death  by 
prot^ants.  Was  nut  his  grandmother*  deposed  and 
banished,  and  at  last  beheaded   by    protestants  ?     And 

*  Marj  Queen  of  ScDM,  wham  rtie  Puriiana,Df  couTBE,  r^Bided  Willi 
ablioTTHicB,  both  wi  HccniinC  of  the  irrQ^ulaiitiea  and  (Times  of  her  pri- 
mue  lift^  uti  ftt  tiie  sake  at  lier  rellgioa.  It  is  to  be  rtBrettol  that 
Milton  should  have  ihou^ht  it  H-orth  whiie  to  notiee,  si  lie  does,  in  thif 
bbiIf  pirt  uf  iiis  vnrk,  ilie  imMile  abjeccims  df  Salmuiiu.  The  laup- 
MniHi  U)  »  whulu,  .uti  a  cnmiiktenuwleiaf  the  subject  uodHcoiuidem- 
tion,  wu  oiKfueiiiaittibly  gtatL  In  all  sudi  oua  il  is  desirable,  asBa^lc 
ojuerves,  id  Lsie  itui  lini^hen  oa  our  side;  and  Milton  was  suffiLienlly 
well  Mquainted  with  ha-  coaiemporarits  to  know  how  to  earrj  them  Blont; 
vich  hitn,  particularly  iliwi  whn  hod  a  keen  ien<e  of  the  ridiculoiii.  ii 
vMibr  iheiu  ihni  lie  tnndciTended  toworrj'the  conlinenlal  uphiat,  and 
che  ocduwdinii;  Fucoss  ot' his  work  kIiows  (hat  lie  did  nolmisa  his  Him; 
but  we  live  at  liiq  sreuc  b  dihcuace  truni  thora  limes,  and  are  too  little 
aflfaetal  by  the  influences  then  in  opeiation,  to  relish  many  tfalnea  which 
ihoy  would  huve  thought  eicelleoc.  However,  thoi^h  a  part  uf  ih: 
DetbiM  was  wriltED  exdusiveiy  lot  MiIloa'sauiteQipocaricj,byi!iutfa  the 
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were  not  her  own  countJ-ymeti,  tliaC  were  protestaats  too, 
well  enough  pleased  with  it?  Nay,  if  I  should  iay  ihey 
were  parties  to  it,  I  should  not  lie.  But  there  buiiig 
so  few  protestanL  k-JDcrs,  it  is  no  grcnt  wonder  if  it  never 
happened  that  one  of  them  has  be«n  put  to  death.  But 
that  it  is  lawful  to  depoae  a  tyrant,  and  to  punish  him  ac~ 
cording  to  his  deserte ;  n^ty,  that  this  is  the  opinion  of 
very  eminent  divines,  and  of  euch  as  have  been  most  in- 
strumental in  the  late  reformation,  do  you  deny  it  if  you 
dare.  ¥ou  confess,  that  many  kings  have  come  to  an 
unnatural  death ;  some  by  the  swufd,  some  poisoned, 
some  strangled,  and  some  in  a  dungeon ;  but  for  a  klnu;  to 
be  arraigned  in  a  court  of  Judicatui'e,  to  be  put  to  plead 
Ibr  his  life,  to  have  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against 
him,  and  that  sentence  executed ;  this  you  think  a  more 
lamentable  instance  than  all  the  rest,  and  make  it  a  prodi- 
gious piece  of  impiety.  Tell  me,  thou  superlative  fool, 
whether  it  be  not  morejust,  more  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
humanity,  and  the  laws  of  all  human  societies,  to  bring  a 
criminal,  be  his  offence  what  it  will,  before  a  court  of 
justice,  lo  give  him  leave  to  speak  for  himself;  and,  if  the 
law  condemn  him,  then  to  put  liim  to  death  as  he  has  de- 
served, 90  as  he  may  have  time  to  repent  or  to  recollect 
himself;  than  presently,  as  soon  as  ever  he  is  taken,  to 
butcher  him  without  more  ado  ?  So  you  think  thei'e  is 
a  malefactor  in  the  world,  that  if  he  might  have  his  choice, 
would  not  choose  to  be  thus  dealt  withal  1  And  if  this 
sort  of  proceeding  against  a  private  person  be  accounted 
the  fairer  of  the  two,  why  should  it  not  be  counted  so 
against  a  prince?  Xay,  why  should  we  not  think,  that 
himself  liked  it  better?  You  would  have  had  him  killed 
privately,  and  none  to  have  seen  it,  either  that  future  ages 
might  have  lost  the  advantage  of  so  good  au  example ;  or 
that  they  that  did  this  glorious  action,  might  seem  to  have 
avoided  the  light,  and  to  have  acted  contrary  to  law  and 
justice.  You  aggi'avate  the  matter  by  telling  us,  that  it 
waB  not  done  in  an  uproar,  or  brought  about  hy  any  faction 
amongst  great  men,  or  in  the  heat  of  a  rebellion,  either  ot' 
the  people  or  the  soldiei's  :    that  there  vras  no  liatred, 

lainer  portion  is  addressed  to  ibe  iudd  of  all  iga  aai  cjunniei  nlir 
JboTf,  uul  would  willinglj  nuke  uai Gets  to  obtain  li. — Eu. 
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no  ambition,  no  blind  precipitate  rashness  in  the 
ca^;  but  that  it  was  long  coneuiied  on,  and  done  with 
deliberation.  You  did  well  in  leaving  off  being  an 
Advocale,*  and  turn  grammarian,  who  from  t!ie  acci- 
dents and  circumstances  of  a  thing,  which  in  themselves 
considered  sway  neither  one  way  nor  other,  argne  in 
dispraise  of  it,  before  you  have  proved  the  thing  itself  to  be 
either  good  or  bad.  See  bow  open  you  lie  :  if  the  action 
von  are  discoursing  of  be  commendable  and  praiseworthy, 
they  that  did  it  deserve  the  greater  honour,  in  that  they 
were  prepossessed  with  no  passions,  but  did  what  lliej  did 
for  virtue's  sake.  If  there  were  great  difficulty  in  the  en- 
terprise, they  did  well  in  not  going  about  it  rashly,  but 
upon  advice  and  consideration.  Though  for  my  own  port, 
wnen  I  call  to  mind  with  how  unexpeeied  an  importnnity 
and  fervency  of  mind,  and  with  how  unanimous  a  consent, 
the  whole  aTjny,  and  a  great  part  of  the  people  from  almost 
eveiy  county  in  the  kingdom,  cried  out  with  one  voice  for 
justice  against  the  king,  as  being  the  sole  author  of  alt  tlieii 
calamities,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  these  things  wei'e 
brought  about  by  a  divine  impulse.  Whatever  the  matter 
was,  whether  we  consider  the  magistrates,  or  the  body  oi 
the  people,  no  men  ever  undertook  with  more  courage, 
and,  which  nur  adversaries  themselves  confess,  in  a  moM 
aedate  temper  of  mind,  so  brave  an  action ;  an  action  that 
might  have  become  those  famous  heroes,  of  whom  we  read 
in  former  ages ;  an  action,  by  which  they  ennobled  not 
only  laws,  and  their  execution,  which  seem  for  the  futun' 
equally  restored  to  high  and  low  against  one  another ;  but 
even  justice,  snd  to  have  rendered  it,  aflcr  so  signal  a 
judgment,  more  illustrious  and  greater  than  in  its  own 
self.  We  are  now  come  to  an  end  of  the  3rd  jiage  of  the 
Grst  book,  and  have  not  the  bare  narrative  he  promised  as 
yet,  He  complains  that  our  principles  are,  that  a  king, 
whose  government  is  burdensome  and  odibus,  may  law- 
fiilly  bo  deposed  ;  and  "  by  this  doctrine,"  says  he,  "  if 
they  had  had  a  king  a  thousand  limes  better  than  they  ha.1, 
they  would  not  have  spared  his  life,"  Observe  the  man's 
Bubtle  way  of  arguing;  for  I  would  willingly  be  informed 
what  consequence  there  is  in  this,  unless  ne  alloH's,  that  a 
*  Kolania^iiu  was  once  aii  advoniic,  that  is,  a  counsclloT  at  lair. 
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king's  government  may  be  burden?ome  and  odious,  who 
is  a  thousand  times  better  than  our  king  was.  So  thai 
now,  he  has  broiit;ht  thinprs  to  ihi?  pa«»,  to  make  the  king 
that  he  defends  a  thousand  times  worse  timn  some  whose 
goverament  notwiih standing  is  burdensome  and  odious, 
that  is,  it  maybe,  the  mo^t  ujonstrous  tyrant. that  ever 
I'eigned.  I  wish  ye  joy,  O  ye  kiii[!;s,  of  so  able  a  defender ! 
Now  the  narrative  begins.  "  They  put  him  to  neveral 
sorts  of  torments,"  Give  an  instance.  "  They  remove* 
him  from  prison  to  prison;"  and  ho  tliey  migtil  lawfully' 
do;  for  having  been  a  tyrant,  he  became  an  open  eaemj, 
aud  was  taken  in  war.  "  Often  chunking  bis  keepers." 
Lest  they  themselves  should  chnnge.  "  Someiimes  they 
gave  him  hopes  of  liberty;  nay,  :iud  sometimea  even  of 
restoring  him  to  his  crown,  u pun  aKicles  of  agreement." 
It  seems  then  the  taking  away  his  life  was  not  done  upon 
so  much  premeditation,  as  be  talked  of  befoi'e  ;  and  that 
we  did  not  lay  hold  on  all  opportutiities  and  means,  that 
offered  themselves,  to  renounce  our  king.  Those  things 
that  in  the  bepnuing  of  the  war  we  demanded  of  him, 
when  he  had  alinost  brought  us  under,  which  thinge  if 
they  were  denied  us,  we  could  enjoy  no  liberty,  nor  live  in 
any  safety — those  verj^  things  we  petitioned  him  for  when 
he  was  our  prisoner,  in  a  numble,  submissive  way,  not 
once,  nor  twice,  but  thrice,  and  oftener,  and  were  as  often 
denied.  When  we  had  now  lost  all  hopes  of  the  king's  com- 
plying with  us,  then  was  that  noble  order  of  parliament 
made,  that  from  that  lime  fcrwai'd,  there  should  no  aj-tides 
be  sent  to  the  king ;  so  that  ve  left  off  applying  ourselves 
to  him,  not  from  the  time  that  he  began  to  he  a  tyrant,  but 
from  the  time  that  we  found  him  incurable.  13ut  after- 
ward Borne  parliament-men  set  upon  a  new  project,  and 
meeting  with  a  convenient  opportunity  to  put  it  in  practice, 
pass  a  vote  to  send  further  pi-oposals  once  more  to  the  king. 
Whose  wickedness  and  folly  nearest  resembles  that  of  the 
Roman  senate,  who  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  TuUius, 
and  all  honest  men,  voted  to  send  ambassadors  to  M.  An- 
tony ;  and  the  event  had  been  the  same,  but  that  it  pleased 
God  Almighty,  in  his  provideni:e,  to  order  it  otherwise,  and 
to  assert  our  liberty,  though  he  suffered  them  to  be  en- 
■iaved :  Ibr  though  the  kinjj  did  not  agree  to  anything  thai 
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might  conduce  to  a  firm  peace,  and  settlement  of  tliingp, 
more  than  he  had  before,  the^  go  and  vole  themselves 
satielied.  Then  the  sounder  part  of  the  house  finding 
themselves  and  iho  eommonHealrh  betrayed,  implore  the 
aid  of  that  valiant  and  always  faithfal  army  to  the  cum- 
inoiiwealth,  Upon  which  occasion  I  can  observe  only  this, 
dvhich  yet  I  am  loath  to  utier:  to  wit,  that  our  soldiers  un- 
derstood themselves  better  thun  our  senatoi's;  and  that  they 
saved  the  commonwealth  by  thetr  anas,  when  the  other  by 
their  votes  had  almost  mined  it.  Then  he  relntes  a  great 
many  things  in  a  doleful  lamentable  strain  ;  but  he  does  it 
so  scnEeleesly,  that  be  seems  rather  to  beg  of  his  readers, 
that  they  would  be  sorrowful,  than  to  stir  up  any  such 
passion  in  them.  It  grieves  htm  "  to  think  that  the  king 
should  undei-go  a  capital  punishment,  aSter  such  a  manner 
as  no  other  king  ever  had  done."  Though  he  had  often 
told  us  before,  that  there  never  was  a  king  that  underwent 
a  capital  punishment  at  all.  Do  you  u-se  to  compare  ways 
and  manners,  ye  coxcomb,  when  you  have  no  things  nor 
actions  to  compai'e  with  one  another?  "  He  suffered 
death,"  says  be,  "  as  a  robber,  as  a  murderer,  as  a  parricide, 
as  a  traitor,  as  a  tjTant."  Is  this  defending  the  king  7  Or 
is  it  not  rather  giving  a  more  severe  sentence  against  him, 
than  that  that  we  gave  ?  How  cameyousoallon  a  sudden 
to  be  of  our  mind  1  He  complains  "  that  executioners  in 
vizards  [porsonati  carnifices]  cut  oS"  the  king's  head." 
What  shall  we  do  with  this  fellow?  He  told  us  before  ot 
"  a  murder  committed  on  oni)  in  the  disguise  of  a  king 
[In  persons  regis] ;"  now  he  says,  it  was  done  in  the  dis- 
guise of  an  executioner.  It  were  lo  no  piirptrae,  to  take 
particular  notice  of  every  silly  thing  he  says.  He  tells 
Btorles  of  "  boxes  on  the  ear,  and  kicks,  that,"  be  says, 
"  were  given  the  krag  by  common  soldiers,  and  that  it 
was  four  shillings  a  piece  to  see  his  dead  body."  These, 
and  such  like  stories,  which  partly  are  false,  and  partly  ini~ 
pertinent,  betray  the  ignorance  and  childishness  of  our 
poor  scholar;  but  are  far  from  making  any  reader  ever  & 
whit  the  sadder.  In  good  faith  his  son  Charles  had  done 
better  to  have  hired  some  ballad- singer,  to  have  bewailed 
hU  father's  misfortunes,  than  this  doleful,  shall  I  call  him  ^ 
Or  rather  most  ridiculous  orator,  who  is  so  dry  and  insipid, 
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that  thera  is  not  llie  lea? 
the  nHD'Blive  is  done,  n: 
next,  he  runs  on  so  Bordidly 
an|ir_v,  then  he  wonders  ;  lie  i 
nor  how;  repeats  the  same  I 
conld  not  LuE  look  ill,  though 


n  anything  he  says.  Now.^ 
hard  to  say  what  he  does. 
id  iiTegnlfir.  Now  he  id 
ifabr  cares  what  he  talks 
n^a  ten  timea  over,  that 
said  them  but  once. 


And  I  persuade  myself,  the  extemporary  rliymes  of  some 
antic  juck-pudding  may  deserve  printing  better ;  eo  far  am 
I  from  thinking  anght  he  says  worthy  of  a  serious  answer 
I  pass  by  his  styling  the  king  a  "  protector  of  religion," 
who  cho!:e  to  mal;e  war  upon  the  church,  rather  than  purl 
vdth  those  church-tyrants,  and  enemies  of  all  letigion,  the 
bishops;  and  how  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  "  mainLuin 
religion  in  its  purity,"  tliat  was  himself  a  slave  to  those 
impure  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  theirs  7  And  for  our 
"  sectaries,  whose  sacrilegious  meetings,"  you  say,  "  have 
public  allowance;"  instance  in  any  of  their  principles,  the 
profession  of  which  is  not  openly  allowed  of,  and  coun- 
tenanced in  Holland.  But  in  the  mean  time,  there  is  not 
&  more  sacrilegioiw  wretch  in  nature  than  yourself,  that 
always  took  liberty  to  speak  ill  of  all  sorts  of  people. 
•'  They  cuuld  not  wound  the  commonwealth  more  danger- 
ously, than  by  taking  off  its  master."  Learn,  ye  abject, 
homehoi'D  slave ;  unless  ye  take  away  the  master,  ye  destroy 
the  commonwealth.  That  that  has  a  master,  is  one  mans 
property.  The  word  master  denotes  a  private,  not  a  public 
reiutioii.  "  Thev  persecute  most  unjustly  those  ministers, 
that  abhorred  this  action  of  theirs."  Lest  you  should  not 
know  what  ministers  he  means,  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few 
words  what  manner  of  men  they  were;  they  were  those 
very  men,  that  by  their  writings  and  sermons  justified 
taking  up  arms  against  the  king,  aiiJ  stirred  the  people  up 
to  it :  that  daily  cursed,  as  Deborah  did  Meroz,  ail  such  as 
would  not  furnish  the  parliament  either  with  arms,  or  men, 
or  money.  That  taught  the  people  out  of  their  pulpits, 
that  they  were  not  about  to  fight  against  a  king,  but  a 
greater  tyrant  than  either  Saul  or  Ahab  ever  were;  nay, 
more  a  Nero  than  Nero  himself.  As  soon  as  the  bishops, 
snd  those  clei^ymen  whom  they  daily  inveighed  against, 
d  branded 


residents,  \ 


taken  out  of  iheii 


",  they  presently  jam Pj 
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Kome  into  two,  some  into  three  of  their  best  benefices ; 
bt^ing  now  wHrm  themaelye8,they  soon  unworthily  neglectetl 
their  charge.  Their  covetoueness  brake  through  all  re- 
straints of  modesly  and  religion,  and  themselves  now  labour 
imder  the  same  infamy,  tlrai  they  had  loaded  their  prede- 
cessors with ;  and  because  their  covetousness  is  not  yet 
satisfied,  and  their  ambition  haa  accustomed  them  to  raise 
tumults,  and  be  enemies  to  peace,  they  cannot  rest  at  quiet 
yet,  but  preach  up  sedition  against  the  ma^stracy,  as  it  is 
now  e9tabliBhed,aB  they  had  formerly  done  against  the  kins. 
They  now  tell  the  oeople  that  he  was  cruelly  murdered  ; 
upon  whom  themselves  having  heaped  all  their  curses,  had 
devoted  him  to  destruction,  whom  they  had  delivered  up 
as  it  were  to  the  parliament,  to  be  despoiled  of  his  royalty; 
and  pursu'^l  witli.  a  holy  war.  They  now  complain,  that 
the  sectaries  Rre  not  extirpated  ;  which  is  a  mD<>t  nbsurij 
thing  to  expect  the  magistrates  should  be  able  to  do,  who 
never  yet  were  able,  do  what  they  could,  to  extirpate  avarice 
and  ambition,  those  two  most  pernicious  heresies,  and  moi-e 
destructive  to  the  church  than  ail  the  rest,  out  of  the  very 
order  and  tribp  of  the  ministers  themselves.  For  the  sects 
which  thev  inveigh  against,  I  confess  there  are  such  amongst 
us,  but  tiiey  are  obscure,  and  make  no  noise  in  the  world : 
the  sects  that  they  are  of,  are  public  and  notorious,  and 
much  more  dangerous  to  the  church  of  God.  Simon 
Magus  and  Diotrephes  were  the  ringleaders  of  them.  Yet 
are  we  so  far  from  persecuiinp  these  men,  though  they  are 
pestilent  enough,  that  though  we  know  them  to  be  ilU 
affected  to  the  government,  and  desirous  of  and  endeavour- 
ing to  work  a  change,  we  allow  them  but  ton  much 
liberty.  You,  tliat  are  both  a  Frenchman  and  a  vagabondi 
seem  displeased  that  "  the  English,  more  fierce  and  cruel 
than  their  own  mastiffs,"  as  your  barking  eloquence  has  it, 
"  have  no  regard  to  the  lawful  suecessor  and  heir  of  the 
crown :  take  no  care  of  the  king's  youngest  son,  nor  of  the 
Quren  of  Bohemia."  I  will  make  ye  no  answer;  you 
shall  answer  yourself.  "  When  the  frame  of  a  government 
is  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  any  other,  the  new  modellers 
have  no  I'egard  to  succession :"  the  application  is  easy ;  il 
is  in  your  book  De  primatu  Paps.  The  great  change 
tliroDghout  three  kingdoms,"  you  say, "  was  brought  about 


by  a  Ainiill  number  of  men  in  one  of  them.''  If  this  wen  | 
triit!,  tiiat  entail  immbiirof  men  would  have  deserved  to 
have  dominion  over  the  rest ;  valiant  men  over  fainthearted 
cowards.  "  These  are  they  that  presumptuously  took  upon 
tliem  to  change,"  antiquum  regni  re^men,  in  alium  qui  k 
pluribus  tyrannis  teneatiir.  It  is  well  for  them  that  you 
cannot  iind  fault  with  them,  without  coinmittiR^  a  barbarouB 
•olecism;  you  shame  all  grammarianB.  "  The  English 
will  never  be  able  to  wash  out  this  stain."  Nay,  you, 
though  a  blot  and  a  stain  to  all  learned  men,  were  never 
yet  able  to  stain  the  renown  and  everlasting  glory  of  the 
Engliah  nation,  that  with  so  great  a  resolution,  as  we  hardly 
find  the  like  recorded  in  any  history,  having  struggled 
Vith,  and  overcome,  not  only  their  enemies  in  the  field,  but 
the  superstitiouij  persuasions  of  the  common  people,  have 
purchased  to  themselves  in  general  amongst  all  posterity 
the  name  of  deliverers :  the  body  of  the  people  having  un- 
dertook Bud  performed  an  enterpi'ise,  which  in  other  n^iona 
18  thought  to  proceed  only  from  a  magnanimity  that  is 
peculiar  to  heroes.  What  "  the  protestants  and  primitive 
Christians"  have  done,  or  would  do,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
1  will  tell  ye  hereafier,  when  we  come  to  debate  the 
merits  of  the  cause :  in  discoursing  it  before,  I  should 
be  guilty  of  your  fault,  who  outdo  the  most  imperti- 
nent talkers  in  nature.  You  wonder  how  we  shall  be 
able  to  answer  the  Jesuits.  Meddle  with  your  own 
matters,  you  runagate,  and  be  ashamed  of  your  ae- 
tjone,  since  the  church  is  ashamed  of  you ;  who,  though 
-bat  of  late  you  set  yourself  so  fiercely  and  with  so 
much  ostentation  against  the  pope's  supremacy  and  epis- 
copal government,  are  now  become  yourself  a  very  creature 
of  tiie  bishops.  You  confess,  that  "  some  protestants, 
whom  you  do  not  name,  have  asserted  it  lawful  to  depose 
%  tyrant:"  but  though  you  do  not  think  fit  to  name  them, 
I  will,  because  you  say  "  they  are  far  worse  than  the  very 
Jesuits  themselves ;"  they  are  no  other  than  Luther,  and 
Zuinglius,  and  Calvin,  and  Bucer,  and  Parous,  and  many 
others,  "  But  then,"  you  say,  "  they  refer  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  learned  ind  wise  men,  who  shall  be  accounted  a 
tyrant.  But  what  surt  of  men  were  these  P  Were  they 
wise  men,  were  they  men  of  learning  r'     "" 
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vise  remarkable,  either  for  virtue  or  nobility  ?"  Youmi-.y 
well  allow  a  people,  thai  has  lelt  the  heavy  yoke  oFpiavory, 
lo  be  wise,  and  learned,  and  noble  enough,  lo  know  what 
IB  f.t  to  be  done  to  the  ti'rant  that  hsfi  oppressed  thei& ; 
•hough  they  neither  consnlt  with  foi'eigners  nor  (jram- 
mariaii?.  Bat  that  thiii  man  was  a  tyrant,  not  only  the 
parliaments  of  England  and  Stotlanrl  have  declared  by 
iheir  actions  and  e.ipress  wnrds;  but  almost  all  the  people 
nf  both  nations  assented  to  it,  till  such  time  as  by  the  tricks 
and  artifices  of  the  bishops  they  were  divided  into  two 
factions :  and  what  if  it  hoa  j)leased  God  to  choose  such 
men,  to  execute  his  vengeance  upon  the  sreatest  poieniatec 
on  earth,  as  he  chose  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  benefit 
of  the  gospel?  Not  many  wise,  not  many  learned,  not 
many  powerlul,  not  mani  noble :  that  hy  those  that  are 
not,  he  might  bring  to  nought  those  that  are ;  and  ihai  no 
flesh  might  glory  in  his  sight."  And  who  are  you,  that 
babble  to  the  contrary  !  dare  yon  affect  the  reputation  of  B 
learned  man'  I  confess  you  are  preily  well  versed  in 
phrase-books,  and  lexicons,  and  glossaries;  insomuch  that 
you  seem  to  have  spent  your  time  in  nothing  else.  But 
you  do  not  make  appear,  that  you  have  read  any  good  au- 
thors with  so  much  jiidoTneni  as  to  have  benefited  by 
them.  Other  copies,  and  various  readings,  and  words 
omitted,  and  corruptions  of  texts,  and  (he  like,  these  you 
Bie  full  of;  but  no  footstep  of  any  solid  learning  appear* 
in  all  you  have  writ :  or  do  ye  tlilnk  vourself  a  wise  man, 
that  quarrel  and  contend  about  the  meanest  ti'ifles  that 
may  be?  That  being  altogether  ignoiant  in  astronomy 
and  physic,  yet  are  always  railing  at  the  profepsors  of 
both,  whom  all  men  credit  in  what  things  belong  to  their 
own  sciences,  that  would  be  ready  to  curse  them  to  the  pit 
of  hell,  that  should  offer  to  deprive  you  of  the  vain  glory 
of  having  coiTected  or  supjilied  the  least  word  or  letter  in 
wy  copy  you  have  criticised  upon.  And  yet  yon  are 
mad  to  near  yourself  called  a  grammarian.  In  certain 
trifling  discourses  of  yours,  you  call  Dr.  Hammond  knave 
hi  plain  terms,  who  was  one  of  this  king's  chaplains,  and 
one  that  he  valued  above  all  die  rest,  for  no  other  reason 
unt  because  he  had  called  you  a  grammarian.  And  I  do 
not  question,  but  you  have  been  as  ready  to  have  thrown 
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the  seiDG  reproach  upon  tlie  king  hitiiadf,  if  you  had  hi 
that  he  hitd  approved  his  (.^haplain'e  judgment  of  yoi 
Take  notioe  no\r,  huw  much  I  (who  am  liut  one  of  Liias 
■  many  English,  thai  you  have  the  iranudrnce 
men,  and  unlearned,  and  ignohla,  ana  ntckoc 
despise  you,  (toi'  tliat  the  English  nation  in  gc-neraTshonli 
take  any  notice  in  public  of  such  a  worm  as  yoi 
would  be  an  infinite  undervaluing  of  themselves,) 
though  one  should  tui'n  you  topsyturvy,  and  inside  oi 
are  but  a  gruoimariaii;  nay,  as  if  you  had  made  a  mo 
foolii^h  wish  than  Midas  did,  whatever  you  meddle  nitb, 
except  when  ycu  make  solecisms,  is  grammar  still.  Who- 
soever therefore  he  be,  though  from  among  the  dregs  of 
that  comnion  |>eojile  that  you  ai'eso  keen  u]>oii,  (for  as  for 
those  men  ot  ciuinency  amongst  us,  whose  ^reat  actions 
eviden::ed  to  all  men  their  nobility,  and  vinue,  and  con- 
duct, 1  will  not  disgrace  them  m  much,  as  to  compare  you 
to  them,  or  ilieni  to  you,)  but  whosoever,  1  say,  among 
the  di'cgs  of  that  commnn  people,  has  but  sucked  in  this 
principle,  that  he  was  not  born  for  his  prince,  hut  for  Gud 
uxid  liis  country  ;  he  deserves  the  reputation  of  h  li»iriied, 
and  an  honest,  and  a  wise  man  more,  and  is  of  greater  use 
in  tile  world,  than  yourself.  For  such  a  one  is  learned 
without  letters ;  you  have  letters,  but  no  learning,  that 
undei'stand  so  many  languages,  turn  over  so  many  Tolume^ 
and  yet  are  but  asleep  when  all  is  done. 
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Thb  ai^ument  that  Salmasius,  toward  the  conclusion crf^; 
Mb  firet  chapter,  urged  as  iriefragable,  to  wit,  that  it  waa 
really  so,  because  all  meu  unanimously  agreed  in  it;  that 
very  argument,  than  which,  as  he  ap)iiied  it,  there  is 
nothing  more  false,  I,  that  am  now  about  to  discourse  of 
tile  right  of  kings,  may  turn  upon  himself  with  a  great  deal 
of  truth.  For,  whereas  he  defines  ''  a  king"  (if  that  may 
be  said  to  be  defined  which  lie  makes  iunnite)  "  to  be  a 
pei'Son  in  whom  the  supreme  power  of  the  kingdom  resides, 
who  is  answerable  to  God  alone,  who  may  do  whatsoever 
pleases  him,  ^vho  ia  bound  by  no  law  . "  I  will  underlaki 
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10  demonstrate,  not  bv  mine,  but  by  bis  onn  reasons  and 
authorities,  that  there  never  was  a  nation  or  people  of  any 
account  (for  to  ransack  all  the  uncivilbceJ  parts  of  the 
world  were  to  no  purpose]  tliat  ever  allowei]  this  Lo  be 
tlieir  king'»  right,  or  put  such  exorbitant  power  into  his 
hand,  as  "  that  he  Ehould  not  be  bound  bv  any  law, 
that  he  might  do  what  be  would,  that  he  should  judge 
all,  but  be  judged  of  none."  Nor  can  I  persuade  my- 
self, that  there  ever  was  any  one  person  besides  Sal- 
masius  of  so  slavish  a  spirit,  as  to  assert  the  outraseous 
enormities  of  tyrants  to  be  tlie  rights  of  kings.  Those 
amongst  us  that  were  the  greatest  royalisls,  always  ab- 
borreu  this  sordid  opinion :  and  Salmasius  himself,  as 
appears  by  some  otner  writings  of  bis  before  he  was 
bi^ed,  was  quite  of  another  mind.  Insomuch,  ihut 
what  he  here  gives  out,  does  not  look  like  the  dictates 
of  a  free  subject  under  a  free  government,  much  less  in 
so  famous  a  commonwealth  as  that  of  Holland,  and  the 
most  eminent  university  tliere :  but  seems  to  have  been 
penned  l>y  some  despicable  slave,*  that  lay  rotting  Ju  a 
pi'isoii,  or  a  dungeon.  If  whatever  a  king  has  a  mind  to 
do,  the  right  of  kings  will  bear  him  out  in,  (which  was  a 
lesson  that  the  bloody  tyrant,  Antoninus  Caracalla,  though 
his  step-mother  Julia  preached  it  to  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  inure  liim  to  the  practice  of  it,  by  makiug  him  commit 
incest  with  lierself,  yet  could  hardly  suck  in,)  then 
there  neither  Is,  nor  ever  was,  that  kin^,  that  deserved  the 
name  of  a  tyrant.  They  may  safely  violate  all  the  laws  of 
God  and  man :  their  very  being  kings  keeps  them  in- 
nocent. What  crime  was  ever  any  of  them  guilty  of? 
They  did  but  make  use  of  their  own  right  upon  their  own 
vassals.     No  king  can  commit  such   horrible  cruelties 

■  Tbc  apiiit  of  Ilita  Defence  of  tlie  People  of  England  is  ihit  whicb 
now  inimatv  Dim  of  cdiicaLiofi  and  Lberal  Dpiniona  throughout  EurQjHi. 

11  u  not  Indeed  to  be  denied,  thai  tbrre  are  persons  who  still  nrgue  in 
JBTOUI  of  Divine  riKht,  and  pcnuade  themselces  that  certain  faniiliei  weic 
MC  B|wrt  tioiu  the  foundation  of  the  world  [0  exerviie  the  power  of  govcTD- 
Ucuiovei  their  dpeciea.  But  evcrj  day  thin  race  of  thinlccn  is  beccnnitig 
of  lew  ftc(iuent  octurtcncB ;  and  in  Ihe  couiiie,  perhaps,  of  a  lew  shtct 
yen*  the;  will  be  as  rare  as  Ihe  remains  of  mammoths  ajid  mastodona. 
The  study  of  Milton's  prose  workB  nmy  accelente  the  progress  of  iiH 
exiincliOD  :  and  the  increasing  demand  for  iliem  sliDWt  in  'hat  direciiua 
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,  w«iD  Mt  be  nUs  t&Bri^of  ka^ 
:  it  no  prg^e*  lA  for  — t  iwplihKi  «rex 
»  wiihHiT«f  tbem.  Aid  dare  jo*  aasst.  tkal 
diii^^af  kb^"  h  70a  nil  it,  "ii  ^nowbl  «p« 
tfe  law  af  aatioaa,  or  twlwr  upoa  ifcx  of  mCBnE,"  tmi 
Waw  koMt  for  *<mi  daem*  aot  the  mne  of  a  maa,  that 
SR  ao  owl  aaJ  anfnM  towuds  aO  those  of  j>imr  owa 
kM;  tktf  aadea*Dw,  aa  naafc  h  m  *iw  Bs,  ao  to  b^ 
iomu  ami  «£fy  Uk  whole  race  of  nnnldad,  Aai  xfc 
— Jeafl»  ifaeinnge  of  God,  aa  W  aaamaad  manKaai^ 
dwae  ovd  ami  Mwwiqfnl  ttakanstos,  dm  thnwgli  ika 


,  eat  iaio  the  dHar,  are  pnmded 

re  Mfsei^  iliat  anild  and  ganle  OMcher 


lull  iir  iiiwi  iiir 
as^  apoMMed  bf 
Dcher  tf  naaH,  to 


e  ganrmon  of  thoac  naiioiiatbqr  dMlare.     Bjr  wludi 
t  daetrine  'if  Joan,  hanng  imdered  than  b 


e  «^  aad  inBi|4e  onder  foot,  I 

mr  to  arm  tbem  fbr  that  verj  porpoee  with  the 

in;  the  right  of  Ichiss,  aad  the  tcij  ooBa^tt- 

■  at  gaforuucal,  than  whicD  vothh^  can  be  mon  im- 

ealoOB.*  Sj  mj  oaasetA,as  DioaysoBfonaettr 

beuHM  a  •eboolma^er,  so  joa  of  a  gnm- 

ild  beeD«iie  a  tjmnt ;  not  that  Ton  may  have 

ieeMe  of  doing  other  people-  h&rm,  but  a  &ir 

OMMMailjr    of   perwbii^  inuenblT    vonrself;    thai,  as 

lliierMwaMiplaiMd,  *rbcn  be  had  con^ned  himself  to  t)w 

M«d  CapKC,  jrva  tinf  be  redaced  into  ^ach  a  condition, 

■»  tA  be  Miihl*  thai  Toa  perish  daily.     Bui  let  as  look  a 

little  iMore  Barrwijr  uuo  this  right  of  kin^  that  yon  l&Ik 

laC    *'Tbia  waAiheaetMeofiheeustern,  andof  the  nescem 

I  |nn  of  the  wotU."     I  thall  not  answer  rou  with  what 

I  Aliatotle  and  Ciecro  Cwfao  are  both  as  credible  authors  aa 

f  we  hwK)  tdl  na,  nz.     lltat  the  people  of  Asia  easil; 

,  _nnit  to  ilaTery,  Imt  ibe  &;ri&iid  aiid  the  Jews  are  even 

Hmh  to  it  bun  U>e  wvab.     I  confess  there  ue  bat  few, 

'   tboao  vtm  t4  ipaat  wiadom  and  coorage,  that  ua 

r  itmnmm  ti  tibcrtf,  or  capable  of  oaii^  iL     The 

a  lfa>  fit*  Bh*  (T  UckVi  TrcatiH  on  Governincnt,  wbere.  ia 

W«ar«M»ir  MrK^kcft  Fitmer,  he  otablishtt  tha  doctiincs 

ra  tkon  •«  (iMtMtMUf  by  HilUHL— Dk 
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EntesI  part  of  the  world  choose  to  live  under  roasters ; 
yet  they  would  have  them  just  ones.  As  for  such  as 
are  unjust  and  tyrannical,  neither  was  God  ever  so  much 
an  enomy  to  mankind,  as  (o  enjoin  a  necessity  of  subnnit- 
tiny;  to  ihem;  nor  was  there  ever  any  people  so  destitute 
of  all  seiiae,  and  sunk  into  such  a  deptii  of  denpair,  as  to 
impose  so  cruel  a  law  upon  tliemselves  and  their  posterity 
Firsi,  you  produce  "  the  words  of  king  Solomon  in  his 
Ecclesiastes."  And  we  are  as  willing  to  appeal  to  the 
Scriptare  as  you.  As  for  Solomon's  authority,  we  will 
consider  that  hereafter,  when  perhaps  we  shall  l>e  belter 
able  to  understand  it.  First,  let  us  liear  God  himself 
speak,  Deut.  xvii.  14.  "  When  thou  art  come  into  the 
land,  which  ibe  Lord  thy  God  ^iveth  thee,  and  shalt  say, 
I  will  set  a  kinj;  over  me,  like  as  the  nations  that  are 
round  about  me."  Which  passai^  I  could  wish  all  men 
would  seriously  consider:  foi'  hence  it  appears  by  the  te^ti> 
mony  of  God  himself;  firet,  that  all  nations  are  at  liberty 
to  erect  what  form  of  government  they  will  amongst  them- 
selves, and  to  change  it  when  and  into  what  they  wilt 
Thb  Grod  affirms  in  expi'ees  tenns  oonceming  the  Hebrew 
nadon  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  but  that  other  nations  are, 
81  to  this  respect,  in  the  same  condition.  Another  remark 
that  this  place  yields  ns,  is,  tliat  a  commonwealth  is  a  more 
perfect  form  of  government  than  a  monarchy,  and  more 
suitable  to  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  in  the  opinion  at 
God  himself  belter  for  bis  own  people ;  for  himself  ap- 
pointed it.  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  withal  a  great  - 
while  afier,  and  at  their  own  imporlunale  desire,  to  let 
them  change  it  into  a  monarchy.  But  to  make  it  appear 
h  that  be  gave  them  their  choice  to  he  governed  by  a  single 
person,  or  by  mt're,  ao  lliey  wei'e  justly  governed,  in  case 
they  should  in  time  to  come  rebulve  upon  a  king,  be  pre- 
Boribes  laws  for  this  kin"  of  theirs  to  observe,  whereby  he 
was  forbidden  to  multiply  to  himself  horses  and  wives,  or 
to  heap  up  riches  :  whence  he  might  easily  infer,  that  no 
power  was  put  into  his  hands  over  others,  but  according  lo 
law,  since  even  those  actions  of  his  life,  which  relaied  only 
to  himself,  were  under  a  law.  He  was  commanded  there- 
fore to  transcribe  with  his  own  hand  all  the  precepts  of  llkc 
law,  and  having  writ  Ll  em  out,  to  ub^crve  and  keep  ihcm 
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that  his  mind  migbt  not  be  lilled  up  above  his  brethren.  TiJ 
la  evident  from  hence,  that  as  well  the  prince  ae  [he  peopU 
was  bound  by  the  law  of  Moses.  To  this  jpurpose  Jo^epnua 
writes,  a  proper  and  able  interpreter  oi  the  laws  of  his 
own  eountr}',  who  was  admirably  well  versed  m  the  Jewish 
policy,  and  in6nitely  preferable  to  a  thousand  obecurs 
igTiorant  rdbbins:  he  has  it  thus  in  the  fuiirtb  book  of  hi^ 
Antiquities,  'Api^oKpaTiu  [iiv  nZv  Kfianroi',  &c,  "  Au  Aris- 
tocracy is  the  best  form  of  government ;  wherefore  do  not 
yon  endeavour  to  settle  any  other ;  it  is  enough  for  you, 
ibat  God  presides  over  ye,  but  if  you  will  have  a  king, 
let  him  guide  himiielf  by  the  law  of  God,  rather  than  by 
his  own  wisdom  ;  and  lay  a  restraint  upon  jiim,  if  he  aini 
at  more  power  than  ibe  ataW  of  your  affairs  will  allow 
of,"  Thus  he  expresses  himself  upon  this  place  in  Deuter- 
onomy. Another  Jewish  author,  Fhilo  Judeeus,  who  was 
Josephus'i;  contemporary,  a  very  studious  men  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  upon  which  he  wrote  a  large  commentary; 
when  in  hia  book  concerning  the  creation  of  the  king,  he 
interprets  this  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  be  sets  a  King 
loose  from  the  law  no  otherwise  than  as  an  enemy  may 
be  said  to  be  bo  :  "  They,"  says  he,  "  that  to  the  prejudice 
and  destruction  of  the  people  acquire  great  power  to 
themselves,  desci've  not  the  name  of  kings,  but  that  or 
enemies :  for  their  actions  are  the  same  with  those  of  an 
irreconcilable  enemy.  Nay,  they,  that  under  a  pretence 
of  government  are  injurious,  are  worse  thiin  open  encroiea. 
We  may  fence  ourselves  against  the  latter  ;  but  the  malice 
of  the  former  is  so  much  the  more  pestilent,  because  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  be  discovered."  But  when  it  is  disco- 
vered, why  should  tbey  not  be  dealt  with  as  enemies? 
Tlie  same  author  in  his  second  book,  AUcgorlar.  Legis, 
"  A  king,"  says  he,  "  and  a  tyrant,  are  contraries."  And 
a  little  after,  "  A  kin"  ought  not  only  to  command,  but 
also  to  obey."  All  this  is  very  true,  you  will  say,  a  king 
ought  to  observe  the  laws,  as  well  as  any  otliei'  man.  But 
what  if  he  will  not,  what  law  is  there  to  punish  him  1  I 
answer,  the  same  law  that  there  is  to  punish  other  men ; 
for  I  find  no  exceptions.  There  is  no  express  !aw  to  punish 
the  priests,  or  any  other  inferior  magistrates,  who  all  at 
tjiem,  if  this  opinion  of  the  exemption  of  kings  fruu.  the 
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penalties  of  the  lair  would  hold,  might;,  hy  the  same  reason, 
claim  impunity,  what  guilt  soever  they  contract,  because 
tli^re  is  no  positive  law  for  their  punishment ;  and  yet  I 
suppose  none  ol'  them  ever  challenged  such  a  prei'o<^lire, 
iiorwoulditever  be  allowed  them,  if  they  should.  Hitherto 
we  have  learned  from  the  very  text  of  God's  own  law,  that 
B  king  ought  to  obey  the  laws,  and  not  lifl  himself  up  above 
his  brethren.  Let  us  now  consider  whether  Solomon 
preached  up  any  other  doctrine,  chap.  viii.  ver.  2.  "I 
counsel  thee  to  keep  the  king's  commandment,  and  that  in 
I'egard  of  the  oath  of  God.  Be  not  hasty  to  go  out  of  his 
sight ;  stand  not  in  an  evil  thing ;  for  he  doth  whatsoever 
pleaseih  him.  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power; 
and  who  may  say  unto  him,  What  dost  thou  P"  It  is  well 
enough  known,  that  here  the  preEicher  directs  not  bis  pre- 
cepts to  the  Sanhedrim,  or  to  a  parliament,  but  to  private 
persons ;  and  such  he  commands  to  "  keep  the  Icing  s  com- 
inandment,  and  that  in  regard  of  ihe  oath  of  God."  But 
as  they  swear  allegiance  to  kin^s,  do  not  kings  likewise 
swear  to  obey  and  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  and  those  of 
their  own  country  t  So  the  Reuheiiites  and  Gadites  pro- 
mise obedience  to  Joshua,  Josh  i.  17.  "  According  as  we 
hearkened  unto  Moses  in  all  things,  bo  we  will  hearken  unto 
thee ;  only  the  Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee,  as  he  was  with 
Moses."  Here  is  an  express  condition.  Hear  the  preacher 
else,  chap.  ix.  ver,  17.  "  The  words  of  wise  men  are  heard 
in  quiet,  more  than  the  cry  of  him  that  rnleth  among  fools." 
The  nest  caution  that  Solomon  gives  us.  is,  "  Be  not  liaaty 
to  go  out  of  his  sight :  stand  not  in  an  evil  thing ;  for  he 
doUi  whatsoever  pleaseth  him."  That  is,  he  docs  what  he 
will  to  malefactors,  whom  the  law  authorises  him  to  punish, 
and  against  whom  he  may  proceed  with  mercy  or  severity, 
Hs  he  sees  occasion.  Here  is  nothing  like  tyranny ;  nothing 
that  a  good  man  needs  be  afraid  of.  "  Where  the  word 
of  a  king  is,  there  is  power;  and  who  may  say  to  him. 
What  dost  thou?"  And  yet  we  read  of  one,  that  not  only 
said  to  a  king,  "  What  dost  thou  ?"  but  told  him,  "  Thou 
nast  done  foolishly."  But  Samuel,  you  may  say,  was  an 
oxlraordinaiy  person.  1  answer  you  with  your  own  words, 
■  '^'kli  follow  in  the  forty-ninth  page  of  your  book, "  What 
ordinary,"  say  you,  "  in  Siiu!  or  David  ?" 
i>2 


Aini  m  HT  I,  irhal  was  there  i: 

He   ma  ft  projAet,  tub   wfll   say ;   so  mn  tk^  0  

tbllow  hia  example ;  for  tber  ad  MCanlnig  lo  the  wBI  «f 
(rod,  difaer  his  rerealed  or  his  Mcrad  will,  wkick  Toandf 
^raot  in  vmir  30di  page.  The  pwehtt  thenfiwe  in  thit 
place  pradeniij  advises  priTaie  peraons  dM  tooont^Ml  with 
prmces ;  for  it  is  risa  daagenms  lo  eoBtend  wkh  anv  nm, 
(hat  ic  ehbcr  rich  or  fawerfuL  Bat  what  them?  ntoet 
ttierefi^c  the  nobility^  of  a  natioa,  aad  all  the  infenor  ■■»- 
^tratea,  and  the  whole  haij  of  the  people;  k4  dare  lo 
mutter  when  a  kinp  tare*  and  acts  tfte  a  ■""l-™"  ?  Most 
thej  not  oppose  a  fooUsh,  wicked,  and  ontngeotu  tjraot, 
thai  perhaps  »eeks  the  deslmctMB  «f  all  good  men  ?  Uu^ 
the;  not  endeavour  to  prerent  hia  lomii^  all  diviiM  and 
*  tbin^  npeide  doaa  ?     Moat  thej  *a&r  him  to 

e  his  people,  bum  their  cities,  and  commit  each 
ontragea  apoo  them  daily;  and  finaUy,  to  have  poftct 
liberty  to  do  what  be  li«ts  witboot  cwitral  ? 

"  Than  ihiiib  blight  vt  Cappidoda  !** 

whom  all  free  people,  iryon  can  have  the  coafideoce  h 
after  to  »et  yonr  toot  within  a  free  country,  oag'ht  to  cast 
out  from  amongst  them,  and  send  lo  some  remote  pans  oi 
the  worid,  as  a  prodigy  of  dire  portent ;  or  to  condemn  to 
•oroe  pTpeioal  drudgery,  as  one  devoted  to  slacerr, 
lolnnnty  obliging  themselves,  if  :hey  ever  let  you  go,  to 
undergo  a  worse  slavery  under  nHiie  crui.'],  silly  tyrant :  no 
tnan  living  can  either  devise  himself,  or  borron  from  any 
other,  expressions  so  full  of  cruelty  and  contempt,  as  tnay 
iMH  JDstly  be  applied  to  you.  But  go  on.  "  When  the 
Itraeliies  asked  a  kin^  of  God,  they  said,  ibey  would  set 
ap  a  king  that  should  have  th«  same  rule  and  dot 
jyer  them,  that  the  kings  of  their  neighbour  i:ouotri 
3Tciicd  o*er  their  subjects.  But  the  kirn's  of  the  East  * 
iuiow  had  an  unlimited  power,"  as  Virgil  testifies, 

" R^EDi  turn  lie  .Egyptiia  el  ingens 

Lydi*,  nee  popiili  Panhonim,  et  Medua  Hydasnea 


Tbe  majon  of  suveicigii  pi 

l^irrt,  irliat  is  that  to  u«,  ^liiil 


d(«ir«d  ?  Especially  since  God  was  angiy  with  ihera,  noi 
otjiy  for  deainn^r  such  a  king  as  other  natione  hail,  and  not 
such  a  king  as  bis  own  law  Jescribns,  but  bei'c]}'  for  Ue- 
Biring  a  kin»  at  all .'  Nor  is  it  credible,  that  ihey  shoulj 
deeire  an  unjust  king,  and  one  tliat  should  be  out  of  ilie 
reach  of  all  laws,  who  could  not  bear  the  government  of 
Samners  sons,  though  undej'  the  power  of  lawB ;  bul  from 
iheir  coveiouEness  sought  refuge  in  a  king.  And  lastly, 
the  verae  that  you  quote  out  of  Vii^il  doe«  not  prove  ihat 
the  kings  of  (he  East  had  an  alaolule  unliniited  power ;  for 
those  bees,  that  lie  there  speaks  of,  and  who  reverence  their 
kings,  he  says,  more  than  the  Egyptiaiifi  or  Medes  do 
theirs,  by  the  authority  of  the  same  poet : 

"  Msgnii  igituil  sub  legibua  siTiun." 

"  Lite  uoder  censiu  fiiadamenul  Ibvb." 
They  da  not  live  under  a  king  then,  that  is  tied  to  no  law- 
But  now  I  will  let  you  see  how  liitle  reason  you  have  Vi 
think  1  bear  yoii  an  ill-will.  Most  people  think  you  u 
knave  ;  but  1  will  make  it  appear,  that  you  have  only  put 
on  a  knave's  vizor  for  the  present.  In  your  ialroduction 
to  your  discourse  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  you  say,  that 
Borne  divines  in  the  council  of  Trent  made  use  of  the  go- 
vernment, that  is  Bard  to  bo  amongst  bees,  to  prove  the 
pope's  supremacy.  This  fancy  you  borrow  from  them, 
and  urge  it  here  with  the  same  malice  that  they  did  thei'e. 


Now  that  very  same  a 
you  were  an  honest  man, 
you  shull  give  yourself,  t 
thai  visor  you  have  no' 


that 

lowthati 

id  pull  o 


ihera,  whilst 
re  become  a  knave, 
*ith  your  own  hand 
The  bees,"  say  you, 
lers  call  them  ;  they 
iftleader,  or  captain, 
r  pulh,  nor  kills  his 
observant  of  him 


have  a  king,  but  a  harmless 
rather  than  a  king  ;  he  nevei-  beats,  noi 
nbject  bees."  ^  >  wonder  they  are  s< 
Aea :  but  in  good  faith,  yon  had  but  il!  luck  to  meddle 
with  the^e  liees ;  for  though  they  are  bees  of  Trent,  they 
ahew  you  lo  be  a  drone.  Aristotle,  a  most  exact  writer  of 
politics,  affirms  that  the  Asiatic  monarchy,  which  yet  him- 
self calls  barbarous,  was  according  to  law,  Politic.  3.  And 
whereas  he  reckons  up  five  several  sorts  of  monarchies. 
fonroflhose  five  he  makes  governments  according  to  laws, 
and  with  th^  consent  of  the  people;  and  yet  he  calls  them 
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tyrannical  forms  of  ^vernmctit,  bec&use  they  lodge 
much  power  in  one  man's  bund.  But  the  kingdom  of 
Lacederaonians,  he  says,  is  most  properly  a  kingdom, 
tKcause  there  all  power  is  not  in  the  king.  The  fiftli  sort 
of  monarchy,  which  he  calls  TraujlaaiKua,  that  i^,  where 
the  king  ia  all  in  all;  and  to  which  he  refera  that  that  you 
chll  the  right  of  kings,  which  is  a  liberty  to  do  what  they 
list ;  he  neither  tells  us  when  nor  where  any  such  form  of 
government  ever  ohEained.  Nor  seems  he  to  have  men- 
tioned it  for  any  other  purpose,  than  to  shew  how  nnjupt, 
absurd,  and  tyrannical  a  government  it  ia.  You  say,  that 
when  Samneiwould  deter  the  people  from  choosing  a  king, 
he  propounded  to  them  this  right  of  kings.  But  whence 
had  Samuel  it?  Had  he  it  from  the  written  law  of  God  ? 
That  cannot  he.  We  have  observed  already,  thai  the 
Scriptures  afford  us  quite  another  scheme  of  sovereignty. 
Had  Samuel  it  then  immediately  from  God  hime"lf  by  re- 
velation? That  is  not  likely  neither;  for  Gnd  dislikes  it, 
discommends  it,  finds  fault  with  it:  so  that  Samuel  does 
not  expound  to  the  people  any  right  of  kings. appointed  by 
God ;  but  a  corrupt  and  depraved  manner  of  governing, 
taken  up  by  t!ie  pride  and  ambition  of  princes.  He  tells 
not  the  people  what  their  kings  ought  to  do,  but  what  they 
would  do.  He  told  them  the  manner  of  their  kinji,  as 
before  be  told  us  the  manner  of  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Eh ; 
for  he  uses  the  same  word  in  both  places  (which  you  in 
the  thirty-third  page  of  your  book,  by  a  Hebrew  solecism 
too,  call  noipo).  That  manner  of  theirs  was  wicked,  and 
odious,  and  tyrannical :  it  was  no  right,  but  great  wrong. 
Tlie  fathers  have  commented  upon  this  place  too:  I  will 
instance  in  one,  that  may  stand  for  a  great  many ;  and 
that  is  Sulpiiius  Severus,  a  contemporary  and  intimate 
fj'iend  of  St.  Jerome,  atiil,  in  St.  Augustin's  opinion,  a 
man  of  great  wisdom  and  learning.  He  tells  us  in  his 
sacred  history  that  Samuel  in  that  place  acquaints  the 
people  with  ihe  imperious  rule  of  kingn,  and  how  they 
used  to  lord  it  over  their  subjects.  Certainly  it  cannot  be 
the  right  of  kings  to  domineer  and  be  imperious.  But 
according  to  Sallust,  that  lawful  ];<>wer  and  authority  that 
kings  were  entrusted  with,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
liberty,  and  the  good  of  tile  commonwealth,  quickly  degc- 
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aemied  into  oride  and  tyranny ;  and  this  is  'iic  senpe  of  alt 
^[jiodux  ulvines,  and  of  all  lawyers,  upon  that  place  of 
fearauei.  And  yon  might  have  learned  from  Sichai'dus, 
that  mast  of  the  rabbins  too  were  of  the  Bame  mind  ;  ai 
leaet,  not  any  one  of  them  ever  asserted,  that  the  ahsoluie 
inherent  right  of  kings  is  tliere  discoursed  of.  Yourself  in 
your  fifth  chapter,  page  106,  complain,  that  "  not  only 
Clemens  Alexandnnus,  but  all  other  expositors  miRtake  i 
theuiselves  upon  this  text:"  and  you,  I  will  warrant  ye,  are 
tbe  only  man  that  have  bad  the  good  luck  to  hit  the  mark. 
Now,  what  a  piece  of  folly  and  impudence  is  this  in  you 
to  maintiitn,  in  opposition  to  all  orthodox  expositors,  thut 
those  very  actions,  vhioh  God  so  much  condemns,  are  the 
right  of  kings,  and  to  pretend  law  for  them  !  Though 
youraelf  confess,  that  thai  right  is  very  often  exercised  in 
committing  outraf^es,  being  injurious,  contumelious,  and 
the  like.  Was  any  man  ever  to  that  degree  eui  juris,  so 
much  his  own  master,  as  that  he  might  lawfully  prey  upon 
mankind,  bear  down  all  thut  stood  in  his  way,  and  turn  all 
things  upside  down  ?  Did  the  Romans  ever  maintain,  as 
you  say  they  did,  that  any  man  mi^ht  do  these  things  suo 
jure,  by  virtue  of  some  inherent  rignt  in  himself?  Sallust 
indeed  makes  C.  Memmius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  in  an 
invective  speech  of  his  against  the  pride  of  the  nobiti^, 
and  their  escaping  unpunished,  howsoever  they  misbehaved 
themselves,  to  use  these  words,  viz.  "  To  do  whatever  one 
has  a  mind  to,  without  fear  of  punishment,  is  to  be  a  king." 
This  saying  you  caught  hold  of,  thinking  it  would  maJse 
for  your  purpose  ;  but  consider  it  a  little  better,  and  you 
will  find  yourself  deceived.  Does  he  in  that  place  assert 
the  right  of  kings?  or  does  he  not  blame  the  common 
people,  and  chide  them  for  their  sloth,  in  suffering  their 
nobili^  to  lord  it  over  them,  as  if  they  were  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  law,  and  in  submitting  again  to  thut  kingly 
tyranny,  which,  together  with  their  kiogg  themselves,  their 
ancestors  had  lawfully  and  justly  rejected  and  ban'sheii 
from  amongst  tliem  ?  If  you  bud  consulted  Tully,  you 
would  have  understood  both  Sallust  and  Samuel  better. 
Tn  his  oration  pro  C,  Rabirio,  "  There  is  noue  of  us  igno- 
rant," says  he,  "  of  the  manner  of  kings.  These  are  ^leir 
lordly  dictates     mina  what  I  say,  and  do  accordingly." 
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Many  paesages  to  this  purpose  be  quotes  out  of  poei% 
Bnd  call:j  them  not  tlie  right,  bui  the  custom  or  manner 
of  kings;  and  he  says,  we  ought  to  read  and  coiisiiler 
them,  not  only  for  curiosity  sake,  but  that  we  raaj 
learn  lo  beware  of  ihem,  and  avoid  them.  You  t>er 
ceive  how  miserably  you  are  come  off  with  Sallust, 
who  though  he  be  as  much  an  enemy  to  tyranny  aa  any. 
other  author  whatsoever,  you  thought  would  have  patron^ 
ized  this  tyrannical  ri^lit  that  you  are  establishing.  Takt 
my  word  for  it,  (lie  right  of  kings  i^eeme  to  be  tottering, 
and  even  to  further  its  own  ruin,  by  relying  upon  Bach 
weak  props  for  its  support ;  and  by  endeavouring  to  main- 
tain itself  by  such  examples  and  auihoritiea,  as  would 
hasten  its  downfaj,  if  it  were  further  off  than  it  is.  "  The 
extremity  of  right  or  law,"  you  say,  "  is  the  height  of  in- 
jury, "Summum  juB  summa  injuria;"  thi«  saying  is  verified 
moat  properly  in  kings,  who  when  they  go  to  the  utmoet 
of  their  right,  fall  into  those  courses,  in  which  Samuel 
makes  the  rights  of  kings  lo  consist."  And  it  is  a  miser- 
able right,  which,  wheu  you  have  said  all  you  can  for,  you 
can  no  otherwise  defend,  than  bv  confessing,  that  it  is  the 
greatest  injury  that  may  be.  The  extremity  of  right  or 
iavr  is  said  to  be,  when  a  man  ties  himself  up  to  niceties, 
dwells  upon  letters  and  syllables,  and  tu  the  mean  time 
peglects  tbe  inleut  and  equity  of  the  law;  or  when  a  writ- 
t&t  law  Is  cunningly  and  maliciously  interpreted;  this 
Cicero  makes  to  have  been  the  rise  of  that  common  saying. 
Bfit  since  it  is  certain  that  all  right  flows  from  the  foun- 
tain of  justice,  so  that  nothing  can  possibly  be  any  man's 
right  thHt  is  not  just,  ir  is  a  most  wicked  thing  in  you  to 
amrm,  that  for  a  king  to  be  unjust,  rapacious,  lyi'snulcal. 
and  as  ill  as  the  worst  of  them  ever  was,  is  according  t« 
the  right  of  kings;  and  to  tell  us  that  a  holv  prophet  would 
have  pei-Guaded  the  people  to  such  a  senseless  thing.  For 
whether  written  or  unwritten,  whether  extreme  or  remiss, 
what  right  can  any  man  have  to  be  injurious?  Which, 
Jest  you  should  confess  to  be  true  of  oiher  men,  but  nut 
of  kings,  I  have  one  man's  authority  to  object  to  you,  who 
I  think,  was  a  king  likewise,  and  professes  that  that  right 
of  kings,  that  you  spenk  of,  is  odious  buih  to  God  and 
himself:  it   is  in  the  94lh  Tsalm,  "  Shall   the  ihron-  - 
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Oiiqaity  have  tellowship  with  thee,  that  frameth  mUchief 
by  a  law  ?  "  Be  not  therefore  so  injurious  to  God,  as  to 
a»cribe  this  doctrine  to  him,  viz.  that  all  miinner  of  wicked 
and  (lagilious  actions  are  bat  the  right  of  liinjj:B ;  since 
htmseii'  cells  us,  thai  lie  abhors  all  fellowship  with  wicked 
priDiiea  foi'  this  veiy  reason,  because,  under  pretence  of 
?oT(, eignty,  they  create  misery  and  vexBtioD  to  their  sub- 
jectH.  Neitber  bring  up  a  false  accusation  against  a  pro- 
phet of  Ood;  for  by  making  him  lo  teach  us  in  tliia  place 
what  the  right  of  tines  is,  you  do  not  produce  the  right 
Samuel,  but  such  another  empty  shadow  as  was  raised  by 
the  witch  of  Endor.  Tbougti  ibr  my  own  part,  I  verily 
believe  rhat  that  infernal  Samuel  would  not  have  been 
BO  great  a  liar,  but  that  he  would  have  confessed,  thai 
what  vou  cull  the  right  of  kings,  is  tvranny.  We  read 
indeed  of  impieties  countenanced  by  law,  "Jus  datum 
soeleri:"  you  yourselfconfess,  that  they  are  bad  kings  that 
bave  made  use  of  this  boundlesB  licence  of  theirs  to  do 
everything.  Now,  thi*  right  that  you  have  introduced  fur 
the  destruction  of  mankind,  not  proceeding  from  God, 
as  I  have  proved  it  does  not,  must  needs  come  fj'om  the 
devil ;  and  that  it  does  really  so,  will  appear  more  clearly 
hereHfter.  "By  vinueof  this  liberty,"  say  you,  "princes 
may  if  they  will,"  And  for  this,  you  pretend  to  have  Cicero's 
authority.  I  am  always  willing  to  mention  your  authorities, 
for  it  generally  happens,  that  the  very  authors  you  quote 
them  out  of,  give  you  an  answer  themselves.  Hear  else 
what  Cicero  says  in  bis  4th  Philippic,  "  What  cause  of  war 
osn  be  more  just  and  warrantable  than  to  avoid  slaveiy  ? 
For  though  a  people  may  bave  the  good  fortune  to  live 
under  a  gentle  master,  yet  rhose  are  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition, whose  prince  may  tyninnize  over  them  if  he  will." 
May,  that  is,  can;  has  power  enough  so  to  do.  If  he 
meant  it  of  his  right,  he  would  conti'adict  himself,  and 
make  that  an  unjust  cause  of  war,  which  himself  had 
affirmed  with  the  same  breath  to  be  a  moat  just  one.  It 
ia  not  therefore  the  right  of  all  kings  that  you  describe,  but 
(he  tnjuriousness,  and  iitrce,  and  violence  of  some.  Then 
yoB  tell  na  what  private  men  may  do.  "  A  private  man." 
eay  you,  "  may  lie,  may  be  ungrateful ;"  and  so  may  kingSi 
but  what  tiieu  '     May  ihej'  theretbre  plunder,  raui'der 
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ravish,  witbout  control  ?  It  is  equa.llj'  prejudicial  and  d 
»tru':tive  to  the  commonwealth,  whether  it  be  their  cwn  , 
prince,  or  a  robber,  or  a  foreign  enemy,  that  BpoiJs,  mag- 
fiacres,  and  cnelaveB  them.  And  questionless,  being  both 
alike  enemies  of  hu.oan  society,  the  one,  as  well  as  the 
other,  may  lawfully  be  opposed  and  punished ;  and  their 
own  prince  the  rathei',  because  he,  though  raised  to  thut 
dignity  by  the  honours  that  his  people  have  conferred  upon 
him,  and  being  bound  by  his  oath  to  defend  the  public 
safety,  betrays  it  notwithstanding  all.  At  last  you  grant 
that  "  Moses  prescribes  laws,  according  to  which  the  King 
lliat  the  people  of  Israel  should  choose  ought  to  govern, 
thoHEh  different  from  this  right  that  Samuel  proposes ;'' 
which  words  contain  a  double  contradiction  to  what  you 
have  said  before.  For  whereas  you  had  affirmed,  that  sfl 
king  was  hound  by  no  law,  here  you  confess  he  is.  Andif 
you  set  up  two  contrai-y  rights,  one  described  by  Moseg, 
and  another  by  Samuel,  which  is  absurd.  "  Bui,"  says 
the  prophet,  ''youshail  be  servants  to  your  king."  Though 
I  should  grant  that  the  Israelites  were  really  so,  it  would 
not  presently  follow,  that  it  was  the  right  of  their  kings  to  , 
have  them  so  ;  but  that  by  the  usurpation  and  injustice  ofj 
most  of  them,  they  were  reduced  to  that  condition.  F<^I 
the  prophet  had  foretold  them,  that  that  importunate  peti^ 
tion  of  theirs  would  bring  a  punishment  from  God  npofl 
them ;  not  because  it  would  be  their  king's  right  so  to 
haraes  them,  but  because  they  themselves  had  deserved  it 
should  be  so.  If  kings  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law, 
so  as  that  they  may  do  what  they  list,  they  are  more  ab- 
■ulute  than  any  mEtsters,  and  their  subjects  in  a  moi'e 
despicable  condition  than  the  worst  of  slaves.  The  law  of 
God  provided  some  redress  for  them,  though  of  another 
nation,  if  their  masters  were  cruel  and  unreasonable  to- 
wards them.  And  can  we  imagine,  that  the  whole  hod\ 
of  the  people  of  a  free  nation,  though  oppressed  and  tyran 
nized  over,  and  preyed  upon,  should  be  left  remeililess ' 
That  they  had  no  law  to  protect  them,  no  sanctuarj-  to  be- 
take themselves  toT  Can  we  tliink,  tliat  they  were  delivered 
trom  the  bondage  they  were  under  to  the  Egyptian  kings, 
to  be  reduced  into  a  worse  to  one  of  their  own  bi-etitren  1 
All  which  bein^;  neither  a£;reeBbIe  Lo  the  law  of  God,  n 
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lo  common  sense,  nottiing  can  be  more  eviiien;  .Iianthatthi! 
prophet  declare!!  to  tlic  people  the  manner,  and  (it  the  right, 
of  kin^s;  nor  tlie  manner  of  all  kings,  but  of  uost.  Then 
TOu  come  to  the  rabbins,  und  quote  two  of  tUiim,  but  roii 
liave  as  bad  luck  with  them  here,  as  you  had  before.  iPor 
it  is  plain,  that  that  other  chapter  that  rabbi  Jofies  speaks 
iif,  and  which  contnins,  he  says,  the  right  of  kinss,  is  that  ' 
ill  Deuteronomy,  and  not  in  Samuel.  For  raboi  Judaa 
says  very  truly,  and  against  you,  that  that  discourse  of 
Samuel's  was  intended  only  to  frighten  the  people.  It  is 
a  most  pernicious  doctrine,  to  maintain  that  to  be  anyone's 
right,  which  in  itself  is  fiat  injustice,  unless  you  hare  a 
mind  to  speak  by  contraries.  And  that  Samuel  intended 
to  affrighten  them,  appears  by  the  18tb  verse,  "  And  ye 
shall  cry  out  in  that  day  because  of  your  king,  which  vi. 
shall  have  chosen  you,  and  I  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day, 
saitli  the  Lord."  That  was  to  be  their  punishment  for 
their  obstinacy  in  persisting  to  desire  a  king,  against  the 
mind  and  will  of  God ;  mid  yet  they  are  not  forbidden  here 
either  to  pray  against  him,  or  to  endeavour  to  rid  them- 
selves of  him.  For  if  they  might  lawfiillv  pray  H>  God 
against  him,  without  doubt  they  might  use  all  lawful  means 
fcr  their  own  deliverance.  For  what  man  living,  when  he 
finds  Himself  in  any  calamity,  betakes  himself  to  God,  so 
as  to  neglect  his  own  daty,  in  onlcr  to  a  redress,  and  relies 
jpon  his  lazy  prayers  only  ?  But  be  it  how  it  will,  what 
ii  all  this  to  the  right  of  kings,  or  of  the  English  people? 
who  neither  asked  a  king  against  tae  will  of  God,  nor  had 
one  appointed  us  by  God,  but  by  the  right  that  all  nations 
have  to  appoint  their  own  governors,  appointed  a  king  over 
us  by  laws  of  our  own,  neither  in  obedience  to,  nor  against, 
any  command  of  God  ?  And  this  being  the  case,  for 
aught  I  see,  wehave  done  well  indeposingourkimi,  and  am 
to  be  commended  for  it,  since  the  Israelites  sinned  in  asking 
one.  And  this  the  event  has  made  appear  ;  for  we,  when 
we  had  a  kmg,  prayed  to  God  against  him,  and  he  heard 
aa,  and  delivered  ns  ;  but  the  Jews  (wto  not  being  under 
a  kingly  government,  desired  a  king)  he  suffered  to  live  in 
slavery  under  one,  till,  at  last,  afier  their  return  from  the 
fiabylonisb  captivity,  they  betock  tiiumselvcs  >o  their 
fiirmer  government  ^am.     Then  you  come  to  givu  us  a 
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display  of  your  Talmudical  learning ;  but  tou  hare  tM  iL, 
success  with  that  as  you  have  liad  wilh  all  the  rest.  For, 
whilrt  ynu  are  endeavouring  to  prove  that  kJnga  are  not 
liable  to  any  temporal  judicature,  you  quot«  an  authority 
out  of  the  treatise  of  the  Sanhedrim,  "  that  the  king  neither 
id  judged  of  others,  nor  does  himielf  judpe  any."  Which 
is  against  the  people's  own  petition  in  Samuel ;  for  they 
desired  a  kin|c  liiat  might  judge  them.  You  labour  in  rain 
to  salve  this,  by  telling  us,  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of 
those  kings  that  reigned  aflcr  the  Babvlonish  captivity 
For  then,  what  say  ye  to  Maimonides '/  He  makes  this 
difference  betwixt  the  kings  of  Israel  and  those  of  Juda; 
that  the  kings  of  the  posterity  of  David  judge,  and  are 
judged ;  but  the  kings  of  Israel  do  neither.  You  contra- 
dict and  quarrel  with  yourself  or  your  rabbins,  and  still  do 
my  work  tor  me.  "  This,"  say  yon, "  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  in  their  first  institution ;"  for  in  the 
17th  verso  it  is  said,  "  You  shall  be  bis  servants;"  that 
is,  he  shall  use  you  to  it,  not  that  he  shall  have  any  right 
to  make  you  so.  Or  if  you  understand  it  of  their  king's 
right  it  is  but  a  judgment  of  Ood  upon  tbem  for  asking 
a  King;  the  effects  of  which  they  were  sensible  of  under 
most  of  their  kings,  though  not  perhaps  under  all.  Bui 
you  need  no  entagoniats,  you  are  such  a  perpetual  ad- 
versary to  yom'self.  For  you  tell  us  now  a  story,  as  if 
you  were  arguing  on  my  side,  how  that  first  Arislobulus, 
and  afier  him  Janneeus,  sumamed  Alexander,  did  not  re- 
ceive that  kingly  right  that  they  pretended  lo,  from  the 
Sanhedrim,  thai  great  Ireasur}'  and  oracle  of  the  laws  of 
that  nation,  but  usurped  it  by  degi'ees  against  the  will  of 
the  senate.  For  whose  sake,  you  say,  tliat  childish  falde  of 
the  principnl  men  of  that  assembly  being  struck  dead  oy 
the  angel  Gabriel  was  first  invented.  And  thus  you  con- 
fess, that  this  magnificent  prerogative,  upon  which  you 
oeem  mainly  to  rely,  viz.  "  that  kings  arc  not  to  be  judged 
by  any  upon  earth,  was  grounded  upon  this  worse  than  an 
old  wife'stale,  that  is,  upon  a  rubhinical  table."  But  that  the 
Hebrew  kings  were  liable  to  be  called  in  question  for  their 
actions,  and  to  be  punished  with  stripes,  if  they  were  found 
faulty,  SicharduB  shews  at  large  out  of  the  writings  of  the 
nittbins,towhicb author jou are  indebted  forallthatyouem- 
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ploj'oftbalBiirl  of  learning,  and  yet  you  have  the  impudence 
to  be  thHHfting  with  liim.  Nav,  we  read  in  Scripture, 
that  Saul  thought  himself  hound  by  a  decree  of  his  own 
making;  and  in  obedience  thereniitu,  tliat  he  cast  lots  with 
his  enn  Jonathan  which  of  ihem  two  should  die.  Uzziua 
likewise,  when  he  was  thrust  out  of  the  temple  by  the 
priests  as  a  leper,  submitted  as  every  private  person  io 
such  a  case  ought  to  do,  und  cea^ied  to  be  a  king.  Suppose 
he  should  have  refused  to  go  out  of  the  temple,  and  lay 
down  the  government,  and  live  alone,  and  had  resolved  to 
assert  that  kingly  right  of  not  being  subject  to  any  law, 
do  you  think  the  priests,  and  the  people  of  the  Jew», 
would  have  suffered  the  temple  to  be  defiled,  the  laws 
violated,  and  live  themselves  in  danger  of  the  infection  ? 
It  seems  there  are  laws  against  a  leprous  king,  but 
none  against  a  tyrant.  Can  any  man  possibly  be  bo  mad 
and  luolish  as  to  fancy  that  the  laws  should  so  far  pro- 
vide for  the  people's  health,  as  though  some  noisome  dis- 
Icinper  should  seize  upon  the  king  himself,  yet  to  pre- 
vent the  infection's  reaching  them,  and  make  no  provision 
tor  the  security  of  their  lives  and  estates,  and  the  very 
being  of  the  whole  state,  against  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel, 
unjust  prince,  which  is  incomparably  the  gj-eater  miscliiel 
of  the  two  ?  "  But,"  say  you,  "  there  can  be  no  precedent 
shewn  of  any  one  king  that  has  been  arruinged  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  condemned  to  die."  Sichardua  answers 
that  well  enough.  "  It  is  all  one,"  says  he,"  as  if  one  should 
argue  on  this-manner  :  '  The  emperor  of  Germany  never 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  one  of  the  prince  electors  ; 
inereforc,  if  the  prince  elector  Palatine  should  impeach 
the  emperor,  he  were  not  bound  to  plead  to  it ;'  though 
it  appears  by  the  golden  bull,  that  Chai'les  the  Fourth 
Bubiected  himself  and  his  successors  to  that  cngni/ante 
and  juritidiction."  But  no  wonder  if  kuigs  were  mdulgen. 
in  their  ambition,  and  their  exorbitances  passed  by,  when 
Hie  timee  were  so  corrupt  and  depraved,  that  even  private 
men,  if  they  had  either  money  or  inlei'est,  might  escape 
the  law,  though  guilty  of  crimes  uf  never  so  high  a  nature. 
That  ivvjTciiBvyor,  that  you  speak  of,  that  is  to  be  wholly 
independent  upon  any  other,  and  accountable  to  none  upon 
garth,  which  you  say  is  pecul'ar  to  the  majesty  of  suve- 
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rKJgn  princbs,  Aristoile  in  the  4lh  book  of  hiti  Pol.  Ch.1 
10,  calls  a.  most  tyi'annical  fonu  of  guver 
in  ilie  leaEi  to  be  endured  by  a  free  people.  And  that 
kings  are  not  liable  lo  be  queatioDed  for  iheir  actions,  you 
prove  by  tbe  testimotiy  of  a  very  worthy  author,  that  bar- 
barous tyrant  Murk  Antony  ;  one  of  those  that  subverted 
the  commonwealth  of  Rome  :  and  yet  be  himself,  when 
be  undertook  an  espedition  against  the  Parthians,  sum- 
moned Herod  before  hiin,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  murder, 
and  would  bave  punished  him,  but  that  Herod  bribed 
him.  So  that  Antony's  asserting  thiB  prerogative  royal,^ 
and  your  defence  of  king  Charles,  come  both  out  of 
Knd  the  same  spring.  "  And  it  ia  vei'y  reasonable," 
you,  '*  that  it  should  be  so;  for  kin^  derive  their  authoriqr  ■ 
from  God  alone."  What  kings  are  those,  I  pray,  that  do 
so  t  Fur  I  deny,  that  ibere  ever  were  any  such  kings  in  the 
world,  thai  derived  their  authority  from  God  alone,  Saul, 
the  first  king  of  Israel,  bad  never  reigned,  but  cb«  tbe  | 
people  desired  a  king,  even  against  the  will  of  God . 
though  he  was  proclaimed  king  once  at  Mizpah,  yet  a 
that  he  lived  a  private  life,  and  looked  to  his  fathei'*'! 
ealtle,  till  he  was  created  so  the  second  time  by  the  people 
at  Gilgiil.  And  what  think  ye  of  David?  Though  be 
bad  been  anointed  once  by  God,  was  he  not  anointed  a 
necond  time  in  Hebron  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  afler 
that  by  all  the  people  of  Israel,  and  that  afier  a  mntuai 
covenant  betwixt  him  and  them  ?  2  Sam.  v.  1  Chron.  si. 
Now,  a  covenant  lays  an  obligation  upon  kings,  and  re- 
titrains  them  within  bounds.  Solomon,  you  say,  "suc- 
ceeded bin)  in  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  and  was  acceptable 
U)  all  men;"  1  Chron,  xxix.  So  that  it  is  something  tc 
be  well-pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Jelioiadah 
the  priest  made  Joash  king,  but  first  he  made  him  and 
the  people  entei'  into  a  covenant  to  one  another,  2  Kings  si. 
I  confess  tiiat  these  king^,  and  all  that  reigned  of  David's 
posterity,  were  appointed  to  tbe  kingdom  both  by  God 
and  the  people  ;  but  of  all  other  kings,  of  what  cou: 
tonver,  I  affirm,  that  they  are  made  so  by  the  people  o 

I  you  make  it  appear,  that  they  are  appointed  h 
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OomcH  lo  pasa  without  his  providenee,  80  that  I  aiiow 
the  thnme  of  David  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  called  "  the 
throne  of  the  Lord;"  whereas  the  thronea  of  other  princes 
are  uo  otherwise  God'e,  than  all  other  things  in  the  world 
arc  his  ;  which,  if  you  would,  you  might  have  learnt  out 
of  the  same  chapter,  ver.  11, 12.  "  Tbine,  O  Lord,  is 
the  greatness,  &c.  for  all  that  ia  in  the  heaven  and  in  the 
earth  ia  thine.  Both  riches  and  honour  come  of  thee, 
and  thou  reigneat  over  all."  And  ihia  is  so  often  repeated, 
not  to  puff  up  kin^s,  but  to  put  them  in  mind,  though 
ihey  think  themseives  goda,  that  yet  there  is  a  God 
above  them,  lo  whom  they  owe  whatever  they  are  and 
liave.  And  thus  we  easily  understand  what  the  poets, 
and  tlie  Easenes  among  the  Jewa,  mean,  when  they  tell 
us,  that  it  ia  by  God  that  kings  reign,  and  that  they  are 
of  Jupiter ;  for  so  all  of  us  are  of  God,  we  are  all  his 
ollspriog.  80  that  this  universal  rlghi  of  Almighty  God's, 
and  the  interests  that  he  has  in  princes,  and  their  thrones, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  them,  does  not  at  all  derogate  from 
the  people's  right ;  hut  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  all 
other  lunge,  not  particularly  and  by  name  appointed  by 
Qod,  owe  their  sovereignty  to  the  people  only,  and  con- 
sequently are  accountable  "to  them  for  tlie  management  of 
it  The  truth  of  which  doctrine,  though  the  common 
people  are  apt  to  flatter  their  kiugs,  yet  they  themselves 
acknowledge,  whether  good  ones,  as  Sarpendon  in  Homer 
is  described  to  have  been  j  or  bad  ones,  as  chose  tyrants 
in  the  lyric  poet  -. 


He  resolves  the  question  himself:  "  Because,''  aays  he, 
"  we  excel  otliers  in  heroical  virtues  :  Let  us  tight  manfully 
then,"  says  he,  "  lust  our  countrymen  tai  us  with  sloth  and 
cowardice."  In  which  worda  be  intimates  to  us,  both  that 
kings  derive  their  grandeur  from  the  people,  and  that  for 
their  conduct  and  behaviour  in  war  they  are  aceountabk 
to  them.  Bad  kings  indeed,  though  to  cast  some  cei'roT 
into  people's  minds,  and  beget  a  reverence  of  theniselvea, 
■bey  declare  lo  the  world,  that  God  only  is  the  author  o 


ov 


kingly  government ;  in  their  liearts  Finil  niiiiJa  ther  n 
eijce  no  other  deity  but  thai  of  foi'tune,  according 
paB:«age  in  Horace : 

**  Te  Dacitt  asper,  leprofugi  Scyrhft, 
BegumquB  matTd  barbArorucdj  cC 
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by  God  too  that  lliepeople  assert  llieir  own  __,  , 

ice  all  things  are  of  him  and  by  him.  I  am  J!ure 
tlie  Scriptiii'e  benrs  witness  to  both ;  that  by  him  kin^ 
'Gign,  and  tliat  by  him  they  are  cast  down  fi'om  their 
bi'ones.  And  yet  experience  teaches  us,  that  both  these 
ai'e  brought  about  by  the  people,  oflener  than  by 
God.  fie  thi))  right  of  liings,  therefore,  what  it  may,  the 
right  of  the  people  is  as  much  from  God  as  it.  And 
whenever  any  peojde,  without  some  visible  designation  of 
God  himself,  appoint  a  king  over  them,  they  have  the 
same  right  to  put  iiim  dowrL,  that  they  had  to  set  him  up 
at  first.  And  certainly  it  is  a  more  godlike  action  to 
depose  a  tyi'aiit  than  to  set  up  one;  and  there  appeal's 
much  more  of  G^d  in  the  people,  when  they  depose  an 
unjust  pi-ince,  than  in  a  king  that  oppresses  an  innocent 
people.  Nay,  the  people  have  a  warrant  from  God  to 
judge  wicked  princes;  for  God  has  confeired  this  very 
honour  upon  those  that  are  dear  to  him,  that  celebrating 
the  praises  of  Christ  their  own  king,  "  they  shall  bind  in 
chains  the  kings  of  the  nations,  (under  which  appellation 
all  tyrants  under  ifae  gospel  are  included,]  and  eneciite 
tbe  judgments  written  upon  them  that  challenge  to  tliem- 
wives  an  exemption  froni  all  written  laws,"  Psalm  t 


9o  that  there  is  but  little  reason  left   for 
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foolish  opinion,  that  kings  who  commonly  are  ihe  worst  of 
men,  should  be  so  high  in  God's  account,  as  that  he  should 
have  put  the  world  under  them,  to  be  at  their  beck,  and 
be  governed  according  to  their  humour;  and  that  for  their 
s&kes  alone  he  should  have  reduced  all  mankind,  whom 
be  made  after  his  own  image,  into  the  same  condition  with 
brutes.  After  all  this,  rather  than  say  nothing,  you  pro- 
duce M.  Aurelius  &d  a  counCenanctr  of  tyraimy ;  but  you 
had  better  have  let  him  alone.  I  cimnot  say  whether  he 
ever  affirmed,  that  princes  are  accountable  only  befoj'e 
God's  tribunal.  But  Xiphiline  indeed,  out  of  whom  yim 
quote  those  words  of  M.  Aurelius,  mentions  a  cei'tain  {Go- 
vernment, which  he  calls  an  Autarchy,  of  which  he  matos 

God  the  only  judge:   rtpi  dorapxlac  O  Qcot  fi6yi\  xpiyiit 

Sivarai.  But  that  this  word  Autarchy  and  M^;,jrchy 
are  synonymous,  I  cannot  easily  persuade  myself  to  b<;lieve. 
And  the  more  I  read  what  goes  before,  the  less  I  tind  my- 
self inclinable  to  thitdt  so.  And  certainly  whoever  con- 
siders the  context,  will  net  easily  apprehend  what  cohe- 
rence this  sentence  has  with  it,  and  must  needs  wonder- 
how  it  comes  so  abruptly  into  the  text ;  especially  since 
Uarcus  Aurelius,  that  mirror  of  princes,  carried  himself 
towards  ihe  people,  as  Capitolinus  tells  us,  just  as  if  Rome 
had  been  a  comnion wealth  st^ll.  And  we  all  know,  that 
when  it  was  so,  the  supreme  powei'  was  in  the  people. 
The  same  emperor  honoui'sd  the  memory  of  Thraseas,  and 
Helvidius,and  Cato,  and  Dio,  and  Brututi ;  who  all  were 
tyrant-slayers,  or  adected  the  reputation  oi  being  thought 
BO.  In  the  first  book  that  he  writes  of  his  own  life,  he 
says,  that  he  proposed  to  himself  a  form  of  government, 
under  which  all  men  might  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  oj 
the  law,  and  right  and  justice  be  equally  administered  to 
all.  And  in  his  fourth  book  he  says,  the  law  is  master, 
and  not  he.  Ue  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  senate 
and  the  people,  and  their  interest  in  all  things  :  we  are  so 
far,  says  he,  from  having  anything  of  our  own,  that  we 
live  in  your  houses.  Tiiese  things  Xiphiline  relates  ol 
him.  So  little  did  he  aiTogate  aught  lo  himself  by  virtue 
rf  hie  sovereign  right.  When  he  died,  he  recommended 
his  eon  to  the  Romans,  for  his  successor,  if  they  should 
think  he  deserved  it.     So  far  was  he  from  pretendiiii'  lo  a 


ij.tnhtntfi*/tt  tr*/m   iit:Hvttii  t//  ^x<rr<:ift«  iusti  '^W^ilnXe  and 

UHii^Utafy  riuUi  of  u*iii'.it:i'^hiy,  tU'aX  Autarrh/,  that  vuo 

h;ii  an  t,t'.     "Ai^  lUti  Lnilh  Hitti  (inn'^k  \t**<f\iH  are  full  of 

*itt^innUUiit  ut  tUiH  nuUtrt'.*'     Hut  wa  Uhvt:  heard  none  of 

ihciii   yi:i.     **  hit  uiis  iUb  Jtiw'thU  aijthont/'      And  vet, 

'  iiif  niiy,  '*  )h<!  «|i:i^H  ill  ifiHiiy  ihifi^i*  ulloweil  hut  too  httle 

In  lilt  ii-  jiniiiw.b."     Ntiy,  you  will  linil  that  fnith  the  Greeks 

•Mill  iIh:  liiiliiitt  ullii Willi  niiii:h  leMH  til  tynuitii.     And  how 

lilili:  lltii  iliiWH  iilliiwi'.il  iliitMi  woultl  itppeiir,  if  that  book 

ilhU  hiiiiiiii'l  **  wnilit  iit'ihn  Hiuiiiuir  ni'lho  kni^doin  "  were 

I'Jkiiiiil  f  vvliii'.li   huiik    lliti   lliilinnv  (h»ct(»rM  tell   us,  their 

i'liiM'  liiri:  \\\  |iiiiium  iiiul  iiunili  ihut  tluty  nii(rht  be  more  at 

1  lii-.rh    Ui  Ivniuiii^u  ovrr  tho  )NHi|ilt)  without  control  or 

i(u(i  ill  jiuuibhiiiuiil.     Now  look  uU>ut  ye  a^in,  and  catch 

uihl  ill'  biiuuiwhul  iir  iMhor.     In  llio  ht^tt  phuHs  you  come 

ui  wii-^i  Ihiviil'M  wouU  ill  iho  17th  KNaUn,  *VLot  my  sen> 

i*uii»  iiuui!  (oi'lki  lVi»m   ihv   prtijiiUKt*."     Thort^toiv,  says 

HaiiMvhnu'ul,  **  Uoii  iutlv  oau  ]\n\^^  tho  kini;/*     And 

\rl   II  i^  UKv<»i  hkolv  ihul  t>avid  (kmimcxI  this  Psalin  when 

111'-  \\a^  (KM'dvvuioil  hv  Saul,  at  \^hicl)  time,  thoiu^h  himself 

x\i'U'  uuinuU'd,   hv»  did  not  d^vline  bi'in^  judi:<?d  even  bv 

Joii.iitiaii :  •'  \v»i\siihstaudiii^,  if  thert?  be  ini^uiry  iu  me, 

l.i\  mo  thN-n-'lr,"  I  Siim.  \\.      A I  least,  iu  this  Psalm  he 

L\iiV>  u^k  iiioiv  ihau  ^vhat^nv  ].K'rH^>n  ia  the  world  would  do 

■ifuui  iho  iiko  vvcii^'^ioii ;   Iv'iit;^  tuWiv  ;i^vused  by  men«  he 

i^»^valh  Uy  iho  jud^uicai  oi  0^.M  himseit'* "  Let  chiiie  eyes 

!i>ok  iipvMi  iho  ihin^;  ihai  is  ri^^hi ;    chou  aac>c  proved  and 

\ihju\l   uiino  hoarc,"  Xc.     VVhai  reiauon  has  i;:us  :o  a 

u  uipoial  judu'aiuro  *     OeiCiiiuiv  chev  do  rto  ^od   ^ifice  :o 

iii-  v;i;ht  «»t  km^s  thai  :hus  discover  :i)e  wecik:it;>s  or 

iin  fouaduiion.      Hk^ii  vou  jouic  \%iio  nac  liireadbaiti  inrti^ 

!ii»ui,  %ihica  oiiid  others  ■>   u\>*i   ii  vi>v;ue  witii  jiir  .,v)ur- 

'n:^,  **  V^uin»i  u\\.\\  'aum  oiu}    uive  I  ^aiiiu'd,'*  l^^m   i.  o, 

\\  \i  David  ^n  lac  uiiuNi  o%    \i>  'xwuhuik.'^.  'v.-it-ii    »vh!'- 

^^hcimK^i  With  si.*now,  .uid    .uiuv>>(i   in)»v:ird    n    l^io,  :]e 

wtu  humbl\  mAiikOi'iiijfe;  ^^ou  !^  :iu-rey.  :iad  any  :uuu^ric»  ,i 

iliifK  :<ui^4\   rt^iU  x' 'tia^  hiKu    US    Uarc    ^tas  -^    ow.    tiac 

W   ihouk^hs  :k*  de^ci'^^d    loi.    lie    i^nc  .>l'  i  'i>«ave.      Aiid 

.'4Ui  WC  IrtilUSi   lilvU    K    .Lt;>i»(Scd    liL   :n«:     H:UOLe    .>C'    'jii.<fi.     i:s 

omu  rirt;Liu'cu»  iv  ihai   .ic^rce«    i»  'o    «(:•:<: ^t-    yai   le  .uiul'ii 
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wives,  and  yet  not  sin  against  tbem  al!  this  wLlle ' 
80  holy  a  man  could  never  be  guilty  of  euch  insufferable 
pride,  nor  have  bo  little  knowledge  either  of  himself,  or  of 
nisduty  to  his  neighbour.  So  without  doubt  when  he  says, 
"  against  thee  onfy,"  he  meant,  against  thee  chiefly  have  I 
Binned,  &c.  But  whatever  he  means,  the  words  of  a  Psalm 
are  too  full  of  poetry,  and  this  Psalm  too  full  of  passion,  to 
afford  us  any  exact  definitiona  of  right  and  justice ;  nut-  is 
it  proper  to  ai^e  anything  of  that  nature  from  theui. 
"  But  David  was  never  questioned  for  thia,  nor  made  to 
plead  for  his  life  before  the  Sanhedrim."  What  then? 
How  should  they  know,  that  any  such  thing  had  been, 
which  was  done  so  privately,  that  perhaps  for  some  years 
after  not  above  one  or  two  were  privy  to  it,  as  such 
secrets  there  are  in  moat  courts?  3  Sam.  sn.  "Thou 
hast  done  this  thing  in  eecret"  Besides,  what  if  the 
senate  should  neglect  to  punish  private  persons?  Would 
any  infer,  that  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  punished  al 
all  ?  But  the  reason  why  David  was  not  proceeded  against 
as  a  malefactor,  is  not  much  in  the  dark :  he  had  condemned 
himself  in  the  5th  verse.  "  The  man  that  halh  done  this 
thing  shall  surely  die."  To  which  the  prophet  presently 
replies,  "  Thon  art  the  man,"  So  that  in  the  projihei's 
judgment,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  was  worthy  of  death  :  hut 
God,  by  his  sovereign  right  over  all  things,  and  of  his 
great  mercy  to  Davii  absolves  him  from  ihe  guilt  of  his 
sin,  and  the  sentence  of  death  which  he  had  pronounced 
against  himself;  verse  13,  "  The  Lord  hulh  put  away 
thy  sin,  thou  shall  not  die."  The  next  thing  you  do  is  to 
rat!  at  some  bloody  advocate  or  other,  and  you  take  a  deal 
of  pains  to  refute  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse.  Let  him 
look  to  that ;  I  will  endeavour  to  be  as  short  as  I  can  in 
what  I  have  undertaken  to  perform.  But  •'ome  things  I 
must  not  pass  by  without  taking  notice  of;  as  first  and 
foremost  your  notorious  contradictions ;  for  in  the  30lh 
page  you  say,  "  The  Israelites  do  not  depr"cate  an  unjust, 
rapacious,  tyrannical  king,  one  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  kings 
are."  And  yet,  page 42,  you  aie  very  smart  upon  your 
advocate,  fur  roamtaining  that  the  Israelites  Eisked  for  a 
tyrant;  "  Would  they  have  leaped  out  of  the  fryingpan 
into  the  fire,"  eay  you,  "  and  gi'nan  under  the  fi-uelly  of 
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ibe  worst  of  tyrants,  ratlier  than  live  unilei'  badjud^e* 
especially  being  used  to  si  ch  a  form  of  govern  men  I T' 
First,  yon  said  toe  Hebrews  wodi!  rather  live  under  lyrants 
und  judires,  here  you  say  tliey  would  mlher  live  under 
[udges  tban  tyrants  ;  and  that  "  ibey  desired  notliing  less 
tban  a  tyrant."  So  ihal  youi-  advocate  may  answer  you 
out  of  your  own  book.  For  according  to  your  pcinciples 
it  is  every  king's  riglit  lo  be  a  tyrant.  What  you  say  next 
is  very  true,  "  the  supreme  power  was  then  in  the  people, 
which  appears  by  their  own  rejecting  their  Judges,  and 
making  choice  of  a  kingly  government."  Remember  this, 
when  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  it.  You  say, 
that  Ood  gave  the  children  of  Israel  a  king  as  a  thing 
good  and  profitable  for  them,  and  deny  that  be  gave  them 
one  ia  his  anger,  as  u.  punishment  for  their  sin.  But  that 
will  receive  an  easy  answer :  for  to  what  purpose  should 
they  cry  to  God  because  of  ihe  king  that  they  had  chosen, 
if  it  were  not  because  a  kingly  government  is  an  evil  thing ; 
not  in  itself,  but  because  it  most  commonly  does,  as 
Samuel  forewarns  the  people  that  theirs  would,  degenerate 
into  pride  and  tyranny  T  If  you  are  not  yet  satisfied,  hark 
what  you  say  yourself;  acknowledge  your  own  hand,  and 
blush  ;  it  is  in  your  "  Apparatus  ad  Primatum  :"  "  God 
stave  them  a  kmg  in  his  anger,"  say  you,  "  being  oSended 
at  their  sin  in  rejecting  him  from  ruling  over  them ;  and 
to  the  Christian  church,  as  a  punishment  for  its  forsaking 
tiie  pure  worsliip  of  God,  has  been  subjected  to  the  more 
than  kingly  government  of  one  mortal  bead."  So  that  if 
your  own  comparison  holds,  either  God  gave  the  children 
of  Israel  a  king  as  an  evil  thing,  and  as  a  punishment,  or 
he  has  set  up  ttie  pope  for  the  good  of  the  church.  Was 
there  ever  anything  more  light  and  mad  than  this  man 
is  !  Who  would  trust  him  in  the  smallest  matters,  that 
in  things  nf  so  great  cuncern  says  and  unsays  without  any 
consideration  in  the  world  ?  You  tell  us  in  your  twenty- 
ninth  page,  that  "  by  ibe  constilution  of  all  nations,  kings 
Bi-e  bound  by  no  law."  That  '■  this  had  been  the  judg- 
ment both  of  the  eastern  and  western  part  of  the  world." 
And  yet,  page  4^1,  you  say,  "  That  all  the  kings  of  the 
E-dsl  ruled  Kara  y6^o^,  according  to  law,  nay,  that  the  very 
kings  of  Bgypt  in  all  mattera  u  hatsoever,  wbetlier  great 
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or  BDiali,  were  liod  to  laws."  T!ioii(;h  in  the  b^innm(j 
of  tliia  cliaprer  you  had  undertook  to  demnnstrate,  TliaJ 
*'  kings  are  bound  by  no  lawe;  that  they  give  laws  tc 
others,  but  have  none  prescribed  to  themselves."  For  ni^ 
part  I  have  no  reason  to  be  angry  with  you,  Tor  either  yoa 
are  mod,  or  of  our  sido.  You  do  not  defend  the  king's 
causi>,  bul  ar<Tue  agajjist  him,  and  play  the  fool  with  him  : 
or  if  you  are  in  earnest,  that  epigram  of  Catullus, 

"  Tsnid  pefflimua  Dnmium  poeia, 

"  The  worM  of  poets,  I  myself  dwlare. 

By  how  much  yoL  che  best  r>f  pAtroiu  are*'—' 

that  epigram,  I  say,  njay  be  turned,  and  very  properly 
applied  to  you ;  for  theie  never  was  so  good  a  poet  as  you 
are  a  ba.d  pairun.     Unless  that  stupidity,  that  you  eom- 

Elain  your  advocate  is  "  immersed  over  head  and  ears  in," 
as  blinded  the  eyes  of  your  own  understanding  too,  I  will 
make  you  now  sensible  that  yoa  are  become  a  very  brute 
youreelf.  For  now  you  come  and  confess,  that  '*  the  kiiig» 
of  alt  nations  have  laws  prescribed  to  them."  But  then  you 
Bay  again,  "  They  are  not  so  under  the  power  of  them,  as 
til  be  liable  to  censure  or  punishment  of  death,  if  they 
break  them."  Which  yet  you  have  proved  neither  from 
Scripture,  nor  from  any  good  author.  Observe  then  in 
short;  to  prescribe  municipal  laws  to  such  as  are  not 
bound  by  them,  is  silly  and  ridiculous:  and  to  punish  all 
others,  but  leave  some  one  man  at  liberty  to  commit  all 
sort  of  impieties  without  fear  of  punishment,  is  most  unjust ; 
the  law  being  general,  and  not  making  any  exception  ; 
neither  of  which  can  be  supposed  to  hold  place  in  the  con- 
■titulionsof  any  wise  lawmaker,  much  less  in  those  of  God's 
own  making  But  that  all  may  perceive  how  unable  you 
Kre  to  prove  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  what  you 
undertook  in  this  chapter  to  make  a])pear  by  ihem,  you 
confess  of  your  own  accord,  That "  there  are  some  rabbins, 
who  affirm  that  their  forerathers  ouglit  not  to  have  had 
any  other  king  than  God  himself;  and  that  he  set  other 
kings  over  them  for  their  punishment."  And  of  thoso 
men's  opinion  I  declare  myself  to  be.  It  is  not  fitting  or 
decent,  ihat  any  man  should  be  a  king,  that  does  n  " 
excel  all  his  subjt.'cts.     But  where  men  aie  equals,  as 
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povernments  very  many  ore,  tliey  ou<rTit  to  have-,  jn  Pf]nnJ 
interest  in  the  government,  and  hold  it  by  tnrns.  But  tlial 
all  men  should  be  slaves  to  one  that  is  their  equal,  or  (as 
il  happens  most  commonly)  fitr  inferior  to  them,  and  veiy 
often  a  fool,  who  can  go  much  as  entertain  such  a  thought 
without  indigTieiion ?  Nor  doea  "  it  make  for  the  honour 
of  8  kingly  government,  that  our  Saviour  was  of  the  pos> 
tiiriCy  of  some  kings,"  more  than  it  does  tor  the  commen- 
dation of  the  worst  of  kings,  that  he  was  the  offspring  of 
some  of  them  tot>.  "  The  Mcseias  is  a  king."  We  ac- 
knowledge him  so  to  he,  and  rejoice  that  he  is  so ;  and 
pray  that  his  kingdom  may  come,  tor  he  is  worthy ;  nor 
is  tliere  any  other  equal,  or  next  to  him.  And  yet  a  kingly 
government  being  put  into  the  hands  of  unworthy  and 
undeserving  persons,  as  moat  commonly  it  ia,  may  well  he 
thought  toliave  done  more  harm  than  good  to  mankind. 
Nor  does  it  follow  for  all  this  that  all  kings,  as  such,  are 
tyrants.  But  suppose  it  did,  as  for  argument-sake  I  will 
iiliow  it  does,  lest  you  should  think  I  am  too  hard  with 
ye;  make  the  hesi  use  of  it  you  can.  "  Then,"  say  you, 
"  God  himself  may  properly  be  said  to  be  the  king  of 
tyrants,  nay,  himself,  theworst  of  all  tyrants."  If  the  first 
of  these  conclusions  does  not  follow,  another  does,  which 
may  be  drawn  i'rom  most  parts  of  your  book,  viz.  That 
you  perpetually  contradict,  not  only  the  Scriptures,  but 
your  own  self.  For  in  the  very  lust  foregoing  petiod  you 
med,  that  "  God  was  the  king  of  all  things,  having 


himself  created  them, 
and  consequently,  by  vour  i 
The  second  of  these  conclu 
blasphemous  mouth  of  youi 


'eated  tyrants  and  devils, 
reason,  is  the  king  of  such. 
s  we  detest,  and  wish  that 
!ie  stopped  up,  with  which 
be  the  worst  of  tyrants,  if  he  be,  as  you 
olten  say  he  is,  the  king  and  lord  of  such.  Nor  do  you 
much  advantage  your  caune  by  telling  us,  that  "  Mosca 
was  a  king,  and  had  the  absolute  and  supreme  power  of  a 
king."  For  we  could  be  content  that  any  other  were  so, 
that  could  "  refer  our  matters  to  God,  as  Moses  did,  and 
consult  with  him  about  our  affairs,"  Exod.  sviii.  19.  But 
t  familiarity 


ueilher  did  Moses,  uotwithstanding  h 

with  God,  ever  ai  

himseli:     What  e 


'  The  people 
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onto  me  to  inquire  of  God."  TLey  came  not  tlieii  to>re- 
c<>ive  Moses's  own  dic.Eates  and  cominundx.  Then  says 
Jethro,  ver.  19,  "  Be  thou  for  ihe  people  to  Godward, 
that  ihou  mayst  brine  their  causes  unto  God."  And 
Moses  himaelf  say?,  Deut.  iv.  5,  "  I  have  taught  you 
statutes  and  judgments,  even  as  the  Lord  my  God  conn- 
maiidtHl  me.  Hence  it  is  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
"faithful  in  all  the  house  of  God,"  Numb.xii.7.  80  thai 
the  Lord  Jehovah  himself  was  the  peu[)le'B  king,  and 
Moses  no  other  than  as  it  were  an  interpreter  or  a  mes- 
senger betwixt  him  and  tiiem.  Nor  can  you,  without 
iuipiety  and  sacrilege,  transfer  this  absolute  supreme  power 
and  authority  from  God  to  a  man,  (not  having  any  war- 
rant from  the  word  of  God  so  to  do,]  which  Moses  used 
only  as  a  deputy  or  substitute  to  God;  undei'  whose  eye, 
and  in  whose  presence,  himself  and  the  people  always  were. 
But  now,  for  an  aggravation  of  your  wickednesa,  though 
here  you  make  Moees  to  have  exercised  an  absolute  and 
unlimited  power  in  your  "Apparat.  ad  Primat."  pageS30, 
you  say,  that "  he,  together  with  the  seventy  elders,  rnled 
the  people,  and  that  himself  was  the  chief  of  the  people, 
but  not  their  master,"  If  Moses  iberefore  were  a  king, 
as  certainly  he  was,  and  the  best  of  kings,  and  had  a 
BUprenie  and  legal  power,  as  you  say  he  had,  and  yet 
neitlier  was  the  people's  master  nor  governed  them  aione; 
then,  according  to  you,  kings,  though  indued  with  the 
supreme  power,  are  not  by  virtue  of  that  sovereign  and 
kingly  rignt  of  theirs  lords  over  the  people,  nor  ought  to  go- 
vern them  alone ;  much  less  according  to  their  own  will  and 
pleasure.  After  all  this  you  have  the  impudence  to  feign 
8  command  from  God  to  that  people,  "  to  set  up  a  king 
over  them,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  possessed  of  the 
Holy  Land,"  Deut.  xvii.  For  you  craftily  leave  out  the 
former  woitls,  "  and  shall  say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me," 
&c.  And  now  call  to  mind  what  you  said  before,  paj-e 
42,  a;id  what  I  said  I  should  have  occasion  to  make  ui^e 
qf  -iz.  "  That  the  power  was  then  in  the  people,and  that 
they  were  entirely  free."  What  follows  argues  you  either 
mad  or  irreligious;  take  whether  you  list:  "  God,"  say 
you,  "  having  so  long  hefore  appointed  a  kingly  govern- 
fllcnl,  ns  best  and  most  proper  fui  that  people  ;  what  shall 
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we  say  to  SamuerE  opposing  it,  and  OocI  s  oh~ 
If  himself  were  HMinst  it  ?  How  do  ihese  tl  ings  nmwe  '" 
He  finds  liimsell'  caught;  and  observe  now  witn  how 
great  malict:  against  the  prophet,  and  impiety  igalnst  God, 
he  endeavours  to  diisentanglc  hiniBelf,  "  We  must  coti- 
eider,"  says  he,  "  that  Samuel's  own  sons  then  judged  the 
people,  and  the  people  rejected  ihem  because  of  their  oor- 
ruptioQ :  now  Samuel  was  loath  his  sons  should  be  lud 
aside,  and  God,  to  gratify  the  prophet,  intimated  to  him, 
as  if  himself  were  not  very  well  pleased  with  it."  Spesk 
out,  ye  wretch,  and  never  mince  the  matter:  you  mean, 
God  dealt  deceitfully  wiih  Samuel,  and  he  with  the  people. 
It  is  'flot  your  advocate,  hut  yourself,  that  are  "frantic 
and  distracted ;"  who  cast  off  all  reverence  to  God  Al- 
mighty, so  you  may  hut  seem  tohononr  the  king.  Would 
Samuel  prefer  the  interest  of  his  sons,  and  their  ambition, 
and  their  cove  to  usness,  before  the  general  good  of  all  the 
people,  when  they  asked  a  thing  that  would  be  good  and 
profitable  for  them  ?  Can  we  think  that  he  would  imposa 
upon  them  by  cunning  and  suhtilty,  and  make  them  be- 
lieve things  that  were  not?  Or  if  we  should  suppose  all 
this  true  of  Samuel,  would  God  himself  countenance  and 
gi'atify  LJm  in  it;  would  he  disHenihle  with  the  people? 
So  that  either  that  was  not  the  right  of  kings,  which 
Samuel  taught  the  people  ;  or  else  that  right,  by  the  tes- 
timony both  of  God  and  the  prvipbet,  was  an  evil  thins, 
was  burdensome,  injurious,  unprofitable,  and  chargeable 
to  the  commonwealth:  or,  lastly,  (which  must  not  be  ad- 
mitted,) God  and  [he  praphet  deceived  the  people.  Ood 
frequently  protests  that  he  was  extremely  displeased  with 
them  for  asking  a  king.  Ver  7f  h,  "  They  have  not  reject- 
ed thee,  but  they  have  rejected  ine,  that  I  should  not  reign 
over  them."  As  if  it  were  a  kind  of  idolatry  to  ask  aking 
that  would  even  suffer  himself  to  be  adored,  and  assume  | 
aSmost  divine  honour  to  himself  And,  certainly,  they 
thai  subject  themselves  to  a  worldly  master,  and  set  hini  , 
above  all  laws,  come  but  a  little  short  of  choosing  ft  <{ 
strange  god:  and  a  strange  one  it  commonly  is,  brutish, 
and  void  of  all  sense  and  rea!<oii.  So,  I  Sam.  \.  19,  | 
"  And  ye  have  this  day  rejected  your  God,  who  himself 
laved  you  out  of  all  your  adversities  and  your  tribulation. 
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Hid  ye  have  said  unto  him,  Nny,  but  set  a  kin^  over  us;" 
&c. :  and  chap.  lii.  12:  "Ye  said  unio  me.  Nay,  but 
a  kidff  shall  reign  over  us ;  wiien  tlie  Lord  your  God  was 
your  king:"  and  verse  17,  "  See  that  your  wickedness 
ie  great,  that  ye  have  done  in  the  sight  of  the  Loiil,  in 
asking  you  a  king."  And  Hosea  speaks  conicmjjtibly  of 
the  king,  chap.  xiii.  10,  11 :  "I  will  be  thy  king;  where 
ie  any  other  that  may  ?avc  in  ail  thy  cities,  and  tny  judges 
of  whom  thou  saidst.  Give  me  a  king,  and  princes?  I 
gave  tbee  a  king  in  mine  anger,  and  took  him  away  in  my 
wrath."  And  Gideon,  that  warlike  judge,  tli&t  was  greater 
than  a  king :  "  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  aays  he.  "  neitbei 
shall  my  son  rule  over  you ;  the  Lord  shall  rule  over 
you,"  Judges,  viii.  Intimating  thereby,  ibat  it  is  not  fit 
for  a  man,  but  for  God  only,  to  exercise  dominion  over 
men.  And  hence  Josephus,  in  his  hook  against  Appion, 
an  Egyptian  graramanan,  and  a  foul-mouthed  fellow,  like 
you,  calls  the  commonwealth  of  the  Hebrews  a  Theocracy, 
because  the  principality  was  in  God  only.  In  Isaian, 
sxvi.  13,  the  people,  in  their  repentance,  complain  that 
It  bad  been  mischievous  to  ttiem,  "  that  other  lords 
besides  God  himself,  had  had  dominion  over  them.''  AL 
which  places  )irove  oleaily,  that  God  gave  the  Israelites 
a  king  in  his  anger;  but  now  who  can  fcrhear  laughing 
at  the  uee  you  make  of  Abimelech's  story?  Of  whom 
il  is  said,  when  he  was  killed,  partly  by  a  woman  that 
hurled  a  piece  of  millstone  upon  him,  and  parily  l>y  liis  own 
armour-bearer,  that  "  God  rendered  the  wickednes;^  of 
Abimelech."  "  This  history,"  say  you,  "  proves  strongly, 
that  God  only  is  the  judge  and  avenger  of  kings."  Yea, 
if  this  Bi^ument  hold,  he  is  the  only  judge  and  puiiisher 
of  tyrants,  villanous  rascals,  and  bastards.  Whoever  can 
get  into  the  saddle,  whether  by  wright  or  by  wrong,  has 
thereby  obtained  a  sovereign  kingly  right  over  lite  people, 
is  out  of  all  danger  of  punishment,  all  inferior  magistrates 
muflt  lay  down  their  arms  at  bis  feet,  the  people  must  not 
dare  to  mutter.  But  what  if  some  great  notorious  robher 
had  perished  in  war,  as  Ahimelech  did,  would  any  man 
infer  from  thence,  that  God  only  is  the  judge  and  punisher 
of  highwaymen?  Or  what  if  Abimelech  had  bpen  cim- 
iemned  by  the  law,  and  died  by  an  executioner's  hand, 
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would  not  God  tlien  liave  rendered  his  wickedness  ?  Yon 
never  read,  tliut  the  judges  of  tlie  cUildreti  of  Ixrael  wei-e 
ever  proceeded  agaiiiiit  accordiiiu;  to  law ;  and  yet  vou 
conftHis,  that  "  where  ihe  goTeniiiient  is  an  aristocracy,  the 
piince,  if  there  be  any,  may  and  ought  to  be  called  in 
question,  if  he  break  the  laws."  This  in  your  47th  page. 
And  why  may  not  a  tyrant  as  well  be  proceeded  against 
in  a  kingly  government?  why,  because  Ood  rendered  the 
wickedness  of  Abimelech.  So  did  the  woman,  and  so  did 
his  own  armour-bearer;  over  both  which  he  pretended  to 
a  right  of  sovereignty.  And  what  if  the  magistrates  had 
rendered  his  wickedness?  Do  not  they  bear  the  sword  for 
that  very  purpose,  for  the  punishment  of  malefactors  ? 
Having  done  with  his  powerful  argument  from  the  history 
of  Abimelech's  death,  he  betakes  himself,  as  his  custom  is, 
to  slander  and  calumnies ;  nothing  but  dirt  and  filth  comes 
from  him  ;  but  for  those  things  that  he  promised  to  make 
appear,  he  hath  not  proved  any  one  of  iheni,  either  from 
the  Scriptures  or  from  the  writings  of  the  rabbins.  He 
allegea  no  reason  why  kings  should  be  above  all  laws,  and 
tbey  only  of  all  mortal  men  exempt  from  puniahmeut,  ii 
they  deserve  it.  He  falls  foul  of  those  very  authors  and 
authorities  that  he  makes  use  of,  and  by  bis  own  discourse 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  he  argues 
against.  And  perceiving  that  he  is  like  to  do  but  little 
good  with  his  arguments,  he  endeavours  to  bring  an  odium 
upon  us,  by  loading  us  with  slanderous  accusations,  as 
having  put  to  death  the  most  virtuous  innocent  prince  that 
ever  reigned.  "  Was  king  Solomon,"  says  he,  "  better  than 
king  Charles  the  First?''  I  confess  some  have  ventured 
to  compare  bis  father,  king  James,  with  Salomon;  nay,  to 
make  king  James  the  better  gentleman  of  the  two.  Solo- 
mon was  David's  son,  David  had  been  Saul's  musician; 
but  king  James  was  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Darnley,  who, 
as  Buchanan  tells  us,  because  David  the  musician  got  into 
the  queen's  bed-chamber  at  an  unseasonable  time,  killed 
him  a  little  after ;  for  he  could  not  get  to  him  then,  because 
he  had  bolted  the  door  on  the  inside.  So  that  king  James 
being  the  son  of  an  earl,  was  the  bstler  gentleman ;  and 
was  irequenlly  called  a  second  Solomon,  though  it  is  nut  very 
certain,  that  himself  was  not  the  son  of  David  the  musiciRn 
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too.  But  how  couIU  it  ever  come  into  your  tiead  to  make 
ft  comparison  between  king  Charles  and  SolomoD?  For 
that  very  king  Charles  whom  you  praise  thus  to  the  sky, 
that  very  man's  obstinacy,  and  covetousness,  and  cruelty, 
his  hard  usage  of  all  good  and  honest  men,  the  wars  that 
he  raised,  the  Bpoilings,  and  plunderings,  and  conflagra- 
tions that  he  occasioned,  and  the  death  of  innumerable  oi 
hia  Buhjects,  that  he  was  the  cause  of,  doen  his  sun  Charlea, 
at  this  very  time,  whilst  I  am  a-^vnIing,  confess  and 
benaii  on  the  stool  of  repentance  in  Scotland,  and  re- 
nounces there  thai  kingly  right  that  you  assert  But  since 
van  delight  in  parallels,  let  us  compare  king  Charles  and 
king  Solomon  together  a  little:  "Solomon  began  his 
reign  with  [hedeath  of  his  brother,"  who  had  justly  deserved 
it  i  king  Charles  began  his  with  hi>'  father's  funeral,  I  do 
iiutsaywith  his  murder;  and  yet  alt  the  marks  and  tokens 
of  poison  that  may  be,  appeared  in  liis  dead  body ;  but  that 
suspicion  hghted  upon  the  duke  of  Buckingham  only, 
whom  the  king  notwithstanding  cleared  to  the  parliament, 
though  he  had  killed  the  king  and  his  father ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  he  dissolved  the  parliament,  lest  the  matter  should 
be  inquired  into,  "Solomon  oppressed  the  people  with 
heavy  taxes;"  hut  he  spent  that  money  upon  the  temple 
of  God,  and  in  raising  other  pubhc  buildings:  king 
Charles  spent  his  in  extravagancea.  Solomon  was  enticed 
to  idolatry  by  many  wives :  this  man  by  one.  Solomon, 
though  he  were  seduced  himself,  we  read  not  timt  he 
seduced  others ;  but  king  Ciiarles  seduced  and  enticed 
others,  not  only  by  large  and  ample  rewards,  to  corrupt 
the  church,  hut  by  his  edicts  and  ecclesiastical  constitutions 
he  compelled  them  to  set  up  altars,  which  all  protestants 
abhor,  and  to  bow  down  to  crucifixes  painted  over  them 
on  the  wall.  "  Biii  yet  for  all  this,  Solomon  was  not  con- 
demned to  die."  Nor  does  it  follow  because  he  was  not, 
that  therefore  he  ought  not  to  have  been.  Perhaps  there 
were  many  circumstances  that  made  it  then  not  expedient. 
But  not  long  afier,  the  people  both  by  words  and  actions 
made  appear  what  they  took  to  be  their  right,  when  ten 
tnbea of  iweKe revolted  irom  hLsson;andif  he  hadnot  saved 
aimself  by  fliglit,  it  is  very  likely  they  would  liave  stoned 
aim,  notwitL  Stan  ding  his  threats  and  big  swelling  words. 
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CHAPTER  TIL 
Having  proved  suffioiently,  that  he  kings  of  the  Jemi 
vere  subject  to  the  same  laws  that  the  people  were;  tbal 
there  are  no  exceptions  made  in  their  (kvoiir  in  Scripture; 
that  it  is  a  most  false  assertion,  grounded  upon  do  reason, 
nor  warranled  by  any  authority,  lo  say,  that  Idn^  may 
do  what  they  Hat  with  impunity ;  that  God  has  exempted 
Them  from  all  haman  jurisdiction,  and  reserved  them  tohia 
oivn  tribunal  only;  let  lis  now  consider,  whether  the 
gospel  preach  up  any  such  doctrine,  and  enjoin  that  blind 
obedience  which  the  law  was  ao  far  from  doing,  that  it 
coninianded  the  contrary ;  let  us  consider,  whether  or  no 
the  gospel,  that  heavenly  promulgation,  as  it  were,  ol 
Christian  liberty,  reduce  us  to  a  condition  of  slavery  to 
kings  and  tyrants,  from  whose  impeiioas  rule  even  the  old 
law,  that  mistress  of  slavery,  dischat^ed  the  people  ol 
Ood,  when  it  obtained.  Your  first  argument  you  lake 
from  the  person  of  Christ  himself.  Bu^  alas  !  who  does 
not  know,  that  he  put  himself  into  the  condition,  not  of  a 
private  person  only,  but  even  of  a  servant,  that  we  raighl 
be  made  free?  Nor  is  this  to  be  understood  of  some  in- 
ternal spiritual  liberty  only ;  how  inconsistent  else  wouM 
that  song  of  his  mother's  be  with  the  design  of  his  coming 
into  the  world :  "  He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  ima- 
gination  of  their  heart,  he  hath  put  down  the  mighty  froic 
ineir  seat,  and  hath  exalted  the  humble  and  meek  !"  How 
ill-suited  to  their  occasion  would  these  expressions  be.  If 
the  coming  of  Christ  rather  established  and  strengthened 
a  tyrannical  government,  and  made  a  bhnd  subjection  the 
duty  of  all  Christians  !  He  himself  having  been  hanij 
and  lived,  and  died  under  a  tyrannical  government,  faaa 
thereby  purchased  liberty  for  ui4.  As  he  gives  us  his  grace 
to  submit  patiently  to  a  condition  of  slavery,  if  there  be  a 
necessity  of  it ;  so  if  by  any  honest  ways  and  means  wa 
can  rid  ourselves,  and  obtain  our  liberty,  he  is  so  far  from 
restraining  us,  that  he  encourages  us  so  to  do.  Hence  it 
ii  that  St.  Paul  not  only  of  au  evangelical,  but  also  of  a 
civil  hberty,  says  thus,  1  Cor.  vii.  21 :  "Art  thou  called, 
being  a  servant?  care  not  for  it;  but  if  thou  mayst^ 
made  free,  use  it  rather ;  you  are  bought  with  a  pric&ffl 
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not  yeservaiifsof  men."  So  that  you  areTery  impeitinent 
in  eodeavoiiriiiy;  lo  ar<rue  us  into  slavery  by  the  example 
of  our  Saviour,  who,  by  submitline  to  such  a  condition 
liimaelf,  has  confirmed  even  our  civil  liberties.  He  took 
upon  him  indeed  in  our  stead  the  form  of  a  servant,  but 
iie  always  retained  his  purpose  of  being  a  deliverer;  and 
thence  it  was,  that  he  taught  us  a  quite  different  notion  of 
the  right  of  kind's  than  this  that  you  endeavour  to  make 
HOod :  you,  I  say,  that  preach  up  not  kingship,  but 
tyranny,  and  that  in  a  commonwealth,  by  eiijoiiiiug  not 
only  a  necessary,  but  a  religious  subjection  to  whatever 
tyrant  gets  into  the  chair,  whether  he  come  to  it  by  e 
cession  or  by  conquest,  or  chance,  or  any  i 
I  will  turn  your  own  weapons  F^inat  yoi 
you,  as  I  use  to  do,  with  your  own  aalh 
the  collectors  of  the  Iribute-money  canii 
tribute  in  Galilee,  he  asked  Peter,  Matt,  xv 
the  kings  of  the  earth  took  custom  or  tribute,  of  their  own 
children,  or  of  strangers  ?  "  Peter  saith  unto  him,  "  Of 
Bti'angei's."'  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  "  Then  are  the  chii- 
dren  free;  notwithstanding,  leat  we  should  offend  them, 
&c,  give  unto  them  for  thee  and  for  me,"  Expositors 
differ  upon  this  place,  whom  this  tribute  was  paid  to; 
some  say  it  was  paid  to  the  priests,  for  tlie  use  of  the 
sanctuary ;  others,  that  it  was  paid  to  the  emperor.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  revenue  of  the  sanctuary,  but 
paid  to  Herod,  who  perverted  the  institution  of  il,  and 
look  it  to  himself.  Josephua  mentions  divers  sorts  of  tri- 
bute, which  he  and  his  sons  exacted,  all  which  Agtipjta 
atWwards  remitted.  And  this  very  tribute,  though  small 
in  iteelf,  yet  being  accompanied  with  many  more,  was  a 
heavy  burden.*  The  Jews,  even  the  poorest  of  them,  in 
the  time  of  their  commonwealth,  paid  a  poll ;  so  that  it 
was  some  considerable  oppression  that  our  Saviour  spoke 
of:  and  from  hence  he  took  occasion  to  tax  Herod's 
injustice,  (under  whose  government,  and  within  whose 
jurisdiction  he  then  was,)  in  that,  wherenathe  kings  of 
tbe  eai'th,  who  affect  usually  the  title  of  fathers  of  their 
country,  do  not  use  to  oppress  their  own  children,  that 

•  On  the  pecalinriii«  of  ihe  Hebrew  Commnnwotllh,  we  Sigoniui' 
"auned  work,  Ue  Jtepuhlica  Hebraamm — Ea. 
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u,  their  own  n&trml-bom  subjects,  wiih 
reasonable  exactions,  but  lay  auch  bunlcnt:  upon  8) 
and  con quereJ  enemies,  he,  quite  contrary,  oppressecfil 
Blrangers,  but  his  own  people.  Bui  let  wliat  will  be  h? 
meant  by  children,  either  natural-born  subjects,  or  I 
children  of  God,  and  those  of  the  elect  only,  or  Christ^ 
in  general,  as  St.  Augustine  understands  ihe  place, 
certain,  that  if  Peter  wae  a  child,  and  theretore  tree,  ^ 
by  cousequBnce  we  are  so  too,  by  our  Saviour's  own  t 
mony,  either  as  English  men,  or  as  Chriatians,  and  t 
therefore  is  not  the  fight  ol'  kings  to  exact  heavy  tri 
from  their  own  couatrymen,  and  those  freeborn  subjec 
Christ  himself  professes,  that  he  paid  not  this  iribule  tt 
thing  that  was  due,  but  that  he  might  not  hiing  tn 
upon  himself  by  offending  those  that  demanded  it. 
work  that  he  came  into  this  world  to  do  was  qui 
another  nature.  But  if  our  Saviour  deny  that  i 
the  right  of  kings  to  burden  their  freeborn  subjects  I 
with  grievous  exactions;  he  \vould  ceitainly  much  less 
allow  it  to  be  their  right  to  spoil,  massacre,  and  torture 
their  own  countrymen,  and  those  ChristiuDs  too.  He 
discoursed  afier  such  a  manner  of  the  right  of  kings,  that 
those  to  whom  he  spoke  suspected  his  principles  as  laying 
too  great  a  restraint  upon  sovereignty,  and  not  allowing 
the  licence  that  tyrants  assnme  to  themselves  to  be  the 
rights  of  kings.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  Pharisees 
put  such  questions  to  him,  tempting  hijn  ;  and  that  at  the 
same  time  they  told  him,  that  ne  regarded  not  the  person 
of  any  man :  nor  was  it  for  nothing  that  he  was  angry 
whensuchquestions  were  proposed  to  him.  Matt  xxii."    If 

■  II  IB  now  ftU  thioughoul  ChriBUDdDm,  that  the  Uberljr  of  modem 
naLions  Daces  its  origin  to  the  GospeL  The  &ee  aala  of  aniiquily  de- 
lerte  oiir  admu-alioo,  apringing  up,  as  ihey  did,  iu  the  midst  df  despot- 
isms, in  spile  of  Ihc  greaiest  daykneK  and  ignorance  that  ever  ovenpread 
ihe  world.  Bui  their  liheny  was  incomplete,  since  Ihoy  always  eon- 
lained  a  Urge  populaiioa  of  slaves,  who  did  Ihe  work  of  our  Ubouriag 
dasses,  and  veie  sealed  exacllf  lilie  the  slavea  now  found  in  the  Eaib 
Brit  Chriatisnilr,  aftei  all,  is  not  a  political  system,  since  it  readil}'  allies 
itsdf  with  every  form  of  goveramenl,  though  it  amelioratai  all,  and 
conducn  ihem  gradually  towards  Ireedom.  Foriunstely,  hiiwever,  itiiiMW 
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good  cnnpouibly  proceed  &om  it  eilher  to  religion  or  lopolttii 
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lepIiPiildondeavourtoensDarevouwith  little qUu'htioiis,anJ 
caich  a)  your  answers,  lo  groLini!  mi  ticciisatioii  againsi  yinx 
apoa  your  own  principles  concerniiie  ihe  right  of  kiTigu, 
UJid  all  this  uuder  a  monarchy,  woiild  you  he  angry  with 
him?  You  would  have  but  very  Utile  reason.  It  i^  evi> 
dent,  that  our  Saviour's  principles  concerning  Kivemment 
were  not  agreeable  to  the  humour  of  princep.  His  answer 
too  implies  as  much;  by  which  he  rather  turned  them  away, 
than  instructed  them.  He  asked  fur  the  tribute-money. 
"  Whose  image  and  superscription  is  it?"  saya  he.  They  tell 
him  it  was  Casar's.  "  Give  then  toCtesar,"  says  he,  "the 
things  that  are  Ccesar's ;  and  to  God  the  thinga  that  ate 
God  s,"  And  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  people  should 
□ot  have  given  to  them  the  things  that  are  theirs?  "  Render 
to  all  men  their  dues,"  says  St.  Paul,  Horn.  xiii.  So  that 
Csesar  mu£t  not  engross  all  to  himself.  Our  liberty  is  not 
Ctesar'a  ;  it  is  a  blessing  we  have  received  from  God  him- 
self; it  is  what  we  are  bom  to;  to  lay  tliis  down  at 
Cffisar's  feet,  which  we  derive  not  from  him,  wiiich  we 
are  not  beholden  to  him  for,  were  an  unworthy  action,  and 
a  degrading  of  our  very  nature.  If  one  should  consider 
attentively  the  countenance  of  a  man,  and  inquii'e  after 
whose  image  so  noble  a  creature  were  framed,  would  not 
any  one  that  heard  him  presently  make  answer,  that  he 
was  made  afier  the  image  of  God  himself?  Being  ihcre- 
fore  peculiarly  God's  own,  and  consepuenily  things  that 
are  to  be  given  (o  him,  we  are  entirely  tree  by  nature,  ami 
cannot  without  the  greate^^t  sacrilege  imaginable  be  re- 
duced mto  a  condition  uf  slavery  to  any  man,  especially 
to  a  wicked,  unjust,  cruel  tyrant,*  Our  Saviour  does  not 
■  At  ibe  nadingof  lb»  noble  pBtsii^  moil  pernooi  will  call  lo  aiind 
Ibat  ipeBcli  of  Hamlet,  in  which  octrun  the  highest  expiesaions  oF  the 
excsUeoce  of  humaaitf  Hnjnhere  perhE.]!!)  to  be  mel  with  :  "  Whit  a 
piece  of  voik  is  man  !"  Esc^illis  the  philosophic  Dane;  "  How  aabkin 
reason ',  hon  inSnite  in  faculties  [  in  fnnn,  and  in  moving,  how  exprcsB  and 
BdmirBble  !  inHction  how  like  an  SDgel !  inspprehenaioohowlikea  Ood  '. 
Ihe  beautf  of  the  world !  the  paragon  of  animals ! "  Afldwarda,  by  way 
at  ^igiammatic  point,  he  dila  man  the  "  quinCenence  of  dusL"  And 
Locke,  while  pointiu^outthesDurces  of  all  our  knowledge,  with  a  view  ic 
humble  the  pride  of  speculatiou,  insists  on  thecxtremelv  narrow  hsAiit  upon 
whichallourphilusophyandmDstdaEzllng  theories  ultimAtelf  rest.  "'i'hJB," 
■layihc,  "is  the  first  step  aman  makes  towards  the  discover  v  of  anything, 
mA  (lie  grmmd work  wlieieon  to  build  all  those  notions  which  ever  bl 
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lake  upon  li 

wliBl CtesurH i  he  leaves  Ihat  as  he tound  it.  II tlie  piec 
of  monpj  which  they  shewed  him  was  the  same  that  wsjt 
paid  to  God, as  in  Vespasian's  timeilwa»;  then  our  Saviour 
is  so  far  from  having  put  an  end  to  the  controversy,  that 
he  has  but  entangled  it.,  atid  made  it  more  perplened  than 
it  was  hefore  :  for  it  is  impossibJe  the  same  thitiE;  should 
lie  given  both  to  God  and  to  Cssar  But,  you  say,  be 
intiniBtes  to  them  what  things  were  C8a»>ai''s ;  to  wit,  thai 
piece  of  money,  because  it  bore  the  emperor's  stiiittp. 
And  what  of  all  that  ?  How  does  this  advantage  your 
I'ause  ?  You  get  not  the  emperor,  or  yourself,  a  penny 
hy  this  conclusion.  Either  Christ  allowed  nothing  at  all 
to  be  Cfe8ni''s  hut  that  piece  of  money  that  he  then  had 
in  his  band,  and  thereby  asserted  the  people's  interest  in 
tYerything  else ;  or  else,  ii'  (as  you  would  have  us  under- 
stand him)  he  affirms  all  money  that  has  the  emperoi-'s 
stamp  upon  it  to  be  the  emperor's  own,  he  contradicts 
himself,  and  indeed  gives  tlie  m^strate  a  property  in 
every  man's  estate,  n-Iienas  he  himself  paid  his  tribute- 
money  with  a  protestation,  that  it  was  more  than  what 
either  Peler  or  he  were  bound  to  do.  The  ground  you 
rely  on  is  very  weak ;  for  monev  bears  the  prince's 
image,  not  as  a  token  of  its  being  liis,  but  of  its  being 

food  metal,  and  that  none  may  presume  to  counterfeit  it. 
f  the  wtiting  princes'  names  orsetting  their  stamps  upon 
a  thing  vest  the  property  of  it  in  them,  it  were  a  good 
I'eady  way  for  them  to  invade  all  property.  Or  rather,  if 
whatever  suhjects  have  he  absolutely  at  their  prince's  dis- 
posal, which  is  your  assertion,  that  piece  of  money  was 
Mot  Caesar's  because  his  image  was  stamped  on  it,  but  be' 

ihaS  have  natUTillr  in  this  world  :  all  chooe  sublime  thoi^tita  vYiich 
loirer  aluve  the  clouds,  and  reach  at  high  aa  heaven  ilwlf,  take  Ibeti  rise 
and  fooling  here.  In  all  thai  great  e\cenl,  whereihemindwBnderalii  thow 
Tpmolc  apeciilations  ii  mav  jeem  to  tie  elevaied  "iih,  it  stin  nol  one 
jtil  beyond  those  ideas  which  senw  or  reflection  hai  offered  for  its  cou- 
lEinplalioQ."  Essaj  on  the  Human  Undersianding,  hocilt  iL  chap.  L 
§.  24.  Bui  this,  which  at  Sral  seems  calculated  lohumbleman,  inrealilj 
greatly  exalts  his  natote,  since  to  the  lesemblance  of  God,  which  Milton. 
with  pOBlicliceiice,  discovetsin  his  outward  form,  iladdstbereseroblanM 
•j>  be  drawn  liom  inward  creative  energy,  the  mind  being  the  architect 
m  ideas,  and  S[  I)ie  same  time  supplying  in  great  pari  the  ma- 


jausc  of  right  it  belonged  to  Lim  before  it  was  coined.  So 
hat  nothing  can  be  more  maniteat,  than  that  our  Saviour 
^  this  placi!  never  intended  (o  leach  ub  our  duly  to  magis- 
trates, (he  would  have  spoken  more  plainly  if  he  had, 
but  to  reprehend  the  malice  and  wickedness  of  the  hypo- 
critical Phariseee.  Wi>en  they  told  him  that  Herod  laid 
wait  to  kill  him  ;  did  he  return  an  humble,  submissive  an- 
swer ?  "  Go,  lell  that  fos,"  says  he,  &c.  intimating,  that 
kings  have  no  other  right  lo  destroy  their  subjects,  than 
toxes  have  to  devour  the  things  they  prev  upon.  Say 
you,  "  He  suffered  death  under  Hlymnt?'  tiowouldhe 
possibly  under  any  other  1  But  from  hence  you  conclude, 
that  he  asserted  it  lo  be  the  right  of  kings  lo  commit 
murder  and  act  injustice.  You  would  make  an  excellent 
moralist.  But  our  Saviour,  though  he  became  a  servant, 
not  to  make  us  so,  but  that  we  niight  be  free ;  yet  carried 
he  himself  so  with  relation  to  the  magistracy,  as  not  to 
ascribe  any  more  to  them  than  tlieir  due.  Now,  let  us 
come  at  last  to  inquire  what  hie  doctrine  was  upon  this 
subject.  The  sons  of  Zebedee  were  ambitious  of  honour 
and  power  iu  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  wbicb  they  persuaded 
themselves  he  would  shortly  set  up  in  the  world ;  he  re- 
proves them  so,  as  withal  to  let  all  Christians  know  what 
form  of  civil  government  he  desires  they  should  settle 
amongst  themselves.  "  Ye  know,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and 
they  that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them;  but  it 
shall  not  be  so  among  you,  but  whosoever  will  be  great 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister;  and  whosoever  will 
be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant."  Unless 
you  had  been  distracted,  you  could  never  have  imagined 
that  this  place  makes  for  you  :  and  yet  you  urge  it,  and 
think  it  iumisbes  you  with  an  ai^ument  to  prove  that  our 
kings  are  absolute  lords  and  masters  over  us  and  ours. 
May  it  be  our  fortune  to  have  to  do  with  such  enemies  in 
war,  a«  will  fall  blindfold  and  naked  into  our  camp  instead 
of  their  own  !  as  you  constantly  do,  who  allege  that  for 
yourself  that  of  all  things  in  the  world  makes  most  agaiiiai 
you.  The  Israelites  asked  God  for  a  king,  such  a  king 
as  other  nations  round  about  them  bdd.  God  dissuaded 
them  by  many  arguments,  wjiei-euf  our  Saviour  here  privt-g 
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<ifl  an  epitome  :  "  You  know  tliat  princes  of  the  Getitili 
exercise  dominion  over  tbem."  But  yet,  because  the 
IsraeliteH  J>ersisted  in  their  desire  of  a  king,  God  ?ava 
tiiem  one,  though  in  his  wrath.  Our  Saviour,  lest  CEria^ 
tiauB  should  desire  a  king,  such  a  one  at  least  as  might 
ni!e,  as  he  says  the  princee  of  the  Gentiles  did,  prevents 
them  with  an  injunction  to  the  contrary  :  "  But  it  shall  no 
be  BO  among  you."  What  can  he  said  plainer  than  this 
That  stalely,  imperious  sway  and  dominion,  that  kings  un 
to  exercise,  shall  not  be  amongst  you,  what  speciouB 
titles  soever  they  may  assume  to  themselves,  as  that  of 
benefactors,  or  the  like.  "But  he  that  will  be  great 
amongst  you,"  (and  who  is  greater  than  the  prince?)  "  let 
him  be  your  servant."  So  that  the  lawyer,  whoever  he  be, 
that  you  are  so  smart  upon,  was  not  so  ranch  out  of  the 
way,  but  had  our  Saviour's  own  authority  to  hack  him, 
when  he  said,  that  Christian  princes  were  indeed  no  other 
than  the  people's  servants  ;  it  is  very  certain  that  all  good 
magistrates  arc  so.  Insomuch  that  Christians  either  must 
have  no  king  at  all ;  or  if  they  have,  that  king  must  be  the 
people's  servant.  Absolute  lordship  and  Christianity  are 
.  inconsistent.  Moses  himself,  by  whose  ministry  that 
servile  economy  of  the  old  law  was  instituted,  did  not  ex- 
ercise an  arbitrary,  haughty  power  and  authority,  but  bora 
the  burden  of  the  people,  and  carried  them  in  his  bosom,  aa 
anursingfotherdoesasucking  child,  Numb.  xi.  And  what 
is  that  of  a  nursing  father  but  a  ministerial  employment  ? 
Plato  would  not  have  the  magistrates  called  lords,  but  ser- 
vants and  helpers  of  the  people  :  nor  the  people  servants, 
but  maintaincrs  of  their  magistmtes,  because  they  give 
meat,  drink,  and  wages  to  their  kings  themselves.  Aris- 
totle calls  the  magistrates,  keepers  and  ministers  of  the 
laws.  Plato,  ministers  and  servants.  The  apostle  calls 
them  ministers  of  Ood.  But  they  are  ministers  and  set"- 
vants  of  the  people,  and  of  the  laws,  nevertheless  for  all 
that;  the  laws  and  the  magistrates  were  both  created 
for  the  good  of  the  people ;  and  yet  this  is  it  that  you 
call  "  the  opinion  of  the  fanatic  mastiffs  in  England." 
I  should  not  have  tliought  the  people  of  Lngland 
~  nasiiff  dogs,  if  such  a  mongi'el  cur  as  thou  ail 
t  bark  at  them  so  currishly.     The   master,  if  it 
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jbul  ])le!.se  ye,  of  St.  Lupus,*  cnmpiainB  it  sMmg, 
that  the  mastiffs  are  mad  (fanatics).  Germanus  here- 
tofore, whose  colleague  that  Lnpua  of  Triers  vraa,  de- 
posed onr  incestuous  king  Yortigem  bj  his  oivn  autho- 
rity. And  theretbre  St.  Lupus  despises  thee,  the  mastw 
not  of  a  Holy  Wolf,  but  of  some  hunger-staiTed  thievinp 
little  wolf  or  other,  as  being  more  contemptible  than  tha 
master  of  vipers,  of  whom  Martial  makes  mention,  whi 
hasi  by  relation  a  harking  she-wolf  at  home  too,  tha 
domineers  over  thee  most  wretchedly  ;  at  whose  instiga- 
tions, as  I  am  informed,  thou  hast  wrote  this  stuff.  And 
therefore  it  is  the  leas  wonder,  that  thou  shouldst  endea- 
vour to  obtrude  an  absolute  regal  government  upon  others, 
who  hast  been  accustomed  to  bear  a  female  rule  so  ser- 
vilely at  home  thyself.  Be  therefore,  in  the  name  of  God, 
the  master  of  a  wolf,  lest  a  she-wolf  be  thy  mistreBs ;  be  a 
wolf  thyself,  be  a  monster  made  up  of  a  man  and  a  wolf; 
whatever  thou  art,  the  English  mastiffs  will  but  make  a 
laughingstock  of  thee.  But  I  am  not  now  at  leisure  to 
hunt  for  wolves,  and  will  put  an  end  therefore  to  this  di- 
gression. You  that  but  a  while  ago  wrote  a  book  against 
all  manner  of  superiority  in  the  cbnroh,  now  call  St.  Peter 
the  prince  of  the  apostles.  Howinconstantyou  are  in  your 
principles!  But  what  says  Peter?  "Submit  yourselves 
to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether 
it  he  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  to  governors,  as  unto 
them  that  are  sent  by  bim  for  tha  punishment  of  evil- 
doers, and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well:  for  so  is  the 
will  of  God,"  &c.  This  epistle  Peter  wrote,  not  only  to 
private  persons,  but  those  strangers  scattered  and  dis- 
persed through  Asia;  who,  in  tnose  places  where  they 
fioiounied,  had  no  other  right  than  what  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality entitled  them  to.  Do  yon  think  such  man's  case  to 
be  tlie  same  with  that  of  natives,  freebom  subjects,  nobi 
lity,  senates,  assemblies  of  estates,  parhaments?  nay,  it 
not  the  case  far  different  of  private  persons,  though  ir 
ibm  own  country ;  and  senators,  or  magistrates,  witiioul 
whom  kings  themselves  cannot  possibly  subsist  ?  But 
let  as  suppose  that  St.  Peter  had  directed  his  epistle  to 
the  natural-bom  subjects,  and  those  not  private,  persons 
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neither ;  suppose  Le  had  writ  to  the  Ecnale  of  Rome 
what  then  ?  No  law  that  is  groiinJed  upon  a  reasoii  ex 
pivsaly  Het  donii  in  the  law  itself  obligelb  further  than  the 
reason  of  it  extends.  "  Be  Bubject,"  sujb  be,  ixorayip-t ; 
that  is,  ai:ci>rding  lo  the  genuine  sense  and  import  of  the 
word,"  Be  suhordiuate,  or  legally  subject."  For  the  law, 
Ai'istutle  saye,  ia  order.  "  Submit  for  the  Loi'd's  sake.'' 
Why  BO  ?  Because  a  king  is  an  officer  "  appointed  bj 
God  for  the  puniBbment  of  cTil-doers,  and  ibe  praise 
them  that  do  well ;  for  so  is  the  will  of  God:"  to  w 
that  we  should  Bubinit  and  yield  obedience  to  such  He  are 
here  desciibed.  There  is  not  a  word  spoken  of  any  otber- 
'  You  see  the  ground  of  this  precept,  and  how  well  it  is  laid. 
The  apostle  adds  in  the  16th  vcrKe,  "  a.s  free ;"  there- 
fore not  as  slares.  Wjiat  now  ?  if  pi'incea  pt;rvert  the 
sign  of  magistracy,  and  use  the  power  that  is  put  i 
tlieii'  bands  to  the  ruin  and  desiructiou  of  good  men,  and 
tiie  praise  and  encouragement  of  evil-doers;  must  we  i '" 
he  CDudeioned  to  perpetual  slavery,  not  private  pt 
aons  only,  but  our  nobility,  all  our  inferior  magistrate  ^ 
our  very  parliament  itself?  la  not  temporal  go?eninieti 
called  a  human  ordinance?  How  comes  it  to  pass  thei 
that  mankind  should  have  power  to  appoint  ' 
stitute  what  may  be  good  and  pi'otitable  for 
other;  and  want  power  to  restrain  or  suppress  things 
i-bat  are  universally  mischievous  and  destructive?  Thai 
prinint,  you  say,  to  whom  St.  Peter  enjoins  subjection. 
Has  Nero  the  tyrant :  and  Irom  thence  you  infer,  that  it 
.s  our  duty  to  submit  and  yield  obedience  lo  such.  But 
it  is  not  certain  that  this  epistle  was  writ  in  Neru'a 
reign:  it  is  as  likely  to  have  been  writ  in  Claudius's 
time.  And  they  that  are  commanded  to  submit  were 
private  persons  and  strangers ;  they  were  uo  consuls,  nu 
magistrates :  it  was  nut  the  Boman  senate  that  St.  Peter 
directed  his  epistle  to.  Now  let  us  bear  what  use  you 
make  of  St.  Paul,  (for  you  take  a  freedom  with  the 
I  apostles,  I  find,  that  you' will  not  allow  us  to  take  witW~ 
■  princes;  you  make  St.  Peter  the  chief  of  them  to-dan 
fcand  to-morrow  put  another  in  bis  place).  St.  Paul  ii 
r  IStli  chapter  to  the  Romans  has  these  words  :  "  Let  e 
*uul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  u 
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power  but  of  God  ^  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of 
God."  I  confess  he  writes  this  tu  the  Romans,  not  to 
siiungere  dispersed,  as  Peter  did;  but,  however,  ho  writes 
to  private  persons,  and  those  of  the  meaner  rank ;  and  yet 
he  gives  us  a  true  and  clear  account  of  the  reason,  the 
original,  and  the  design  of  government ;  and  shews  us  the 
true  and  proper  ground  of  our  obedience,  that  it  is  far 
from  imposing  a  necessity  upon  us  of  being  slaves.  "Let 
every  soul,"  says  he,  that  is,  let  every  man,  "  BuhmiL'' 
Chrysoslom  tells  ue,  "  that  St.  Paul's  design  in  tliis  dis- 
course was  to  make  it  appear  that  our  Saviour  did  not  go 
about  to  introduce  principles  inconsistent  with  the  civil 
government,  but  such  as  strengthened  it,  and  settled  it 
upon  the  surest  foundations."  He  never  intended  then  by 
setting  Nero  or  aoy  other  tyrant  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
laws,  to  enslave  mankind  under  his  lust  and  cruelty.  "  He 
inteuded  too,"  says  the  same  author,  "  to  dissuade  from  un- 
necessary and  causeless  wars."  But  he  does  not  condenin 
a  war  taken  up  against  a  tyrant,  a  bosom  enemy  of  his 
own  country,  and  consequently  the  most  dangerous  tbal 
may  be.  "  It  was  commonly  said  in  those  days,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles  was  seditious,  themselves  persona 
that  endeavoured  to  shake  the  settled  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world  ;  that  this  was  what  they  aimed  at  in 
all  they  said  and  did,"  The  apostle  in  this  chapter  stops 
the  mouths  of  such  gainsayers :  so  tliat  the  apostles  did 
not  write  in  defence  of  tyrants,  as  you  do ;  but  they  asserted 
such  things  as  made  them  suspected  to  be  enemies  to  the 
government  they  lived  under,  things  that  stood  in  need  ot 
being  explained  and  interpreted,  and  having  another  sense 
put  upon  them  than  was  generally  received.  St.  Chryaos- 
torn  has  now  taught  us  what  the  apostle's  design  was  in 
this  discourse;  let  us  now  examine  his  words:  "  Le' 
every  soul  be  subject  tu  the  higher  powers."  He  tells  us 
not  what  those  higher  powers  are,  nor  who  they  are ;  for 
he  never  intended  to  overthrow  all  governments,  and  tht 
•everal  constitutions  of  nations,  and  subject  all  to  soire 
one  man's  will.  Every  good  emperor  acknowledged  that 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
was  above  himself;  and  the  same  principle  and  notion  o 
government  has  obtained  all  along  in  civilized  nation 
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Pindar,  as  he  is  cited  by  Herodolua,  calls  the  law  wiyrtn 
$aaAia,*  king  overall.  Orphens  in  his  hymna  calls  it  Uie 
king  both  of  gods  and  men:  and  he  gives  the  reason  why 
it  ill  BO ;  because,  says  lie,  it  is  that  that  sits  at  the  helm 
of  all  human  aflTaira.  Plato  in  his  book  de  Legibus  calls 
il  TV  xpariv  iv  Tti  TToXii !  that  that  ought  to  have  the  grmt- 
?st  sway  in  the  commonwealth.  In  his  epistles  he  com- 
mends that  form  of  government  in  which  the  law  is  made 
lord  and  master,  and  no  scope  giren  rj>  any  nmn  to  tyran- 
nize over  the  laws.  Aristotle  is  of  the  same  opinion  in 
his  Politics  ;  and  so  is  Cicero  in  his  book  de  Legibus, 
that  the  laws  ought  to  govern  the  magistrates,  as  they  do 
the  people.  The  law  therefore  having  always  been  ac- 
counted tb"  highest  power  on  earth,  by  the  judgment  of 
the  most  learned  and  wise  men  that  ever  were,  and  by  the 
constitutions  of  the  best-ordered  states ;  and  it  being  very 
certain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  neither  contrary 
to  reason,  nor  the  law  of  nations,  that  man  is  truly  and 
properly  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  who  obeys  the  law 
and  the  magistrates,  so  far  as  they  govei'n  according  to 
law.  So  that  St.  Paul  does  not  only  command  the  people, 
but  princes  themselves,  to  be  in  subjection  ;  who  are  not 
above  the  laws,  but  bound  by  them :  "  for  there  ie  no 
power  but  of  God  ;"  that  is,  no  form,  no  lawful  constitu- 
tion of  any  government.  The  mo;it  ancient  laws  that  are 
known  1«  us  were  formerly  ascribed  to  God  as  their  author. 
*  Tbisquexiimthereaderwillfinijdaborttlely  sudcloquentlj  diacuased 
in  the  dot  book  of  Hooker's  Eccleslsaiical  Pulily,  where  all  the  leanuiig 
la  wdl  S3  the  pliiloBophj  of  ihe  aulijeci  maj  be  said  to  be  cnQcentriiiBd. 
Milton"*  ideal  of  Uw  were  as  elevand  as  ihoMe  of  Hooker  himself,  wliile  he 
wu  niiicb  more  free  to  iliBCiiiguish  the  true  law  &am  the  couniEifeit  than 
4ULt  very  excellent  perfloo,  who  in  his  reverentx  for  things  atablished  falls 
.iceasioaally  into  a  botl  of  BuperetitiDn.  Low  in  the  sense  in  wliii^h  it  is 
valuable  is  nothing  but  ri|;ht  reason,  and  therEfore  canno!  t>e  spoken  oT  with 
loo  mueh  praise;  whereas  the  laws  of  particuiHr  countries  are  often cud- 
irary  to  reason,  aiul  therefore  productive  to  those  who  live  under  ihctn  ol 
incatculable  detriment  and  midiirlune.  Our  own  laws,  like  iliuM  of  most 
iitber  European  slates,  are  oflen  defective  and  often  ui^iist ;  aiid  iherefbtc, 
ainnti^  Ihe  mosi  needful  refbrms  which  the  people  nf  'his  age  con  detiie, 
il  reform  of  Ihe  laws,  whii;h,  enacted  in  Ihe  midii  of  ignorance  snd 
tMrbariim,  benr  the  tnuk*  uf  iheir  origin  upon  the  very  lace  oT  thrm. 
for  Mich  laws  Jllilion  was  (he  last  miui  in  the  world  to  entertain  reapoel, 
shoiigh,  like  etery  oil  er  good  citiien,he  earnestly  loved  such  of  ibeiniei- 
■Jtioiis  of  his  eoonlry  as  tmd  to  promnte  public  happinesa. — Ed. 
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For  the  law,  says  Cicero  in  his  Philippics,  -s  no  o'her 
than  a  rule  of  well-erounded  reason,  derived  fron,  God 
himself,  eajoining  whtitever  is  ju9t  and  right,  and  forbid- 
ding the  contrary.  80  that  the  institution  of  magifltracj 
is  jure  Divino,  and  the  end  of  it  is,  that  mankiud  might 
live  under  certain  laws,  and  be  governed  by  them.  But 
what  particular  form  of  government  each  nation  would 
live  under,  and  what  persons  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
magistracy,  without  doubt,  was  lell  to  the  choice  of  each 
nation.  Hence  St.  Peter  calls  kings  and  deputies  human 
ordinances.     And  Hoaea,  in  the  8th  chapter  of  his  pro- 

Checy,  "  They  have  set  up  kings,  but  not  by  me ;  they 
ave  made  princes,  and  I  knew  it  not,"  Por  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  Hebrews,  where,  upon  matters  of  great 
and  weighty  importance,  they  could  have  access  to  God 
himself,  and  con^mlt  with  him,  they  could  not  choose  a  king 
tliemselves  by  law,  but  were  to  refi^r  the  matter  to  htm. 
Other  nations  have  received  00  guch  command.  Some- 
times the  very  form  of  government,  if  it  be  amiss,  or  at 
least  those  persons  that  nave  the  power  in  their  hands,  are 
not  of  God,  but  of  men,  or  of  the  devil,  Luke  iv.  "  All 
this  power  will  I  give  unto  ihee,  for  it  is  delivered  unto 
me.  and  I  give  it  tu  whom  I  will,"  Hence  the  devil  is 
called  the  prince  of  this  world ;  and  in  the  12th  of  the 
Revelations,  the  dragon  gave  to  the  beast  his  power,  and 
his  throne,  and  great  authority.  So  that  we  must  not  un- 
derstand St.  Paul,  as  if  be  spoke  of  all  sorts  of  magistrates 
in  general,  but  of  lawilil  magistrates ;  and  so  they  aie 
described  in  what  follows.  We  must  also  understand  him 
of  the  powers  themselves ;  not  of  those  men  always,  in 
whose  nands  they  are  lodged.  St.  Chrysostom  speaks 
very  well  and  clearly  upon  this  occasion.  "What?" 
says  he,  "  is  every  prince  then  appointed  by  God  to  be 
so  ?  I  say  no  such  thing,"  says  ne.  "  St.  Paul  speaks 
not  of  the  person  of  the  magistrate,  hut  of  the  magistracy 
itself.  He  does  not  say  there  is  no  jirince  but  who  ts  of 
God.  He  says  there  is  no  power  but  of  God."  Thntf 
far  St.  Chrysostom  ;  for  what  powers  are,  are  ordainad  of 
God  ;  so  that  Paul  speaks  only  of  a  lawful  magistracy. 
For  what  is  evi!  and  amiss  cannot  be  said  to  be  ordained, 
because  it  is  disorderly  ;  order  and  disorder  cannot  consist 
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tt^ether  in  ihe  same  subject.  The  apostle  eayF,  • 
powers  that  be  ;"  and  you  interpret  his  worde  as  if  he  hail 
paid,  "  The  powers  ihal  now  be;"  that  you  may  prove  that" 
tiie  Romans  ought  in  conscience  to  obey  Nero,  who  you 
take  for  granted  was  then  emperor.  I  am  very  well  con- 
tent you  should  read  the  words  so,  and  draw  that  con- 
clusion from  theni.  The  consequence  will  be  thatEng- 
lifllimen  ought  to  yield  obedience  to  the  present  government, 
as  it  is  now  estabhshed  according  to  a  new  model ;  because 
you  must  needs  acknowledge  that  ii  is  llie  present  govern- 
ment, and  ordained  of  God,  as  much  at  leact  as  Nero's 
was.  And  lest  you  should  object  that  Nero  came  lo  tlie 
empire  by  a  lawful  succession,  it  is  apparent,  from  the 
Roman  history,  that  both  he  and  Tibei'ius  got  into  the 
chair  by  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  their  mothers,  and  had 
110  right  at  all  lo  the  succession.  So  that  you  are  incon- 
sistent with  yourself,  and  retract  from  your  own  principles, 
in  affirming  that  the  Romans  owed  subjection  to  the  go- 
vernment that  then  was,  and  yet  denying  that  Englishmen 
owe  subjection  to  the  government  that  now  is.  But  it  is 
no  wonder  to  hear  you  contradict  yourself.  There  ai'e  no 
two  things  in  the  world  more  directly  opposite,  and  con- 
Imry  to  one  another,  than  you  are  lo  jourself.  But  what 
will  become  of  you,  poor  wretch?  You  have  qnite  undone 
the  young  king  with  your  witticisms,  and  ruined  his  for- 
times  utterly ;  for,  according  to  your  own  doctrine,  you 
must  needs  confess  that  this  present  government  in  Eng- 
land is  ordained  of  God,  and  thai  al!  Englishmen  are 
bound  in  conscience  to  submit  lo  it.  Take  notice,  all  ye 
critics  and  lextuaries,  do  not  you  presume  to  meddle  with 
this  text.  Thus  Salmasius  corrects  that  pass^e  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans :  he  has  made  a  dis'^overy  that  the 
wonis  ought  not  to  be  read,  "  The  powers  that  are  ;"  but, 
"  The  powers  that  now  are :"  and  all  this  to  prove  that  all 
men  owed  subjection  and  obedience  to  Nero  the  tyrant, 
whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  then  emperor.  This 
fpistl^,  which  you  say  was  writ  in  Nero's  time,  was  writ 
'"  nig  predecessor's  lime,  who  was  an  honest  well-meaning 
"lOti:  and  (his  learned  men  evince  by  undeniable  argu- 
!^'l^~  *•  But  besides,  the  five  first  years  of  Nero's  reign 
'      "V  i^     without  exception.     So  that  this  threadbare  argu- 
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ment,  which  so  many  men  have  at  their  tongues'  end,  and 
have  been  deceived  by,  to  wit,  that  tyrants  are  to  be  obeved 
because  St.  Paul  enjoins  a  subjection  to  Nero,  is  cvidenE 
to  have  been  bul  a  canning  invention  of  some  ignorant 
parson.  He  that  rfsists  the  powers,  to  wit,  a  lawftil  power, 
resists  the  ordinani'C  of  God.  Kings  themselves  come 
under  the  penalty  of  this  law,  when  they  resist  the  senate, 
and  act  contrary  to  the  laws.  But  do  they  n-siM  the 
ordinanceof  God  that  resist  anuniawful  power,  or  a  person 
that  goes  about  to  overthrow  and  destroy  a  lawful  one? 
No  man  living,  in  his  right  wits,  can  maintain  such  an 
assertion.  The  words  immediately  after  make  it  an  clear 
as  the  sun,  that  the  apostle  spealw  only  of  a  lawfii!  power; 
for  he  gives  us  in  them  a  definition  of  mi^^i^trales,  and 
thereby  explains  to  us  who  are  the  persons  thus  authorized, 
and  upon  what  account  we  are  to  yield  obedience,  lest  we 
should  be  apt  to  migrate  and  ground  extravagant  notions 
upon  his  dbcourse.  "  The  magistrates,"  says  he,  "are 
not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  evil ;  Wilt  thou  then 
not  be  afraid  of  the  power?  Do  that  which  is  good  and 
thou  shalt  have  pmise  of  the  same;  for  he  is  the  minister 
of  God  to  thee  for  good.  He  beareth  not  the  sword  ir 
vain  i  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  thatdoeth  evil."  What  honest  man  would 
not  willingly  submit  to  such  a  magistracy  as  is  here  de- 
scribed? And  that  not  only  to  avoid  wrath,  and  for  fear 
of  punishment,  but  for  conscience  sake.  Without  magis- 
trates, and  some  form  or  other  of  civil  government,  no 
commonwealth,  no  human  society  can  subsist,  there  were 
no  liviug  in  the  world.  But  whatever  power  enables  a 
man,  or  whatsoever  magistrate  takes  upon  him,  to  act 
contrary  to  what  St.  Paul  makes  the  duty  ot  those  that 
are  in  authority,  neither  is  that  power  nor  that  m^is- 
trate  ordained  of  God.  And  consequently  to  such  a  ma- 
gistracy no  subjection  is  commanded,  noi'  is  any  due,  nor 
are  the  people  forbidden  to  resist  such  authority  ;  for  in  so 
doing  they  do  not  resist  the  power,  nor  the  magistracy,  as 
they  are  here  excellently  well  described ;  but  they  resist  a 
robber,  a  tyrant,  an  enemy;  who  if  he  may  notwithstand- 
ing in  some  sense  be  called  a  magistrate,  upon  this  ac- 
count only,  because  he  has  power  in  his  hands,  which 
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ptn'hapa  God  may  aave  invested  him  with  for  o 

incnt;  by  the  B&me  reason  the  devil  i    _  '  

gi^rate.  This  Ih  must  certain,  tiiat  tliere  can  be  but  oac 
true  definition  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  So  tliat  if  St. 
Paul  in  this  place  define  what  a  magiatrate  is,  which  he 
certainly  does,  and  that  accuraiely  well,  he  cannot  noa- 
siblv  define  a  tyrant,  the  most  contrary  thing  imaginable, 
in  tlie  same  words.  Hence  I  infer,  that  he  commandi)  at 
submit  to  such  magistrates  only  as  he  himself  detini 


and  (ieacribeB,  and  not  to  tyranls. 


'Ti 


.e  other 


things.     "  For  this  cause  you  pay  tribute  also  : 
a  reason  together  with  a  command.     Hence  oi..  i^ni'v- 
sostom  :  "  Why  do  we  pay  tribute  to  princes  ?     Do  w« 
not,"  adds  he,  "  thereby  rewai-d  thero  for  the  care  they 
take  of  our  safety?     We  should  not  have  paid  them  any 
tribute,  if  we  had  not  been  convinced  iliat  it  was  good 
for  us  to  live  under  a  goveniment."    So  that  I  must  tiere 
repeat  what  I  have  said  already,  that  since  subjectioi 
not  absolutely  enjoined,  but  on  a  particular  reason,  tl^ 
reason  must  be  the  rule  of  our  subjection :  where  tH 
reason  holda,  we  are  rebels  if  we  submit  not;      '        ' 
holds  not,  we  are  cowards  and  slaves  If  we  do. 
say  you,  "  tlie  English  are  far  from  being  freemen;  ^ 
they  are  wicked  and  flagitious."     I  will  not  reckon  i 
here  the  vices  of  the  French,  though  they  live  uuder^ 
kingly  government ;  neither  will  I  excuse  my  own  c 
trymen  too  far :  but  this  I  may  safely  say,  whatever  ^ 
they  have,  they  have  learnt  them  under  a  kingly  gov 
ment;  as  the  Isi'aelitee  learnt  a  great  deal  of  wicked 
in  EgypL    And  as  they,  when  they  were  brought  into  tl 
H'ilderness,  and  lived  under  the  immediate  government  d 
God  himself,  could  hai'dly  reform,  just  so  it  is  with  o 
But  thei'e  are  good  hopes  of  many  amongst  us;  I 
may  nut  iiere  celebrate  those  men  who  are  eminent  i 
their  piety  and  virtue  and  love  of  the  truth;  of  which  s 
I  persuade  myself  we  have  aa  great  a  number,  as  wi 
you  tliink  there  are  most  <uch.     "  But  they  have  la: 
iieuvy  yoke  upon  the  English  nation."   What  if  they  h 
upon  those  of  Uiera  that  endeavoured  to  lay  a  heavy  yol 
upon  all  the  rest?  upon  those  that  have  deserved  tot 
put  under  the  hutuhes '     As  for  the  rest,  I  question  n« 
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bat  they  ure  very  well  content  to  be  at  the  cxpeuxe  of 
maintaining  tbeir  own  liberty,  the  public  treasury  being 
sxhauBted  by  the  civil  wars.  Now  be  betakee  hiiDself  to 
the  fabulous  rabbins  again;  be  asserts  frequently,  thai 
kings  are  bound  by  nn  laws  ;  and  yet  he  pi'oves,  that, 
«:coi'iling  to  the  si^use  of  the  rabbins,  "  a  king  may  be 
guilty  o(  treason,  by  suffering  an  invasion  upon  tlie  rights 
of  his  crown."  So  kings  ai'e  bound  by  laws,  and  they 
are  not  bound  by  them  j  they  may  be  criminals,  and  yel 
they  may  not  he  so.  Tbia  man  contradicts  himself  so 
perpetually,  that  contradiction  tuid  he  seem  to  be  of  kin  to 
one  another.  You  say  that  God  himself  put  many  king- 
doms under  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby- 
Ion.  I  confess  he  did  so  for  a  time,  Jer.  xxvii.  7 1  but  do 
3*ou  make  appear,  if  you  can,  that  he  put  the  English 
nation  into  a  condition  of  slavery  to  Charles  Stuart  for  a 
minute.  I  confess  be  suffered  them  to  be  enslaved  br 
him  for  some  time ;  but  I  never  yet  heard  that  himself 
appointed  it  so  to  be.  Or  if  you  will  have  it  so,  that  God 
shall  be  said  to  put  a  nation  under  slaven*,  i^hen  a  tyrant 
urerails ;  why  may  he  not  as  well  be  said  to  deliver  tliem 
Ii'om  his  lyrdnny,  when  the  people  prevail  and  get  the 
upper  hand  ?  Shall  his  tyranny  be  said  to  be  of  God, 
and  not  our  liberty!  There  is  no  evil  in  the  city,  that 
the  Lord  hath  not  done,  Amos  iii.  So  that  famine,  pesti- 
lence, sedition,  war,  all  of  them  are  of  God ;  and  is  ii 
therefore  unlawful  for  a  people  afflicted  with  any  of  tiiese 
plagues,  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  Certainly  ihi'y 
would  do  their  utmost,  though  they  know  thera  to  be  sent 
by  God,  unless  himself  miraculously  from  heaven  should 
command  the  contrary :  and  why  may  they  not,  by  the 
same  reason,  rid  themselves  of  a  tyrant,  if  they  are  stronger 
than  he?  Why  should  we  suppose  his  weakness  to  be 
appointed  by  Ood  for  the  ruin  and  deslruction  of  the  cum- 
munwealth,  rather  than  the  power  and  strength  of  all  tlie 
people  for  the  good  of  the  state  ?  Far  be  It  from  all  com- 
monwealths, from  all  societies  of  freeborn  men,  to  msin- 
tain  not  only  such  pernicious,  hut  such  stupid  and  sense- 
less prineiplea ;  principles  that  subvert  all  civil  aociety, 
that,  to  gratify  a  few  tyrants,  level  all  mankind  wirh 
di'utes;  and  by  setting  pi'inces  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
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9,  give  them  sn  equal  power  over  borli. 
I  tboiish  d'lemtnaa  [Imt  you  now  make, 
might  take  occagion  lo  propose,  you  feign 
-  lo  asHcrt  ihat  the  "  BUjterlative  povrer  of  princen 
I  derived  frim  ihe  people  ;"  though,  for  my  own  part,  I  do 
not  at  all  doubt  hut  that  all  the  power  that  any  magistrateai 
have  is  so.  Hence  Cicero,  in  his  Orat.  pro  JFlacco, "  Or~ 
wise  and  holy  ancefitors,"  says  he, "  appointed  tliose  thin| 
to  obtain  Ibr  laws  ibut  the  people  enacted."  And  ' 
it  ia  that  Lucius  CrassuB,  an  excellent  Roman  orato 
at  lliat  time  president  of  the  senate,  when  in  a  controver^ 
betwixt  them  and  the  common  people,  he  asserted  their 
rights,  "  I  beseech  you,"  says  he,  "  suffer  not  us  to  live 
in  subjection  to  any  but  yourselves,  to  the  entire  body  of 
whom  we  can  and  ought  to  submit."  For  though  the 
Roman  senate  governed  the  people,  the  people  themselves 
had  appointed  them  to  be  th(.'ir  governors,  and  had  put 
that  power  into  their  hands.  We  read  the  term  of  majesty 
moi-e  frequenilv  applied  to  the  people  of  Rome  than  U 
their  kings.  Tully  in  Orat.  pi'o  Piancio,  "  It  is  the  con- 
dition of  ail  free  people,"  says  he,  "  and  especially  of  thj 
people,  the  lord  of  all  nations,  by  their  votes,  to  give 
take  away  to  or  from  any,  as  themselves  see  cauee. 
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the  duty  of  the  magistrates  pa.  . 
body  of  the  people  enact.  Thoi 
honour  have  the  less  obligalioi 
I  people:  those  that  affect  prcfiT 
entreating  them."  Should  1  s 
servant  of  his  people,  when  I  hi 
reigned  over  so  many  kings,  pr 
the  people's  servants '!  You  wi 
that  all  thii  ' 


submit  to  what  tl 


upon  them  to  court  tb^ 
Lient  must  not  be  weary  o 
:ruple  to  rail  a  king  t' 
ar  the  Roman  senate,  tl 
>fcss  themselves  to  be  b 

object,  perhaps,  and  si 
but  the 


was  altered  afiei'wards,  when  the  regul  iaw  transferred  i 

the  peojile's  right  unto  Augustus  and  his  successors.    BJ 

what  thmk  yo     then  of  Tiberius,  whom  yourself  uonfefl 

to  liave  been  h.  rery  great  tyrant,  as  he  certainly  v 

L  &uetoniuB  says  of  him,  tliat,  when  lie  was  once  called  Lord 

^r  Master,  though  alter  the  enacting  of  that  Lex  Regia, 

jht  desired  the  person  that  gave  him  that  appellation  to 

Vforlxiar  abasing  him.     How  does  this  sound  in  ynur  t^ 


3    of   his 


hjects  abuses  him  in  uallin 
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him  Lord.     The  same  emperor,  ii 
Ihe  senate,"  1  have  said,"  aavB  I 


le  of  his  speeches  lo 
"  frequently,  hereto- 
good  pi'iiice,  whom 
you  have  invealed  with  so  grt'at  power  as  I  am  intrusted 
with,  ought  to  serTe  the  senate  ana  the  body  of  the  jwople, 
and  sometimes  even  particular  persons ;  nor  do  1  repent 
of  having  said  so :  I  coufess  that  you  liave  been  good,  and 
just,  and  indulgent  masters  to  me,  and  that  you  are  yet  so," 
You  may  say  that  he  dissembled  la  all  this,  as  he  was  a 
crreat  proficient  in  the  art  of  hypocrisy;  but  that  is  all 
one.  No  man  endeavours  to  appear  otherwise  than  lie 
ought  to  be.  Hence  Tacitus  tells  us  that  it  was  the  ciiEtoni 
in  Rome  (or  the  emperors,  in  the  Circus,  to  woiship  ihe 
people ;  and  that  both  Nero  and  other  emperors  practised 
iL  Claudtan,  in  Iiis  panegyric  upon  Honorius,  mentionii 
llie  same  custom  By  which  son  of  adoration  what  could 
(HjEsibly  be  meant,  but  tliat  the  emperors  of  Rome,  even 
after  the  enacting  of  the  Lex  Regia,  confessed  tiie  whole 
body  of  tlie  people  to  be  their  superiors  7  But  1  find,  as 
I  suspected  at  first,  and  so  1  told  ye,  that  you  have  spent 
more  time  and  pains  in  lurning  over  glossaries,  and  cri- 
ticising upon  lexis,  and  pi'Opagating  such-like  laborious 
trifles,  than  in  reading  sound  authors  so  as  to  improve  your 
knowledge  by  them.  For  had  you  been  never  so  little 
versed  in  the  writings  of  learned  men  in  foimer  ages,  you 
w'ould  not  have  accounted  an  opinion  new,  and  the  product 
of  some  enthusiaHlic  heads,  which  has  been  asserted  and 
maintained  by  the  greatest  philosophers,  and  most  famous 

Soliticians  in  the  world.  You  endeavour  to  expose  one 
tartin,  who  you  tell  us  was  a  tailor,  and  one  William,  a 
tanner;  but  ii  they  are  such  as  you  describe  them,  I  think 
they  and  you  may  very  well  go  together;  though  they 
themselves  would  be  able  to  instruct  you,  and  unfold  those 
mysterious  riddles  that  you  propose :  as, "  Whether  or  no 
they  that  in  a  monarchy  would  have  the  king  but  a  servant 
10  the  commonwealth,  will  say  the  same  thing  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  in  a  popular  stale  ?  And  whether 
all  the  people  serve  Iti  a  democracy,  or  only  some  part  or 
other  serve  the  rest?"  And  when  they  have  been  an 
(£dipus  to  you,  by  my  consent  you  shall  be  a  sphinx  to 
them  in  good  earnest,  and  throw  yourself  headlong  livm 
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Bome  precipice  or  otiiep,  and  break  your  neck ;  for  else 
am  afraid  you  nill  never  have  done  with  your  riddles  a> 
fooleries.      You  ask,  "  Whether  or  no,   when  i 
names  kings,  he  meani  the  people  ?  "     I  confess  St.  Pai 
commands  im  to  prav  for  kings ;  but  he  had  commanded  d 
to  pray  for  the  people  before,  ver.  I,     But  there  are  si 
for  all  that,  both  among  kings  and  common   peoplcj  tl 
we  are  forbidden  to  pray  for ;  and  if  a  man  may  n 
much  as  be  prayed  lor,  may  he  not  be  punished  7     1 
should  hinder  T     But,  "  When  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  I 
that  reigned  was  the  most  profligate  person  in  the  world." 
That  19  false.     For  Ludovicns  Capellus  makes  it  evident 
that  this  epistle  likewise  was  writ  in  Claudius's  time. 
When  St.  Paul  has  occasion  to  speak  of  Nero,  he  calls 
him  not  a  king,  but  a  lion;  that  is,  a  wild,  savage  beast, 
from  whose  jaws  he  ia  glad  he  was  delivered,  2  Tim.  iv. 
So  that  it  is  for  kings,  not  for  beasts,  that  we  are  to  p 
that  under  ihem  we  may  live  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life 
all  godliness  and  honesty.     Kings  and  tueir  interest  a 
not  the  things  here  intended  to  be  advanced  and  secure 
it  is  the  public  peace,  godliness,  and  honesty,  whose  es 
lishment  we  are  commanded  to  endeavour  after,  ar 
pray  for.    But  is  there  any  people  in  the  woi'ld  that  n 
not  choose  rather  to  live  an  honest  and  carefiil  life,  thov 
never  free  from  war  and  troubles,  in  the  defence  of  tl 
selves  and  their  families,  whether  against  tyrants  or  e 
mies,  (for  I  make  no  ditRirence,)  than  under  the  pc 
a  tyrant  or  an  enemy,  to  spin  out  a  life  equally  ti 
some,  accompanied  wilii  slaverv  and  ignominy?     i 
the  latter  is  the  more  desirable  of  the  two,  I  will  prove 
a  testimony  of  your  own ;  not  because  I  think  your  a] 
thorily  worth  quoting,  but  that  all  men  may  observe  hd 
double-tongued  you  are,  and  how  mercenary  your  p 
'■  Who  would  not  ratlier,"  say  you, "  bear  with  thos 
sensions,  that  through  the  emulation  of  great  men  c 
happen  in  an  aristocralical  government,  than  live  n 
the  tyrnnnioal  goveniment  of  one  where  nothing  b 
tain  misery  and  ruin  is  to  be  looked  for  ?     The  pei 
Home  prefeired  their  commonwealth,  though  nc 
much  shuttered  witit  civil   broils,  belljre  the  into! 
jiolce  of  '.heir  emjHiroi's.    Wlien  a  people,  to  avoid  se 


jadgiuent  of  the  father 
for  if  they  assert  anjthii 
word  of  God,  \ 
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submits  la  a  monarchy,  and  finds  by  experience  that  this 
.s  the  worst  evil  of  the  two,  they  oAen  desire  to  return  to 
their  former  government  again."  These  are  your  own 
words,  and  more  you  have  to  this  parpoae  in  that  discourse 
concerning  bishops,  which  under  a  feigned  name  you  wrote 
against  Petaviuii  the  Jesuit;  though  yourself  are  more  s 
Jesuit  than  he,  nay,  worse  than  any  of  that  crew.  We  have 
already  heard  the  sense  of  the  Scripture  upon  this  subject ; 
and  it  has  been  worth  our  while  to  take  some  pains  to  find 
~  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  so  to  inquire  into  the 
and  to  ransack  their  volumes; 
g  which  is  not  warranted  by  the 
ifely  reject  their  authority,  be  it 
great ;  and  particularly  that  expression  that  you 
allege  outof  Irenieus,  "  that  God  in  his  providence  orders 
it  so,  that  such  kings  reign  as  are  suitable  to  and  proper 
for  the  people  they  are  to  govern,  all  circumstances  con- 
sidered." That  expression,  I  say,  is  directly  contrary  to 
Scriptare.  For  though  God  himself  declared  openly  that 
it  was  better  for  his  own  people  to  be  governed  by  judges 
t])an  by  king)',  yet  lie  ieh  it  to  them  to  change  that  form 
of  government  lor  a  worse,  if  they  would  tlicmselves. 
And  we  read  frequently,  that  when  the  body  of  ihe  people 
bag  been  good  they  have  had  a  wicked  king,  and  contrary- 
wise  that  a  good  king  has  sometimes  reigned  whea  the 
people  have  bBcn  wicked.  So  that  wise  and  prudent  men 
are  to  consider  and  see  what  is  profitable  ana  fit  for  the 
people  in  general ;  for  it  is  very  certain  that  the  same  form 
of  government  is  not  equally  convenient  for  all  nations, 
nor  for  the  same  nation  at  all  times ;  but  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  anotlier  may  be  more  proper,  according  as  the 
industry  and  valour  of  the  people  may  increase  or  decay. 
But  if  you  deprive  the  people  of  this  hberty  of  setting  up 
what  government  they  like  best  among  themselves,  you 
take  that  fi-om  them  in  which  the  life  of  alt  civil  liberty 
consists.  Then  you  tell  us  of  Justin  Martyr,  of  his  bumble 
and  submissive  behaviour  to  the  A.ntonines,  those  best  of 
«mperoTB,  as  if  anybody  would  not  do  the  like  to  princot 
of  such  moderation  as  they  were,  "  How  much  worse 
Thristians  are  we  in  these  days  than  those  werel  They 
ere  content  to  live  Hinder  a  prince  oi'  another  religion.' 
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Alas!  they  were  private  persons,  and  infinUely  inferii.r 
ihe  conlrary  party  in  Btrengih  and  number.  "  " 
j>apist$  will  not  endure  a  proleelaut  prince,  nor  proteetnn! 
one  that  is  popish."  You  do  well  and  discreetly  in  gho* 
ing  yourBclf  to  be  neither 


I-  pajiif 
are  veir  liberal  in  your  coiicesi 
that  all  sorts  of  ChriBtians  s^ree  i 


for  now    JlLr" 
1  that  veiy  thing  tbB| 
you  alone  take  upon  you  with  bo  much  impudence  sn* 
wickedness  to  cry  down  and  oppose.     And  how  unlik  ^ 
those  fathers  that  you  commend,  do  you  shew  youraelf :~ 
they  wrote  apologieB  for  the  Christians  to  heathen  princes ; 
you,  in  detence  of  a  wicked  popish  king,  affninst  Christians 
and  protestantB.     Then  you  eriterlain  ua  with  a  number  of 
impertinent  quotations  out  of  Athenagoras  and  TertuUiaon 
IliiniTH  ihat  we  have  already  heard  out  of  the  writings  ^ 
the  apostles,  much  more  cleRrly  and  intelligibly  espre 
But  Tertullian  was  quite  of  a  different  opinion  from  y 
of  a  king;'s  being  a  lord  and  master  over  his  subject* 
which  you  either  knew  cot,  or  wickedly  dissembled.     F  ' 
he,  though  he  were  a  Christian,  and  directed  his  discom 
to  a  heathen  emperor,  had  (be  confidence  to  tell  bin 
an  emperor  ought  not  to  be  called  Lord.   "Augustus  him 
Bel(',"say8  he,  "that formed  this  empire, refused  that appe' 
lation ;  it  is  a  title  proper  to  God  only.     Not  but  thai  tl 
title  of  Lord  and  Master  may  in  some  sense  be  asorib 
to  the  emperir :  but  there  is  a  peculiar  sense  of  that  wuni  j 
which  is  proper  to  God  only  ;  and  in  that  sense  I  n 
asci'ibe  it  to  the  emperor,     I  am  the  emperoi^'s  freeman 
God  alone  is  my   Lord  and  Master."      And  the  s 
author,  in  the  same  discourse :  "  How  incon  si  stent," 
he,  "are  those  two  appellations.  Father  of  his  com 
and  Lord  and  Master  !       And  now  I  wish  you  much  jc^ 
of  Tertullian's  authoi'ity,  whom  it  had  been  a  great  deft 
better  you  had  let  alone.     But  Tertullian  calls  them  p 
ricides  that  slew  Domitian.    And  he  does  well,  for  si 
were,  his  wife  and  servants  conspired  against  him.     An3  1 
they  set  one  Parthenius  and  Sleplianus,  who  were  accoBed 
for"  concealing  part  of  the  public  treasure,  to  make  him 
a«ay.     If  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome  had  pro- 
•eed'ed  against  him  according  to  the  custom  of  ihtir  ancos-  . 
'.ora,  had  given  judgTuent  of  death  against  him,  as  they  J 
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did  once  against  IN'ero,  and  had  made  Bearch  for  liim  le 
put  him  to  death,  do  ye  think  Tertullian  would  have  called 
them  parrlcideE  ?  If  he  had,  he  would  have  desei-ved  to  be 
hanged  as  you  do.  I  give  the  same  answer  to  your  quota- 
lion  out  of  Origen,  that  I  have  given  already  to  what  you 
have  cited  out  of  IrenEeus.  Athanaaius  indeed  says,  that 
hings  are  not  accountable  before  human  tribunals.  But  I 
wonder  who  told  Athanasius  this  1  I  do  not  hear  that  he 
produces  any  authority  from  Scripture  to  confinn  this 
aeseriion.  And  I  will  I'ather  believe  kings  and  emperors 
themselves,  who  deny  that  they  themselves  have  any  such 
privilege,  than  I  will  Athanasius.  Then  you  quote  Ain- 
brosius,  who  after  he  had  been  a  proconsu],  and  after  that 
became  a  catechumen,  at  last  got  into  a  bishopric :  but  fur 
his  auihoiiiy,  I  sjiy,  that  his  inleniretation  of  those  words 
of  David,  "Against  thee  only  1  have  sinned,"  is  both 
ignorant  and  adulatoi'y.  He  was  willing  all  others  shoiilil 
be  enthralled  to  the  emperor,  that  he  might  enthral  tlte 
emperor  to  himself.     We   all  know  with  whet  a  papal 

Eride  and  arrogancy  he  treated  Theudosius  the  empero;', 
ow  he  took  upon  him  to  declare  him  guilty  of  thai  inii^- 
sacre  at  Thessalonica,  and  to  forbid  him  coming  into  the 
church  :  how  miserably  raw  in  divinity,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  he  shewed  himself  upm^ 
that  occaBion  ;  when  the  emperor  fell  down  at  his  feet.  )i< 
commanded  him  to  get  him  out  of  the  porch.  At  laet, 
when  he  was  received  again  into  the  communion  of  the 
church,  and  had  offered,  because  he  continued  standing 
near  to  the  altar,  the  magiBterial  prelate  commanded  hiir. 
'>ut  of  the  rails;  "  O  Emperor,"  says  he,  "these  innct 
places  are  for  the  priests  only,  it  is  not  lawhil  for  others  to 
come  within  them  I"  Does  this  sound  like  the  behaviour 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  like  that  of  a  Jewish  high- 
priest  ?  And  yet  this  man,  such  as  we  hear  he  was,  would 
have  the  emperor  ride  other  people,  that  himself  miglit 
ride  him,  which  is  a  common  trick  of  almost  all  eccle- 
eiaatics.  With  words  to  this  purjioee,  he  put  back  the  em- 
peror, as  inferior  to  himself :  "You  rale  ovi-r  men," saitli  he, 
**  that  are  partakers  of  the  sanii:  nature,  and  fetlow-ser- 
vanls  with  yourself:  for  there  is  one  otily  Lord  and  King 
over  all,  to  wit,  the  Creator  of  all."     This  is  very  pretty  ; 
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This  piece  of  troth,  which  the  craft  and  flattery  of  clerj; 
men  naa  all  along  endeavoured  to  suppress  and  obBci 
was  then  brought  to  light  by  ihp  furious  passion,  or,  to 
speak  more  mildly,  hy  the  ignorant  indiscreet  zeal  of  one 
of  them.    After  you  have  displayed  Ambrose's  ignorance, 
you  shew  your  own,  or  rather,  vent  a  heresy  in  affirming 
point  blank,  that,  "  under  the  Old  Testament,  there  wai 
no  such  thing  as  foi^iveness  of  sins  upon  the  account  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  since  David  confessed  his  transgression, 
saying,  "  Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,"  Psal.  Tviii.    It, 
is  the  orthodox  tenet,  that  there  never  was  any 
of  sins  but  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  froi 
the  beginning  of  the   world.     I  know  not  whose  discip) 
you  are  that  set  up  for  a  broacher  of  new  heresies 
certain  I  am,  that  that  great  divine's  disciple,  whom 
are   so  angry  with,   did   not  mistake  himself  whe 
said,  that  any  one  of  David's  subjects  might  have  sail 
"  Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,"  as  properly  and  wit 
as  much  right  as  David  himself.     Then  you  quote  Si 
Austin,  and  produce  a  company  of  Hipponensian  divii 
What  you  allege  out  of  St.  Austin  makes  not  at 
agHinst  us.     We  confess  that,  as  the  prophet  Daniel 
it,  it  is  God  that  changeth  times,  eels  up  one  kingdom, 
and  nulls  down  another;  we  only  desire  to  have  it  allotveil 
us,  that  he  makes  use  of  men  as  his  instruments.    If  God 
alone  gave    a  kingdom  lo  king  Charles,  God  alone  has 
taken  it  from  him  again,  and  given  it  to  the  parliament, 
and  to  the  people.     If  therefore  our  allegiance  was  due  tc 
king  Charles  because  God  had  given  aim  a  kingdom, 
for  the  same  reason  it  is  now  due  to  the  present 
tracy.     For  yourselfconfess,  that  God  has  given  c 
gistraies  such  power  as  he  uses  to  give  to  wicked  prince^^ 


for  the 


lishm 


it  of  the  nation.     And  the  conseqiieni 


of  this  will  be,  that  aceoi-ding  to  your 
present  m^istratea  being  raised  and  appointed  by  God, 
cannot  lawfully  be  deposed  hy  any  bnt  God  himself. 
Thus  you  overthrow  the  opinion  you  pretend  to  maintaia^j 
which  is  a  thing  very  frequent  with  you ;  your  apolog*  ' 
for  the  king  carries  its  death's  wound  in  it.  You  hai 
attained  to  such  a  prodigious  degree  of  madness 
}>idity,  as  to  prove  it  unla^vful  upon  any  account  whatBOaj 


ever,  to  lin  II 
the  very  ne 
Bubjecte  to  i 
that  St.  Jer 

Oedaliah  v 
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p  one's  finger  agairjst  inoi;i?trale«,  nnd  witk 
t  breath  to  affirm  that  it  is  tlie  duty  of  their 
ise  up  in  rebellion  against  tliem.  Yon  tell  uf 
)me  calls  Ishmael,  that  slew  Gedaliali,  a  [larrii 
:or;  and  it  is  very  true  that  he  was  so;  for 
s  deputy-governor  of  Judex,  a  good  man,  and 
slain  by  Ishmael  without  any  cause.  The  same  author  in 
his  comment  upon,  the  book  of  EcclesiaBtea,  saye,  that 
Solomon's  command  to  keep  the  king's  commandment  is 
the  same  with  St.  Paul's  doctrine  apon  the  same  subject ; 
and  deserves  eommendation  for  having  made  a  more  mo- 
derate construction  of  that  text,  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. You  say,  yuu  will  forbeai'  inquiring  into  the 
sentiments  of  learned  men  that  lived  since  St.  Austin's 
time ;  but  to  shew  that  you  had  rather  dispense  with  a 
lie,  than  not  quote  any  autlior  that  you  think  makes  for 
you,  in  the  very  next  period  but  one  you  produce  the 
authorities  of  Isidore,  Gregory,  and  Ot'ho,  Spanish  and 
Dutch  authors,  that  lived  in  liie  most  hai-harous  and  ig- 
norant ages  of  all ;  whose  authorities,  if  you  knew  how 
much  we  despise,  you  would  not  have  told  a  lie  to  have 
quoted  them.  But  would  you  know  the  reason  why  he 
dares  not  come  so  low  as  to  the  present  times  ?  why  he 
docs  as  It  were  hide  himself,  and  disappear,  when  he  cometi 
towards  our  own  times?  The  reason  is,  because  he  knows 
full  well,  that  as  many  eminent  divines  as  there  are  of  the 
reformed  churches,  so  many  adversaries  he  would  have  to 
encounter.  Let  him  take  up  the  cudgels,  if  he  thinks  fit; 
he  will  quickly  find  himself  run  down  with  innumera- 
ble authorities  out  of  Luther,  Zuinglins,  Calvin,  Bucer, 
Martyr,  Parffius,  and  the  rest.  I  could  oppose  you  with 
testimonies  out  of  divines  that  have  flourished  even  in 
Leyden.  Though  that  famous  university  and  renowned 
commonwealth,  which  has  been  as  it  were  a  sanctuary  for 
liberty,  those  fountains  and  streams  of  all  polite  learning, 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  wash  away  that  slavish  rust  that 
Bticks  to  you,  and  infuse  a  little  humanity  into  you.  Find- 
ing yourself  destitute  of  any  assistance  or  help  from  ortho- 
dox protestant  divines,  you  have  the  impudence  to  betake 
yourself  to  the  Sorbonists,  whuou  collie  you  know  is 
TOted  to  the  Itomish  religion,  and  consequently  but  of  very 
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weak  authority  amongst  prolnstonts.     We  are  willing  to 
deliver  so  wicked  an  assertor  of  tyranny  as  you,  to  be 
drowned  in  the  Sorbonne,  as  being  ftBhamed  to  own  so 
despicable  a  slave  as  you  shew  yonrself  to  be,  by  main-: 
laining  that  the  whole  body  of  a  nation  is  not  equal  in 
power  to  the  most  slothfii!  degenerate  prince  that  may  be. 
You  labour  in  vain  to  lay  that  upon  the  pope  which  all  | 
free  nations,   and  all  orthodox  divines,  own  and  agsert. 
But  'he  pope  and  his  clergy,  when  they  were  in  a  low 
condition,  and  but  of  small  account  in  the  world,  were  the  I 
first  authors  of  this  perniLious  absurd  doctrine  of  yoitre ;  I 
and  when  by  preaching  such    doctrine  they  had  gottei)  I 
jKtwer  into  their  own  hands,  they  became  the  worst  of  ly-  I 
iTjTits  themselves.     Yet  they  engaged  all  princes  to  them  I 
by  the  closest  tie  imaginable,  persuading  the  world)  tliut 
was  now  besotted  with  their  superstitiun,  thnt  it  was  un- 
lawful to  depose  princes,  though  never  so  bad,  unless  the 
pope  dispensed  with  their  allegiance  to  them,  by  absolving 
them  from  their  oaths.     But  you  avoid  orthodox  writei-s,  J 
and  endeavour  to  burden  the  truth  with  prejudice  and  I 
calumny,  by  making  the  pope  the  tirst  asaerlor  of  what  I 
is  a  known  and  common  received  opinion  amongst  them  ; 
which  if  you  did  not  do  it  cunningly,  you  would  make  | 
yourself  appear  to  be  neither  papist  nor  proteatant, 
a  kind  of  mongrel  Idumean  Herodian.     For  as  they  of   I 
old  adored  one  most  inhuman  bloody  tyrant  for  the  Mea 
Bias,  so  you  would  have  the  world  fail  down  and  worship    I 
all.  You  boast  that  "you  have  confirmed  your  opinion  by 
the  testimonies  of  the  fathers  that  flourished  in  the  four 
first  centuries  ;  whose  writings  only  are  evangelical,  and  ac- 
cording lo  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion."     This  man    I 
is  past  all  shame :  bow  many  things  did  they  preach,  how  ] 
many  things  have  they  published,  which  Christ  and  h' 
apostles  never  taught  I     How  many  things  are  there 
their   writings,    in    which    all    protestant    divines  differ 
from  them  !     But  what  is  that  opinion  that  you  have  con- 
firmed by  their  authorities  ?    Why,  that  "  evil  princes  are  I 
appointed  by  God."    Allow  that,  as  all  other  pernicious  and 
deatrucdve  things  are.     What  then?  why,  "that  therefore 
"       ~    '   ilone ;  that  ihey  are  above  a" 
no  law,  written  or  unwritten, 
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o  law  of  nature,  nor  of  God.  to  call  them  to  accour.t  be- 
foit!  their  own  subjects."  But  how  comes  that  to  pass? 
Certain  1  am  that  thei'e  iB  no  law  against  it :  no  jienal  law 
excepts  kings.  And  a!l  reason  ana  justice  requires,  that 
those  that  olfend  should  be  punished  according  to  their 
deserta,  without  respect  of  persons.  Nor  have  you  hitherto 
produced  any  ocie  law,  eitner  written  or  unwritten,  of  God 
or  of  nature,  by  which  this  is  forbidden.  What  stands  in 
the  way  then  ?  Why  may  not  kings  be  proceeded  against  ? 
Why,  "  because  they  are  appointed  by  God,  be  they  never 
so  bad."  I  do  not  Know  whether  I  had  best  call  you  a 
knave,  or  a  fool,  or  ignorant,  unlearned  barbarian.  You 
?hew  yourself  a  vile  wretch,  by  propagating;  a  doctrine  po 
deslmctive  and  pernicious ;  and  you  are  a  foul  for  hacking 
it  with  such  silly  arguments.  God  says  in  Isa.  liv,  "  I 
have  created  the  slayer  to  destroy."  Then  by  your  reason  n 
murderer  is  above  the  laws.  Turn  this  topsyturvy,  and 
consider  it  as  long  as  you  will, you  will  find  the  consequence 
to  be  the  same  with  your  own.  For  the  pope  is  appointed 
by  God,  just  as  tyrants  are,  and  set  up  for  the  punishment 
of  the  church,  which  I  have  already  demonstrated  out  of 
your  own  writings.  "  And  yet,"  say  you,  Wal.  Mes,  page. 
412,  "  because  he  has  raised  his  primacy  to  an  insulfer- 
able  height  of  power,  so  as  that  he  hss  made  it  neither  belter 
nor  worse  than  plain  downright  tyranny,  both  he  and  his 
bishops  may  he  put  down  more  lawfully  than  they  were  at 
first  set  up."  You  tell  us  that  the  pope  and  the  bishops 
(thoiiirh  God  in  his  wrath  appointed  them)  may  yet 
lawfully  he  rooied  out  of  the  church,  because  ihey  are  ty- 
rants ;  and  yet  you  deny  that  it  is  lawful  to  depose  a  lyi'aiit 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  that  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  God  appointed  him,  though  he  did  it  in  his  anger. 
Whiit  ridiculou-4  stuff  is  this  !  for  whereas  the  pope  cannot 
hurt  a  man's  conscience  against  his  own  will,  for  in  the 
consciences  of  men  it  is  ihat  his  kingdom  consists,  yet  you 
are  for  depofing  him  as  a  grievous  tyrant,  in  whose  own 
power  it  is  not  to  be  a  tyrant ;  and  yet  you  maintain,  that  a 
tyrant,  properly  and  truly  so  callej,  a  tyrant  that  has  all 
our  lives  »!id  estates  within  his  reach,  without  whose  as- 
sistance the  pope  liiaiBelf  could  not  exercise  his  tyranny 
in  the  chui'ch,  ought  fur  conscience  sake  to  be  lonie  witbal 
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&nd  Bubuittted  to.  These  assertions  con^rured  wiib 
Another  betray  your  cliildisiiness  to  ilial  degree,  that 
mail  can  read  your  books,  but  must  of  necessity  talce 
notice  of  vour  ignorance,  rashness,  and  incogitancy. 
Bat  you  allege  arotlier  reason :  "  Human  affairs  would 
heturned  upside  down."  They  would  so,  and  twchanged 
for  the  heltei'.  Human  affairs  would  certainly  be  in  %. 
deplorable  condition,  if  being  once  troubled  and  disoi^ 
dercd,  there  was  a  necessity  of  their  continuing  aiway» 
eo.  I  say,  ibey  wouhl  be  changed  for  the  better,  for  the 
king's  power  would  revert  to  ihc  people,  from  whom  it 
was  first  derived,  and  conferred  upon  one  of  lliemaclves . 
and  the  power  would  be  transferred  from  him  that  abused, 
it,  to  them  that  were  prejudiced  and  injured  by  the  abusa 
oCiti  than  which  notlnngcun  he  morejust,  for  there  could 
not  well  be  an  umpire  in  such  a  case ;  who  would  stand 
tothe  judgmentof  aforeigner?  all  mankind  would  equally^ 
be  subject  to  the  laws ;  thei'e  would  be  no  gods  of  flesh  and- 
blood  :  which  kind  of  deities  whoever  goes  about  to  set  up' 
in  the  world,  they  aree<iually  injuriouB  to  church  and  com 
mon  wealth.  Now  I  must  turn  your  own  weapons  upon  you 
again.  Yon  say,  "  There  can  be  no  greater  heresy  tban 
this,  to  set  up  one  man  in  Christ's  seat.  These  two  are  iu- 
fallible  marks  of  Anti-Christ, — infallibility  in  SfHrituals,  and 
omnipotence  in  temporals."  Apparat.  ad  Prim,  page  171. 
Do  you  pretend  that  kings  are  infallible?  If  you  do  not, 
why  do  you  make  them  omnipotent  ?  And  how  comes  il 
to  pass,  that  an  unlimited  power  in  one  man  should  be  ac- 
counted less  destructive  to  temporal  things  than  it  is  ta 
ecclesiastical  ?  Or  do  you  think  that  God  lakes  no  care 
at  all  of  civil  affairs  ?  If  he  laitrt  none  himself,  I  am  sure 
he  does  not  forbid  us  to  take  care  w  hich  way  they  go ;  if 
he  does  take  any  care  about  them,  certainly  he  would  Lave  J 
the  same  reformation  made  in  the  commonwealth,  that  I 
he  would  have  made  in  the  church,  especinlly  it  being  1 
obvious  to  every  man's  experience,  that  infallibility  ana  t 
jmnipotency  being  arrogated  to  one  man,  are  equally 
mischievous  in  both.  God  has  not  so  modelled  tbe  govem- 
ineni  of  tht  world  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  any  civil  com- 
,  nnnity  to  submit  to  liie  cruellies  of  tyrants,  and  yet  IP  . 
»ve  tbe  church  at  liberty  to  free  themselves  fi-om  slavery  j 
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and  tyranny ;  nay,  rather  quite  contrary,  he  has  pat  no 
nrniB  into  the  churclj's  hand  but  those  of  patience  and  in- 
nocence, prayer  and  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  but  in  the 
commonwealth,  all  the  magistracy  are  by  him  entrusted 
with  the  preservation  and  execution  of  the  laws,  with  the 
power  of  punishing  and  revenging:  he  has  put  the  sword 
into  their  hands.  I  cannot  but  emile  at  this  man's  prepos- 
terous whimsies :  in  ecclesiastics  he  is  Helvidius,  Thraseas, 
a  perfect  tyrannicide.  In  politics  no  man  more  a  lackey 
and  slave  to  tyrants  than  he.  If  his  doctrine  hold,  not  we 
only  that  have  deposed  our  k.in|r,  but  the  protcstants  in 
general,  who  against  the  minds  of  their  princes  have  re- 
jected the  pope,  ai*  all  rebels  alike.  But  I  have  con- 
founded him  ton^  enough  with  his  own  arguments.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  uie  beast,  lest  his  adversary  should  be  tin- 

Srovided,  he  himself  furnishes  bim  with  weapons.  Never 
id  any  man  give  his  antagonist  greater  advantages 
against  himself  than  he  does.  U'hey  that  he  has  to  do 
withal,  will  be  sooner  weary  of  pursuing  him,  than  he  of 
flying. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Pkruapb  you  think,  Salmasius,  that  you  have  done 
enough  to  ingratiate  yourself  with  princes;  that  you  have 
deserved  well  of  them :  but  if  they  consider  tbuir  own 
inle]%st,  and  take  their  measures  according  to  what  it 
really  is,  not  according  to  the  falae  gloss  that  your  fiatteries 
have  put  upon  it,  there  never  was  any  man  in  the  world 
that  deserved  so  ill  of  them  as  you,  none  more  destructive 
and  pernicious  to  them  and  their  interest  in  the  whole 
vorld  than  yourself.  Foi'  by  exalting  the  power  of  kinm 
ftbove  all  human  laws,  you  tell  all  mankind  that  arc  sud- 
ject  to  such  a  government,  that  they  arc  no  better  than 
slaves,  and  make  them  but  the  more  desirous  of  liberty  by 
discovering  to  them  their  error,  and  putting  that  into  their 
lieads  that  they  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of  before,  to  wit, 
tiiat  they  at-e  slaves  to  their  jirincea.  And  without  doubt 
snch  a  sort  of  government  will  be  more  irksome  and  un> 
Bufferable,  by  how  much  the  more  you  jiersiiiide  the  world 
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that  it  iG  not  by  the  allowance  and  submission  of  natioiH 
that  kings  liave  obtained  tiiis  exorbitant  power ;  but  that  it  1 
is  absolutely  essential  to  such  a  form  of  government,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itstlf.  80  that  whether  you  make 
the  world  of  your  mind  or  no,  your  doctrine  niu^t  needs  be 
TnischieTous  and  destructive,  and  such  as  cannot  but  be 
ftbhorrcil  of  all  princes.  For  if  you  should  work  men  into 
a  persuasion  that  the  right  of  kings  is  without  all  bounds, 
they  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  a  kingly  goTcrnment ; 
ifyoumisBof  your  aim,  yet  you  make  men  weary  of  kings, 
by  telling  them  that  they  assume  such  a  power  to  them* 
selves,  as  of  right  belonging  to  them.  But  if  princes  will 
allow  of  those  principles  that  I  assert ;  if  they  will  sufTei 
themselves  and  their  own  power  to  be  circumBcribed  by  m 
taws,  instead  of  an  uncertam,  weak,  and  violent  gover 
ment,  full  of  cares  and  fears,  ihey  ivill  reign  peaceablyji 
quietly,  and  securely.  If  they  slight  this  counsel  of  n' 
though  wholesome  in  itself,  because  of  the  meanness  oj 
author,  they  shall  know  that  it  is  not  my  counsel  only,  but 
what  was  anciently  advised  hyone  of  the  wisest  of  kings 
For  Lycur^us,  king  of  Laeederaon,  when  he  observed  tl 
his  own  relations  that  were  pi'inces  of  Argos  and  Messnn^fl 
by  endeavouring  to  introduce  an  abitrary  government  hajl 
ruined  themselves  and  their  people ;  he,  that  he  mi)  ' ' 
benefit  his  country,  and  secure  the  succession  to  his  o 
family,  could  Ihink  upon  no  better  expedient  than  10  com 
municate  his  power  to  the  senate,  and  taking  the  great  mei 
of  the  realm  into  part  of  the  government  withhim^lf ;  an£ 
by  this  means  the  crown  continued  in  his  family  for  manj^ 
ages.  But  whether  it  was  Lycui^s,  or,  assome  learned  m^ 
areufopinion,Theopnmpus,  that  in  traduced  that  mixed  furis 
of  government  among  the  Lacedemonians,  somewhat  n; 
than  a  hundred  years  after  Lyrurgus's  time,  (of  whom  U  " 
is  recorded,  that  he  used  to  boast,  that  by  advancing  the 
power  of  the  senateabovelhat  of  the  prince,  he  had  settled 
the  kingdom  upon  a  sure  foundation,  and  was  like  to  leave 
it  in  a  lasting  and  durable  condition  to  Ins  posterity,)  whi 
of  them  soever  it  was,  I  say,  he  has  lefca  good  example  U 
modern  princes ;  and  was  as  creditable  a  counsellor,  ax  h" 
counsel  was  safe.  For  that  all  men  should  subn  ' 
one  man,  so  as  to  acknowledge  a  power  in  him  su|ierior  tl 
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all  hnmaD  laws,  neither  did  aiiv  law  ever  enact,  nor  indeed 
was  it  possibli;  that  any  such  law  sliouid  ever  he  ;  for  that 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  law  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
laws,  and  takes  them  quite  away  :  it  being  apparent  that 
your  positions  are  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  all  laws, 
being  such  as  render  them  no  laws  at  all.  You  endeavour 
notwithstanding,  in  thia  fourth  chapter,  to  make  good  by 
examples,  what  you  have  not  been  aUle  to  do  by  any  rea- 
sons that  you  have  alleged  hitherto.  Let  us  consider 
whether  your  examples  help  your  cause  ;  for  they  many 
times  make  things  plain,  which  the  lawn  are  either  alto- 
seiher  silent  in,  or  do  but  faint  at.  We  will  begin  firet  witli 
tiie  Jews,  whom  we  suppose  to  have  known  most  of  the 
mind  of  God ;  and  then,  according  to  your  own  method, 
we  will  come  to  the  times  of  Christianity.  And  first,  for 
those  times  in  which  the  Israelites,  being  subject  to  kings, 
who,  or  howsoever  they  were,  did  their  utmost  to  cast  that 
slavish  yoke  from  off  theirnecks.  Egton  the  king  of  Moab 
had  made  a  cojiquest  of  them  ;  the  seat  of  his  empire  was 
Bt  Jericho ;  he  was  no  contemner  of  the  true  God ;  when 
his  name  was  mentioned  he  rose  from  his  seat:  the  Israelites 
had  served  him  eighteen  years ;  they  sent  a  present  to  him, 
not  as  to  an  enemy,  but  to  their  own  prince  ;  notwithetand* 
ing  which  outward  veneration  and  profession  of  subjec- 
tion, they  killed  him  by  a  wiie,  as  an  enemy  to  their  coun- 
try. You  will  say  perhaps,  that  Ehud,  who  did  that  ac- 
Uon,  had  a  warrant  from  God  for  so  doing.  He  had  so, 
it  is  like  ;  and  what  greater  argument  of  its  being  a  war- 
rantable and  praiseworthy  action  ?  God  uses  not  to  put 
men  upon  things  that  are  unjust,  treacherous,  and  cruel, 
but  upon  such  things  as  are  virtuous  and  laudable.  But 
we  read  nowhere  that  there  was  any  positive  command 
from  Heaven  in  the  case.  "The  Israelites  called  upon 
God;"  so  did  we-  And  Got  stirred  up  a  saviour  liir 
Ihem;  so  he  did  for  us.  Eglonofa  neighbouring  prince 
became  a  prince  of  the  Jews ;  of  an  enemy  to  them  he  bi;- 
came  their  kiit^.  Uur  gentleman  of  an  English  king  be- 
came an  enemy  to  the  English  nation  ;  so  that  he  ceased 
to  be  a  king.  Those  cajtucities  %re  inconsistent.  No  man 
can  be  a  member  of  the  stal«,  and  an  enemy  to  it  at  the 
•ace  time.    Antony  was  never  litoktd  upon  by  the  Ilomans 
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as  a  consul.  Dor  Kero  as  an  eraperor,  after  the  BenalA  has 
voted  them  both  enemies.  'I'liis  Cicero  tells  us  iu  his 
Foucth  Philippic ;  "  If  Antony  be  a.  consul,"  says  he, 
"  Brutus  is  an  enemy;  but  if  Brutus  be  a  saviour  and  pre- 
terver  iif  the  commonwealth,  Antony  is  an  enemy  :  none 
but  robbers  count  him  a  con.sul."  By  the  aanie  I'eu^^oii, 
Bay  ],  who  but  enemies  to  their  country  look  upon  a  tyrant 
as  a  king?  80  that  Eglon's  being  a  foreigner,  and  king 
Charles  a  prince  of  our  own,  will  make  no  ditt'ereni*  ia  the 
case;  both  l^ing  enemies  and  both  tyrants,  they  are  in  the 
eaiDe  oirc  urns  Lances.  If  Ehud  killed  him  justly,  we  have 
done  BO  too  in  putting  our  king  to  death.  Samson,  that  re- 
nowned champion  of  the  Hebrews,  though  bis  couniryineii 
blamed  him  fo'  it,  "  Dost  thou  not  know,"  say  they,  "  tliat 
the  Philisliiietf  hare  domhiion  over  us?"  Yet  ugainsl. 
those  Philistines,  under  whose  dominiou  he  was,  he  him«< 
self  undertook  a  wur  in  his  own  person,  without  auy  other 
help  ;  and  wliether  he  acted  in  pursuance  of  a  command 
from  Heaven,  or  was  prompted  by  his  own  valour  only,  op 
whatsoever  induo'iiient  he  had,  he  did  nut  put  to  death 
one,  but  many,  that  tyrannized  over  his  country,  havinjf 
first  called  upon  God  by  prayer,  and  implored  his  assistr 
ance.  So  that  Samson  counted  it  no  act  of  impiety,  but 
quite  contrary,  to  kill  those  tliai  enslaved  his  country, 
though  they  had  dominion  over  himself  too ;  and  iliongh 
the  greater  part  of  his  countrymen  submitted  to  their  ty^ 
ranny.  "  But  yet  David,  who  was  both  a  king  and  a 
prophet,  would  not  take  awav  Saul's  life,  because  he  wa» 
God's  anointed.''  Does  it  follow,  that  because  David  re* 
fused  to  do  a  thing,  therefore  we  are  obliged  not  to  do  thai 
very  thing?  David  was  a  private  person,  and  would  not  kill 
the  king ;  ia  that  a  precedent  for  a  pai'liament,  for  a  whole 
nation  ?  David  would  nut  revenge  bis  own  quarrel,  by 
putting  his  enemy  to  death  by  stealtb  ;  does  it  Ibllow.  that 
therefore  the  magistrates  must  not  punish  a  malefactor 
according  to  law  f  He  would  not  kill  a  king;  must  not 
an  assembly  of  the  states  therefore  punish  a  tyrant  1  He 
Krupled  the  killing  of  God's  anointed ;  mus't  the  people 
therefore  scruple  to  condemn  their  own  anointed?  especially 
one  that  after  having  so  long  professed  hostility  against  hia 
jwn  people,   washed  off  that  anointing  of  liis,  whether 
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'icrptl  or  civil,  with  tlie  blood  of  bis  own  mibjects.  I  con- 
fess that  those  kings,  whom  God  by  his  prophets  anointeil 
to  be  kings,  or  appointed  to  some  Bpecial  service,  as  he  did 
CyniB,  Ipa.  xli».  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  Lord's 
anointed  ;  bat  all  other  princes,  according  to  the  several 
ways  of  their  coming  to  the  government,  are  the  people's 
anointed,  or  the  army's,  or  many  times  the  anointed  of 
their  own  faction  only.  But  taking  it  for  granted  that 
ail  kings  are  God's  anointed,  you  can  never  prove  that 
therefore  they  are  above  all  laws,  and  not  to  be  called 
in  question,  what  villanies  soever  they  commit.  What  if 
David  laid  a  charge  upon  himself  and  other  private  per- 
sons, not  to  stretch  forth  tbeir  hands  against  the  Lord's 
anointed  ?  Does  not  God  himself  command  princes  not 
so  much  as  "  to  touch  his  anointed  ?"  which  were  no  other 
than  his  people,  Psal,  cv.  He  preferred  thai  anointing 
wbfrewith  bis  people  were  anointed,  before  that  of  kings, 
if  any  such  thing  were.  Would  any  man  offer  to  infer 
from  this  place  of  the  Psalmist,  that  believers  are  not  to 
be  called  in  question,  though  they  offend  against  the  laws, 
because  Gnd  commands  pnncesnolto  touch  bis  anointed? 
King  Solomon  was  about  to  put  to  death  Abiathar  the 
priest,  though  he  were  God's  anointed  too;  and  did  not 
spare  him  because  of  his  anointing,  but  because  he 
had  been  his  father's  friend.  If  that  sacred  and  civil 
anointing  wherewith  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  was 
anointed,  whereby  he  was  not  only  constituted  bigh-priest, 
but  a  temporal  magistrate  in  many  cases,  did  not  ex- 
empt him  from  the  penalty  of  the  laws ;  how  comes  a 
civil  anointing  only  to  exempt  a  tyrant?  But  you  say, 
"  Saul  was  a  tyrant,  and  worthy  of  death.  "  Wha;  then'' 
It  does  not  follow,  that  because  he  deserved  it,  tha: 
David  in  the  circumstances  be  was  then  under  had  power 
to  put  liim  to  death  without  the  people's  authority,  or 
the  command  of  the  magistracy.  But  was  Saul  a  tyrant? 
I  wish  you  would  say  so ;  indeed  yon  do  so,  though  you 
had  said  hefoi-e  in  your  second  book,  p^e  32,  that 
"  he  was  no  tyrant,  but  a  good  king,  and  chosen  of 
God,''  Why  should  false  accusers,  and  men  guilty  of 
forgery,  be  branded,  and  you  escape  without  the  like 
ignoiniuious  mark?      For  they  practi^  their    villaniet 
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with  leu  treachery  and  deceit  than  yoi 
matters  of  the  greatest  moment.     8au 
when  it  served  yuur  turn  to  have  him  so ;  and  now  he  is 
R  tyrant,  beciiuee  it  auUs  with  your  present  purpose.    But 
it  is  no  wonder  that  you  make  a  tyrant  of  a  good  king ; 
for  your  principles  look  aa  if  they  were  invented  for  no 
other  design  than  to  make  all  good  kings  so.     But  yet 
David,  though  be  would  not  put  to  deatli  his  father-in- 
law,  for  causes  and  reasons  that  we  liave  nothing  to  do 
withal,  yet  in  his  own  defence  he  raised  an  army,  took 
and  possessed  cities  that  belonged  to  Saul,  and  would 
have  defended  Keilah  against  the  king's  forces,  had  he 
not  understood  that  the  citizens  would  be  false  to  him. 
Suppose  Saul  had  besieged  the  town,  and  himself  bad 
been  the  first  that  had  scaled  the  walls ;  do  you  think 
David  would  presently  have  thrown  down  his  arms,  and 
have  betraved  all  those  that  assisted  him  to  hi 
enemy?     1  believe  not.     What  reason  liave  we  to  think 
David  would  have  stuck  to  do  what  we  have  dune,  wl)9' 
when  his  occasions  and  circumstances  so  required,  pro^< 
fered  his  assistance  to  the  Philiatiues,  who  were   then 
the  professed  enemies  of  hia  country,  and  did  that  against 
Saul,  which  I  am  sure  we  should  nevei'  have  done  against 
our  tyrant?     I  am  weary  of  mentioning  your  lies,  and 
'     "  ■'            You  say,  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  En^ 
s  are  rather  lo  be  spai-ed  than  fn'endsjV; 
'e  conceived  we  oughi  not  to  spare  oar' 
king's  life,  because  he  had  been  our  friend."     You  ' 
dent  liar,  what  mortal  ever  heard  this  whimsy  before  yogt: 
invented  it?      But  we  will  excuse  it.      You  could  not. 
bring  in  that  threadbare  Sourish,  of  our  being  more  fiercA 
than  our  own  mastiffs,  (which  now  comes  in  the  fitUii 
time,  and  will  as  oft  again  before  we  come  lo  the  end 
your  hook,)  without  some  such  introduction.     We  a 
not  so  much  more  fierce  than  our  own  mastiffs,  aa  yi 
ai*  more  hungiy  than  any  dog  whatsoever,  who  return 
greedily  to  what  you  have  vomited  up  so  often.     Th 
you  tell  us,  that  David  commanded  the  Amalekite  to 
)  death,  who  pretended        "     '      " 
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do  not  well  understand  what  cause  David  liad  to  be  so 
tevPTe  upon  thai  man,  for  pre  ten  ding'  to  have  hat^tcneil 
the  king's  death,  and  in  efi'ect  to  have  put  him  out  of  Wis 

Eain,  when  he  was  dying;  unlesB  it  were  to  take  away 
■oin  the  Israelites  all  suspicion  of  his  own  having  heun 
tal  in  it,  whom  they  might  look  ujxiri  as  oi^e 
revolted  to  the  Philistines,  and  was  part  of  their 
list  such  another  action  as  this  of  David's  do  all 
le  in  Doinitian,  who  put  to  death  Epaphroditus, 
le  had  helped  Neru  to  kill  him^eif.  Aftei'  all 
s  another  instance  of  your  impudence,  you  call  hin 
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"  anointed  of  the  Lord,"   but  "  the  Lord's 


Christ,'  who  a  little  before  you  had  isaid  was  a  tyrant,  ai 
ucted  by  the  impulse  of  some  evil  spirit.  Such  mean 
thuughta  you  have  of  tbat  reverend  name,  that  you  are 
not  ashamed  to  give  it  to  a  tyi'ant,  whom  you  yourself 
confess  to  have  been  possessed  with  the  devil.  Now  I 
come  to  that  precedent,  Irom  which  every  man  that  is  not 
blind,  mu«t  needs  infer  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  supe- 
rior to  tbat  of  kings.  When  Solomon  was  dead,  the  . 
people  assembled  themselves  at  Sichem  to  make  Rebo-  Y" 
Doam  king.  Thither  himself  went,  as  one  that  stood  for 
the  plaoe,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  claim  the  succession 
as  his  inheiitance,  nor  the  same  right  over  a  fieeboi'n 
people,  that  every  man  has  over  his  father's  sheep  and 
oxen.  The  people  propose  conditions,  upon  which  they 
were  willing  to  admit  him  to  the  government.  He  desires 
three  days'  time  to  advise;  be  consults  with  the  old  men; 
ibey  tell  him  no  such  thing,  as  tbat  he  bad  an  absolute 
right  to  succeed,  but  persuade  him  to  comply  with  the 
people,  and  speak  them  fair,  it  being  in  their  power 
whether  he  should  reign  or  not.  Then  he  advises  with 
the  young  men  tbat  were  brought  np  with  him;  they,  as 
if  Salmasios's  fi'enzy  bad  taken  them,  thunder  this  right 
of  kings  into  his  ears;  pei-euade  him  to  threaten  the 
people  with  whips  and  scorpinns:  and  he  answered  the 
people  as  they  advised  him.  When  all  Israel  saw,  that 
the  king  heai'kened  not  to  them,  then  they  openly  protest 
the  right  of  the  people,  and  their  own  liberty ;  "  What 
portion  have  we  in  David?  To  thy  tents,  O  Israel !  now 
look  to  thine  own  house,  David  "     When  the  bini;^  sent 
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Adtmm  t»  them,  they  stnneJ  him  with  stones,  and  per> 
haps  they  would  not  have  stuck  to  have  served  the  Icing 
hirneelf  so,  but  he  made  huste  and  got  out  of  the  way. 
The  neit  news  is  of  a  great  army  raised  by  Rclioboam,  to 
reduce  the  Israelites  to  their  allegiance.  God  forbidi 
him  to  proceed,  "  Go  not  up,"  says  he,  "  to  war  against 
your  brethren  the  children  of  Israel;  fof  'hia  thin^  is  of 
lie."  Now  consider :  heretofore  the  people  had  desired  a 
King;  God  was  displeased  with  them  for  it,  but  yet  per- 
mitted them  to  make  a.  ting  according  to  that  right  that 
all  nations  have  to  appoint  their  own  governors.  Now 
llie  people  reject  Rehoboam  from  rulhig  them;  and  ita» 
God  not  only  sufiers  them  to  do,  but  forbids  Rehoboam 
to  make  war  against  them  for  it,  and  stops  him  in  his  un- 
dertaking; and  teaches  him  witbal,  that  those  that  had 
revolted  from  him  were  not  rebels  in  so  doing;  bat  that 
e  ought  to  look  upon  them  as  brethren.  Now  recollect 
t  yourself:  you  say,  that  all  kings  are  of  God,  and  tl 
[therefore  the  people  ought  not  to  resist  them,  be  tl 
■  never  such  tyrants.  I  answer  you,  the  conventii 
Pof  the  people,  their  Totes,  their  acts,  are  Hkcvpise 
Gial,  and  that  by  the  testimony  of  God  himself  in 
this  placs;  and  consequently,  according  to  your  argu- 
ment,  hy  the  authority  of  God  himself,  princes  ought  not 
^  to  resist  the  people.  For  as  certain  as  it  is,  that  kings 
y  are  of  God,  and  whatever  argument  you  may  draw  from 
J  thence  to  luitbrce  a  subjection  and  obedienue  to  them ;  so 
)  certain  is  it,  that  free  assemblies  of  the  body  of  the  people 
are  of  God,  and  that  natui'ally  affords  tiie  same  argument 
for  their  right  of  restraining  princes  from  going  beyond 
their  bounds,  and  rejecting  them  if  tltcre  be  occasion  ;  nor 
is  their  so  doing  a  justifiable  cause  ot'  war,  any  more  than 
:he  people  of  Israers  rejecting  Rehoboam  was.  You  ask, 
why  the  neople  did  not  revolt  from  Solomon.  Who  but 
you  would  ask  such  an  impiirtinent  question  ?  You  see 
they  did  revolt  from  a  tyrant,  and  were  neitlier  punished 
nor  blamed  for  it.  It  is  true,  Solomon  tell  into  tome  vices, 
but  he  was  not  therefore  a  tyrant;  he  made  amends  for  his 
vices  hy  many  excellent  virtues,  that  he  was  famous  for, 
by  many  benefits  which  accrued  lo  the  nation  of  the  Jewi 
by  his  {^OTeriimen'      But  ailinit  that  he  had  been  a  tyrant^ 
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many  Eiines  tlie  circumstaiiceH  of  a  nation  are  such  that  the 
people  \fi\\  not,  and  meny  times  Guch  that  they  cannot,  de- 
pose a  tyrant.  Yon  see  they  did  it  when  it  was  in  iheir 
povrer,  "  But,"  say  you,  "  Jeroboam's  act  was  ever  had 
in  detestation ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  unjut^t  revolt  from 
a  lawful  prince;  he  and  his  successors  were  accounted 
rebels  "  I  confess  we  find  his  revolt  from  the  true  wor- 
ship of  God  otlen  found  fault  with ;  but  I  nowhere  find 
him  blamed  for  revolting  from  Rehoboam ;  and  his  suc- 
ucssors  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  wicked  princes,  but  not 
us  rebels.  "  Acting  contrary  to  law  and  right,"  say  you, 
"  cannot  introduce  or  establish  a  right."  T  pray,  what 
becomes  then  of  your  right  of  kings?  Thus  do  you  |>er- 
petually  baffle  yourself.  You  say,  "  Adulteries,  murders, 
thefts  are  daily  committed  with  impunity."  Are  you  not 
aware,  that  here  you  give  an  answer  to  your  own  question, 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  tyrants  do  so  oflen  escape  un- 
punished? You  say,  "  Those  kings  were  rebels,  and  yet 
the  prophets  do  nowhere  dissuade  the  people  from  their 
allegianoe."  And  why  do  you,  you  rascally  false  pi'ophel, 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  people  of  England  not  to  yield 
obedience  to  their  present  magistrates,  though  in  your 
opinion  they  are  rebels?  "  This  English  faction  of  rob- 
bers," say  you,  "  alleEfe  for  themselves,  that  by  some 
immediate  voice  from  Heaven  they  were  put  upon  their 
bloody  enterprise."  It  is  notoriously  evident,  that  you  were 
distracted  when  you  wrote  these  lines ;  for  as  you  have  put 
the  words  together,  they  are  neither  Latin,  nor  senxe.  And 
that  the  English  pretend  to  any  such  warrant,  as  a  Justifi- 
cation of  their  actions,  is  one  of  those  many  lies  and  fictions 
tbst  your  book  is  full  of.  But  I  proceed  to  urge  you 
with  examples.  Libna,  a  gi'eat  city,  revelled  from  Jo- 
ram,  because  he  had  forsaken  God :  it  was  the  king 
therefore  that  was  guilty,  not  the  city,  nor  is  the  city 
blamed  for  it.  He  that  considers  the  renson  that  is 
given  why  that  city  rejected  his  govetiiment,  musi 
conclude,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  rather  approves  of  what 
they  did  than  condemns  them  lor  it.  "  These  kind  oi' 
revolts  are  no  precedents,"  say  you.  But  why  were 
you  then  so  vain  as  to  promise,  in  the  beginning  of  thib 
chapter,  that  you  woaid  argue  from  exampres,  whereai^  «U 
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1  allege  arc  mere  negatites,  whin 
ui^  examples  thai  t 


the  examplpe  th 
prove  nothing '! 

solid  and  positive,  you  say  they  are  no  preceden 
would  endure  such  a  way  of  arguing?     You  challengt 
UB  at  precedents ;  we  produced  them ;  and  what  do  yo^ 
do 7  you  hang  back,  and  get  oitt  of  the  uay.     I  priwee*' 
Jehu,  at  the  command  ofa  prophet,  elew  a  king 
ordered  the  death  of  Aiiaziah,  his  own  liege  prince. 
God  would  not  have  tyrants  put  to  death  by  their  owl 
eubjectd,  if  it  were  a  wicked  thing  so  to  do,  a  thin^of  ■ 
bad  example;  why  did  God  himself  coaimend  it?     If  hj 
commanded  it,  it  was   a   lawful,   commenduble, 
praiseworthy  action.     It  was  not  therefore  lawful  ti 
tyrant,  because  God  commanded  it ;  but  God  c 
it,  because,  antecedently  to  his  command,  it  was  a  Justift^l 
able  and  a  lawful  action.    Again,  Jeboiada  the  high-prieBtfl 
did  not  scruple  to  depose  Athaliah,  and  kill  her,  thone^ 
she  had  been  seveii  years  in    actual   possession   of  t 
crown.     "  But,"  say  you,  "  she  took  upon  her  the  g 
vemment,  when  she  had  no  right  to  it."    And  did  not  y 
say  yourself  but  a  while  t^o,  "  that  Tiberius  assumed  ttm 
sovereignty,  when  it  belonged  not  at  all  to  him  ?■ 
yet  you  then  affirmed,  that,  according  to  our  Saviour'^ 
doctrine,  we  ought  to  yield  obedience  to  such  tyi'onts  a 
he  was.     It  were  a  most  ridiculous  thing  to  imagine  tb 
a  prince,  who  gets  in  by  usurpation,  may  lawfully  be  d 
posed,  but  one  that  rules  tyrannically  may  not.    "  Bu^'^'l 
say  you,  "  AthaUah  could  not  possibly  reign  according  t 
the  law  of  the  Jewish  kingdom :  '  Thou  shalt  set  over  the 
a  king,'  says  God  Almighty ;  he  does  not  say,  Thou  shal 
set  over  thee  a  queen."    If  this  ai'gument  have  any  weighd 
I  may  as  well  say,  the  command  of  God  w  i    -    > 

people  should  set  over  themselves  a  king, 
So  that  I  am  even  with  you.  Amazias  was  a  slothfu^ 
idolatrous  prince,  and  was  put  to  death,  not  by  a  fefl 
conspirators ;  but  rather,  it  should  seem,  by  the  nobilit^ 
and  by  the  body  of  the  people.  For  he  fled  from  Jer 
salem,  had  none  to  stand  by  him,  and  they  pursued  him 
to  Lachish :  they  took  counsel  against  him,  says  the  his* 
lory,  because  he  had  forsaken  God :  and  we  do  not  find 
that  Aiatioa  his  son  prosecuted  those  that  had  cut  off  his  J 
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You  quote  a  great  many  frivolous  passages  out  ot' 
the  rabbiuB,  to  prove  that  the  kings  of  the  Jews  were 
superior  to  the  Sanhedrim.  You  do  not  consider  Zede- 
kiafi's  own  words,  Jer.  xKxviii.  "The  kirjff  is  not  he 
that  can  do  anything  against  you."  So  that  this  vas  the 
pricce's  own  style.  Thus  he  confessed  himself  inferior  to 
ihe  great  council  of  the  realm.  "  Perhaps,"  say  you,  "  he 
meant,  that  he  durst  not  deny  them  anything  for  leaf  of  se- 
dition." llut  what  does  your  perhaps  si^rnify,  whose  tnos; 
positive  asserting  anything  is  not  worth  a  louse  ?  For 
nothing  in  nature  san  be  more  fickle  and  inconsistent  thaii 
you  are.  How  oft  have  you  appeared  in  this  discourse  in 
consistent  with  yourself,  utisaying  wiifa  one  breath  wha 
you  have  said  with  another  !  Here,  again,  you  make  com 
parisons  betwixt  king  Charles,  and  some  of  the  good  kines 
of  JuJah.  You  speak  contemptibly  of  David,  as  if  he 
were  not  woi-thy  to  come  in  competition  with  him.  "  Con- 
sider David,"  say  you,  "  an  adulterer,  a  murderer;  king 
Charles  was  guilty  of  no  such  criraea.  Solomon  his  son, 
who  was  acctjunted  wise,"  &c.  Who  can  with  patience 
bear  this  filthy,  rascally  fool  speak  so  irreverently  of 
persons  eminent  both  in  greatness  and  piety  1  Dare  you 
compare  king  David  with  king  Charles ;  a  raost  religious 
Icing  and  prophet  witii  a  superstitious  prince,  and  who  was 
but  a  novice  in  the  Christian  religion;  a  most  prudent  wise 
prince  with  a  weak  one ;  a  valiant  prince  with  a.  cowardly 
one;  finally,  a  most  just  prince  with  a  most  unjust  one? 
Have  you  the  impudence  to  commend  his  chastity  and 
sobriety,  who  is  known  to  have  committed  all  manner  of 
lewdness  in  company  with  his  confidant  the  duke  of  Biick- 
iflgham  ?  It  were  to  no  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  piivate 
actions  of  his  iife,  who  puhlicly  at  plays  would  embrace 
«nd  kiss  the  ladies  lasciviously,  and  handle  virgins'  and 
matrons'  breasts,  not  to  mention  the  rest.  I  advise  you 
therefore,  jou  counterfeit  Plutarch,  to  abstain  from  such 
like  parallels,  lest  1  be  forced  to  publish  those  things  con- 
cernmg  king  Charles,  which  I  am  williug  to  conceal. 
Hitherto  we  have  entertained  ourselves  with  what  the 
pecpleof  the  Jews  have  acted  or  attempted  against  tyrants, 
ana  by  what  right  they  did  it  in  those  times,  when  God 
bimself  did  immediately,  as  it  were,  liy  his  voice  from 
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n  tlieir  coTmnonwealtb.  The  ages 
t  nfftird  us  any  ainhority,  as  (Vom  tin 
but  confirm  usinouropinion  Iiy  their  imitating  the 
of  their  forelaiherB.  For  al'ier  the  Bahyktnish  captivity, 
^ben  God  did  not  give  any  new  command  concemiug  die 
crown,  ihoiigh  the  royal  line  was  not  extinct,  we  find  the 
people  relui-n  to  the  old  Mosaical  foiiu  of  government 
lin.  They  were  one  while  tributaries  lo  Antiochus,  king 
Syria;  yet  when  he  enjoined  them  things  that  were 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  they  resisted  him,  and  his 
deputies,  under  the  conduct  of  tlieir  priests,  the  Maccabees, 
and  by  force  regained  their  former  liberty.  After  that, 
whoever  whs  accountei!  moEt  worthy  of  ii,  had  the  princi- 
pality conferred  upon  htm.  Till  at  last,  UarcanuSj  the  son 
of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Judah,  the  Maccabee,  having 
spoiled  David's  sepulchre,  eiilcrtained  foreign  soldiers,  and 
began  to  invest  the  priesthood  with  h  kind  of  regal  power. 
After  whose  time  his  son  Arielobulua  was  the  first  that 
assumed  the  crown :  he  was  a  tyrant  indeed,  and  yet  the 
people  stirred  not  against  him,  which  is  no  great  wonder, 
for  be  reigned  but  one  yenr.  And  he  himself  being  over- 
taken with  a  grievous  disease,  and  repenting  of  his  own 
cruelly  and  wickednees,  desired  nothing  more  than  to  die, 
and  bad  his  wish.  His  brother  Alexander  succeeded  him; 
"  and  against  him,"  you  say,  "  the  people  raised  no  in- 
surrection, though  be  were  a  tyrant  too."  And  this  lie 
might  have  gone  down  with  us,  if  Josepbus's  history  had 
not  been  extant.  We  should  then  have  bad  no  memory  of 
those  times,  but  what  your  Josippus  would  afford  us,  out  of 
whom  you  transcribe  a  few  senseless  and  useless  apoph- 
thegms of  the  Pharisees.  The  history  is  thus :  Alexander 
administered  the  public  affairs  ill,  both  in  war  and  peace, 
and  though  he  kept  in  pay  great  numbers  of  Pisidians  and 
Cibcians,  yet  could  he  not  protect  himself  from  the  rage  of 
the  people :  but  whilst  he  was  sacrificing  they  fell  npou 
him,  and  had  almost  smothered  him  with  boughs  of  palm- 
Ireee  and  citroo-irees.  Afterward  the  whole  nation  made 
war  upon  him  six  yeara,  during  which  time,  when  man^ 
thousands  of  the  Jow9  bad  been  slain,  and  be  himself, 
being  at  length  desirous  of  peace,  demanded  of  them,  wliat 
Ihey  would  nave  hira  to  do  to  satisfy  ihem,  they  told  him 
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tK)tliing  could  do  tliat  but  \m  blood,  nay,  lliitt  they  ahoald 
liardly  pardon  biin  afl:er  his  duath.  This  histor}-  yoti 
perceived  waa  not  for  your  purpose,  and  so  vou  put  it  off 
with  a  few  plmrisBical  sentences;  when  it  faud  been  much 
belter,  cither  to  have  let  it  quite  alone,  or  to  have  given  a 
true  relation  of  it ;  but  you  trust  to  lies  more  than  to  the 
truth  of  your  cause.  Even  those  eight  hundred  Pharisees, 
whom  he  comtnanded  to  be  crucified,  were  of  their  niunher 
that  had  taken  up  arms  agaitjst  him.  And  they  nilh  the 
rest  of  tlie  people  had  solemnly  protested,  that  if  they  could 
subdue  the  king's  forces,  and  get  his  person  into  their 
power,  tbey  ivoiild  put  him  to  death.  Ai^cr  the  death  of 
Alexander,  his  wife  Alexandra  took  the  government  upon 
her,  as  Alhaliab  had  formei'ly  done,  not  according  to  law, 
(for  you  have  confessed,  that  the  laws  of  the  Jews  admitted 
not  a  l^male  to  wear  the  crown,)  but  she  got  it  partly  fay 
force,  for  sbe  maintained  an  army  of  foreigners ;  and  partly 
by  favour,  for  she  had  brought  over  the  Pharisees  to  her 
interest,  which  sort  of  men  were  of  the  greatest  authority 
with  the  people.  Them  she  had  made  her  own,  by  putting 
the  power  into  their  hands,  and  retaining  to  herself  only 
the  name.  Just  as  the  Scotch  preshyterians  lately  allowed 
Charles  the  name  of  king,  but  upon  condition,  that  he 
would  let  them  be  king  in  effect.  After  the  death  of 
Alexandra,  Uyrcanus  and  Aristobidus,  her  sons,  contended 
far  the  novereignty ;  Aristobulua  was  more  industrious, 
and  having  a  greater  party,  forced  his  elder  brother  out  of 
the  kingdom.  A  while  after,  when  Pomney  passed 
tfaroi^h  Syria,  in  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war, 
tile  Jews,  supposing  they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  re> 
gaining  their  liberty,  by  referring  their  cause  to  him, 
dispatch  an  embassy  to  him  in  their  own  names;  they 
renounce  both  the  brothers ;  complain  that  they  had 
enslaved  them.  Pompey  deposed  Aristobulus,  leaves  the 
priesthood,  and  such  a  principality  as  the  laws  allowed,  to 
HyrcanuB  the  elder.  Prom  that  time  forward  he  was 
called  high-priest,  and  ethnarcha.  After  these  times  in 
the  reign  oi'  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod,  the  Jews  sent 
fifty  amhassadore  to  Augustus  Cffisar ;  accused  Herod  that 
wax  dead,  and  Archelaus  his  son,  tliat  then  reigned ;  they 
deposed  him  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  and  petitioned  the 
a  2 
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cmneror,  that  the  people  of  ihe  Jews  might  be  goreniod 
vciuiout  a  king,  OGesai'  was  moved  at  their  entreaty,  and 
did  not  appoint  a  king  over  tliera,  but  a  governor,  whom 
tliey  culled  an  elhnai'ch.  When  that  governor  had  pre- 
sided ten  years  over  Juilea,  the  people  sent  ambassailora 
ugain  to  Roue,  and  accused  him  of  tyranny.  Ceeaar  heard 
tliein  graciously ;  sent  lor  the  governor,  c-ondenined  liim  10 
perpetual  exile,  and  banished  him  to  Vienna.  Answer  me, 
now,  that  people  that  accused  their  own  princes,  that 
desired  their  condemnnt ion,  that  desired  iheii'  punislimeot, 
would  not  they  themselves  rather,  if  it  bad  been  in  their 
]towei-,  and  that  they  mi^ht  have  had  their  choice,  would 
not  they,  I  say,  rather  have  put  them  to  death  themsetves  ? 
Yoa  do  not  deny,  but  that  the  people  and  the  nobles  often 
rook  up  arms  against  the  Roman  deputies,  when  by  their 
avarice,  or  their  cruellj-,  their  government  was  burdensome 
and  oppressive.  But  you  give  a  ridiculous  reason  for  this, 
as  all  the  rest  of  yours  are.  You  say,  "  they  were  not  yet 
accustomed  to  the  yoke;"  very  like  they  were  not,  under 
Alexandei',  Herod,  and  his  son.  "  But,"  say  yon,  "  tbi'v 
would  not  raise  war  against  Caius  Cteeur,  nor  Pelronius.'' 
I  confess  they  did  not,  and  they  did  very  prudently  in  ab- 
elaining,  for  they  were  not  able.  Will  you  bear  tneirown 
words  on  that  occasion  ?  "  We  will  not  make  war,"  say 
tbey,  "because  we  cannot."  That  thing,  which  they 
themselves  acknowledge  they  refrained  from  for  want  of 
ability,  yon,  false  hypocrite,  pretend  they  abstained  from 
out  of  religion.  Then  vritb  a  great  deal  of  toil  yoiido  just 
nothing  at  all ;  for  you  endeavour  to  prove  out  of  the 
iiitbers,  (though  you  had  done  it  as  superficially  before,) 
lliat  kings  are  to  be  prayed  for.  That  good  kings  are  to 
be  prayed  for,  no  man  denies  ;  nay,  and  bad  ones  too,  bq 
long  as  there  are  any  hopes  of  them ;  so  wo  ought  to  pray 
for  high  way  men,  and  for  our  enemies.  But  how  ?  not  that 
they  may  plunder,  spoil,  and  murder  us ;  but  tliat  they  may 
repent.  We  pray  both  for  thieves  and  enemies ;  and  yW 
who  ever  dreamed,  but  that  it  was  lawCiil  to  put  the  laws  in 
execution  against  one,  and  to  fight  agamst  the  other?  I 
value  not  the  Egyptian  lituigy  that  you  (juote ;  but  the  priest 
that  you  mention,  who  prayed  that  Commodus  might  suo- 
<Ked  his  father  in  the  empire,  did  not  pray  for  anything, 
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iprecated  ai\  the  mi««hids  imaginable 
"  that  we  have  broken  our 
laith,  which  we  engaged  more  than  once,  in  sulemn  as- 
fifmblieH,  to  pret^erve  the  authority  and  majesty  uf  thu 
kin^."  But  because  liereafter  you  are  more  lar^  upon 
that  subject,  I  shall  pass  it  by  in  this  place;  and  lulk  willi 
you  when  you  come  to  it  apain.  You  return  then  to  thi! 
fathers;  concerning  whom  lake  this  in  I'liort.  Wlialever 
they  say,  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  authority  of  tile 
.Scriptures,  or  by  good  reason,  shall  be  of  no  more  regacd 
with  me,  than  if  any  other  ordinary  man  had  said  it.  T!iu 
lirst  that  you  quote  is  Teitullian,  who  is  noorthoilox  wri> 
ler,  notorious  formi<uy  errors  ;  whose  authority,  if  he  weru 
of  your  opinion,  would  stand  you  in  no  stead.  I)ut  wliat 
eayshe?  He  condemns  tumults  and  rebellions.  So  do 
we.  But  in  saying  so,  we  do  not  mean  to  deetioy  all  the 
people's  rights  and  privileges,  all  the  authority  of  senates, 
ihepowerof  aUmagislratea,  the  king  only  excepted.  The 
fathers  declaim  against  seditiona  rashly  raised  by  the  giddy 
heat  of  the  multitude ;  they  speak  not  of  the  infiirior  ma^ 
gistrates,  of  senates,  of  parliaments  encouraging  tlie  people 
to  a  lawful  apposing  of  a  tyrant.  Hence  Ambrose,  whom 
you  quote:  "  Not  to  resist,"  says  be,  "  hut  to  weep  and  to 
sigh,  these  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  priesihwd  ;  what  one 
is  there  of  our  little  number,  who  daresay  to  the  emperor, 
I  do  not  hke  your  laws?  This  is  not  allowed  the  priests, 
and  shall  laymen  pretend  to  it?"  It  is  evident  of  what 
sort  of  persons  he  speaks,  v'lx.  of  the  priests,  and  such  of 
the  people  as  are  private  men,  not  of  the  magistrates.  You 
see  by  how  weak  and  preposterous  a  reason  he  lighted  a 
torch  as  it  were  to  the  disaensions  that  were  afterwards  to 
arise  betwixt  the  laity  and  the  clergy  concerning  even  civil 
or  temporal  laws.  But  because  you  think  you  pressed 
hardest  upon  us  with  the  examjiles  of  the  primitive  Chj-is- 
lians,  who  though  they  were  harassed  as  much  as  a  people 


appear,  in   the  fii«!  plac 


could  be,  yet,  you  say,  "  they  n 

the  emperor:'    I  will  make  il 

that  for  the  most  pan  they  could  not;    secondly, 

whenever  they  could,  they  did:  and  thirdly,  that  whether 

they  did  or  did  not,  they  were  such  a  soriof  people,  as  that 

iheirexample  deserves  but  to  have  litilesway  with  us     First, 
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ihoreCore,  no  man  can  be  ignonint  of  this,  that  when  the 
commonwealth  of  Roraft  etpireii,  tlie  whole  and  aovereiga 
power  in  tiie  empire  was  settled  in  the  emperor ;  that  all 
the  soldiers  were  under  his  pay;  insomuch  that  if  tho 
wliole  body  of  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  all  the 
common  people,  had  endeavourod  to  work  a  change,  they 
might  have  made  way  for  a  massacre  of  themselves,  hut 
could  (lot  in  any  probabiUty  retrieve  their  lost  liberty  :  for 
the  empire  ivould  still  have  continued,  though  they  might 
perhaps  have  been  so  lucky  as  to  have  killed  the  emperor. 
This  being  so,  what  could  the  Chrisiians  do?  Il  is  true, 
there  were  a  great  many  of  them  ;  but  ibey  were  dispersed, 
they  were  generally  persons  of  mean  quality,  and  but  of 
small  interest  in  the  world.  How  many  of  them  would 
one  legion  have  been  able  to  keep  in  awe?  Could  eo  in- 
considerable a  body  of  men  as  they  were  in  those  days  eTer 
expect  to  accomplish  an  enterprise  that  many  iamoaa 
generals,  and  whole  armies  of  tried  soldiers,  had.lost  their 
Iivea  in  attempting?  When  about  300  yeare  after  our 
Saviour's  nativity,  which  was  near  upon  20  years  before 
the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  when  Dioclesian  waa 
emperor,  there  was  but  one  CJirisCian  legiou  in  the  whole 
Roman  empire ;  which  le^on,  for  no  other  reason  thaa 
iKcause  it  consisted  of  Christians,  was  slain  by  the  rest  of 
the  army  at  a  town  in  France  called  Octodururo.  "  The 
Christians,"  say  yon,  "  conspired  not  with  Cassius,  with 
AlbiniiB,  with  Niger;"  and  does  Tertullian  think  they 
merited  by  not  being  willing  to  lose  their  lives  in  the 
quarrels  of  infidels?  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the 
Chi'isliane  could  not  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Roman  emperors ;  anrl  it  could  he  no  ways  advantageous 
to  their  mterest  to  conspire  with  infidels,  as  long  as  heathen 
emperors  reigned.  But  that  afterwards  the  Christiana 
made  war  upun  tyrants,  and  defended  themselves  by  fores 
of  arms  when  there  was  occasion,  and  many  timesrevenged 
upon  tyrants  their  enormities,  1  am  now  about  to  maka 
appear.  In  the  first  place,  Constantine,  being  a  Christian^ 
made  war  upon  Licinius,  aud  cut  him  off,  who  was  | 
his  pariner  in  the  sovereign  power,  because  he  moWted  J 
the  £asiern  Chiistians  ;  by  which  act  of  his  he  declared  I 
thus  much  at  least,  that  one  magistrate  might  punisk  il 
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knothf^r:  fc  he  for  his  subjects'  sake  punished  Licmiiis, 
wMo  to  all  intents  was  as  ahsoliite  in  the  empire  as  hiinselt; 
anJ  did  oai  leave  the  vengeance  to  God  aloue.  Liciniiis 
niiirlit  Imve  done  the  same  to  Conslanttae  if  there  had  been 
the  like  occasion.  60,  then,  if  the  matter  be  not  wholly 
ifserved  to  God's  own  tribunal,  but  thai  men  have  sorae- 
thing  lo  do  in  the  case,  why  did  not  the  parliament  of 
England  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  king  Charles,  that 
Constanline  did  to  licinius?  The  soldiers  made  Con- 
stantine  what  he  was;  but  our  laws  have  made  our  par- 
liaments equal,  nay,  superior,  to  our  kings.'  The  inha- 
bitants of  Constantinople  resisted  Constunttus,  Bn  Arian 
emperor,  by  force  of  arms,  as  long  as  they  were  able;  they 
opposed  Hermogenes,  whom  he  had  sent  with  a  military 
power  to  depose  Paul,  an  orthodox  bishop ;  the  house, 
whither  he  jad  betaken  himself  for  security,  they  fired 
about  his  ears,  and  at  last  killed  him  right  out.  Constana 
ihi'eatened  to  make  war  upon  his  brother  Constantiua, 
tinleoB  he  would  restore  Paul  and  Athanasiiis  to  their 
liishopricB.  You  see  those  holy  fathers,  when  their  bishop- 
rics were  in  dimmer,  were  not  ashamed  to  stir  up  their 
prince's  own  brother  to  make  war  upon  him.  Not  long 
after,  the  Christian  soldiers,  who  then  made  wnom  they 
would  emperors,  put  to  death  Constans,  the  son  of  Con- 
Elant'nus,  because  he  behaved  himself  dissolutely  and 
proudly  in  the  government,  and  translated  the  empire  to 
Magnentiup.  Nay,  those  very  persons  that  saluted  Julian 
by  the  name  of  emperor,  against  Constantius'a  will,  who 
was  actually  in  possession  of  the  empire,  (for  Juhan  was  not 
then  an  apostate,  but  a  virtuous  and  valiant  person,)  era 
they  not  amongst  the  number  of  those  primitive  Christians 
whose  example  you  propose  tousfor  our  imitation?  Which 
action  of  theirs,  when  Constantiua  by  his  letters  to  the 
people  very  sharply  and  earnestly  forbade,  (which  letters 
were  openly  read  lo  them,)  ihey  all  cried  out  unanimously 
that  themselves  had  but  done  what  the  provincial  magis 
trates,  the  army,  and  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth 
had  decreed.  The  same  persons  declared  war  against 
Constantius,  and  contributed  as  much  as  in  them  lay  to 
deprive  him  both  of  his  government  and  his  life.  How 
did  the  inhabitants  of  Antiodi  behave  themselves,  who 
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ley  pray 


'ed  for  Julian  after  he  bee 


n  apos<  ' 

1  pre^nce,  and 


lalo.  whom  they  used  to  i 

ecoffing  at  hie  lung  beard,  bid  him  make  ropes  of  it !  npon 
the  news  of  whose  deatii  they  oficnni  puhUe  thanksgivings, 
made  leasts,  and  gave  other  public  demonstratiuas  of  joy, 
Do  you  think  they  used,  when  he  was  aliri;,  to  pray  titi 
the  continuance  of  his  life  and  health?  Nay,  is  it  not  re>J 
ported  that  a  Christian  soldier,  in  his  own  ai 
author  of  his  death  ?  Sozomen,  a  writer  of  eecleBiastical 
history,  does  not  deny  it,  but  corainendB  him  that  did  it,  if 
the  fact  were  so.  "  For  it  is  no  wonder,"  says  he,  "  that 
some  of  his  own  soldiers  mi^^ht  think  within  himself  that 
not  only  the  Greeks,  but  all  mankind,  hitherto  bad  agi-eed 
that  it  was  a  commendable  action  to  kill  a  tyrant 
that  they  deserve  all  men's  praise  who  are  willing 
themselves  to  procure  the  liberty  of  all  others;  bo  tnat  that 
soldier  ought  not  rashly  to  be  condemned,  who,  in  tti 
cause  of  God  and  of  religion,  was  so  xeaious  and  valiant. 
These  are  the  words  of  Sozomen,  a  good  and  religious' 
man  of  that  age,  by  which  we  may  easily  apprehend  what 
the  general  opinion  of  pious  men  in  those  days  was  upon 
this  point.  Ambrose  himself  being  commanded  by  the 
emperor  Valcntinian  the  younger,  to  depart  from  Milan, 
refused  to  obey  him,  but  defended  himself  and  the  palace 
by  force  of  arma  against  the  emperor's  officers,  and  look 
upon  him,  eonlrary  to  his  own  doctrine,  to  resist  the  higher 
powers.  There  whs  a  great  sedition  raised  at  Conslanli- 
iiople  agaiuaC  the  emperor  Arcadius,  more  than  once,  by 
reason  of  Chrysostom's  exile.  Hitherto  I  have  shewn 
Jiow  the  primitive  Christians  behaved  themselves  toward. 
tyrants ;  how  not  only  the  Christian  soldiers  and  the 
people,  but  the  fathers  of  the  church  themselves,  have  both 
made  war  upon  them,  and  opjiosed  them  with  force,  and 
all  this  before  St.  Austin's  time  :  for  you  yourself  are 
pleased  to  go  down  no  lower ;  and,  therefore,  I  make  no 


•  On  the  querrel  of  [he  emperor  .lulian  with  (he  people  of  AnCioch, 

Jje  reader  msy  eonsuJl  Gibbon's  History  of  Ihe  Dechiie  and  Fell  id    I 

^Ae  KoiDut  Empire,  vol.  iy,  pp.  12S-H9.     The  nccounl  of  JulianH  J 
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fcy  Maximiis,  a  senator,  for  commiltinsj  adultery  wilh  iii* 
wilej  nor  do  1  mention  AviLuh,  tlie  emperor,  wlion»,  be- 
cause tie  disbamled  tlie  Mtldiers,  and  betook  himself  wholly 
toaluituriouE  life,  the  Rnman  senate imniediately  deposed; 
because  these  tiling's  eame  to  pass  some  years  after  St. 
Austin's  death.  But  all  this  I  give  you.  Suppose  I  had 
not  mentioned  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians ; 
suppose  they  never  had  stirred  in  opposition  to  tyrants; 
8up|iose  they  had  accounted  it  unlawful  ao  to  do ;  I  will 
make  it  appear  that  they  wci'e  not  such  persons  as  that  ne 
ought  to  rely  upon  their  authority,  oi'  cau  salely  follow 
their  example.  Long  before  Constantine's  time  the  gene- 
rality of  Christians  had  lost  much  of  the  primitive  sanctii} 
and  integrity  both  of  their  doctrine  and  manners.  After- 
wards, when  he  had  vastly  enriched  the  church,  they 
began  to  fall  in  love  with  honour  and  civil  power,  and 
then  the  Christian  religion  went  to  wreck.  First  luxury 
and  sloth,  and  then  a  great  drove  of  heresies  and  immo- 
ralities, broke  loose  among  them ;  and  these  begot  envy, 
halivd,  and  discord,  which  abounded  everywhere.  At 
last,  they  that  were  linked  together  into  ot)c  brotherhood  by 
that  holy  band  of  religion,  were  as  much  at 
strife  among  themselves  as  the  most  bitter  e 
world  could  be.  No  revei'ence  for,  no  consideration  of, 
their  duty  was  left  among  ihera :  the  soidiers  and  com- 
manders of  the  army,  as  ott  as  they  pleased  themttelves, 
created  netv  emperors,  and  sometimes  killed  good  ones  aa 
well  as  bad.  I  need  not  mention  such  as  Verannio,  Maxi- 
mus,  Eugenius,whom  the  soldiers  all  of  a  sudden  advanced 
and  made  them  emperors  ;  nor  Gratiaii,  an  excellent 
prince;  nor  Valentiniati  the  younger,  who  was  none  of 
the  worst,  and  yet  were  put  to  death  by  them  It  is  true, 
these  things  were  acted  by  the  soldiers,  and  soldiers  in  the 
field ;  but  those  soldiers  were  Christians,  and  lived  in  that 
age  which  you  call  evangelical,  and  whose  example  you 
propose  to  us  for  our  imitation.  Now  you  shall  hear  how 
the  clei^y  managed  themselves  :  pastors  and  bishops,  and 
sometimes  those  vei'y  fathers  whom  we  admire  and  extol 
tot  BO  liigli  a  degree,  every  one  of  whom  was  a  leader  of 
tliMF  several  flocks;  those  very  men,  I  say,  fought  for 
their  bishoprics  as  tyrants  did  for  their  soverei^rnty ;  some- 
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times  througliuut  the  city,  sometime!!  in  tba  very  chiircliesi 
sometimes  at  tlje  altur,  clergymen  and  litymen  fought  pro- 
misouously;  they  slew  one  another,  and  great  alaughtera 
were  racule  on  both  sides.*  You  may  remember  Damasus 
and  UrcisinU3,  who  were  con lem  porn ries  with  Ambrose. 
Il  would  be  too  long  to  velate  the  tumultuary  insurrectionB 
of  the  inhabitants  ot'  Constantinople,  An tiouh,  and  Alex- 
andria, especially  those  under  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  Cyrillua,  whom  you  extol  as  a  preacher  up  of 
obedience,  when  the  monks  in  that  fight,  within  the  city, 
had  almost  slain  Orestes,  Theodosius's  deputy.  Now  wlio 
can  sufficiently  wonder  at  your  impudence,  or  carelessnesa 
and  neglect  ?  "  Till  St.  Austin's  time,"  say  you  ;  "  and 
lower  down  than  the  ege  that  he  lived  in,  there  is  not  any 
mention  extant  in  history  of  imy  private  person,  of  any 
commander,  or  of  any  number  oi  CDnsplrators,  that  ha,ve 

fut  iheii'  prince  to  ileutli,  or  taken  up  oi-ms  gainst  him." 
have  named  to  ytiu,  out  of  known  and  approved  bislories, 
both  private  persons  and  magistrate!",  that  with  their  own 
hands  have  slain  not  only  bad  hut  very  good  princes : 
whole  armies  of  Christians,  many  bishops  among  theoi, 
that  have  fought  against  their  own  emperors.  You  pro- 
duce some  of  the  fathers,  that,  with  a  great  flourish  of 
words,  persuade  or  boast  of  obedience  to  princes  :  and  I, 
on  the  other  side,  produce  both  those  same  fathers,  and 
Others  besides  them,  that  by  their  actions  have  declined 
obedience  to  their  princes,  even  in  lawful  things ;  have  de- 
fended themselves   with  a  military  force  against  them; 

■  Had  GibboD  himself  made  a  rccapilulatiDn  of  ibc  Crimea  and 
oran  of  lbs  early  aifa  of  CtaiimiBnitf ,  he  would  not  have  gioint^  them 
om  wTtfa  ^ealer  frsdom  dt  a  matt  veheiueat  comlemnatioD ;  and  yet 
JliUoa,  though  Kvere  upon  out  foreftihera  and  their  faiih,  was,  both  in 
filing  and  prattke,  one  of  the  tnost  relisioua  of  mankind.  This  Bbo»» 
how  piKlicable  11  is  lo  unite  much  indianaiLon  ^^alnst  the  vices  of  one 
net  or  parly  with  a  profbund  reverence  for  ita  doclriniH  or  principles, 
and  how  the  most  pious  men  are  often  the  most  eainest  in  the  enpoaura 
of  abuses.  For  the  onormoiu  multitude  of  here»iai  which  «pruDg  up  in 
those  primidTe  sses,  you  need  not  refer  to  Gibbon,  who  was  an  im- 
pugner  and  enemy  to  Christianity;  but  to  the  ecclesiastical  hiiioriani, 
bolh  Catholic  and  Protestant,  who  cannot  do  otherwise  than  relate  iio» 
proliHc  error  became,  as  lonn  an  men  departed  a  single  step  from  the 
ainiple  faith  of  the  gospel.  From  those  day.  to  our  own,  beresiea  have  Rone 
on  multiplyinft  if  we  ought  to  apply  to  new  sects  a  nam*  which,  though 
hanuleu  al  Iir.t,  has  now  acquired  an  obje«..in«bl  e  nicamng— f- 
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Tfliers  tliat  have  opposed  forcibly,  and  wounded  their  de- 
piities;  nnd  citliers  tliat,  being  competitora  for  biithuprics, 
liHve  Rmintairied  civil  Wat's  against  one  another,  as  if  it 
"ere  lawful  for  Chrii'lians  lo  wage  war  with  Christians  for 
n  fiir^liojiriu,  and  citizens  with  citizens,  but  unlawful  to 
fight  agiiinst  a  tyrant  in  defence  of  our  liberty,  of  our 
wives  and  children,  and  of  our  lives  themselves.  "Who 
would  own  Biiuh  fathers  as  these  ?  You  produce  St. 
AuEtin,  who,  you  say,  asserts  that "  The  poner  of  a  master 
over  his  servants,  and  a  prince  over  his  subjects,  is  one  and 
the  same  thing."  Bnt  I  answer,  if  St.  Austin  asseit  any 
such  thing,  he  asserts  what  neither  our  Saviour,  nor  any 
of  his  apostles,  ever  asserted  ;  though  for  tiie  confirmation 
of  that  assertion,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  false, 
he  pretends  to  rely  wholly  upon  their  aulbority.  The 
three  or  four  last  pages  of  this  fourth  chapter  are  stufied 
with  mere  lies,  or  things  carelessly  and  loosely  put  toge- 
ther, tliHt  Hie  little  to  the  purpose :  and  that  every  one  that 
reads  them  will  discover  by  what  ha«  been  said  already. 
For  what  concerns  the  pope,  against  whom  you  declaim  t> 
90  loudly,  I  am  content  you  should  bawl  at  him  till  you 
are  hoarse.  But  whereas  you  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
gnorantthat "  all  that  called  themselves  Christians  yielded 
»n  entire  obedience  to  princes,  whether  good  or  bad,  till 
ihe  papal  power  grew  lo  that  height,  that  it  was  acknow- 
ledtied  superior  to  tliat  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  till  he 
look  upon  him  to  absolve  iiubjects  from  their  allegiance :" 
I  have  sufficiently  proved  by  many  examples,  before  and 
since  the  age  that  St.  Auguslin  lived  in,  that  nothing  can 
lie  more  false.  Neilhei"  does  that  seem  to  have  much 
more  truth  in  it,  which  you  say  in  the  last  place;  viz.  that 
(lOpe  Zachary  absolved  the  Fierc!)men  from  tlieir  oaih  of 
allegiance  'o  their  king.  For  Fmncis  Huttoman,  nho 
was  bnill  a  Frenchman  and  a  lawyer,  and  a  very  learned 
man,  in  the  13th  ciiapter  of  his  Francogallia,  denies  that 
either  Chilperic  waK  deposed,  or  the  kingdom  translated 
lo  Pepin,  by  the  pope's  authority  ;  and  he  proves  out  of 
veiy  ancient  chronicles  of  lliat  nation,  that  ihe  whole  affair 
was  transacted  in  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  uc- 
cordmg  to  the  original  cotivunition  of  that  govcmiUfnt. 
Which,  being  once  done,  the  Fieneh  histories,  and  yait. 
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SEnobary  himseir,  deny  that  tliere  was  a 
Biilviiig  his  subjects  from  theii'  allf^iance.  For  not  oalf\ 
Hottoman,  but  Guiccard,  a,  very  eminent  bislorian  of  tlia 
nation,  informs  us  that  the  ancient  reconlsof  the  kingdc: 
of  France  testify  that  the  subJectB  of  that  nation,  upon  ti 
tirst  in^ititution  of  kingship  amongst  tbem,  reserved  a  powAf  ' 
to  (hemselves,  both  of  choosing  their  princes  anil  of  de- 
posing ihem  again,  if  they  thought  fit ;  anii  that  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  wliich  they  took,  whs  upon  this  expretis  con- 
dition; to  wit,  that  the  king  should  likewise  perlbnu  what 
at  his  coronation  he  swore  to  do.  So  that  if  kings,  by 
misgoverning  tbo  people  committed  to  their  charge,  iirst 
broke  their  own  oath  to  their  subjects,  there  needs  no  pope 
to  dispense  with  the  people's  oaths  ;  the  kings  tliemselves, 
by  their  own   perfidiousness,  having  absolved  tlifir  sub- 

1'ecls.  And,  tinally,  pope  Zachary  himselli  in  a  letter  of 
lis  to  the  French,  wliich  you  yourself  quote,  renounces 
and  ascribes  to  the  people  that  authority  which  you  say 
he  aesunies  to  himself:  for  if  a  prince  he  accountable  to 
the  people,  being  beholden  to  them  for  his  royalty ;  if  the 
people,  since  tbey  make  kings,  have  the  some  right  to  de- 

Eie  them,  as  the  very  words  of  that  pope  are  ;  it  is  not 
ely  that  the  Frenchmen  would  by  any  oath  depart  ju 
the  least  from  that  ancient  right,  or  ever  tie  up  their  own 
hands,  so  as  not  to  have  ihe  same  right  that  their  ancestors 
always  had  to  depose  bad  princes,  as  wtill  as  to  honour  and  J 
obey  good  ones ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  thought  lben]o4 
selves  obliged  to  yield  that  obedience  to  tyrants,  whicb^ 
they   swore   to  yield  only  to  good   princes.     A   peopltj 
obliged  to  obeilience  by  such  an  oath,  is  discharged  o"  ' 
obligation  when  a  lawful  princ*  becomes  a  tyrant,  or  giveifl 
hitui«elf  over  to  sloth  and  voluptuousness ;   the  rule  (  ' 
justice,  the  very  law  of  nature,  dispenses  with  such  i 
pie's  allegiance.    80  that,  evrn  by  the  pope's  own  opinioaj 
the  people  were  under  no  obligatioit  to  yield  obedience  t^ 
Chifpenc,  and  consequently  bad  no  need  of  a  dispeiisatioafl 


CHAPTER  V. 

Though  I  am  of  opinion,  Salmasii 

thai  tiie  law  of  God  does  exactly  ag 
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nature ,  bo  that  having  ehonn  what  the  law  of  God  if, 
witb  respect  to  princes,  an<l  wlmi  the  practice  hag  been  ol 
the  people  of  God,  botb  Jews  and  Christiana,  I  have  at  llie 
same  lime,  end  by  the  same  di^^course,  made  appear  what 
is  moat  Qgreeahle  to  the  law  of  nature ;  yet  because  you  pre- 
tend "to  confute  us  most  powerfully  by  the  law  of  nature,"  I 
vili  be  content  to  admit  that  to  be  necessary,  which  before  I 
had  thought  would  be  superfluous,  that  in  this  chapter  I 
may  demonsti'ate,  that  nothing  it  more  suitable  to  the  law  of 
nHture,  than  that  punishment  be  in6icted  upon  tyrants. 
Which  if  I  do  not  evince,  I  will  then  agree  with  you,  that 
likewise  by  the  law  of  God  they  are  exempt,  I  do  not 
purpose  to  frame  a  long  discourse  of  nature  in  general, 
and  the  original  of  civil  societies  ;  that  argument  baa  been 
lai^ely  handled  by  many  learned  men,  both  Greek  and 
Latin.  But  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  short  as  may  be : 
.  and  my  design  is  not  so  mnch  to  confute  you,  (who  would 
willingly  have  spared  this  pains,)  as  to  shew  that  you  con- 
line  yourself,  and  destroy  your  own  positions.  I  will  begin 
with  that  first  position,  which  you  lay  down  as  a  funda- 
nieniat,  and  that  shall  be  the  groundwork  of  my  ensuing 
discourBC.  "  The  law  of  nature,"  say  you,  "  is  u  princi- 
ple imprinted  on  all  men's  minds,  to  regard  the  good  of  all 
mankind,  considering  men  as  united  together  in  societies. 
But  this  innate  principle  cannot  procure  that  common  good, 
unless,  as  thei'e  are  people  that  must  be  governed,  so  that 
veiy  principle  ascertain  who  shall  govern  tliem."  To  wit, 
lest  the  stronger  oppress  the  weaker,  and  those  persons, 
who,  for  tbeir  mutual  safety  and  protection  have  united 
themselves  together,  should  he  disunited  and  divided  by 
injury  and  violence,  and  reduced  to  a  bestial  savage  life 
again.  This  I  suppose  is  what  you  mean.  "  Out  of  the 
mber  of  those  that  united  into  one  body,"  you  say,  "  tberd 
must  needs  have  been  some  chosen,  who  excelled  the  rest 
in  wisdom  and  valour;  that  they,  eiiherby  force  or  by  per- 
suasion, might  restraint  those  that  were  refractory,  and 
keep  them  within  due  bounds.  Sometimes  it  would  sii 
tall  out,  that  one  single  person,  whose  conduct  and  valour 
IB  extraordinary,  might  be  able  to  do  this,  and  sometimes 
)re  assisted  one  another  witb  their  advice  and  counsel. 
But  since  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  man  sliould  ordoi 
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his  consuItn^H 


all  tliiiies  bimsclf,  tlicre  was  a  neceDsily  of  his  c 
with  others,  and  taking  Mwe  tnlo  pai-t  of  ibe  go 
with  himself;  bo  ihat  whether  a  single  person  r 
whether  the  supreme  pouer  reside  in  tlie  hody  of  thr 
people,  einre  it  is  impossible,  that  all  ehoiiSd  adminiBtei 
the  aifaire  of  (he  commonwealtb,  or  that  any  one  mai 
should  do  all,  ilie  giTemnient  does  always  lie  upsn  the 
shoulders  of  many."  Andatieninrdsyousay,  "  bolhfonnt 
of  government,  whether  by  many  or  a  lew,  or  by  a  single 
ppi'Bon,  are  equally  according  lu  tlie  law  of  nature,  viz. 
That  it  is  impossibie  for  any  single  person  bo  to  govern  alone, 
as  not  tDadmit  others  intoa^noreof  the  government  witli 
himself."  Though  I  might  have  mkeD  all  this  out  of  tlw 
third  book  of  Aristotle's  Politics,  I  chose  rather  to  trao- 
scribe  it  out  of  your  own  book;  for  you  stole  it  from  him, 
as  Prometheus  did  fire  from  Juuiter,  to  the  ruin  of  mo- 
narchy, and  overilirow  of  yourseil'  and  your  own  opinion. 
For  inquire  as  diligently  as  you  can  for  your  life  into  the  law 
of  nature,*  as  you  have  described  it,  you  will  not  find  the 
least  footstep  in  It  of  kingly  power,  as  you  explain  it.  "The 
law  of  nature,'"  say  you,  in  ordering  who  should  "  govern 
others,  respected  the  universal  good  of  all  mankind."  It  did 
not  then  regard  the  private  good  of  any  particular  person, 

•  Sir  RoljCTl  f  ilmer  seems,  in  writing  bia  Patriarcha,  to  have  had  the 
irark  of  Sslniuius  before  bim,  and  to  have  dilijienliy  copied  all  h' 
HTOH  and  ahsiirdiiies.  Alyemiin  Sidney,  cberefore,  when  he  can 
write  big  Discourses  on  Government,  in  opposition  Co  Filmer, 
Ibrcol  to  go  again  over  tbe  ground  whicb  I^IilCon  had  trodden. 

gealle  Iban  Itlilion,  and  ireaU  tbe  autbor  oF  the  PaCriaicba  as  ai 
poitnr,  who  wilfully  propagated  folaE  docCriiies,  and  sought  ti   ' 
mwiliind  into  political  opinions  desiruclive  of  iheir  happioess. 
to  vaTloDi  circumalaucea,  the  Discourses  on  Government  never  ■ 
a  wide  eirculatiun,  so  Ihnl  Locke  thought  it  necennry  to  reco 
the  contest  with  Filmer,  in  hie  famous  Trealiie  on  tinTerament; 
hia  cnntrovetsf  vith  tbat  obsolete  writer  hiu  been  greatlf  pr^ud 
M   the  popularity  of   his  nwn  work,  becautie  people  are  apt  ti 
gine  that  tbe  rejutation  of  an  obscure  sophist  is  necessarily  a 
«f  temporary  interest,   which   need  not  be  bad  recourse  to  afi 
occasion  which  called  it  forth   had  passed  away.      But  boib   J 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  Locke  bave  so  much   in  their  political  ■ 
(bat  ii  original  and  of  geneni  application,  that  they  may    ' 
read  with  jiroBt,  though  they  refer  lo  the  writings  of  advei 
would  ion^  ago  hsee  been  utterly  furgoiien  but  for  thetn. 
cnlurli  AlMeroon  Sidney's  OiuounKS,  chap.  ii.  (.  SI.  — En. 
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iDOt  of  a  prince ;  bo  that  the  king  is  for  the  peopli,  and 
consequently  the  people  superior  lo  liitn  :  ^hich  bein? 
allowed,  it  is  impossible  that  princes  should  have  any  right 
to  oppress  or  enslave  the  people ;  that  the  inferior  should 
have  right  to  tyrannize  over  the  Bopeiior.  Su  that  eiiice 
kings  cannot  pretend  lo  any  right  '.o  do  mischief,  the  rieht 
of  the  people  mu^t  be  acknuwled^tnl,  accordin<!;  to  the  kw 
of  nature,  to  be  superior  to  that  of  princes ;  and  therefore, 
by  the  same  right,  that  before  kingi^iip  was  known,  men 
united  their  strength  and  counsels  for  their  mutual  safety 
and  defence ;  by  the  same  right,  that  for  the  preserratioR 
uf  alt  men's  liberty,  peace,  and  safety,  they  appointed  one 
or  more  to  govern  the  rest;  by  the  same  right  they  may 
depose  those  very  persons  whom  for  their  valour  or  wisdom  i 
they  advanced  to  the  government,  or  any  oiliers  that  ride  1 
disorderly,  if  they  find  them,  by  reason  of  tbeir  slothful-  i> 
ness,  folly,  or  impiety,  unfit  for  government :  since  nature     \ 

does  not  r^ard  the  good  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  but  of  all  in J 

genera!.  For  what  sort  of  persons  were  they  whom  you 
suppose  to  have  been  chosen?  You  sav,  "They  were  such  ^ 
as  excelled  in  courage  and  conduct,'  to  wit,  siioh  as  by 
nature  seemed  fittest  for  government ;  who  by  reason 
of  their  excellent  wisdom  and  valour  were  enabled  to  under- 
take 80  great  a  charge.  The  consequence  of  this  I  lake 
to  be,  that  right  of  succession  is  not  by  the  law  of 
nature ;  that  no  man  by  the  law  of  nature  has  right  to 
be  king,  unless  he  e^ccel  all  others  in  wisdom  and  course ; 
that  all  such  as  reign  and  want  these  qualifications,  are  ad- 
vanced to  the  government  by  force  or  faction,  have  no 
right  by  the  law  of  nature  to  be  what  they  are,  hut  ought 
rather  to  be  slaves  than  princes.  For  nature  appoints  that 
wise  men  should  govern  fools,  not  that  wicked  men  should 
rule  over  good  men,  fools  over  wise  men;  and  consequently 
they  that  take  the  goveinment  out  of  such  men's  liaode, 
act  according  to  the  law  of  nature.  To  what  end  nature 
directs  wise  men  should  bear  ihe  rule,  you  shall  hear  in 
yourown  words:  viz.  "That  by  force  or  by  persuasion,  they 
maT  keep  such  as  are  unruly  within  due  bounds.''  But  how 
Bhuuld  he  keep  others  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty, 
that  iiegiects,  or  is  ignorant  of,  or  wilfully  acts  contrary 
to  his  (iwu  '     Allege  non',  if  you  can,  any  dictate  of  nature 


by  which  we  are  enjoined  to  npglect  the  wise  itiHtilutions  of 

the  Ihw  of  nature,  and  have  no  reeard  to  them  irj  civil  and 
public  conceiTiB,  when  we  see  what  great  and  admirable 
things  nature  hersell'  efFi?cte  in  things  that  are  inanimate 
and  void  of  Bcnse,  rather  than  lose  tier  end.  Produce  any 
rule  of  nature,  or  natural  justice,  by  which  inferior  crimi- 
nals ought  to  hi',  puniabed,  but  kings  and  princes  to  go 
unpunished;  and  not  only  so,  litit  though  guilty  of  the 
greatest  crimes  imaginable,  be  Imd  in  reverence  and  almost 
adored.  You  agree,  thai  "all  forms  of  government, 
wlietherby  many,  or  few,  or  by  a  single  person,  are  equally 
agreeable  to  tlie  law  of  nature."  So  that  the  person  of  a 
king  is  not  by  the  law  of  nature  more  sacred  than  a  senate 
of  nobles,  or  magistrates,  chosen  from  amongst  the  com- 
mon people,  who  you  grant  may  be  punished,  and  ought 
to  be  if  liiey  offend  ;  and  consequently,  kings  ought  to  be 
so  too,  who  are  appointed  to  rule  for  the  very  same  end 
and  purpose  that  other  magiwtr'ateB  are.  "  For,"  say  you, 
"  nature  does  not  allow  any  single  person  lo  rule  so  en- 
tirely, a3  not  to  have  parlaers  in  the  government."  It  does 
not  therefore  allow  of  a  monarch ;  it  does  not  allow  one  single 
person  to  rule  so,  as  that  all  others  should  be  in  a  slavish 
subjection  lo  his  commands  only.  You  that  give  pnncM' 
such  partners  in  the  government,  "  as  in  whom"  to  use 
your  own  words,  "  the  government  always  resides,"  do  at 
the  same  time  make  others  colleagues  with  them,  and  equal 
to  them  ;  nay,  and  consequently  you  settle  a  power  in  those 
colleagues  of  punishing  and  of  deposing  them.  So  thu 
■while  you  yourself  go  about,  not  to  extol  a  kingly  govern" 
ment,  but  to  establish  it  by  the  law  of  nature,  you  destroy 
it ;  no  greater  misfortune  could  befall  sovereign  princes,  thaa 
to  have  such  an  advocate  as  you  are.  Poor  unhappy 
wretch  '.  what  blindness  of  mind  has  seized  you,  that  yoa 
should  unwittingly  take  so  much  pains  to  discover  your 
knavery  and  folly,  and  make  it  visible  to  the  world,  [which 
before  you  concealed  in  some  measure,  and  disguiset^]  that 
you  should  be  so  industiious  to  heap  disgrace  and  ignominy  . 
upon  yourself?  What  offence  does  Heaven  punish  ypo 
for,  ill  m^ing  you  apjiear  in  public,  and  undertake  the 
defence  of  a  desperate  cause,  with  so  much  impudence  and 
childishness,  and  instead  of  defending  it,  to  betray  it  by 
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your  ignorance?  What  enemy  of  youra  would  desire  to 
we  you  in  a  more  forlorn,  despicable  condition  than  you 
e,  who  have  no  refuge  left  from  the  depth  of  misery,  but 
in  your  own  imprudence  and  nant  of  sense,  since  by  your 
unskilful  p.nd  silly  defence,  you  have  rendered  [yrantti  the 
more  odious  and  detestable,  by  ascribing  to  them  an  uc- 
bounded  liberty  of  doing  mischief  with  impunity ;  and  cot- 
sequenlly  have  created  them  more  enemies  than  they  had 
before?  But  I  return  to  your  contradictions.  When 
you  had  resolved  with  yourself  to  be  ho  wicked,  as  to  et, 
deavDur  to  find  oat  a  foundation  for  tyranny  in  the  law  ot 
nature,  you  saw  a  necessity  of  extolling  monarchy  above 
other  sorts  of  government ;  which  you  cannot  go  about  to 
do,  without  doing  as  you  use  to  do,  that  is,  contradicting 
yourself.  For  having  said  but  a  little  before,  "  that  all 
forms  of  government,  whether  by  more  or  fewer,  or  by 
a  single  person,  are  equally  according  Co  the  law  of  nature," 
now  you  tell  ns,  "  that  of  all  these  sorts  of  government, 
that  of  a  single  person  is  most  natural:"  nay,  though 
you  had  said  in  express  terms  but  lately,  "  that  the  law 
of  nature  does  not  allow  that  any  govei-nment  should 
reside  entirely  in  one  man."  Now  upbraid  whom  you 
will  with  the  putting  of  tyrants  to  death  ;  since  you  your- 
self, by  your  own  lolly,  have  cut  the  throats  of  all  mo- 
narchs,  nay,  even  of  monarchy  itself.  But  it  is  not  to  the 
purpose  for  us  here  to  dispute  which  form  of  government 
iij  best,  by  one  single  person,  or  by  many.*     I  confess 

■  If  llib  work  were  traaalalcd  inio  the  Rusaiui  language,  aod  dia- 
tijbuted  among  ihe  aubjeeci  oT  ibe  Car,  who,  however,  arc  not  the  only 
king  (corshippen  In  Earope,  It  might  prove  of  tome  utility  a  open- 
ing Ihe  eyes  of  a  denpicable  people,  who  see  in  their  emperor  a  sort  oc 
reprooitaliie  of  Ood  himielf,  and  adore  hhn  with  equal  or  perhaps 
■uperlor  fbrvour.  There  wat  nothing  that  niilton  bo  thoroughly  ile- 
ipiaed  as  the  weakness  which  leads  to  the  Mtting  up  of  human  idolg. 
tt  was  this  feeling  nhich  Dr.  Jabiuon  miuook  lor  unamiableaesa. 
He  fell  no  rcpugnao™  in  himself  to  how  before  heroes  of  hi*  own 
creacioii.  Though  whfn  called  upon  lo  pa?  homage  to  real  greatness, 
m  in  tut  case  of  Shaltspeare  and  .Hilton,  he  found  himwlf  provolied 
tnio  >  iorl  of  temporary  indepcndcnca,  and  made  up  for  [he  mental 
iobjectioii  of  one  moment  by  the  biilemeaa  of  the  censure  in  which  he 
prewiuy  tfterwards  indulged.  Milton's  antipaihiea  were  not  di- 
rected against  intellectual  power,  howevH  »i»i  or  pre-eminent.  To  the 
pau  in  literature,  ait,  or  science,  lie  cheerfully  pays  the  homage  due 
to  Ihcm.  It  is  only  when  called  upon  to  oiFer  up  inceme  to  Km* 
VOL.    t.  1 
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luany  emlnpnt  and  famous  men  have  extolled  mon«rchy_ 
but  it  has  always  been  upon  tliia  aupposkion,  tliat  tlw 
prince  was  a  very  excellent  person,  and  one  that  of  all 
others  deaei'ved  best  to  reign  ;  without  which  euppoeition, 
DO  form  of  government  can  be  so  prone  to  tyranny  as 
monarchy  is.  And  wbei'eas  you  resemble  a  monarchy  to 
the  government  of  the  world  by  one  Divine  Being,  I  ■pray 
answer  me,  whether  you  think,  that  any  other  can  deserve 
to  he  invested  with  a  power  here  on  earth,  that  shall  re- 
semble his  power  that  governs  the  world,  except  such  a 
person  as  does  infinitely  excel  all  other  men,  and  both 
tor  wisdom  and  goodness  in  some  measure  resemble  the 
Deity  ?  and  such  a  person,  in  my  opinion,  none  can  be 
but  the  Son  of  God  himself. — And  whereas  you  make  a 
kingdom  to  be  a  kind  of  family,  and  make  a  comparisno 
betwixt  a  prince  and  the  master  of  a  Ittraily ;  observe  bow 
lame  the  parallel  is.  For  a  master  of  a  family  begot  part 
of  his  household,  at  least  he  feeds  all  those  that  are  of 
his  house,  and  upon  that  account  deserves  to  have  the 
government;  hut  the  reason  holds  not  in  the  case  of  a 
prince  ;  nay,  it  is  quite  contrary.  In  the  next  place,  you 
propose  to  us  for  our  imitation  the  example  of  inferior 
nreatures,*  especially  of  birds,  and  amongst  them  of  bees^ 
ivklced  or  feeble  individud  exalted  to  Mae  eminence,  oi  invetted  wUk 
■aihority  by  ihe  slupid  urvility  of  muiklnd,  that  Ilia  leellngs  of  in- 
digiucion  get  the  better  of  him,  and  vent  (hemKlves  in  those  fier^ 
buraU  of  declsmatioo  which  to  ingenuous  mindt  coiutitute  the  chalni 
of  Ihe  "  Defence  of  fbe  People  of  En^and."  Amid  the  Eraaquillitjt 
of  an  Bgc  like  that  in  which  we  now  lire,  it  iidilEcult  to  makeaUov- 
mce  tor  Slilton'a  excltemeac  We  liave  fbigotten  Salmasius,  or  ceased 
altogether  lo  care  for  the  doctrines  he  put  loiward,  and  the  argtunenta  by 
wlich  he  sought  to  recommend  them.  Wheieas  Milton  and  bia 
ft-iendi  knew  themselves  to  he  engaged  iu  a  straggle  for  life  or  death. 
Ii  Is  not  therefore  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  [he  itoyal  Defence  that  ve 
must  look  for  the  jualiKcalion  of  Milton's  vehemence ;  but  to  the  effect 
ll  was  calculaled  to  produce  on  the  vulgar,  who  ace  never  so  happy 
a*  when  some  excuse  it  aUbtdcd  them  for  crawling  at  Ihe  'eet  of  Ihoaa 
who  sit  on  thrones. — Ed. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  puerile,  than  in  serious  disquisictons  Id  politiea, 
to  instituto  compariaonit  between  the  conduct  of  man  and  thsl  of  the  io- 
%rior  animals.  Xenophon,  a  writer  in  geueiai  remarkable  fbr  good 
Knte,  Iklls  nevertheleaa  inio  this  ibsurdiiy  in  the  commencemeui  of  hit 
Cyropttdia.  He  CKpreases  5Ur|>tiae  since  Hocks  and  herds  never  rebel 
B(r«inal  their  shepherds  nr  herdsmen,  thai  men  should  he  gi 
Kdi'ion  agui">(  their  lulem.      He  could  not  apparently  percei' 
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which,  sccordin^  to  your  skill  in  natural  pliilosopliy,  arc  ft 
sort  of  bi]-ds  loo ;  "  The  bees  have  a  king  ovei'  tliem." 
The  bees  of  Trent  you  mean  ;  do  not  you  remember  ?  all 
iithc-r  bees,  you  youri^elf  confess  to  he  common  wealth  h. 
But  leave  off  plnying  the  fool  with  bees  ;  they  belong  to 
the  Muses,  nna  hate  and  (you  eee)  confute  such  a  beetle 
aa  vou  are.  "  The  quails  are  under  a  captain,"  Lay 
such  snares  for  your  own  bitterns ;  you  are  not  fowler 
good  enough  to  catch  un.  Now  you  begin  to  be  person- 
ally concerned.  Gallus  GBllinaceus,  a  cock,  say  yon, 
"  has  both  cocks  and  hens  under  him."  How  can  thai  ' 
be,  since  you  yourself  ttmt  arc  Gallus,  and  but  too  mnch 
Gallinaceus,  by  report  cannot  govern  your  own  single 
lien,  but  let  her  govern  you?  So  that  if  a  Gallinaceus 
be  a  king  over  many  hens,  you  that  are  a  slave  to  one, 
must  own  yourself  not  to  be  bo  good  as  a  Gallinaceus,  but 
some  Stercorarius  Gallus,  some  dunghill-cock  or  other. 
For  matter  of  books,  there  is  nobody  publishes  huger 
dunghills  than  you,  and  you  disturb  all  people  with  your 
shitten  cock-crow  ;  tbat  is  the  only  property  in  which  you 
resemble  a  true  cock,  I  will  throw  you  a  great  many 
barley-corns,  if  in  ransacking  this  dunghill  book  of  yours, 
yuu  can  shew  me  but  one  jewel.  But  why  should  I  pro- 
mise you  barley,  that  never  pecked  at  com,  as  that  honnt 
plain  cock  that  ve  read  of  in  .^sop,  but  at  gold,  as  that 
rogney  cock  in  Plautus,  though  with  a  different  event? 
for  you  found  a  hundred  Jacobuses,  and  he  was  struck 
dead  with  Euclin's  club,  which  you  deserve  more  than 
he  did.  But  let  us  go  on :  "  That  same  natui'al  reason 
that  designs  the  good  and  safety  of  all  mankind,  requires, 
that  whoever  be  once  promoled  to  the  sovereignty,  be  pre- 
served in  the  possession  of  it."  Whoever  questioned  this, 
as  long  as  his  preservation  is  consistent  with  the  safety  tf 
ail  the  rest?  But  is  it  not  obvious  to  all  men,  that  un- 
tiling can  be  more  contrary  to  natural  n'uson,  than  that 
a[iy  one  man  should  he  preserved  and  defended,  to  the 
utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  others?     But  yet  (you 

there  is  no  Bnslnfy  id  the  casn.  Sheep  do  not  abef  sheep,  butnnw 
■uperior  nattire  which  Entbrcu  obediesce;  men,  b;  nntnre  equal,  owe 
bo  obedience  to  any  of  Ihi^ir  own  speoiM,  eicept  euqh  aa  ia  |.erf«'tlj 
Toluiilary,  whicli  tlity  yieli'  iii  the  hope  nf  being  repiiil  Ijj  ae 
hKjjpineia. — Eu 
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d  prince,  aay,    ^H 
anee  bJm  for      H 


i  belter  lo  keep  and  defend  a  bad  [  .      , . 

f  the  worst  that  ever  v/aa,  than  to  change  bjm  for 
another;  because  his  ill  government  cannot  do  the  com- 
inonwealth  bo  much  harm  aa  the  disturbances  will  occa- 
sion, which  must  of  necessity  be  raised  before  the  jieople 
can  get  rid  of  bim."  But  what  is  this  to  the  right  of 
kings  by  the  law  of  nature?  If  nature  teaches  me  rather 
to  Buffer  mvself  to  be  robbed  by  highwaymen,  or  if  I 
should  be  taken  captive  by  such,  to  purchase  my  liberty 
with  all  my  estate,  than  to  fight  with  them  for  my  life, 
can  yoa  infer  from  thence,  that  they  have  a  nataral  right 
to  rob  and  spoil  me  ?  Nature  teaches  men  to  give  way 
sometimes  lo  the  violence  and  outrages  of  tyrants,  the  ne- 
cessity of  affairs  sometimes  enforces  a  toleration  with  their 
enormities;  what  Toundation  can  you  find  in  this  forced 
patience  of  a  nation,  in  this  compulsory  submission,  to 
build  a  right  upon,  for  princes  to  tyrannize  by  the  law  of 
nature  ?  That  nght  wnlch  nature  has  given  the  people 
tor  their  own  pi<eservBtion,  can  you  affirm  that  she  has  in- 
vested tyrants  with,  for  the  people's  ruin  and  destruction  ? 
Nature  teaches  us  of  two  evilx  to  choose  tiie  least :  and  to 
bear  with  oppression,  as  long  as  there  is  a  necessity  of  so 
doing ;  and  will  you  infer  from  hence,  that  tyrants  have 
some  right  by  the  law  of  nature  to  oppress  their  subjects, 
and  go  unpunished,  because,  as  circumstances  may  fall 
out,  it  may  sometimes  be  a  less  mischief  to  bear  with 
them  than  to  remove  them?  Remember  what  yourself 
once  wrote  concerning  bishops  against  a  Jesuit ;  you  were 
then  of  auother  opinion  than  you  are  now  :  I  have  quoted 
your  words  formerly ;  you  there  affirm  "  that  sedicioua 
civil  dissensions  and  discords  of  the  nobles  and  common 
people  against  and  amiiugst  one  another  tire  much  more 
tolerable,  and  less  mischievous,  than  certain  misery  and 
destruction  under  the  government  of  a  single  person,  tliat 

Elaya  the  tyrant."  And  you  said  very  true.  For  you 
ad  not  then  run  mad  ;  you  had  not  then  been  bribed 
with  Charles's  Jacobuses.  You  had  not  got  the  king's- 
evil.      I   should   tell  you    perhaps,   if  I  did  not  know 

Sm,  that  you  might   he  ashamed    (bus  to  prevaricate, 
ut  you  can  sooner  burst  ihnn  blusli,  who  have  cast  oflf 
til  shame  for  a  Utile  profit.     Uid  you  not  remember,  that 
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the  comm  >nwealth  of  the  people  of  Rome  flourislied  and 
became  glorioua  when  they  had  banished  their  kiii)^'? 
Could  yau  possibly  forget  that  of  the  Low  Countries'* 
which,  after  it  hud  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  king  of 
S|iairi,  afler  long  and  tedious  van,  but  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, obtained  its  liberty,  and  feeds  such  a  pitil\d  gram- 
marian ae  yourself  with  a  pension  :  but  not  with  a  design 
that  their  youth  might  be  eo  infatuated  by  your  sophistry, 
as  to  choose  rather  to  return  to  their  former  slavery,  than 
inherit  the  glorious  liberty  which  their  ancestors  pur- 
chased for  them.  May  those  pernicious  principles  of 
yours  be  banished  with  yourself  into  the  most  remote  und 
barbarous  comers  of  the  world.  And  last  of  all,  the 
commonwealth  of  England  might  have  afforded  you  an 
example,  in  which  Charles,  who  had  been  their  king, 
al^er  he  had  been  taken  captive  in  war,  and  was  found  in- 
curable, was  put  to  death.  But  "  they  have  defaced  aud 
impoverished  the  island  with  civil  broils  and  discords 
which  under  its  kings  was  happy,  and  swam  in  luxury.'* 
Yea,  when  it  waa  almost  buried  in  luxury  and  volu|>- 
tuousnesB,  and  the  more  inured  thereto,  that  it  might  In; 
enthralled  the  more  easily  ;  when  its  laws  were  abulisiied, 
and  its  religion  agreed  to  be  Gold,  they  delivered  it  fi'om 
slavery.  You  are  like  him  that  published  Simplicius  and 
Epictetus  in  the  same  volume  ;  a  ver}'  grave  stoic,  "  who 
«;bII  an  island  happy,  because  it  swims  in  luxury."  I  am 
sure  no  such  doctrine  ever  came  out  of  Zeno's  school. 
But  why  should  not  you,  who  would  give  kings  a  power 
of  doing  what  they  list,  have  liberty  yourself  to  broaeli 
what  new  philosophy  you  please?  Now,  begin  ^ain  to 
act  your  part.  "  There  never  was  in  any  king's  reign  so 
much  blood  spilt,  so  many  families  ruined-"  All  tW  in 
to  be  imputed  to  Chtirles,  not  to  us,  who  first  misrd  an 
army  of  Irishmen  against  us;  who  hy  his  own  warrant 
authorized  the  Irish  nation  to  conspire  against  the  Eng- 
lish ;  who  hy  their  means  slew  two  hundred  thousand  of 
his  English  subjects  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  besiUeK 
what  numbers  were  slain  in  other  parts  of  that  kingdom  ; 
who  solicited  two  armies  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
parliament  of  England,  and  the  city  of  London  ;  and  did 
paany  other  actions  of  hostility  betbre  the  parliament  and 
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penplf!  bad  linted  one  eolJier  for  the  prcservBtion  i 
defence  of  tbe  governmeoL  What  princigiles,  what  law 
what  rplieion  ever  taught  men  rather  to  consult  their  ea^e 
to  save  their  nione^,  their  blood,  nay,  tlieir  lives  tbeiu- 
nelves,  than  to  oppose  an  enemy  with  force  ?  for  I  make 
no  (lifference  between  a  foreign  enemy  and  another,  sinoe 
both  are  equally  dan^eroua  and  destructive  to  the  good  oi 
the  whole  nation.  The  people  of  Israel  saw  very  well, 
thai  they  could  not  possibly  punish  the  Benjamilea  for 
murdering  the  I>evite's  wite,  without  the  loss  of  many 
men's  lives :  and  did  that  induce  them  to  sit  still  ?  Was  J 
that  accounted  a  sufficient  argument  why  they  should  ab«  I 
stain  from  war,  from  a  very  bloody  civil  war  ?  Did  they  i 
therefore  Buffer  the  death  of  one  poor  woman  to  be  unre-  ' 
venged  ?  Certainly  if  nature  teauhes  us  rather  to  endure 
the  government  of  a  king,  though  he  be  never  so  bad,  than 
to  endanger  tbe  lives  of  a  great  many  men  in  the  recovery 
of  our  liberty  ;  it  must  teach  us  likewise  not  only  to  en- 
dure a  kingly  government,  which  is  the  only  one  that  you 
argue  onght  to  be  aubmiHed  to,  but  even  an  aristocracy 
and  a  democracy :  nay,  and  sometimes  it  will  persuade 
ns,  to  submit  to  a  multitude  of  highwaymen,  and  to  slaves 
that  mutiny.  Fulvius  and  Hupilius,  if  your  principles 
had  been  received  in  their  days,  must  not  iiave  engaged 
in  the  servile  war  (as  their  writers  call  it)  after  the  Prs- 
torian  armies  were  slain  ;  Crassus  must  not  have  maralied 
E^ainst  Spartacus,  afler  the  rebels  had  destroyed  one  Ro> 
man  army,  and  6|)0)1ed  tbeir  tents ;  nor  must  Pompey 
have  undertaken  the  Piratic  war.  But  the  state  of  Rome 
must  have  pursued  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  must  have 
submitted  to  their  own  slaves,  or  to  the  pirates,  rather 
than  run  the  haiard  of  losing  some  men's  lives.  You  do 
not  prove  at  all,  that  natnre  has  imprinted  any  such  notion 
as  this  of  yours  on  the  minds  of  men  :  and  yet  you  cannot 
Ibrbear  boding  us  ill  luck^  and  denouncing  the  wrath  of 
God  against  us,  (which  may  heaven  divert,  and  inflict  it 
upon  yourself,  and  all  such  prognosticators  as  you !)  who 
have  punished  as  he  deserved,  one  that  had  the  name  of 
our  king,  but  was  in  fact  our  implacable  enemy  ;  and  we 
have  made  atonement  for  the  death  of  so  many  of  our 
h  countrymen,  as  our  civil  vtiirs  have  occasioned,  by  s 
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ding  Ills  blood,  that  was  the  author  and  cause  of  thorn. 
Then  you  tell  ub,  that  a  kingly  goveniinent  appears  lo  be 
more  according  lo  the  laws  of  nature,  because  more  na- 
tions, both  in  onr  days  and  of  old,  have  submitted  to  that 
Ibrm  of  govemraent  than  ever  did  to  any  other."  I 
answer,  it  that  be  so,  it  was  neither  the  effect  of  any  dic- 
tate of  the  law  of  nature,  nor  was  it  in  obedience  to  any 
command  from  God.  God  would  not  suffer  his  own 
people  tu  be  under  a  king ;  he  consented  at  last,  but  un- 
willingly ;  what  nature  and  right  reason  dictates,  we  are 
not  to  gather  from  tlie  practice  of  most  nations,  but  of  the 
wisest  and  most  prudent.  The  Grecianx,  the  Itom&ns, 
the  ItaliaTis,  and  Carthaginians,  with  many  other,  have  of 
their  own  accord,  out  of  choice,  preferred  a  common- 
wealth to  a  kingly  government ;  and  these  nations  that  I 
have  named  are  better  instances  than  all  the  rest.  Hence 
Sulpitius  SeveruB  ^ays,  "That  the  very  name  of  a  king 
was  always  very  odious  among  a  free-born  fieuple."  Bui 
these  things  concern  not  our  present  purpose,  nor  many 
other  impertinences  that  follow  over  and  over  agdn.  I 
Trill  make  haste  to  prove  that  by  examples,  which  I  have 
proved  already  by  reason ;  viz.  that  it  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  law  of  nature,  that  tyrants  should  be  punished  j 
and  tliat  all  nations,  by  the  instinct  of  nature,  have 
punished  them  ;  which  will  eipose  your  impudence,  and 
make  it  evident,  that  you  take  a  liberty  to  pubhsh  palpa- 
ble downright  lies.  You  begin  with  the  Egyptians  ;  and 
indeed,  who  does  not  see,  thai  you  play  the  gipsy  yourself 
throughout  ?  "  Amongst  them,"  say  yoix,  "  there  is  no 
mention  extaiit  of  any  king  that  was  ever  siain  by  the 
people  in  a  popular  insurrection,  no  war  made  upon  any 
of  their  kings  by  their  subjects,  no  attempt  made  lo  de- 
pose any  of  them,"  What  think  you  then  of  Osiris,  who 
pei-heps  was  the  fir^t  king  that  the  Egyptians  ever  had  ? 
Was  not  he  slain  by  his  brother  Typhon,  and  five  and 
twenty  other  conspirators  ?  And  did  not  a  great  part  ol 
the  body  of  the  peojile  side  with  them,  and  fighi  a.  battle 
^tb  Ifiis  and  Orus,  the  late  king's  wife  aud  son  ?  I  pass 
by  Sesoatris,  whom  his  brother  had  well  nigh  put  to 
d^Blh,  and  Chemmis  and  Cephrenes,  against  whom  tlia 
people  were  deservedly  enraged  ;  and  because  they  co&ld 
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not  du  it  while  they  were  alive,  they  threatened  t  ^^ 
them  in  pieces  nfler  they  were  dead.  Do  you  tliiiik  that 
a  people  that  durst  lay  vioient  hands  upon  (joiid  kings, 
had  any  I'estraint  upon  ihem,  either  by  the  light  of  nature 
or  religion,  from  putting  bad  ones  to  death  ?  Could 
they  that  threatened  to  pull  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
princes  out  of  their  graves,  when  ibey  ceased  to  do  mis- 
chief, (though  by  tiie  custom  of  their  own  country  the 
corpse  of  the  meanest  person  was  sai^red  and  inviolable,) 
abstain  from  iDilicting  punishment  upon  them  in  their 
lifetime,  when  they  were  acting  all  their  villanies,  if  they 
had  been  able,  and  that  upon  some  maxim  of  the  law  of 
nature  1  I  know  you  would  not  stick  to  answer  me  in  the 
affirmative,  how  absurd  soever  it  be;  but  that  you  may  nut 
ofier  at  it,  I  will  pull  out  your  tongue.  Know  then,  tha^' 
some  ages  before  Cephrenes's  time,  one  Ammosis  waa  < 
ring  of  Egypt,  and  was  as  great  a  tyrant,  as  who  has  been  ' 
tile  greatest;  him  the  people  bore  with.  This  you  are 
glad  to  hear;  this  is  what  you  would  be  at.  But  hear 
what  follows,  my  honest  Teiltruth.  I  Bhall  speak  out  of 
Diodorus.  "  They  bore  with  him  for  some  while,  because 
he  was  too  strong  for  them."  But  when  Actisanes  king 
of  Ethiopia  made  war  upon  him,  they  took  tliat  opportu- 
nity  to  revolt,  so  that  being  deserted,  he  was  easily  sub- 
dued, and  £gypt  became  an  accession  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ethiopia.  You  see  the  Egyptians,  as  soon  as  they  could, 
took  up  arms  against  a  tyrant ;  they  Joined  forces  with  a 
foreign  prince,  to  depose  their  own  king,  and  disinherit 
hie  posterity;  they  chose  to  live  under  a  moderate  and 
good  prince,  as  Actisanes  was,  though  a  foreigner,  rather 
than  under  a  tyrant  of  their  own.  The  same  people  with 
a  very  unanimous  consent  took  up  arms  against  Apries, 
siiother  tyrant,  who  relied  upon  foreign  aidd  that  he  had 
hired  to  assist  him.  Under  the  conduct  of  Amasis,  their 
general,  they  conquered,  and  afterwards  strangled  him, 
Bud  placed  Amasis  in  the  throne.  And  observe  this  cip- 
dnmstance  in  the  history :  Amasis  kept  the  capiive  king  a 
good  while  in  the  palace,  and  treated  him  wtdl:  at  'a»t, 
'When  the  people  complained  that  he  nourished  bis  owb 
■nd  their  enemy ;  he  delivered  him  into  their  handa. 
It   hi—    lo  death   in   the   manner 
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tinned.*  These  things  are  related  by  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus.  Where  are  yon  now  7  do  you  ihiuk  that  anj 
tyrant  would  not  choose  a  hatchet  rather  than  a  halter  ? 
"  Afterwards,"  say  you,  "  when  the  Ejrjptians  were 
breught  into  subjection  by  the  Pcreians,  they  continued 
faithful  to  them ; "  which  is  most  false  ;  tliey  never  were 
faithiul  to  them :  for  in  the  fourth  year  after  Cambyfles 
had  subdued  them,  they  rebflled.  Afterwards,  when 
Xerxes  bad  tamed  them,  within  a  short  time  they  re- 
voiletl  from  his  son  Artaxerxes,  and  set  up  one  Inarua  to 
be  their  king.  After  his  death  they  rebelled  again, 
and  created  one  Tachus  king,  and  made  n-ar  upon 
Artaxeixes  Mnemon.  Neither  were  they  better  sub- 
jects to  their  own  princee,  for  they  deposed  Tachus,  and 
conferred  the  government  upon  liia  son  Nectanebus,  till 
at  last  Artaxerxes  Ochus  brought  them  the  second 
time  under  subjection  to  the  Persian  empire.  When 
ibey  were  under  the  Macedonian  empire,  they  declared 
by  their  actions,  that  tyrants  ought  to  be  under  soma 
restraint:  they  threw  down  the  statues  and  images  of 
Ptolemseus  Physco,  and  would  have  killed  him,  but  that 
the  mercenary  army  that  he  commanded  was  too  strong 
for  them.  His  son  Alexander  was  forced  to  leave  his 
country  by  the  mere  violence  of  the  people,  who  were  in- 
censed against  him  tor  killing  his  mother ;  and  the  people 
■  It  is  Eomewhst  iiupri«ing  tliHt  MLlton  did  oat  tnu  irich  utter  dta< 
dain  the  ludicrous  pedantry  of  SHlmuius  in  drawing  any  Kgammit 
ftom  the  practice  of  the  Kgypliaui:  whether  they  killed  anil  ate  their 
king!  or  worBhijiped  them,  ia  a  matter  of  coniplele  iiidiffetence  to  la. 
Baf  [he  doctrine  of  precedent  too  comitioidy  hctdi  its  grounds  in 
poliiio,  ta  it  doa  in  la»;  so  that  the  people  of  one  age  act  tbolishlf 
becsute,  according  to  hiMoiiana,  (he  people  of  some  oiher  age  did  so.  Ot 
course,  Aprics  or  Aniaila  was  as  good  as  Clisries  I.,  and  their  labjecta, 
whom  one  finds  kicbinK  about  is  mummies  in  the  valley  of  the  Nil^ 
quite  aa  ropeciable  as  the  cayaliers,  or  those  inheriiora  of  their  loy. 
ilty  who  still  occaiionall)'  siartle  us,  ike  so  many  »peclrei  of  [he 
pait,  in  the  walki  of  every  day  life.  But  our  conlemporariea,  whsthet 
through  ignorance,  idleness,  or  Diherwise,  are  not  at  any  rate  disposed 
to  juaiify  what  they  do  by  exsmples  taken  out  of  Hetodolus  or  Diodo- 
nu.  Even  (he  Beclinen  stid  Viennese,  though  much  addicted  to  manu- 
(cripts  and  pspiri,  did  no(,  the  other  day,  think  of  canvening  their 
achievements  in(o  a  commeDtery  on  ancient  history.  They  threw  tip 
batricidea  because  they  thought  them  neressory,  aiui  never  troubled 
Ibcnuelves  by  inquiring  whether  the  subjects  ofThoth  or  Sesostris  were 
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of  Alexandriii  drag^pd  hie  son  A.lcsander  out  of  the  ')alac^:| 
whose  insolent  behaviour  gave  just  offence,  and  killed,^ 
liiin  in  the  theatre:  and  the  ^ame  people  Ueposed  PloI^ 
niKUB  Auletes  for  his  many  crimes.  Now,  sinoe  it  is  inU 
p^nisilile  Itiat  any  learned  man  shuuld  be  ignorant  of  these 
tiiingii  that  are  so  genei-ally  known,  and  since  it  is  an  in^ 
eKciisable  fault  in  Salmasius  to  be  ignorant  of  themj  whose 
profession  it  is  to  teach  them  others,  and  whose  very  a»- 
«eriing  things  of  this  nature  ought  to  carry  in  itRelfati 
argument  of  eredibiiity,  it  is  certainly  a  very  scandalouB 
thinnr,  I  Hay,  eithei'  that  so  iguorant,  illiterate  a  blockhead 
should,  to  the  scandal  of  all  learning,  profess  himself,  aji^ 
be  accounted  a  learned  roan,  and  obtain  salaries  from 

Erinccaund  Mates  ;  or  that  so  impudent  and  notorious  a 
ar  shuuld  not  he  branded  with  some  particular  mark  of 
irifairy,  and  for  ever  banished  from  the  aociety  of  learned 
and  honest  men.  Having  searched  among  the  Egyptians 
for  CKamples,  let  us  now  consider  ihe  Ethiopians,  their 
neighbours.  They  adore  their  kings,  whom  they  suppose 
God  to  have  appointed  over  them,  even  as  if  they  wera 
a.  soi-t  of  gods ;  and  yet,  whenever  the  priests  condemn 
any  of  them,  they  kill  themselves:  and  on  that  manner, 
■ays  DiodorUB,  they  punish  all  their  criminals  ;  they  pat 
them  not  to  death,  but  send  a  minister  of  Justice  to  coio- 
manit  them  to  destroy  their  own  persons.  In  the  acxt 
place  you  mention  the  Assyrians,  the  Mcdes,  and  the 
Persians,  who  of  all  others  were  most  observant  of  their 
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Erinces :  and  you  affirm,  contrary  to  ali  historians  that 
ave  wrote  anything  concerning  those  nations,  that  "The 


regal  power  there  had  an  unbounded  liberty  a 

of  doing  what  the  king  listed."     In  the  lirst  place,  the 

Srophet  Daniel  tells  us  how  the  Babylonians  expelled 
TebuehadnexKar  out  of  human  society,  and  made  him 
graze  with  tiie  beasts,  when  his  pride  grew  to  be  insuffei^ 
able.  The  laws  of  those  countries  were  not  entitled  the 
laws  of  their  kings,  hut  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians) which  laws  were  irrevocable,  and  the  kings  thum- 
selvef  were  bound  by  them,  insom.uch  that  Darius  the 
Mede,  ihongh  he  earnestly  desired  to  have  delivered  Da- 
niel from  the  hands  of  the  princes,  yet  could  not  elTect  it 
"  Thojw  nations,"  say  you,  "  tlioughi  it  no  sufflcieit  pre- 
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lence  to  reject  a  prince  because  he  abused  the  rifrhl  that 
was  inborent  in  him  as  he  was  sovereign. "  But  in  the 
?ery  writing  of  these  words  you  are  so  stupid,  as  that  with 
the  same  breath  that  jou  commend  the  obedience  and  sub- 
miasiTeness  of  those  natione,  of  yourown  accord  you  make 
mention  of  Sardanapalus's  being  deprived  of  his  crown  by 
Arbaces.  Neither  was  it  he  alone  that  accomplished  that 
enterprise;  for  be  had  the  aasislance  of  the  priests  (who 
of  all  Dlhera  were  best  rersed  in  the  law)  and  of  the 
people;  and  it  was  wholly  upon  this  account  that  he  de- 
posed him,  because  he  abused  his  authority  and  power,  not 
by  giving  himself  over  to  cruelty,  but  (o  lusury  and  effe- 
minacy. Run  over  the  histories  of  Herodotus  Ctesias, 
Diodorus,  and  you  will  find  things  quite  contrary  to  what 
you  assert  here;  you  will  £nd  that  ibose  kingdoms  were 
destroyed  for  the  moat  pai't  by  Buhjects,  and  not  by 
foreigners;  that  the  Assyrians  were  brought  down  by  the 
Medes,  who  then  were  their  subjects,  and  the  Medes  by 
the  Persians,  who  at  that  time  were  likewise  subject  to 
ihem.  You  yourself  confess  that  "  Cyrus  rebelled,  and 
that  at  the  same  time,  in  divers  parts  of  the  empire,  little 
upstart  govei'nments  were  formed  by  those  that  shook  ofi 
the  Medes."  But  does  this  agree  with  what  you  said 
before?  Dues  this  prove  the  obedience  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  to  their  princes,  and  that  Jus  Regium  which  you 
had  asserted  to  have  been  universHlly  received  amongst 
those  nations  ?  What  potion  can  cure  this  brainsick  frenzy 
(rf'yours  f  You  say,  "  It  appeal's  by  Herodotus  how  ab- 
solute the  Persian  kings  weie."  Cambyses,  being  desir- 
ous to  marry  his  eisiers,  consulted  with  the  judges,  who 
were  ibe  inferprelera  of  the  laws,  to  whose  decision  all 
difficult  matters  were  to  be  referred.  What  answer  had 
he  from  them  ?  They  told  him  they  knew  no  law  which 
permitted  a  brother  to  marry  his  sister  ;  but  another  law 
they  knew,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  might  do  what  they 
listed.  Now  to  this  I  answer,  it' the  kings  of  Persia  were 
really  so  absolute,  what  need  was  there  of  any  other  to 
interpret  the  laws  besides  the  king  himself?  Those  su- 
perfluous unnecessary  judges  would  have  had  their  abode 
and  residence  in  any  other  place  rather  than  in  the  palace, 
wberi:  they  were  altogether  useless.    Again,  if  those  king* 
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might  do  wliateTer  they  would,  it  is  not  credible  that 
ambitious  a  prince  as  Canibyses  was  should  he-,  bo  ignorai 
of  that  grand  preroMiive.  as  to  coiiBult  with  thn  judee»i< 
whether  wlint  he  desired  were  aceording  to  law.  WliaS 
was  the  matter  then?  Either  they  deMgned  to  humoiu* 
the  king,  as  you  f-ay  they  did,  or  tbny  were  afraid  to  eroM 
bis  inclination,  which  is  tlie  account  that  Herodotus  giveg 
of  it;  and  so  told  him  of  such  a  law  as  they  knew  would 
please  him,  and  in  plain  terms  made  a  Tool  of  him,  wliicb 
is  no  new  thing  with  Judges  and  lawyers  now-a-dayit. 
"  But,"  say  you,  "  ArtaOaiius,  a  Persian,  told  Theniis- 
t^cles  tliat  there  was  no  better  law  in  Persia  than  liiat  by 
which  it  was  enacled  that  kings  were  to  be  honoured  and 
adored."  An  encellent  law  that  was,  without  doubt,  which 
commanded  subjects  to  adore  their  princes !  but  the  pri- 
mitive Others  have  long  ago  damned  it ;  and  Ariabantis 
was  a  proper  person  to  recommend  such  a  law,  who  was 
the  very  man  that  a  httie  while  after  slew  Xerxes  with  his 
own  hand !  You  quote  regicides  to  assert  royalty. 
afmid  you  have  some  design  upon  kings.  In  the  ne»t 
place  you  quote  the  poet  Claudian  to  prove  how  obedient 
the  Persians  were.  But  I  appeal  to  their  hiHtories 
annals,  which  are  full  of  the  revolts  of  the  Persians,  the 
Medes,  the  Bactrians,  and  Babybnians,  and  gi' 
quent  instances  of  the  murders  of  their  princes.  Tlie  next 
person  trhose  authority  you  cite  is  Otanee,  the  Persian^ 
who  likewise  lulled  Smerdia,  then  king  of  Persia,  to 
whom,  out  of  the  hatred  which  he  bore  to  a  kingly  govern' 
ment,  he  reckons  up  the  impieties  and  irijuriou*  actions  ct 
kings,  their  violation  of  all  laws,  their  putting  men  ta 
death  without  any  legal  conviction,  their  rapes  and  adul< 
teries ;  and  all  this  you  will  have  called  the  ngliE  of  kingsj 
and  slander  Samuel  again  as  a  teacher  of  such  doctrines. 
You  quote  Homer,  who  says  that  kings  derive  their  au 
thority  from  Jupiter,  to  which  1  have  already  given  an 
ftnswer.  For  kmg  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  asserting 
the  right  of  kings  you  make  use  of.  I  will  believe  thai 
Charles  his  description  of  it  as  soon  as  liis.  Then  you 
quot«  some  sentences  out  of  a  fragment  of  Diogenes,  a  Py- 
chaporean;  but  you  do  not  tell 
■penks  of.     Observe,  tlierefore, 
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eanrsc;  for  whatever  followa  muet  be  understood  hi  Jiiiv 
relation  to  it.  "  Let  him  be  king,"  t^ays  he,  "  that  of  all 
others  u  most  just;  and  so  he  is  that  acts  moat  according 
to  law;  forno  man  can  bekingthatis  not  just;  and  with- 
out laws  there  can  be  no  justice."  This  is  directly  oppo- 
site to  that  regal  rio;ht  of  yours.  And  Elopliantas,  whom 
you  likewise  quote,  is  of  the  same  opinion  ;  "  Whosoever 
takes  upon  liim  to  be  a  king,  ought  to  be  naturally  most 
pure  and  clear  from  all  iiuputatiou."  And  a  little  after, 
"  Him,"  says  he,  "  we  call  a  king  that  governs  well ;  and 
he  only  is  properly  bo  "  So  that  such  a  king  as  you  speak 
of,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  is  no 
king  at  all.  Hear  now  what  Plato  says  in  his  eighth 
epistle:  "  Let  kings,"  says  he,  "  be  liable  to  be  called  to 
account  for  what  ihey  do:  let  the  laws  control  not  only 
the  people  but  kings  themselves,  if  they  do  anything  not 
warranted  by  law,  I  will  mention  what  Aristotle  says 
in  the  third  book  of  his  Politics  :  "  It  is  neither  for  the 

Eublic  good,  nor  is  it  just,"  says  he,  "  seeing  all  men  are 
y  nature  alike  and  equal,  that  any  one  should  be  lord 
and  master  over  all  the  rest  where  there  are  no  laws ;  nor 
is  it  for  the  public  good,  or  just,  that  one  mau  should  be  a 
law  to  the  rest  where  there  are  laws;  nor  that  any  one, 
though  a  good  man,  shuuld  be  lord  over  other  good  men, 
nor  a  bod  man  over  bad  men."  And  in  the  fifth  book, 
says  he,  "  That  king  whom  the  people  refuse  to  be  go- 
verned by,  is  DO  longer  a  king  but  a  tyrant,"  Hear  what 
Xenophon  says  in  Hiero :  "  People  are  so  far  from  re- 
venging the  deaths  of  tyrants,  that  they  conl'er  great 
honour  upon  him  that  kills  one,  and  erect  statues  in  their 
temples  to  the  honour  of  tyrannicides."     Of  thb  I  can 

Sodnce  an  eye-witness,  Marcus  Tullius,  in  his  oration  pro 
ilone:  "  The  Grecians,"  says  he,  "  ascribe  divine 
worship  to  such  as  kill  tyrants ;  what  things  of  this  na- 
tui'e  have  1  myself  seen  at  Athens,  and  in  the  other  cities 
of  Greece!  how  many  religious  observances  have  been  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  such  men  !  how  many  hymns  I  They 
are  consecrated  to  immortality  and  adoration,  and  their 
memory  endeavoured  to  be  perpetuated."  And,  lastly, 
Polyhins,  an  historian  of  great  authority  and  gravity,  .n 
the  sixth  book  of  his  History,  says  thus :  "  Whun  print  ea 
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begun  to  Indulge  tlit^ir  own  Justs  ntid  sensual  appetiteib^ 
tlien  kingdoms  were  turned  into  io  many  tyrannies,  and 
the  subjects  began  to  conspire  the  death  of  their  go' 
neither  was  it  ihe  profligate  sort  that  were  the  authors  of 
those  designs,  but  the  most  generous  and  magnanimous." 
I  could  quote  many  such  Tike  passages,  but  I  shall  in- 
stance in  no  more.  From  the  philosophers  you  appeal  to 
the  poets ;  and  I  aai  very  willing  to  lollow  you  thither 
^schylus  is  enough  to  inform  lis  that  the  power  oi  the 
kings  of  Greece  was  such  as  not  to  be  liable  to  the  cen- 
sure of  any  laws,  or  to  be  questiuoed  before  any  human 
judicature;  for'he,  in  that  tragedy  that  is  called  the  Sup- 
pliants, calls  the  king  of  the  Argives,  "  a  governor  not 
obnoxious  to  the  judgment  of  any  tribunal."  But  you 
must  know,  (for  the  more  you  say  the  more  you  discover 
Tour  rashness  and  want  of  judgment,)  you  must  know,  I 
say,  that  one  is  not  to  regard  vi-hat  the  poet  says,  but  what 
person  in  the  play  speaks,  and  what  that  person  says  ;  for 
diiferent  persons  are  introduced,  someiiroes  good,  some- 
times bad;  sometimes  wise  men,  sometimes  fools;  and 
such  words  are  put  into  their  mouths,  as  it  is  most  proper 
for  them  to  speak ;  not  such  as  the  poet  would  speak,  if  he 
were  to  sppalc  in  bis  own  person.  The  fifty  daughters  of 
-Danaus,  being  banished  out  of  Egypt,  became  suppliants 
to  the  king  of  the  Argives ;  they  begged  of  him  that  he 
would  priiteet  ihera  from  the  Egyptians,  who  pursned 
them  with  a  fleet  of  ships.  The  king  told  iliem  he  could 
not  undertake  their  protection,  till  be  had  impai'ted  the 
matter  to  the  people  ;  "  Foi',"  says  he,  "  if  I  should  make 
B  promise  to  you,  T  should  not  he  able  to  perform  it  unless 
I  consult  with  them  first."  The  women  being  strangers 
and  suppliants,  and  fearing  the  uncertain  suflrages  of  the 
people,  tell  him,  "  That  the  ]K>wer  of  all  the  people  resides 
in  him  alone;  that  he  judges  all  others,  but  is  not  judged 
himself  by  any."  He  answers :  "  I  have  told  you  already 
that  I  cannot  do  this  thing  that  you  desire  of  me  without 
the  people's  consent ;  nay,  and  though  I  could,  I  would 
not.  At  last  he  refers  the  matter  to  the  people  :  "  I  will 
ansemble  the  people,"  says  he,  "  and  persuade  tliem  to 
protect  you."  The  people  met,  and  resolved  to  engage  in 
"ilieir  quarrel,  insomuch  that  ZJanaus  their  father  bide  hw 
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riaughlnrft ''  be  of  good  nheer,  for  tbe  people  of  the  couulry, 
lu  a  pojiular  convenlir.n,  liad  voted  their  safeguard  and 
Udteoce."  If  I  had  not  related  the  w,  lO.e  thing,  how 
rashly  would  this  impertinent  ignoramuB  have  detenninetl 
concerning  the  right  of  kings  among  the  GreciaoB,  out  of 
the  mouths  of  a  few  women  that  were  strangere  and  sup- 
pliantti,  thou^rh  the  king  himself  and  the  history  he  quite 
contrary  !  The  ua-me  thing  appears  hy  the  story  of  Opsstes, 
in  Euripides,  who,  after  bia  father's  death,  was  hiiBDelf 
king  of  the  Argires,  and  yet  was  called  in  question  by  the 

Eeople  for  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  made  to  plead  for 
is  life,  and  by  the  major  suffrage  was  condemned  to  die. 
The  same  poet,  in  his  play  called  "  The  Supphants,"  de- 
clares that  at  Athtna  the  kingly  power  was  subject  to  the 
laws,  where  Theseus,  then  king  of  that  city,  is  made  (o  Gay 
these  words  :  "  This  is  a  free  city,  it  is  not  governed  by 
one  man ;  the  people  reigns  here."  And  his  son  Demo- 
phoon,  who  was  king  after  him,  in  another  tragedy  of  the 
same  poet,  called  HeraclidiB ;  "  I  do  not  exercise  a  ty- 
rannical power  over  them,  as  if  they  were  barbarians : 
I  am  upon  other  terms  with  them ;  but  if  I  do  them  jus- 
tice, they  will  do  me  tbe  like."  Sophocles  in  his  QSdipus 
shews,  That  anciently  in  Thebes  the  kings  were  not  abso- 
lute neither :  hence  says  Tiresias  to  CEdipus,  "  I  am  not 
your  slave."  And  Creon  to  the  same  king,  "  I  have 
some  right  in  this  city,"  says  he,  "  as  well  as  you."  And 
in  another  tragedy  of  ihe  same  poet,  called  Antigone, 
JBmon  tells  the  king,  "  That  the  city  of  Thebes  is  not 
governed  by  a  single  person,"  All  men  know,  that  the 
kings  of  Lacedcenton  have  been  arraigned,  and  sometimes 
put  to  death  judicially.  These  instances  are  sutticient  to 
trince  what  power  the  kings  in  Greece  had.  I^et  us  con- 
sider now  the  Romans.  You  betake  yourself  to  that  pas- 
sage of  C.  Memmius  in  Sallust,  of  kings  having  a  liberty 
to  do  what  they  list,  and  go  unpunished;  to  which  I 
have  given  an  answer  already.  Sallust  himself  says  in 
express  words,  "  That  the  ancient  government  of  Rome 
was  by  their  laws,  though  the  name  and  form  of  it  was 
r^^l :  which  Ibrm  of  government,  when  it  grew  into  a 
granny,  you  know  they  put  down  and  changed."  Cicero, 
in  his  oration  against  Piso, "  Shall  I,"  eays  h     " 
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nxiil,  who  M  ould  [lot  allovr  the  senate  to  have  a 
i  comuionwealth  ?  Shall  I  take  notice 
any  man  as  cotiaul,  if  at  (he  same  time  there  he  no  ati 
thing  as  a  senate ;  when  of  old  the  city  of  Rome  acknuw- 
ledged  not  their  kin^s,  if  they  acted  without  or  in  oppo- 
sition  to  the  senate?"  Do  you  hear;  the  very  kinga 
themselves  at  Home  signified  nothing  without  the  senate. 
"  But,"  say  you,  "  Romulus  governed  as  he  listed  ;"  and 
for  that  you  tjuote  Tacitua.  No  wonder :  the  government 
was  not  then  establrBhed  hy  law;  they  "ere  a  contused 
multitude  of  i^trangers,  more  likely  than  a  regulated  state ; 
and  all  mankind  lived  without  laws  before  governments 
were  settled.  But  when  Romulus  was  dead,  though  all 
the  people  were  desirous  of  a  king,  not  having  yet  expe- 
rienced ihe  sweetness  of  liberty,  yet,  as  Livy  infonns  na, 
"  The  sovereign  power  resided  in  the  people;  so  that  thej 
patted  not  with  more  rkrht  than  they  retained."  The 
same  author  tells  us,  "  That  the  same  power  was  after- 
wards estorled  from  (hem  by  their  emperors."  Servitis 
Tulliiis  at  first  reigned  hr  fraud,  and  tm  it  were  a  deputjr 
to  Tarquinius  Priscus  ;  bitt  afterward  he  referred  it  to  the 
people.  Whether  they  would  have  him  reign  or  no  7  At 
last,  says  Tacitus,  he  became  the  author  of  such  laws  aa 
the  kings  were  obliged  to  obey.  Do  you  think  he  would 
have  done  such  an  injury  tu  himself  and  his  posterity,  if 
he  had  been  of  opinion,  that  the  right  of  kings  had  been 
above  all  laws  ?  Their  last  king,  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
was  the  first  that  put  an  end  to  that  custom  of  consult- 
ing the  senate  concerning  all  public  affairs:  for  which 
very  thing,  and  other  enormities  of  bis,  the  people  de- 
posed him,  and  banished  him  and  his  family.  These 
things  I  have  out  of  Livy  and  Cicero,  than  whom  yon 
will  hardly  produce  any  better  expositors  of  the  right  of 
kings  among  the  Romans,  As  for  the  dictatorship,  that 
was  but  temporary,  and  was  never  made  use  of,  but  in 
great  extremities,  and  was  not  to  continue  longer  than  six 
months.  But  that  which  you  call  the  right  of  the  Boman 
emperors  was  no  right,  but  a  plain  downright  force ;  and 
was  gained  by  war  only.  "  But  Tacilus,"  say  you,  "  that 
lived  under  the  government  of  a  single  person,  writes 
1  ^ni:  "  The  god*  have  committed  the  sovereign  power  ii  * 
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laman  afiairs  to  princes  only,  and  have  left  to  fjbjecta 
tne  honour  of  being  obedient."  But  you  tell  U8  not 
where  TaciluB  hag  these  words,  for  jou  were  conscious  to 
yourself,  that  you  imposed  upon  your  readers  in  quoting 
them ;  vhicb  I  presently  emelt  out,  though  I  could  not 
find  the  place  of  a  eudden  :  for  that  expression  is  not 
Tacitus'e  own,  who  is  an  approved  writer,  and  of  all 
others  the  greatest  enemy  to  tyrants  ;  but  Tacitus  relates 
tbat  of  M.  Terentius,  a  gentleman  of  Rome,  being  ac- 
cused for  a  capital  crime,  amongst  other  things  that  he  said 
to  save  his  life,  flattered  Tibenus  on  this  manner.  It  is 
in  the  Sixth  Book  of  his  Annals :  "  The  gods  have  en- 
trusted you  with  the  ultimate  judgment  iu  all  things ; 
they  have  left  us  the  honour  of  obedience."  And  you 
cite  this  passage  as  if  Tacitus  hud  said  it  himself;  you 
scrape  together  whatever  seems  to  make  for  your  opinion, 
either  out  of  ostentation,  or  out  of  weakness  ;  you  would 
leave  out  nothing  that  you  could  find  in  a  baker's  or  a 
barber's  shop;  nay,  you  would  be  glad  of  anything  that 
looked  like  an  argument,  from  the  ^ery  haugman.  If  you 
had  read  Tacitus  himself,  and  not  transcribed  some  loose 
quotations  out  of  him  by  other  authors,  he  would  have 
taught  you  whence  that  imperial  right  had  its  original. 
"After  the  conquest  of  Asia,"  says  he,  "the  whole  state 
of  our  afiairs  was  turned  upside  down  ;  nothing  of  the 
ancient  integrity  of  our  foi'efathers  was  left  amongst 
us ;  all  men  shook  off  that  former  equality  which  had 
been  observed,  and  began  to  have  reverence  for  the  man- 
dates of  princes,"  This  you  might  have  learned  out  of 
the  Third  Book  of  his  Annals,  %Hience  vou  have  all  your 
regal  right :  "  When  that  ancient  eqiinlity  was  laid  aside, 
and  instead  thereof  ambition  and  violence  took  place,  ty- 
rannical  forms  of  government  started  up,  anfl  fixed  them- 
selves in  many  countries,"  The  same  thing  you  might 
Jiave  learned  out  of  Dio,  if  your  natural  levity  and  un- 
settledness  of  judgment  would  have  sufl'ered  you  to  appr^ 
hend  anything  that  is  solid.  He  tells  us  .n  the  Fifty- 
ihird  Book  of  his  History,  out  of  which  book  yuu  hnvs 
made  some  quotation  already,  that  Octavius  Cxsar,  partly 
oy  force,  una  }>artly  by  fraud,  brought  things  to  that  pasii, 
ibat  toe  emperors  of  liome  became  no  longer  fettered  \ty 
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lawB.  For  he,  thougli  he  promised  to  ihe  people  in  piiMiiB  1 
that  he  woulJ  lay  down  the  government,  and  obe_ 
laws,  and  hecome  eubject  tt  others ;  yet,  under  pretence  »f 
making  war  in  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  atill  re- 
tained the  legions,  Hiid  go  by  degrees  invaded  the  govern- 
ment, which  lie  pretended  he  would  refuse.  This  was  nr>t 
regularly  getting  from  onder  the  law,  but  breaking  for- 
cibly through  all  laws,  as  Spartacus  the  gladiator  might 
have  done,  and  then  assuming  to  himself  ths  style  ot 
prince  or  emperor,  &i  if  God  or  the  law  of  nature  had 
put  all  men  and  all  laws  into  eubjeetion  under  him. 
Would  you  inquire  a  little  further  iclo  the  original  of  the 
right  of  the  Roman  emperors  1  Marcus  Antonius,  whom 
Cffisar  (when  by  taking  up  arms  against  the  common- 
wealth he  had  got  all  the  power  into  his  hands)  had 
made  consul,  when  a  solemnity  called  the  Lu|iercalis 
was  celebrated  at  Rome,  as  had  been  contrived  before- 
hand, that  he  should  set  a  crown  upon  Ceesar's  head, 
though  the  people  siglied  and  lamented  at  the  sight,  caused 
it  to  be  entcrtKl  upon  record,  that  Marcus  Antonius,  a» 
the  Ltipercalia,  made  Ceesar  king  at  the  instance  of  the 
people.  Of  which  action  Cicero  in  his  second  Philippic 
eays,  "  Was  Lucius  Tarquiuius  therefore  expelled,  Bpu- 
rius  Cassius,  Sp.  Melius,  and'  Marcus  Manilius  put  to 
death,  that  al^er  many  ages  Marcus  AnEoniua  slionld 
make  a  king  in  Rome,  contrary  to  law  ?  "  But  you  de- 
serve to  be  tortured,  and  loaded  with  everlasting  disgrace, 
much  more  than  Mark  Antony  ;  though  I  would  not  have 
you  proud  because  he  and  yourself  are  put  together ;  for  1 
do  not  think  so  despicable  a  wretch  as  you  ht  to  be  com- 
pared with  him  in  anything  but  his  impiety  ;  you  that  in 
those  honible  Lupercalia  of  yours  set  not  a  crown  npos 
one  tyrant's  head,  but  upon  all,  and  such  a  crown  as  von 
vould  have  limited  by  no  laws,  nor  liable  to  any.  Indeed 
if  we  must  believe  the  oracles  of  the  emperors  themselves, 
(for  so  eome  Christian  emperors,  asTheodosius  andValen^ 
have  called  their  edicts.  Cod.  lib,  1.  tit.  14.)  the  authority 
of  the  emperors  depends  upon  that  of  the  law.  So  that 
the  majesty  of  the  person  that  reigns,  even  by  the  judg> 
.ment,  or  call  it  the  oracle,  of  the  emperors  tliemselves, 
mtiBt  submit  to  the  laws,  on  whose  authority  it  dcpendSa.J 
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Hence  Pliny  tells  Trfljan  io  his  Panegyrio,  when  ihs 
power  of  tlie  emperors  wrs  grown  to  its  height,  "  A  prin- 
cipality and  an  absolute  sovereignty  are  quite  different 
things,  Trajan  pubs  down  whatever  looks  like  a  king- 
dom ;  be  rules  like  a  prince,  that  there  may  be  no  room 
for  a  magisterial  power."  And  afterwards,  "  Whatever  I 
have  Eaid  of  other  princes,  I  said  that  I  might  shew  how 
our  prince  i-eforma  tind  corrects  the  manners  of  princes, 
which  by  long  custom  have  been  corrupted  and  depraved." 
Ai'e  you  not  ashamed  to  call  that  the  right  of  kings,  that 
Pliny  calls  the  corrupt  uiid  depraved  customs  of  princes  ? 
But  let  tliis  suffice  to  have  been  said  in  short  of  the  right 
of  kings,  ss  it  was  ijtken  at  Rome.  How  they  dealt  with 
their  tyrants,  whether  kings  or  emperors,  is  generally 
known.  They  expelled  Tai-quin,  "  But,"  say  yon,  "  how 
did  they  expel  him  ?  Did  they  proceed  aeainst  him 
judicially?  Xo  such  matter ;  when  he  would  have  come 
into  the  city,  they  shut  tlie  gates  against  him."  Ridi-  ^ 
culoDs  fool ;  what  could  they  do  but  shut  the  gates,  when 
he  was  hastening  lo  them  with  part  of  the  army  7  And 
what  great  difference  will  there  he,  whe'.her  they  banished 
him  or  put  him  to  death,  so  they  punished  him  one  way 
or  other?  The  best  men  of  that  age  killed  Cesar  the 
tyrant  in  the  very  senate.  Which  action  of  theirs,  Marcus 
Tullius,  who  was  himself  a  very  excellent  man,  and  pub- 
licly called  the  father  of  his  country,  both  elsewhere,  and 
pai'tjcularly  in  his  second  Philippic,  extols  wonderfully. 
I  will  repeat  some  of  his  words :  "  All  good  men  killed 
Ctesar  as  far  as  in  them  lay.  Some  men  could  not  ad- 
vise in  it,  others  wanted  courage  to  act  in  it,  others  an 
opi>ortunity,  all  had  a  goodwill  to  it."  And  afterwards, 
"  What  greater  and  more  glorious  action,  ye  holy  gods, 
ever  was  perfbnned,  not  in  this  city  only,  but  in  any 
other  country?  what  action  more  worthy  to  be  recom- 
mended to  everlasting  memory?"  I  am  not  unwilling  to 
be  included  within  the  number  of  those  that  advised  it, 
as  within  the  Trojan  horse."  The  passage  of  Seneca  may 
relate  both  to  the  Romang  and  the  Grecians ;  "  There  can- 
oot  be  a  greater  nor  more  acceptable  sacrifice  offered  up  to 
Jupiter,  than  a  wicked  prince.  For  if  you  consider  Her- 
Culea  whose  words  these  are,  they  shew  what  the  opinioii 
K  2 
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of  the  principal  men  amon^l  the  Grecians  in  thoC 
If  the  poet,  who  flourished  under  Nero,  (and  the 
iHOat  worthy  persona  in  plays  generally  express  the  peel's 
sense,)  tlien  this  passage  shews  us  what  Seneca  him- 
self, and  all  good  men,  eren  in  Neros  time,  tkought  was 
fit  to  be  done  to  a  tyrant;  and  ho(v  virtuous  an  action, 
how  acceptable  to  Gud,  they  tliought  it  to  kill  one.  Soi, 
every  good  man  of  Rome,  as  far  as  in  hint  lay,  killed 
Doraitian,  Pliny  the  second  owns  it  openly  in  his  Fane- 
e\  ric  to  Trajan  the  emperor  :  "  We  look  pleasure  in  tlasli- 
hig  those  proud  looks  against  the  ground,  in  piercing  bim 
with  our  swoi'ds,  in  mangling  him  with  axes,  as  if  be 
had  bled  and  felt  pain  at  every  stroke:  no  man  could  bo 
command  his  passion  of  joy,  but  that  he  counted  it  a  piece 
of  revenge  to  behold  his  mangled  limbs,  his  members  lorn 
asunder,  and  after  all,  his  stem  and  horrid  statues  thrown 
down  and  burnt."  And  afterwards,  "  Tiiey  cannot  love 
(loud  princes  enough,  that  cannot  hate  bad  ones  as  they 
deserve."  Then  amongst  other  enormities  of  Domitian, 
he  reckons  this  for  one,  that  he  put  to  death  Epaphro- 
ditus,  that  had  killed  Nero:  "Had  we  forgotten  the 
avenging  Nej^i's  death  ?  Was  it  likely  tiiat  ne  would 
BulTer  his  life  and  actions  to  he  ill  spoken  of,  whose  death 
lie  revenged  ?"  He  seems  to  have  thougUt  it  almost  a 
crime  not  to  kill  Nero,  that  counts  it  so  great  a  one  to 
punish  him  that  did  it.  By  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  best  of  the  Romans  did  not  only  kill 
tj-rauts,  as  oft  as  they  could,  and  hoivsoever  they  could ; 
but  that  tliey  thought  it  a  commendable  and  a  praise- 
Worthy  action  so  to  do,  as  the  Grecians  had  done  be- 
fore tliem.  For  when  they  could  not  proceed  judicially 
againsi  a  tyrant  in  his  liletiine,  being  inferior  to  him  in 
strength  and  power,  yet  afler  his  death  they  did  it,  and 
eondcmTied  him  by  the  Valerian  law.  For  Valerius  Pub- 
licola,  Junius  Brutiis's  colle^ue,  when  he  saw  that  ty- 
j^uts,  being  guarded  with  soldiers,  could  not  be  brought 
to  a  legal  trial,  he  devised  a  law  to  make  it  lawful  to 
kill  them  auy  way,  though  uncondenmed ;  and  that  they 
that  did  it,  should  afterwards  give  an  account  of  their  so 
doing.  Hence,  when  Cassius  had  actually  run  Caligula 
>ugh  with  a  sword,  though  everybody  else  had  done 
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ft  in  llieir  licarts,  Valerius  Asiaticus,  one  lliat  liail  been 
consul,  being  present  at  lliat  lime,  cHed  out  to  the  sol- 
diere,  that  began  to  mutiny  because  of  his  death,  "  I  wist 
I  myself  had  killed  him."  And  the  Renate  at  the  baow 
limu  was  so  iar  from  being  displeased  with  Cassius  for 
what  he  had  done,  that  tney  resolved  to  extirjtate  the 
memory  of  the  anjierorH,  and  to  raze  the  temples  that  had 
been  ei'ccted  in  honour  of  ihem.  When  Clauditia  was 
presently  saluted  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  they  forbade  him 
by  the  tribune  or  the  people  to  take  the  government  upon 
him ;  but  the  power  of  the  soldiers  prevailed.  The  senate 
declared  Nero  an  enemy,  and  made  inquiry  after  him,  to 
have  punished  him  according  to  lh<:  law  of  their  anccs- 
lora ;  which  required,  that  he  should  be  stripped  naked, 
and  hung  by  the  neck  upon  a  forked  stake,  and  whipped 
to  death.  Consider  now,  how  much  more  mildly  and 
mwlerately  the  English  dealt  with  their  tymnt,  though 
many  are  of  opiniiin,  that  he  caused  the  spilling  of  more 
blood  than  ever  Nero  himself  did.  So  the  senate  con- 
demned Domitian  after  his  dp&th ;  they  commanded  his 
statues  to  be  pulled  down  and  dashed  in  pieces,  which 
was  all  they  couid  do>  When  Commodus  was  slain  by 
his  own  officers,  neilher  the  senate  nor  the  people  punished 
the  fact,  but  declared  him  an  enemy,  and  inquired  for  hi« 
dead  corpse,  to  have  made  it  an  example.  An  act  of  the 
senate  made  upon  that  occasion  is  extant  In  Lampridius : 
""  Let  the  enemy  of  his  CiHintry  be  deprived  of  all  his  titles; 
let  the  parricide  he  drawn,  let  him  be  toni  in  pieces  in  the 
SpoUary,  let  the  enemy  of  the  gods',  the  executioner  of  the 
tenate,  he  di-a^cd  with  a  hook,"  Sec.  The  same  persons 
in  a  very  full  senate  condemned  Didus  Julianus  to  deatii, 
and  sent  a  tribune  to  slay  him  in  the  palace.  The  same 
oenatc  dcjjosed  Maximinus,  and  declai'ed  him  an  enemy 
Let  us  hear  the  words  of  the  decree  of  the  senate  concern- 
ing him,  as  Capitolinus  relates  it:  "  The  consul  put  the 
question,  '  Conscript  fathers,  what  is  your  pleasure  eon- 
ceining  the  Maximines?'  They  answered,  'They  are 
enemies,  they  are  enemies:  whoever  kills  them  shall  he 
rewarded.'  "  Would  you  know  now,  whether  the  jieople 
of  Rome,  and  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  obeyed  the 
•enate,  or  Maximine  the  emperor  ?     Hear  what  tlie  sauit 
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author  says ;  tlie  sennte  wrote  letters  into  all  the  provinfea 
requiring*  them  to  take  care  of  their  comiiion  safety  ma  ^ 
liberty  ;  the  letters  were  publicly  read.  And  the  fnendS), 
he  deputies,  the  generals,  the  tribunes,  the  soldiers  o( 
Maximine,  were  slain  in  all  places  i  very  few  cities  wen- 
found  that  kept  their  faith  with  the  public  enemy. 
Herodian  relates  the  same  thing.  But  what  need  we 
give  any  more  instances  out  ot  the  Roman  histories? 
T.et  us  now  gee  what  manner  of  thing  the  right  of  kinj^ 
was  in  those  days,  in  the  nations  that  bordered  npon  the 
empire.  Ambiorix,  a  king  of  the  Gauls,  confesses  "the 
nature  of  his  dominion  to  be  such,  that  the  people  have  as 
great  power  ovnr  him,  as  he  over  them."  And  conse- 
quently, as  well  as  lie  judged  them,  he  might  be  judged 
by  them.  Veroingetorix,  another  king  in  Gaul,  was  ac- 
cused of  treason  by  his  own  people.  These  things  Cssar 
m-Iates  in  his  history  of  the  Gallic  wars.  "  Neither  is  the 
regal  power  among  the  Germans  absolute  and  uncon- 
trollable; lesser  matters  are  ordered  and  disposed  by  (he 
princes ;  greater  affairs  by  all  the  people.  The  king  or 
prince  b  more  considerable  by  the  authority  of  his  per- 
suasions, than  by  any  jwwer  that  he  has  of  commanding. 
If  his  opinion  be  not  approved  of,  they  declare  iheir 
dislike  of  it  by  a  general  murmuring  noise."  This  is  out 
of  Tacitus.  Nay,  and  you  yourself  now  confess,  that , 
what  but  of  late  you  exclaimed  against  as  an  unheard-of 
thing,  has  been  often  done,  to  wit,  that  "  no  less  than  fifly^ 
Scottish  kings  have  been  either  banished,  or  imprisoned, 
or  put  to  death,  nay,  and  some  of  them  publicly  executed." 
Which  having  come  to  pass  in  our  very  island^  why  do 
you,  as  if  it  were  your  office  to  conceal  the  violent  deaths 
of  tyrants,  by  burying  them  in  the  dai'k,  exclaim  against 
it  as  an  abominable  and  unheard-of  thing?  You  proceed  J 
to  commend  the  Jews  and  Christians  for  their  religioui  ■ 
obedience  even  to  tyrants,  and  to  heap  one  lie  apoq  4 
anotlier;  in  all  which  I  have  already  confuted  you.  * 
Lately  you  made  large  encomiums  on  the  obedience  of  llic 
Assyrians  and  Persians,  and  now  you  reckon  up  their 
rebellions  :  and  though  bat  ef  late  you  said  they  never  had 
rebelled  at  all,  now  you  give  us  a  great  many  reasons  why  J 
l^ey  rebelled  so  ol^en.     Then  you  resume  the  narrBtivffl 
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of  the  manner  of  our  kiiic's  death,  which  you  had  bro- 
ken off  BO  long  since,  that  it'  you  had  not  taken  cai'c 
siitRck'nily  to  appear  ridiculous  and  a  fool  then,  you 
may  do  it  now.  You  said,  "He  was  led  ihrongh  tlie 
aicmbers  of  his  own  comi."  What  you  mean  by  tiie 
members  of  the  comt,  I  vould  gladly  know.  You  chut 
mei-ale  the  calamities  that  the  Romans  underwent  by 
changing  their  kingriom  into  a  commonwealth.  In  whicii 
I  have  already  shewn  how  grossly  you  give  yourself  the 
lie.  What  was  it  you  said,  when  you  wrote  against  the 
Jesuit  ?  You  (leraonsiratcd,  that  "  in  an  aristoci-acy,  or  s 
popular  state,  there  could  but  be  seditions  and  tumults, 
whereas  under  a  tyrant  nothing  was  to  be  looked  for 
but  certain  niin  and  destruction  ; "  and  dare  you  now  say, 
you  vain  corrupt  mortal,  that  "those  seditions  were 
punishments  inflicted  upon  theia  for  banishing  their 
kings?"  ForBooth,  because  king  Charles  gave  yon  a 
hundred  Jacobuses,  therefore  the  Romans  shall  be 
punished  for  banishing  tlieir  kings.  But  "  tLey  that 
Killed  Julius  Cfcsar,  did  not  jwosper  afterwards."  I  con- 
fees,  if  I  would  have  had  any  tyrant  spared,  it  should 
have  hcen  him.  For  although  he  introduced  a  monar- 
chical government  into  a  free  slate  bv  force  of  arms,  yet 
perhaps  himself  deserved  a  kingdom  Wt ;  and  yet  J  con- 
ceive that  none  of  those  that  killed  him  can  be  said  lo 
have  been  punished  for  so  doing,  any  more  than  Cains 
Antonius,  Cicero's  colleague,  for  destroymg  Catiline,  who 
when  he  was  afterward  condemned  for  other  crimes,  says 
Ciecro  in  his  oration  pro  Fiacco,  "Catiline's  sepulchre 
was  adorned  with  flowers."  For  they  that  favonrcd 
Catilin",  they  rejoiced;  they  gave  out  then,  that  what 
Catilino  did  was  just,  to  increase  thi  pLople's  hatreil 
against  those  that  had  cut  bim  ofl'.  These  are  artifices, 
which  wicked  men  make  use  of,  to  deter  the  best  of  men 
from  punishing  tyrants,  and  flarritious  pereons,  I  might  as 
easily  say  the  quite  contraiy,  and  instance  in  them  that  have 
killed  tyrants,  and  prospered  allerwards,  if  any  certain 
inference  might  be  drawn  in  such  cases  from  the  events 
Df  things.  You  object  further,  "that  the  English  did  not 
put  tlj(;ir  hereditaiy  king  to  death  in  like  manner  as 
tyrants  use  to  be  slain,  hut  as  lobhers  and  traitors  ars 
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execjted."  tn  the  first  place  I  do  not,  nor  can  ftny  wiMbB 
man  understand  what  a  crown's  being  hereditary  should  f 
contribute  to  a  king's  crimes  beinj;  unpunishable.  What 
/ou  ascribe  to  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  English,  pro> 
ceedcd  rather  from  their  clemency  and  moderation,  and 
as  Euch,  deserves  commendation  ;  who,  though  the  being 
a  tyrant  is  a  crime  that  comprehends  all  sorts  of  enormi- 
ties, such  as  robberies,  treasons,  and  rebellions  against  the 
whole  nation,  yet  were  contented  to  inflict  no  greater 
punishment  upon  him  for  being  so,  than  they  used  of 
course  to  do  npun  any  common  liighnayman,  or  ordinary, 
traitor,  You  hope  "  some  such  men  as  Harmodius  and 
Thrasibulus  will  rise  up  against  us,  and  make  expiation 
for  the  king's  death,  by  shedding  tlieir  blood  thai  were 
the  authors  of  it."  But  you  will  run  mad  with  despair, 
and  be  detested  by  all  good  men,  and  put  an  end  to  that 
wretched  life  of  yours,  by  hanging  yourself,  before  yoii 
Me  men  like  Harmodius  avenging  the  blood  of  a  tymnt 
upon  Buoh  as  have  done  no  other  than  what  they  did 
themselves.  That  you  will  come  to  such  an  end  ia  laost 
probable,  nor  can  any  other  be  expected  of  so  great  a 
rogue;  but  the  other  thing  is  an  utter  impossibility.  You 
mention  thirty  tyrants  that  rebelled  in  Gallienus's  time. 
And  what  if  it  fall  out,  that  one  tyrant  happens  to  oppose 
another,  must  therefore  all  thej  that  resist  tyrants  be  ac- 
counted such  themselves?  You  cannot  persuade  men 
into  such  a  belief,  you  slave  of  a  knight ;  nor  your  author 
Trebellius  Pollio,  the  most  inconsiderable  of  all  historians 
that  have  writ,  "  If  any  of  the  emperors  were  declared 
enemies  by  the  senate,"  you  say,  "  it  was  done  by  faction^ 
bat  could  not  have  been  by  law."  You  put  us  in  mind 
what  it  was  that  made  emperors  at  first:  it  was  faction 
and  violence,  and,  to  speak  plainer,  it  was  the  madness  of 
Antony,  that  made  generals  at  first  rebel  against  the 
senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome :  there  was  no  law,  no 
right  for  their  so  doing,  "  Galba,"  you  say,  "  was 
punished  for  his  insurrection  against  Nero.  Tell  us  like- 
wise, how  Vespasian  was  punished  for  taking  up  arms 
Bgninat  Viteilius,  "There  was  as  much  liiflerenoe,"  you 
"  "  stwist  Charles  and  Nero,  as  betwixt  those  English 
ii  and  the  Ilomau  senators  of  that  age."     Despi< 
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cable  villain  !  by  wliom  it  is  ^CBridalous  to  be  com  in  ended, 
and  a  praise  to  be  evil  sjiuken  of:  but  a  few  periodx  be- 
ibre,  discoursing  of  this  very  thing,  yoa  said,  "  that  the 
Roman  senate  under  the  emperurs  was  in  effect  but  an 
assembly  of  slaves  in  robes  :  and  here  you  say,  "  that 
very  senate  was  an  assembly  of  kings ;  which  if  it  be 
allowed,  then  are  kings,  according  to  your  own  opinion, 
but  slaves  with  robes  on.  Kings  are  blessed,  that  have 
such  a  fellow  as  you  to  write  in  their  praise,  than  whom 
no  man  is  more  a  rascal,  no  beast  more  void  of  sense,  un-r 
less  this  one  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  you,  that  none 
ever  brayed  so  learnedly.  You  make  the  parliament  o^ 
England  more  like  to  Nero,  than  to  the  Roman  senate. 
This  iteh  of  yours  of  makingsillysimihtudes  enforces  me 
to  recrify  you,  whether  I  will  or  no  :  and  I  will  let  you  see 
how  like  king  Charles  was  to  Nero ;  "  Nero,"  you  sny, 
"  commanded  his  own  mother  to  be  run  through  with  a 
sword."  But  Charles  murdered  both  bis  prince,  and  his 
father,  and  that  by  poison.  For,  to  omit  other  evidences, 
he  that  would  not  suffer  a  duke  that  was  accused  for  it 
to  eome  to  his  trial,  must  needs  have  been  guilty  of  it 
himself.  Nero  slew  many  thousands  of  Christiana ;  but 
Charles  »lew  many  more.  There  were  those,  says  Sue* 
loniiis,  that  praised  Nero  after  he  was  dead,  that  longed 
to  have  had  hioi  again,  "  that  hung  garlands  of  flowers 
npon  his  wepulchre,"  and  gave  out  that  they  would  never 
prosper  that  had  been  his  enemies.  And  some  there  are 
transjioried  with  the  like  frenzy,  that  wish  for  king 
Charles  again,  and  extol  him  to  the  highest  degree  imn- 
ginable,  uf  whom  you,  a  knight  of  the  haller,  are  a  ring- 
leader. "  The  English  soldiers,  more  savage  than  their 
own  mastiffs,  erected  a  new  and  unheard-of  court  of 
justice."  observe  this  ingenious  symbol,  or  adnge  of 
Salmasius,  which  he  has  now  repeated  six  times  over. 
"more  savage  than  their  own  mastiffs,"  Take  notice, 
orators  and  schoolmaslers ;  pluck,  if  you  are  wise,  this 
elegant  flower,  which  Salmasius  is  so  very  fond  of:  com- 
mit  this  flourish  of  a  man,  that  is  so  much  a  master  of 
words,  to  your  desks  for  safe  custody,  lest  it  be  lost. 
Has  your  rage  made  you  ibrget  words  to  that  degree,  that, 
like  a  cuckoo,  you  must  needs  say  the  same  thing  over 
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Slid  over  again  ?  Wliat  strange  tfiing  has  befaller 
The  poet  telU  us,  that  spleen  and  rage  turned  H 
into  a  dog ;  and  it  has  turned  you,  the  lord  of  St.  Lupus, 
into  a  cuckoo.  Now  you  come  out  irith  fresh  contradic- 
tions. You  had  said  before,  page  113,  that  "  princes  were 
not  bound  by  any  laws,  neither  coercive,  nnr  directory  j 
that  ihey  were  hound  hy  no  law  at  all."  Now  you  say^^ 
that  "you  will  discourse  by  and  by  of  the  differeno^' 
betwiKl  some  kinga  and  others,  in  point  of  power ;  som*,' 
having  had  more,  some  less.  You  say,  "  you  will  prov^;' 
that  kings  cannot  hi-  judged,  nor  condemned  by  iheir  ow* 
Bubjeets,  by  a  most  solid  argument ;"  hut  you  do  it  by  » 
Tery  silly  one,  and  it  is  this :  You  say,  "  There  was  no 
other  difference  than  that  betwixt  the  judges  and  thfi 
kings  of  the  Jews;  and  yet  the  reason  why  the  Jews  re- 
quired to  have  kings  over  ihem,  was,  because  they  werfc 
weary  of  iheir  judges,  and  hated  their  government."  Do 
you  think,  that  because  they  might  judge  and  condemn 
their  judges,  if  they  misbehaved  themselves  in  thegovem- 
Dient,  they  therefore  hated  anil  were  weary  of  titem,  and 
would  be  under  tings,  whom  they  should  have  no  power 
to  restrain  and  keep  within  bounds,  though  they  alioul*! 
break  through  all  laws?  Who  but  yoii  ever  argued  so 
childishly  7  So  that  they  desired  a  king  for  some  othei 
reason  than  that  tbey  might  have  a  master  over  them, 
whose  power  should  be  superior  to  that  of  the  law ;  which 
reason,  what  it  was,  it  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to 
make  a  conjecture.  Whatever  it  was,  both  God  and  bis 
prophets  tell  us,  it  was  no  piece  of  prudence  in  the  people 
to  desire  a  king.  And  now  vou  fall  foul  upon  your  rab- 
bhis,  and  are  very  angry  with  them  for  saying,  that  a 
king  might  be  judged  and  condemned  to  undergo  stripes; 
out  of  whose  writings  you  said  before  you  had  proved, 
thrtt  the  kings  of  the  Jews  could  not  be  judged. 
Wherein  you  confess,  that  you  told  a  lie  when  you  said 

eiu  had  proved  any  sucli  thing  out  of  their  writings. 
ay,  you  come  at  last  to  forget  the  subject  you  were 
upon,  of  writing  in  the  king's  defence,  and  raise  little  im- 
pertinent conlroversies  about  Solomon's  stables,  and  how 
many  stalls  he  bad  for  fais  horses.  Then  of  a  jockey  you 
become  u  ballad-singer  again,  or  rather,  as  I  said  before. 
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«  raving  distracted  cuckoo.  You  complain,  thai  in  these 
latlijr  ages,  discipUne  hus  been  more  remisB,  and  the  rule 
less  observed  and  kept  up  to ;  viz.,  because  one  tyrant  is 
not  permitled,  without  a  cheek  from  the  law,  to  let  loose 
the  reins  of  all  discipline,  and  corrupt  all  men's  manners. 
Tliis  doctrine,  you  say,  the  Brownists  introduced  amongst 
those  of  tlie  refoi'med  relidon ;  So  that  Lutlier,  Calvin, 
Ziiingliiis,  Biiccr,  and  atftlje  most  celebrated  oitliodox 
divines,  are  Bi-owniets,  in  your  opinion,  Tlie  English 
have  llie  less  reason  to  take  your  reproaches  ill,  because 
tbey  beiir  you  belciiinf^  out  tbe  same  slanders  against  the 
most  eminent  doctors  of  the  eburcb,  and  in  effect  against 
the  whole  relbrmed  chui'ch  itself. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
After  having  discoursed  upon  the  law  of  Ood  and  of 
nature,  and  handled  both  so  untowardly,  that  you  hare  gbt 
nothing  by  the  bargain  but  a  deserved  reproach  of  igno., 
ranee  and  knavery,  I  cannot  apprehend  what  you  can  have 
iiirther  to  allege  in  defence  of  your  royal  cause,  but  mere 
trifles.  I  for  my  part  hope  I  have  given  satisfaction 
already  to  all  gond  and  learned  men,  and  done  this  noble 
cause  right,  should  I  break  off  here ;  yet  lest  I  slionld  seem 
to  any  to  decline  your  variety  of  arguing  and  ingenuit)-', 
rather  than  yourimmodeiBte  impertinence  and  tit  lie- tattle, 
Z  will  follow  you  wherever  you  have  a  mind  to  go;  hut 
ivith  such  bi«vity  as  shall  make  it  aiipear,  that  aAer  having 
pciformed  whatever  the  necessary  defence  of  the  cause  re- 
'quired,  if  not  what  the  dignity  of  it  meiited,  I  now  do  but 
comply  with  somemen'sexpeclation,  if  not  their  curiosityl 
"  Now,"  say  you,  "  I  shall  allege  other  and  greater  ai^n- 
nients."  What  1  greater  arguments  than  what  the  law  o<f 
God  and  nature  afforded?  Help,  Lueina!  the  mountain 
Salmaeius  is  in  la1>our !     Il  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  has 

Enl  a  Bhe-husband.  Mortals,  expect  some  extraordinary 
trth.  "  If  he  that  is,  and  is  called  a  king,  might  be 
accased  before  any  other  power,  that  power  mustof  necea- 
Bity  be  greater  than  that  of  the  king;  and  if  so,  then  must 
that  power  be  indeed  iliu  kingly  posver,  ajid  ought  to  have 
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welfare  of  the  whole,  nol  for  theii-  niin  and  destruclii 
uid  that  the  per.ple  has  not  given  Liin  a  propriety 
but  the  use  of  il.  "  Kings  at  this  late,"  you  say,  "  do  not 
reign  by  God  but  hy  the  people."  As  if  God  did  not  i»i 
overrule  the  people,  that  Cliey  Bet  up  such  kings  as  it 
pleases  God.*  Since  Justinian  liiiiiEclf  openly  acknow- 
ledges, that  the  Roman  em  perorsderi  veil  theiramhorityfi-om 
that  "  royal  law,  whereby  the  people  granted  to  them  and 
Vested  in  them  all  their  own  power  and  authority."  3ut 
how  ofV  shall  wc  repeat  tht^se  things  over  and  over  s^in  ? 
Then  you  take  upon  you  to  inleruieddle  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  government,  in  which  you  are  no  way  concerned, 
vflio  ai'e  both  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner ;  but  it  shews  your 
sauoiness,  and  want  of  good  manners.  Come  then,  let  us 
hear  your  solecisms,  like  a  busy  coxcomb  as  you  are.  You 
tell  us,  but  it  is  in  false  Latin,  "  that  what  those  despera- 
does say,  is  only  to  deceive  the  people."  You  I'ascal !  was 
it  not  for  this  that  you,  a  renegado  grammarian,  were  so 
fi>Tward  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  our  government, 
that  you  might  introduce  your  solecisms  and  barbarisms 
amongst  us  ?  But  say,  how  have  we  deceived  the  people? 
!'  The  form  of  government  which  they  have  set  up  is  not 
popular,  hut  militan."  This  is  what  that  herd  of  fugitives 
and  vagabonds  hired  you  to  write.  So  that  I  shall  not 
trouble  myself  to  answer  jou,  who  bleat  what  you  know 
pothing  ol)  but  I  will  answer  theia  that  hired  you.     "  Who 

'  ■  This  mufll,  I  suppose,  be  rejcarded  as  a  slip  of  [he  pen  in  AlilUia  j 
fin  if  the  people  Kt  up  only  such  princes  sa  pleased  God,  thea  kU 
■uch  princes  as  nations  siibmil  lo  voluntaray  niusl  rule  by  a  sort  of 
mitigated  divine  riglit,  and  be  at  the  same  time  approved  of  by  Uod. 
But  Milton  would  not  have  accepted  of  this  conclusion.  Beaidei,  if 
the  national  will  be  overruled  by  the  divine  will,  we  have  at  once  a  mrt 
of  fatality  which  beta  men  tVom  their  regpansibility.  It  is  much  better 
to  UBume  the  affairs  of  ibis  world  to  be  regulated  entirely  by  man,  n 
a  creature  answerable  for  his  actioim,  which,  if  it  were  otherwise  he 
would  not  he.  Had  Hohbes  considered  this  subject  properly,  he  would 
have  reprcDsed  much  of  the  aiiHsr  which  he  has  thrown  away  upon 
■uch  lophisla  i»  Plato  and  Aristotle;  unless,  in  order  to  be  consistent, 
fag  ihould  BTBue  that,  as  they  were  predestinated  lo  be  the  advocates  of 
liberty,  bo  he  wu  predestinated  to  chastise  them  :  though  if  all  human 
■ctions  be  fated,  there  can  be  neitlier  liberty  nor  crime  j  we  are  all  so 
many  puppets  in  the  hands  of  an  invincible  dtstlny,  wbicli  acts  and 
■peaks  through  us,  and  ntakn  use  of  oiir  enetunea  to  fiiltil  heaven 
.biowE  •liat  purpose. — Eo. 
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femment,  which  by  this  meiins  lias  honourably  flourished 
tor  so  many  ages,  because  tlie  law  in  ciTect  was  made  king; 
Now  the  law  cannot  be  king,  unless  there  be  some,  whc^ 
if  there  should  be  occasion,  may  put  the  law  in  execution 
t^ainst  the  king.  A  kingly  government  so  bounded  and 
limited,  he  himself  commends  to  the  Sicilians:  "  Let  the 
people  enjoy  their  liberty  under  a  kingly  goTemment;  let 
the  king  himself  be  accoimtahle;  let  llic  law  take  placti 
even  against  kingsthemselves,  if  theyactconirary  to  law." 
Aristotle  likewise,  in  the  tliird  book  o'f  his  PoHtics:  "  Of  all 
kingdoms,"  says  he,  "  that  are  governed  by  laws,  that  <tt 
the  Xacedenionians  seems  to  be  most  truly  and  properly  so." 
And  he  says,  all  forms  of  kingly  governments  are  accord- 
ing to  settled  and  establi-hcd  laws ;  but  one,  which  he  calls 
TafijiamXfia,  or  Absolute  Monai-chy,  which  he  does  not 
mention  evei'  to  have  obtained  in  any  nation.  So  that 
Aristotle  thought  such  a  kingilom  as  that  of  the  Lacede- 
monians was  to  be  and  deserve  the  name  of  a  kingdom 
more  projierly  than  any  other ;  and  consequently  that  a 
king,  though  subordinate  to  his  own  people,  was  nevcrthe> 
less  actually  a  king,  and  properly  so  called.  Now  since 
BO  many  and  so  gi'eat  iuthors  assert,  that  a  kingly  govern- 
ment both  in  name  and  thing  may  very  well  subsist  even 
where  the  ))copIe,  though  they  do  not  ordiniirily  exercise 
the  supreme  power,  yet  have  it  actually  residing  in  them, 
and  exercise  it  upon  occasion;  be  not  you  of  so  mean  a 
BOuI  as  to  fear  the  downfall  of  grammar,  and  the  contiision 
of  the  signification  of  words  to  that  degj-ee,  as  to  betray 
the  liberty  of  mankind  and  ihc  state,  rather  than  your 
glossary  should  not  hold  water.  And  know  for  the  future, 
that  words  must  be  conformable  to  things,  not  things  to 
words.  By  this  means  you  will  have  more  wit,  and  not 
run  on  in  infinitum,  which  now  you  are  afraid  of.  "  It 
was  to  no  purpose  then  for  Seneca,"  you  say,  "  to  desciibe 
those  three  forms  of  government,  as  lie  has  done."  Let 
Seneca  do  a  tbing  to  no  purpose,  so  we  enjoy  our  liberty 
And  if  I  mistake  us  not,  we  are  other  sort  of  men,  than  to 
be  enslaved  by  Seneca's  fiowere.  And  yet  Seneca,  though 
he  says,  that  the  sovereign  power  in  a  kingly  govenimciit 
legideE  in  a  single  person,  saya  witlial,  that  "  tiic  power  is 
I'te  ixwpie's,"  and  by  tbem  commitlcd  to  the  king  for  the 
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.welfare  of  tbe  n'hole, 
aitd  tliat  the  pciple  , 

but  the  use  of  it.  "  lyings  at  ldis  rate,'  you  say,  " 
reign  by  God  but  hy  the  people."  As  if  God  did  not  so 
bveiTule  the  people,  that  they  set  up  such  kings  as  it 
pleasee  God,*  Since  Ju^^tinian  himself  openly  acknow- 
ledges, that  the  Roman  empecorBderivedtheirautborily  from 
that  "  royal  law,  whereby  the  people  granted  to  tliem  and 
Vested  in  them  all  their  own  power  and  authority."  fiul 
how  ofl  shall  we  repeat  tht.'se  things  over  and  orer  again  ?.| 
Then  you  take  upon  you  to  intermeddle  with  thi 
tionof  ourgoTernment,  in  which  you  are  no  way 
who  are  both  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner ;  but  it  shews  yoi 
saucinese,  and  want  of  good  manners.  Come  then,  let  us 
hear  yoursoleciams,  likea  busy  coxcomb  as  you  are.  You 
tell  us,  but  it  ia  in  false  Latin,  "  that  what  those  despenw 
doeB  say,  is  only  to  deceive  the  people."  You  rascal!  vom 
it  not  for  this  that  you,  a  renegado  grammarian,  were  eo 
forward  to  intermeddle  with  theaffairsof  our  government, 
that  you  might  introduce  your  solecisms  anu  barbarisms 
amongst  us  ?  But  say,  how  have  we  deceived  tbe  people? 
f  The  form  of  government  which  thev  have  set  up  is  not 
popular,  but  militarv,"  This  is  what  that  herd  of  fugitives 
and  vagabonds  hired  you  to  write.  So  that  I  shall  not 
trouble  myself  to  answer  you,  who  bleat  what  you  know 
nothing  otj  but  I  will  answer  them  that  hired  you.     "  Who 

'  •  This  must,  I  suppose,  be  regarded  s»  a  slip  of  ihe  pen  in  Blillon  j 
for  if  (he  people  set  up  only  such  princes  as  pleased  Qod,  Iheo  >U 
■ucb  princej  as  oaliaas  submit  to  valuDduily  niusi  rule  by  a  sort  of 
mitigaled  divine  right,  and  be  at  the  same  time  apiiroved  of  bf  tiod. 
But  Milton  would  not  have  accepted  of  ihis  conclusion.  Besides,  if 
tLe  nitional  will  be  overruled  by  the  diviue  will,  we  have  at  once  a  sort 
of  fatality  which  frees  men  ttom  their  roiponsibilily.  It  is  much  better 
10  amuine  the  afikirs  of  lliis  world  10  be  regulated  enlirely  by  man,  at 
■  creature  answerable  for  his  aclioiu,  wliicb,  if  it  were  olberwiK,  be 
Vould  not  be.  Had  Hohbes  considered  Ihia  subject  properly,  he  would 
have  repress!^  much  of  the  aiger  which  be  hu  thrown  away  upon 
Vuch  sophists  as  Plato  and  Aristotle;  unless,  iu  order  to  be  consisEelir, 
be  shouU  argue  that,  as  Ibey  were  predestinated  to  be  the  advocaies  «if 
liberty,  so  he  was  predestinated  Iu  chastise  Ehem  i  though  if  all  humao 
aciioB*  be  fated,  tl.ere  can  be  neither  liberty  nor  crime;  we  are  all  sa 
many  puppets  in  (he  hands  of  sn  invincible  disti 
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occluded  the  lords  from  parliament,  was  it  the  people?" 
Ay,  it  was  the  people ;  and  in  so  doing  ihey  threw  an  in- 
tolerable yoke  of  slavery  from  ofF  their  necks.  Those  verv 
Boldiei-s,  who  you  say  did  it  were  not  foreigners,  but  our 
own  countrymen,  aud  a  great  part  of  the  people ;  and  they 
did  it  with  the  consent,  and  at  the  desire,  of  almost  all  the 
rest  of  the  people,  and  not  without  the  authoriiy  of  the  par- 
liament neither.  "  Was  it  the  people  that  cutoff  part  of  the 
house  of  commons,  furcingsome  away?"  &c.  Yes,  I  say, 
it  was  ijie  people  For  whatever  the  better  and  sounder 
partof  ihe  senate  did.  In  which  the  true  power  of  the  people 
resided,  why  may  not  the  people  be  said  lo  have  done  it? 
What  if  the  greater  part  of  the  senate  should  choose  to  be 
slaves,  or  to  expose  the  government  to  sale,  ought  not  the 
lesser  number  to  interpose,  and  endeavour  to  retain  iheir 
hberty,  if  it  be  in  their  power?"  "  But  the  officers  of  the 
array  and  their  soldiers  did  it."  And  we  are  beholden  to 
those  officers  for  not  being  wanting  to  the  slate,  but  repel- 
ling the  tumultuary  violence  of  the  citizens  and  mechanics 
of  London,  who,  like  that  rabble  that  appeared  for  Clodius, 
had  but  a  little  before  beset  the  very  parliament- house  ? 
Do  you  therefore  call  the  right  of  the  parliament,  to  whom 
it  properly  and  originally  belongs  to  take  care  of  the 
liberty  of  [he  people  both  in  peace  and  war,  a  militar^r 
power  ?  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  tho^e  tnutors  that  have 
dictated  these  passages  to  you  should  talk  at  that  rate; 
80  that  profligate  faction  of  Antony  and  his  adherents  used 
to  call  the  senate  of  Rome,  when  they  armed  themselves 
against  the  enemies  of  their  country— the  camp  of  Pom- 
pey.  And  now  I  am  glad  to  understand,  that  they  of 
your  party  envy  Cromwell,  that  moj<t  valiant  general  of 
our  army,  for  undertaking  that  CKpedition  in  Ireland,  {so 
acceptable  to  Almighty  God,)  surrounded  with  a  joyful 
cnmd  of  his  friends,  and  prosecuted  with  the  well-wishes 

*  Thig  may  at  finf  sight,  perhnpi,  appear  a  dangeroui  doctrine,  la  it  aeU 
up  tbeponer  of  ihe  minority  aliave  tluti  oflliemajorit)'.  Rut  QOcaunirj 
Can  be  goiemed  by  countitig  heads.  It  is  the  majority  of  intelligence, 
and  energy  of  renulation,  and  aptitude  fat  busineu  that  leall]'  govern 
mankind.  The  majority  of  iiumbeia  may  be  igaoiant  and  slavish. 
Bui  that  can  be  lui  reason  why  Ihe  glorious  mitinrity  oF  enlightenei| 
Bienshoull  submit  if  ihey  can  avoid  it  to  be  sUvu  along  with  tt 
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of  the  people,  and  the  prajen*  of  all  good  men  :  fi>r  I  q 
tion  not  but  al  the  news  of  his  many  victories  there,  they  1 
are  by  this  rime  burst  with  spleen.  I  pass  by  many  ol  1 
your  im pertinencies  concernintj  the  Roman  BolUieris,  What  J 
fbUow8  is  most  notorioualy  false :  "  The  power  of  th«  1 
J  people,"  say  you,  "  ceasea  wliere  there  is  a  king."  By 
I  what  law  or  ri^rht  is  that,  since  it  is  known  that  almost 
all  kings,  of  what  natione  soever,  received  their  authority 
from  the  people  upon  certain  conditions  ?  which  if  the  king 
do  not  perform,  I  wish  you  would  inform  us,  why  that 
power,  which  was  but  a  trust,  should  not  return  to  the 
people,  as  well  from  a  king,  as  from  a  consul,  or  any  otbei 
magistrate.  For  when  you  tell  ua,  that  ii  is  necessary  for 
the  public  safety,  you  do  but  trifle  with  us;  for  the  safety  of 
the  public  is  equally  concerned,  whether  it  he  from  a  king:, 
or  from  a  senate,  or  from  a  triumvirate,  that  the  power 
wherewith  they  were  entrusted  reverts  to  the  people,  upon 
their  abuse  of  it ;  and  yet  you  yourself  grant,  (hat  it  may 
90  revert  from  all  sorts  of  magistrates,  a  king  only  excepted. 
Certainly,  if  no  people  in  their  right  wits  ever  committed 
tlie  government  eiiher  to  a  king,  or  other  magistrates,  for 
any  other  purpose  than  for  the  common  good  of  them  all, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why,  to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of 
them  all,  they  may  not  as  well  take  it  back  again  from  a 
king,  as  from  other  governors ;  nay,  and  it  may  with 
far  greater  ease  be  taken  from  one,  than  from  many.  And 
to  invest  any  mortal  creature  with  a  power  over  tliemselves, 
on  any  other  terms  than  upon  trust,  were  extreme  mad- 
ness; nor  is  it  credible  that  any  people  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  who  had  freedom  of  will,  were  ever  ea 
miserably  silly,  as  either  to  part  with  the  power  for  ever, 
and  to  all  purposes,  or  to  revoke  it  from  those  whom 
they  had  entrusted  with  it,  but  upon  most  ui^ent  and. 
weighty  reasons.  If  dissensinns,  if  civil  wars,  are  oc- 
casioned thereby,  ther*  catmot  any  right  accrue  from 
thence  (o  the  king,  to  retain  that  power  oy  force  of  arms, 
which  the  peoplecnallenge  from  him  as  their  own.  Whence 
it  follows  that  wliat  you  Buy,  and  we  do  not  deny,  that 
"  governors  are  not  likely  to  be  changed,"  i^  true  with 
nspeot  to  the  people's  prudence,  not  the  king's  right ;  but 
tftat,  therefore,  they  ought  never  to  be  changed  upon 
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occaDinn  whatsoever,  tliat  does  not  follow  by  no  meaiis ; 
r  liave  you  liitlierto  .alleged  anyihin^,  or  made  ap pen c 
y  rig;lj[  of  kings  to  tiie  contrary,  but  tliat  all  tlis  people 
■ring,  they  may  lawfully  be  deposed  when  iinfit  foi 
*  "ed  it  may  he  done,  bs  it  lias  been  often 
untry  of  France,  without  any  tumults 
1,  therefore,  the  safety  of  the  people, 
and  not  that  of  a  tyrant,  is  the  supreme  law;  and  conse- 
quently ought  to  bi>  alleged  on  the  people's  behalf  againt^t 
a  tyrant,  and  not  for  him  against  them,  yon  that  go  abont 
to  pervert  ao  raered  and  so  glorious  n  law,  with  your  fal- 
lacies and, ingglings  ;  yon  WHO  would  have  this  supreme 
law,  and  whieli  ol'ail  othei-s  is  most  beneficial  to  mankind, 
to  serve  only  for  l!ie  impunity  of  tyrants;  let  me  tell  you, 
(since  yon  call  us  Englishmen  so  ot^n  inspired,  and  cr- 
ihusiasts,  and  pi-ophets,)  let  me,  I  say,  be  so  far  a  prophet 
AS  to  leli  joa  that  the  vengeance  of  God  and  man  hangs 
over  your  head  for  so  horrid  a  crime ;  although  your  sub- 
jecting all  mankind  to  tyranny,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  whicli 
in  (iffect  is  no  hetter  titan  condemning  them  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beast?,  i»  in  itself  part  of  iw  own  vengeance;  and 
wbjtheraoever  you  fly,  and  wheresoever  you  wander,  will 
first  or  last  pursue  you  with  its  furies,  and  overtake  you, 
and  cause  you  to  rave  worse  than  you  do  at  present.  I 
come  now  to  your  second  argument,  which  is  not  unlike 
the  first:  if  the  people  may  resume  their  liberty,  "  there 
would  be  no  diHerence,"  say  you,  "  betwixt  a  popular 
state  and  a  kingdom ;  but  that  in  a  kingdom  one  man 
rules,  and  in  a  papular  state  many."  And  what  if  tbRi 
were  true;  would  the  state  have  any  prejudice  by  it?  Hui 
you  yourself  tell  us  of  other  differences  that  would  be  not- 
withstanding; to  wit,  of  "time  and  succession;  for  in 
papular  states  the  magbtrates  are  generally  chosen  yearly  ;" 
'whereas  kings,  if  they  behave  themselves  well,  are  perpe- 
tual ;  and  in  most  kingdoms  there  is  a  succession  in  the 
same  family.  But  let  them  differ  from  one  another,  or 
not  ditfiM'.  1  regard  not  those  petty  things :  in  this  they 
agree,  that  when  the  public  good  i'e(]uires  it,  the  people 
may,  without  doing  injury  to  any,  resume  that  power  for 
the  public  safety,  which  they  committed  to  another  fm' 
that  end  and  |>iirpos<;.     "  But  according  to  the  royal  laws 
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bj  the  Ramana  so  called,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  io- 
sti;ut(i!i,  the  people  of  Rume  granted  all  their  power  and 
mithority  to  the  prince."  They  did  so  by  compulsion 
the  emperor  being  willing  to  ratify  their  tyranny  by  the 
authority  of  a  law.  But  of  this  we  have  snoken  before  ; 
and  their  own  lawyers,  commenting  upon  thti)  place  iu  the 
institutes,  confess  as  much.  So  that  we  make  no  question 
but  the  people  may  revoke  what  they  were  tbrced  to  gnin^ 
and  granteit  against  their  wills.  But  most  rational  it  is 
to  suppose  that  the  people  of  Rome  transferred  no  other 
power  to  the  prince  than  they  had  before  granted  to  their 
own  magistmteB ;  and  that  was  a  power  to  govero  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  a  revocable,  not  an  absurd,  tyrannical 
power.  Hence  it  was  that  the  emperors  assumed  the  con- 
sular dimity,  and  that  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people;  but 
afler  Julius  Ctesar,  not  one  of  them  pretended  to  the  die- 
tatorship  :  in  the  Circus  Maximus  they  used  to  adore  the 
people,  as  I  have  said  already  out  of  Tacitus  and  Clau- 
dian.  But  "  as  heretofore  many  private  persons  have 
sold  themselves  into  slavery,  so  a  whole  nation  may," 
Thou  jailbird  of  a  knight,  thou  day-spirit,  thou  everlasting 
"*  scandal  to  thy  native  counlry !  The  inost  despicable  slaves 
in  the  world  ought  to  abhor  and  spit  upon  such  a  factor  for 
slavery,  such  a  public  pander  as  thou  art.  Certainly,  it 
people  had  so  enslaved  themselves  to  kings,  then  might 
kings  turn  them  over  to  other  masters,  or  sell  them  for 
money,  and  yet  we  know  that  kings  cannot  so  much  as 
alienate  the  demesnes  of  the  crown  ;  and  shall  he  that  has 
but  the  ci-own,  and  the  revenues  that  belong  to  it,  as  an 
usufructuary,  and  those  given  him  by  the  people,  can  he 
be  said  to  have,  as  it  were,  purchased  the  people,  and 
made  them  his  propriety?  Though  you  were  bored  through 
both  ears,  and  went  barefoot,  you  would  not  be  so  vile 
and  despicable,  so  much  more  contemptible  than  all  slaves, 
as  the  broaching  such  a  scandalous  doctrine  as  tliis  makes 
you.  But  go  on,  and  punish  yourself  fur  your  roguerre* 
as  now  you  do,  though  against  your  will.  You  fi-ame 
A  long  'liscourse  of  the  law  of  war;  which  ia  nothing  to 
the  purpose  in  this  place  :  for  neither  did  Charles  conquii 
tis;  ind  for  his  ancestors,  if  it  were  never  so  much  granted 
that  they  did,  yet  have  they  often  renounced  tiieir  title  aa 
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Gonquerorg.  And  tiertain  it  is,  that  we  were  never  bo  con- 
quered, but  that  ae  we  swore  sllegiance  lo  them,  so  tliey 
■wore  to  maintain  our  laws,  and  govern  hy  them  :  whicn 
Ihws,  when  Charles  had  notoriously  violated,  taken  in 
what  capacity  you  will,  as  one  who  had  formerly  been  a 
conqueror  or  was  now  a  perfiired  king,  we  subdued  him 
hy  force,  he  himself  havine  begun  with  us  first.  And  ac- 
cording to  your  own  opinion,  "  Whatever  is  acquired  by 
war,  becomes  his  property  that  acquired  it."  So  that 
how  full  soever  you  are  of  words,  how  impertinent  soever 
a  babbler,  whatever  you  prate,  bow  great  a  noise  soever 
you  make,  what  quotations  soever  out  of  the  rabbins, 
though  you  make  yourself  never  so  hoarse,  to  the  end  of 
this  chapter,  assure  yoarscif  that  nothin?  of  it  makes  for 
the  king,  he  being  now  conquered,  but  all  for  us,  who  by 
God's  assistance  are  conquerors. 


CHAPTER  VTI. 


To  avoid  two  very  great  inconveniencies,  and,  consider- 
ing your  own  weight,  very  weighty  ones  indeed,  you  de- 
nied in  the  foregoing  chapter  that  the  people's  power  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  king ;  for  if  that  should  be  granted, 
kings  must  provide  themselves  of  some  other  name,  be- 
cause the  people  would  indeed  be  king,  and  some  divisions 
in  your  system  of  poliiios  would  be  confounded  ;  the  first 
of  which  inconveniencies  would  thwart  with  your  dic- 
tionary, and  the  latter  overthrow  your  politics.  To  tbese 
I  have  given  such  an  answer  as  shews,  that  though  our 
Own  safely  and  liberty  were  the  principal  things  1  aimed 
the  preservation  of,  yet  withal  I  bad  some  consideration 
of  salving  your  dictionary  and  your  polities.  "  Now," 
Bay  you,  "  I  will  prove  by  other  arguments,  that  a  king 
cannot  he  judged  liy  his  own  subjects;  of  which  argu- 
ments this  shall  be  the  grealrst  and  most  convincing,  that 
&  kins  has  no  peer  in  his  kingdom."  What !  can  a 
king  have  no  peer  in  his  kingdom  7  What  then  is  the 
meaning  of  those  twelve  ancient  peers  of  the  kings  of 
I'rance?  Are  they  fables  and  trifles?  Are  they  called 
GO  ill  vain,  ai(d  in  mock  only  ?     Plave  »  care  how  you 
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tffront  thoiC  principal  men  of  that  kin^om ;  who  if  thejr, 
are  not  the  king's  peers,  as  they  are  called,  I  am  afraid 
your  dictionary,  which  is  the  only  thing  you  are  concerned 
for,  will  be  found  more  faulty  iii  France  than  in  England. 
But  go  to,  let  us  hear  your  demonstration,  that  a  king  has 
no  peer  in  hia  own  kingdum.  "  Because,"  say  you,  •'  the 
people  of  Rome,  when  they  had  baniiihed  their  king,  ap- 
pointed not  one,  but  two  consuls :  and  the  reason  was, 
',  thaiif  one  of  them  should  transgress  the  lows,  his  colleague 
might  be  a  check  to  him,"  There  could  hardly  have  been 
devised  anything  more  silly  :  how  came  it  to  pass  then, 
that  but  one  of  ibe  consuls  had  the  bundles  of  rods  carried 
befoi-e  him,  and  not  both,  if  two  were  appointed,  that  each 
might  have  a  power  over  the  other?  And  what  if  bott 
liad  conspii'ed  against  the  commonwealth  ?  Would  not 
tlie  case  then  be  the  very  same  that  it  would  have  been,  if, 
one  consul  only  bad  been  appointed  without  u  colleague? 
But  we  know  very  well  that  both  consuls,  and  all  other 
magistrates,  were  bound  to  obey  the  senate  whenever  thi; 
Retiate  and  the  people  saw  that  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth so  required.  We  have  a  famous  instance  of  that  ir. 
the  ilecemvii's,  who  though  tbey  were  invested  with  the 
power  of  consuls,  and  wei-e  the  chief  magistrates,  yet  the 
authority  of  the  senate  reduced  tiiem  all,  though  they 
struggled  to  retain  the  govei'iiment.  Nay,  we  read  that 
some  consuls,  before  they  went  out  of  office,  had  been  de- 
clared enemies,  and  arms  have  been  taken  up  against  them ; 
for  in  those  days  no  man  looked  upon  him  as  a  consul 
who  acted  as  an  enemy.  So  war  was  w^ed  against  An- 
tony, though  a  consul,  by  authoiity  of  the  senaie ;  in 
which,  being  worsted,  he  would  have  been  put  to  death, 
hut  that  Octavius,  affecting  the  empire,  sided  with  iiira  to 
subvert  the  commonwealth.  Now  whereas  you  s»y,  -'  That 
it  is  a  pi-operty  peculiar  to  kingly  majesty  that  the  power 
resides  in  a  single  pei'son ;"  that  is  but  a  loose  expression,^ 
like  the  rest  of  what  you  sav,  and  is  contradicted  by  your- 
self a  little  after:  "  For  the  Hebrew  judges,"  you  say, 
"  ruled  as  long  as  tbey  lived,  and  there  was  but  one  of 
them  at  a  time;  the  Scripture  also  calls  them  kings,  aiiii 
yet  they  were  aecomiiable  to  the  gi-eat  council.'     I'hui^ 
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have  said  all  that  can  be  said,  makeB  you  hardly  say 
anything'  but  coiiirudictioiiH.  Then,  I  ask,  what<kiiiii 
of  government  that  was  in  the  Roman  empire,  when 
sometimes  two,  somelimeB  three  emperors  reigned  all  ni 
once?  Do  yoa  reckon  them  to  have  been  emperors, 
tiiat  is,  kings,  or  was  it  an  aristocracy,  or  a  Iriiimvirale  ? 
Or  will  you  deny,  that  the  Roman  empire  under  Anto- 
ninus and  Yerua,  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  under 
Conetantine  and  Licinius,  was  still  but  one  entire  empire '' 
If  theee  princes  were  not  kings,  your  three  forme  of  gO' 
vemmcnt  will  hardly  hold ;  if  they  were,  then  it  13  not  bii 
essential  propeily  of  a  kingly  government  to  reside  in  a 
single  person.  "  If  one  of  these  oifend."  say  you,  "  then 
may  the  other  refer  the  matter  to  the  senate,  or  the  people, 
where  he  may  he  accused  and  condemned."  And  does 
not  the  senate  and  the  people  then  judge,  when  the  mat- 
ter is  BO  referred  to  them?  So  that  if  yon  will  give  any 
credit  to  yourself,  there  needs  not  one  colleague  to  judge 
■'  "     '     I  miserable  advocate  as  you,  if  you 
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of  you,  he  could  hardly  miss,  let  him  aim  where  he 
would.  "It  is  ridiculous,"  6ay  you,  "to  imagine  that  a 
king  will  ever  appoint  judges  to  condemn  himself."  But 
I  can  tell  you  of  an  emperor,  that  was  no  ridiculous  per- 
son, but  an  excellent  prince,  and  that  was  Trajan,  who 
when  he  delivered  a  dagger  to  a  certain  Roman  magis- 
trate, ns  the  cnslom  was,  that  being  the  badge  of  his 
office,  frequently  thus  admonished  him,  '■  Take  this  sworii, 
and  use  it  for  me,  if  I  do  as  I  ought;  if  otherwise, 
against  me:  for  miscarriages  in  the  supreme  magistrale 
ai'e  less  excusable."  This  Dion  and  Aurelins  Victor  say 
of  him.  You  Bee  here,  that  a  worthy  empeior  appointed 
one  to  judge  himself,  though  he  did  not  make  him  equal. 
Tiberius  perhaps  might  have  said  as  much  out  of  vanity 
ajd  hypocrisy  ;  but  it  is  almost  a  crime  10  imagine,  that 
BO  good  and  virtuous  a  prince  as  Trajan,  did  not  really 
apeak  as  he  thought,  and  according  to  what  he  appre- 
hended right  and  just.  How  much  more  reasonable 
vas  it,  that  though  he  were  superior  to  the  senate  in 


V  power,  and  inigliC,  if  he  would,  have  refused  to  yield  then' 
r  wiy  obedience,  yet  he  actually  did  obey  them,  as  hy 
virtue  of  his  ofGce  he  ought  to  do,  ami  acknowledged 
their  ri^ht  in  the  government  to  be  superior  to  hie  own! 
For  BO  Pliny  telU  us  in  his  Panegyric :  "  The  senate  both 
desired  and  commanded  you  to  be  consul  a  fourth  time ; 
you  may  know  by  the  ohedience  you  pay  them,  that  this 
is  no  word  of  flattery,  but  of  power."  And  a  little  afler, 
"  This  is  the  design  you  aim  at,  to  restore  our  lost  liberty," 
And  Trajan  was  not  of  that  mind  alone ;  the  senate 
thought  so  too,  and  were  of  opinion,  that  their  authority 
was  mdeed  supreme  :  for  they  that  could  command  their 
emperor,  might  judge  him.  So  the  emperor  Marcus  Ao- 
relius,  when  Cassius,  governor  of  Syria,  endeavoured  to 
get  the  empire  from  him,  referred  himself  either  to  the 
Benate,  or  the  people  of  Rome,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  lay  down  tne  government,  if  they  would  have  it  so. 
Now  how  should  a  man  determine  of  the  right  of  kings 
better,  and  more  truly,  than  out  of  the  very  mouths  of 
the  best  of  kings  ?  Indeed  every  good  king  accounts 
either  the  senate,  or  the  people,  not  only  equal,  but  supe- 
rior to  himself  by  (he  law  of  nature.  Bi 
being  by  nature  inferior  to  all  men,  every 
stronger  than  he  ought  to  be  accounted  n 
equal,  but  superior :  for  as  heretofore  nature 
from  force  and  violence  lo  betake  themselves 
wherever  the  laws  are  set  at  nought,  the  fan 
nature  must  necessarily  prompt  us  to  betake  ourselves  to 
force  again.  "  To  be  of  this  opinion,"  says  Cicero  pro 
Sestio,  "  is  a  sign  of  wisdom  ;  to  put  it  in  practice,  ar- 
gues courage  and  resolution  ;  nnd  to  do  both,  is  the  effect 
of  virtue  in  its  perfection."  Let  this  stand  then  as  a  set- 
tled maxim  of  the  law  of  nature,  never  to  be  shaken  by 
any  artifices  of  flatterers,  that  the  senate,  or  the  people, 
are  superior  to  kings,  be  they  good  or  bad :  which  is  hut 
what  yon  yourself  do  in  effect  confess,  when  you  tell  us, 
that  the  authority  of  kings  was  derived  from  the  people, 
For  that  power,  which  they  transferred  to  princes,  doth 
yei.  naturally,  or,  as  I  may  say,  virtually  leaide  in  them- 
selves  notwithstanding :  for  so  natural  causes,  that  pro- 
"Idiue  anv  effect  by  a'  certain  eminency  ;f  operation,  da 
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always  retain  more  of  tbeir  own  virtie  and  energy  than 
they  impan,;  nor  do  tliey,  by  communicating  to  othere, 
^baust,  ihemselves.  You  see,  the  closer  we  keep  to  na- 
iiii'e,  the  more  evidently  does  the  people's  power  appear 
to  be  above  that  of  the  prince.  And  this  is  IJlcewtse  cer- 
tain, that  me  people  do  not  freely,  and  of  choice,  settle  i 
tile  government  in  tbe  king  absolutely,  so  as  to  give  him 
a  propriety  in  it,  nor  by  nature  can  do  so :  but  only  for 
the  public  safety  and  liberty,  which,  when  the  king  ceases 
to  take  care  of,  then  tbe  people  in  effect  have  given  him 
nothing  at  all :  for  nature  says,  the  people  gave  it  him  to 
a  particulhr  end  and  purpose  ;  which  end,  if  neither  na- 
ture nor  the  people  can  attain,  the  people's  giU  becomes 
no  more  valid  than  any  other  void  covenant  or  sgreement. 
These  i-easons  prove  very  fully,  that  the  people  are  supe- 
rior to  the  king ;  and  so  vour  "  greatest  and  most  con- 
vincing argument,  that  a  king  cannot  be  judged  by  his 
people,  because  he  has  no  peer  in  bis  kingdom,"  nor  any 
superior,  falls  to  the  ground.  For  you  take  that  for 
granted,  which  we  by  no  means  allow.  "  In  a  popular 
stale,"  say  you,  "the  magistrates  being  appointed  by  the 
people,  may  likewise  be  punished  for  tbeir  crimes  by  the 
people :  in  an  aristocracy  the  senators  may  be  punished 
by  their  colleagues :  but  it  is  a  prodigious  thing  to  pro- 
ceed criminally  against  a  king  in  bis  owu  kingdom,  and 
make  him  plead  for  his  life.'  What  can  you  conclude 
from  hence,  but  that  they  who  set  up  kings  over  them,  are 
the  most  miserable  and  most  silly  people  in  the  world? 
But,  I  pray,  what  is  the  reason  why  the  people  may  not 
punish  a  king  that  becomes  a  malefector,  as  well  as  they 
may  posular  magistrates  and  senators  in  an  aristocracy  ? 
Do  you  think  that  all  they  who  live  nnder  a  kingly  go- 
vernment, were  so  strangely  in  love  with  slavery,  as  when 
they  might  be  free,  to  choose  vassalage,  and  to  put  them- 
selves ail  and  entirely  under  ihe  dominion  of  one  man, 
wbo  oflen  happens  to  be  an  ill  man,  and  often  a  fool,  sii 
as  whatever  cause  might  be,  to  leave  ibFoiscIves  no  refuge 
in,  no  relief  from,  tbe  laws  nor  tbe  dictates  ol'  nature, 
agninHt  the  tyranny  of  a  most  outrageous  master,  wLen 
■ueh  a  one  happens  ?  Why  do  lliey  then  lender  con- 
ditions 10  their  kings,  when  they  fii'st  eiiler  upon   their 
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^vcrnment,  and  prescribe  laws  for  them  to  pvi«em  by? 
Do  they  do  this  to  he  irampled  upon  the  more,  and  be 
[|i;  more  laughed  to  seom  ?  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  a 
wnole  people  would  ever  bo  vilily  themeelves.  depart  from 
their  own  interest  to  that  degree,  be  so  wanting  to  them- 
selves, as  to  place  all  their  hopes  in  one  man,  and  he  very 
often  the  most  vain  pereon  of  them  all  ?  To  what  end  J« 
they  require  an  oath  of  their  bingSi  not  to  act  anythine 
contrary  to  law  ?  We  must  suppose  ihera  to  do  thifi,  ihat 
([loor  creatures !)  they  may  learn  to  their  sonow,  that 
kiiigs  only  may  commit  peq'ury  wiih  impunity.  Thii  is 
what  your  own  wicked  conclusions  hold  forth.  "  If  a 
king,  that  is  elected,  promise  anything  to  his  people  upon 
oaih,  which,  if  he  would  not  have  sworn  to,  jierhaps  they 
would  not  have  choM  him,  }-et  if  he  refuse  to  perform  ibai 
promise,  he  falls  not  under  the  people's  censure.  Nay, 
though  he  swear  to  his  subjects  at  his  election,  that  he 
will  administer  justice  to  them  according  to  the  laws  ni 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  if  he  do  not,  they  shall  be  dis- 
cbareea  of  their  ollegiance,  and  himfrlf  ipso  facto  cease 
to  be  their  king  ;  yet  if  he  break  this  oath,  it  is  Grod  ana 
not  man  (hat  must  require  it  of  bim."  I  have  transcribed 
these  lines,  not  for  their  elegance,  for  they  are  barbarously 
expressed ;  nor  because  I  think  there  needs  any  answer  to 
ihem,  for  they  answer  themselves,  they  explode  and  damn 
themselves  by  their  notorious  falsehood  aud  loathsome- 
ness :  but  I  did  it  to  recommend  you  (o  kings  for  your 
great  merits ;  that  among  so  many  places  as  there  are  at  a 
court,  they  ir.ay  put  you  into  some  preferment  or  office 
that  may  be  fit  for  you.  Some  are  princes'  secretaries, 
some  their  cup-bearers,  some  masters  of  the  revels;  I 
ihiuk  yoH  had  best  be  master  of  the  perjuries  to  some  of 
them.  YoH  shall  not  be  master  of  the  ceremonies,  you 
are  too  much  a  clown  for  that ;  but  their  treachery  and 
perfidiousneas  shall  be  under  vour  care.  But  that  men 
roay  see  that  you  are  botli  afoofand  a  knave  to  ihe  highest 
"^  ee,  let  us  consider  these  lastasserlions  of  yours  a  little 
.  r  narrowly  ;  "  A  king,"  say  you,  "  though  he  swear 
■is  subjects  at  bis  election,  that  he  will  govern  acconl- 
>  taw,  uid  that  if  he  do  not,  ibey  shall  be  dis- 
d  of  their  alliance,  aud  be  himself  ipso  facto  cc 
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to  be  tlieir  king ;  yet  can  he  not  be  deposed  or  puni^hea 
by  them."  Why  not  a  kinw,  I  pray,  as  well  as  popular 
magistrates?  because  in  a  popular  state,  iLe  people  do 
nut  transfer  all  their  power  to  tlie  magistrates.  And  do 
they,  in  the  case  that  you  have  put,  vest  it  all  in  the  king, 
nlien  they  place  him  in  the  government  upon  those  terms 
expressly,  to  hold  it  no  longer  than  he  uses  it  well? 
Tlierefore  it  is  evident,  that  a  king  sworn  to  observe  the 
laws,  if  he  transgress  them,  may  be  punished  and  d^ 
posed,  as  well  as  popular  magistrates.  So  that  you  can 
make  no  more  use  of  that  invincible  argument  of  tlie 
people's  transfeiTing  all  their  right  and  power  to  the 
prince ;  you  yourself  have  battered  it  down  with  your  own 
engines.  Hear  now  another  most  powerful  and  invin- 
cible ai^ument  of  his,  why  subjects  cannot  judge  their 
kings :  "  Because  he  is  hound  by  no  taw,  being  himself 
the  sole  lawdver."  Which  having  been  proved  already 
to  be  most  false,  this  great  reason  comes  to  nothing,  as 
well  as  tlie  foirmer.  But  the  reason  why  princes  liave 
but  seldom  been  proceeded  against  for  personal  and  pri- 
vate crimes,  as  whoredom,  and  adultery,  and  the  like,  is 
not  because  they  could  not  justly  be  punished  even  for 
such,  but  lest  the  people  should  receive  more  prejudice 
through  disturbances  that  might  be  occasioned  by  the 
king's  death,  and  the  change  of  affairs,  than  they  would 
be  profited  by  the  punishment  of  one  man  or  two.  But 
when  they  begin  to  be  universally  injurious  and  insuffer- 
ahle,  it  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  all  nations,  that 
ilien,  being  tyrants,  it  is  lawful  to  put  them  to  death  any 
how,  condemned  or  uncondemned.  Hence  Cicero,  in  his 
Second  Philippic,  says  thus  of  those  tliat  killed  Csesar: 
"  They  were  ilie  first  that  ran  through  with  their  swords, 
not  a  man  who  affected  to  be  king,  but  who  was  actually 
§ettled  in  the  government ;  which,  as  it  was  a  worthy  and 
godlike  action,  so  it  is  set  before  us  for  our  imitation,'' 
How  unlike  are  you  to  him  !  "  Murder,  adultery,  inju- 
ries, arc  Lot  regal  and  public,  but  private  and  personal 
orin.cs."  Well  said,  parasite  !  you  have  obliged  all  pimps 
and  profligates  in  courts  by  this  expression.  Huw  inne- 
niouely  do  you  act  both  the  parasite  and  the  pimp  w 
the  same  breath!     "A  king  that  is  an  adulterer,  or    .. 
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murderer,  may  yet  govern  well,  and  consequently  ougLl 
not  to  be  put  to  deatli,  because,  togc'her  with  hia  life,  he 
must  lose  liix  kingdom  ;  and  it  was  never  yet  aliowed  by 
God  s  laws,  or  man's,  that  for  one  and  the  same  crime,  a 
inan  was  to  be  punished  twice."  Infamous  fuulmouth 
wretch  !  By  ihe  same  reason  the  magistrates  in  a  popu- 
lar Elate,  or  in  an  aristocracy,  ought  never  to  be  put  to 
death,  for  fear  of  double  punishment ;  no  judge,  no  sena- 
tor must  die,  for  they  must  lose  their  magistracy  too,  as 
well  as  their  lives.  As  jaa  have  endeavoured  to  take  all 
power  out  of  the  people's  hands,  and  vest  it  in  the  king, 
so  you  would  all  majesty  too :  a  delegated  translatitious 
majesty  we  allow;  but  that  majesty  does  chiefly  and  pri- 
marily reside  in  him,  you  can  no  more  prove,  than  you 
can  thai  power  and  authority  does.  "  A  king,"  you  say, 
"  cannot  commit  treason  against  his  people,  but  a  people 
may  against  their  king."  And  yet  a  king  is  what  he  is  for 
the  people  only,  not  the  people  for  him.  Hence  I  infer, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them,  must  needs  have  greater  power  than  the  king.  This 
you  deny,  and  begin  to  cast  up  accounts:  "He  is  of 
greater  power  than  any  one,  than  any  two,  than  a.iy  three, 
than  any  ten,  than  any  hundi'cd,  than  any  thoctsand,  than 
n  thousand."  Be  it  so.  "  He  is  of  more  power  than 
alf  the  people."  I  willnot  deny  that  neither,  "Add  now 
half  of  the  other  half,  will  he  not  have  more  power  than 
all  those?"  Not  at  all.  Goon:  why  do  you  take  away 
the  board?  Do  you  not  understand  progression  in  arith- 
*metic?  He  begins  to  reckon  after  anotner  manner.  "  Has 
not  the  king,  and  the  nobility  together,  more  power?"  No, 
Mr.  Changeling,  I  deny  that  too,  if  by  the  nobility,  whom 
you  style  optimates,  you  mean  the  peers  only;  for  it  may 
I  happen  that  amongst  the  whole  number  of  them,  there 
I  may  not  be  one  man  deserving  that  appellation :  for  it 
I  often  falls  out,  that  there  are  better  and  wiser  men  than 
ihey  amongst  the  commons,  whom  in  conjunction  with  the 
greateror  the  betierpart  of  the  people  I  snould  not  scruple 
10  call  by  the  name  of,  and  take  them  for,  all  the  people. 
"  But  if  the  king  is  not  superior  in  power  Co  all  the  people 
together,  he  is  then  a  king  but  of  single  persons,  no  is  not 
the  king  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people."    You  say  wellj 
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TO  more  he  is,  unlesB  they  are  content  he  should  he  bo. 
Now  balance  your  accoiinta,  and  you  will  find  thai  h_v 
miscasting,  you  have  lost  your  prindpal.  "  The  English 
t>!ty,  that  the  right  of  majesty  onginolly  and  principally 
resides  in  the  people;  which  principle  wonld  introduce  a 
confusion  of  all  states."  What  of  an  Bristocracy  and  de- 
mocracy? But  let  that  pass.  What  if  it  should  over- 
throw a  gynfflocracy  too  ?  (i.  e.  a  government  of  one  or 
more  women,)  under  which  slate  or  form  of  government, 
tliey  say  you  are  in  danger  of  being  beaten  at  home ;  would 
not  the  people  of  England  do  you  a  kindness  in  that,  you 
sheepish  fellow,  you  ?  But  there  is  no  hope  of  that-  For 
II  is  most  justly  so  ordered,  since  you  would  subject  all 
mankind  to  tyranny  abroad,  that  you  yourself  should  live 
in  a  scandalous  most  unmanlike  slavery  at  home.  "  We 
must  tell  you,"  you  say,  "  what  we  mean  by  the  word 
people."  There  are  a  great  many  other  things,  which  yow 
stand  more  in  need  of  being  told  ;  for  of  things  that  more 
iiumediately  concern  you,  you  seem  altogether  ignorant, 
and  never  to  have  learnt  anything  but  words  and  lettei'Sf 
not  to  be  capable  of  anything  else.  But  this  you  think 
you  know,  tnat  by  the  word  people  we  mean  the  common 
people  only,  exclusive  of  the  nobility,  because  we  have 
put  down  the  House  of  Lords.  And  yet  that  very  thing 
shews,  that  under  the  word  people  we  comprehend  all  our 
natives,  of  what  order  and  degree  soever;  in  that  we  have 
settled  one  supreme  senate  on^,  in  which  the  nobility  also, 
OS  a  part  of  the  people,  (not  in  their  own  right,  as  they  did 
before ;  but  representing  those  boroughs  or  counties  for 
which  they  may  be  chose,)  may  give  their  votes.  Then  you 
inveigh  against  the  common  people,  as  being  "  blind  and 
brutish,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  governing  ;"  you  say  there 
is  "  nothing  more  empty,  more  vain,  more  inconstant  more 
uDcertain  than  they."  AH  which  is  very  true  of  yourself, 
and  it  is  true  likewise  of  the  rabble,  but  not  of  the  middle 
sort,  amongst  whom  the  most  prudent  men,  and  most  skil- 
tiil  in  affairs,  are  generally  found  ;  others  are  most  com- 
monly diverted  either  by  luxury  and  plenty,  or  by  want  and 
poverty,  from  virtue,  and  the  study  of  laws  and  govern- 
ment. "  There  are  many  ways,"  you  say,  "  by  which 
kings  come  to  the  crown,  so  as  not  to  be  beholden  to  'he 
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people  nt  all  for  it ;"  and  especiiilly,  "  ihose  that  inherit  a 
kinn;doi»."  But  those  nutions  must  certainly  be  slaves, 
and  burii  to  slavery,  that  acknowledge  any  one  to  be  their 
lord  and  master  eo  absolutely,  as  that  they  are  hia  inbe- 
litance,  and  come  to  him  by  descent,  without  any  conaent 
of  their  own  ;  they  deserve  not  the  appellation  of  aubjects 
uor  of  freemen,  nor  can  they  justly  bra  reputed  such  ;  nor 
si'e  they  to  be  accounted  as  a  civil  society,  but  must  be 
looked  on  as  the  possessions  and  estate  of  their  lord,  and  his 
family  r  for  I  see  no  difference  as  to  ihe  right  of  owuersbip 
betwiit  them  and  alavee,  or  beasts  Secondly,  "  They  that 
come  to  the  crown  by  conquest  cannot  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  have  received  from  the  people  the  power  to  usurp." 
We  are  not  now  discoursing  of  a  conqueror,  but  of  a  con- 
quered king;  what  a  conqueror  may  lawfully  do,  we  will 
discourse  elsewhere;  do  you  keep  to  your  subject.  But 
whereas  you  ascribe  to  kings  that  ancient  right,  that  mas- 
ters of  families  have  over  their  householda,  and  take  an 
example  from  thence  of  their  absolute  power ;  I  have  shown 
already  ovei  and  over,  that  there  is  no  likeneaa  at  all  be- 
twiit  them.  And  Aristotle,  (whom  you  name  bo  often,)  if 
you  bad  read  him,  would  have  taught  you  as  much  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Politics,  where  he  says  they  judge  amiss, 
that  think  there  is  but  little  difference  betwixt  a  King,  and 
a  mastei'  of  a  family:  "  For  that  there  is  not  a  numerical, 
'  but  a  specifieal  difference  betwixt  a  kingdom  and  a  family." 
For  when  villages  grew  to  be  towns  and  cities,  thai  regal 
domestic  right  vanished  by  degrees,  and  was  no  more 
owned.  Heuce  Oiodorous,  in  Lis  first  book,  aays,  that 
anciently  kingdoms  were  transmitted  not  to  the  former 
kings'  sons,  but  to  those  that  had  best  deserved  of  the 
people.  And  Justin, "  Originally,"  saja  he,  "  the  govern- 
ment of  nations,  and  of  countries,  was  by  kings,  who  were 
exalted  to  that  height  of  majesty,  not  by  popular  ambition, 
but  for  their  moderation,  which  commended  them  to  good 
men."  Whence  it  is  manifest,  that,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  nations,  that  fatherly  and  hereditary  government  gave 
way  to  virtue,  and  the  people's  right;  which  is  the  most 
natural  leason  and  cause,  and  was  the  true  rise  of  kingly 


governo 


For  at  first  ii 


y  societies,  not  ■ 


that  any  one  might  insult  over  all  the  rest,  but  that  in 


any  sJioiilil  injure  another,  there  might  he  laws  and  jadge* 
to  protect  ihem from  wrong,  oral  least  to  punish  the  wronp 
dof-rs.  When  men  were  at  first  dispersed  and  scattered 
astmder,  some  wise  and  eloquent  mtin  persuaded  them  to 
enter  into  civil  societies,  "that  he  himself,"  sav  yoQ, 
"might  exercise  dominion  over  them,  when  BO  united." 
Perhaps  yon  meant  this  of  Nimrod,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  tyrant.  Or  else  it  proceeds  from  your  own 
malice  only,  and  certainly  it  cannot  have  been  true  of 
those  great  and  generous  spirited  men,  hut  is  a  fiction  of 
your  own,  not  warranted  by  any  authority  that  I  evei- 
heard  of.  For  all  ancient  nriters  tell  us,  that  those  first 
instituters  of  communities  of  men  had  a.  regard  to  the  good 
and  safety  of  mankind  only,  and  not  to  any  private  ad van- 
taees  of  tbeir  own,  or  to  make  themselvea  great  or  power- 
ful. One  thing  I  cannot  pass  by,  which  I  suppose  you 
intended  for  an  emblenf,  to  set  off  the  rest  of  this  chapter: 
"  If  a  consul,"  say  you,  "  had  been  to  be  accused  before 
his  magistracy  expired,  there  must  have  been  a  dictator 
created  for  that  purpose;"  though  you  had  said  before, 
■  "  that  for  that  very  reason  there  were  two  of  ihem," 
Just  i>o  your  positions  always  agree  with  one  anoiher, 
and  almost  eveiy  page  declares  how  weak  and  frivnloiis 
whatever  you  say  or  write  upon  any  subject  is.  "  Undei' 
the  ancient  Saxon  kings,"  you  say,  "  the  people  were 
never  called  to  parliaments."  If  any  of  our  own  country- 
men had  asserted  such  a  thing,  I  could  easily  have  coii- 
vinced  him  that  he  was  in  error.  But  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  at  your  mistaking  our  affairs,  because  you  are 
a  foreigner.  This  in  effect  is  all  you  say  of  tha  right 
of  kings  in  general.  Many  other  things  I  omit,  for  you 
use  many  digressions,  and  put  things  down  that  either  have 
iio  ground  at  all,  or  ai'e  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  my 
design  is  not  to  vie  with  you  in  impertinence. 


CHAPTER   Viri. 

If  you  had  published  your  own  opinion,  Salmasius,  con- 
•rnms  the  right  of  kings  in  general,  without  affronting 
any  persons  iri  particular,  notwithstaading  this  alteration  of 
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use  your  ovslH 


couid   have  a 


sfiairfl  in  England,  as  long  as  you  did  but  use  y 
liborty  in  writing  what  yourself  thought  fit,  no  Eti^lishniaB  ' 
se  to  have  been  displeased  v' ' 
made  good  the  opinion  you  n 

hit  the  less.  For  if  it  be  a  positive  command 
both  of  Moses  and  of  Chi'ist  himself,  "  that  all  men  what- 

whether  Spaniards,  Freneh,  Italians,  Germans, 
Enghsh,  or  Scots,  ehould  be  subject  to  their  princes,  be 
ihey  good  or  bad,"  which  you  asserted,  p.  127,  to  what 
purpose  was  it  for  you,  wbo  ai'e  a  foreigner,  and  unknown 
to  UB,  to  be  tampering  with  our  laws,  and  lo  read  us 
lectures  out  of  them  as  out  of  your  own  papers  and  mis- 
cellenies,  which,  be  ihey  how  they  will,  you  have  taught 
us  already  in  a  great  many  words,  that  ihey  ought  to  give 
way  lu  the  laws  of  God  ?  But  now  it  is  appai'ent,  that 
you  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  this  royal  cause,  not 
so  much  out  of  your  own  inclination,  as  partly  because  you 
were  hired,  and  that  at  a  good  round  price  too,  considering 
how  things  are  with  him  that  set  you  on  work;  and  partly, 
it  is  like,  out  of  eTpectation  of  some  greater  reward  here- 
^fler,  to  publish  a  scandalous  libel  t^inst  the  English, 
who  are  injurious  U>  none  of  their  neighbours,  and  meddle 
with  their  own  niatieva  only.  If  there  were  no  bucIi  thing 
as  that  in  the  casi^e,  is  it  credible,  that  any  man  should  be 
so  impudent  or  so  mad,  as  (hough  he  he  a  stranger,  and  at 
n  great  distance  from  us,  yet  of  his  own  accord  to  inter- 
meddle with  our  affairs,  and  aide  with  a  party?  What  the 
devil  is  it  to  you,  what  the  English  do  among  ihemaelvea  ?  * 

*  In  thii  iQugh  style  d1  diplonmaf  MiJton  anserti  the  doctmiB  ol 
non-iultTTcntioD.  lie  hnd  no  rrspMt  for  the  theorj  of  the  bnknce  ol 
{wwar,  ur  tin  the  policy  of  holy  alliHDi-ea,  which  iuuulmte  the  opiuiaa 
ihnC  plinFH  ai'e  twund  to  support  each  other  ua  their  stoola,  buwevei 
mach  their  people  may  he  disgusted  with  them.  We  have  outliveJ 
that  ideH,  eod  at^  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  jenrs,  hare  come  to  the 
point  from  nhish  Milton  started  in  potitiia.  We  now  admit,  thear«ti- 
Oallj  and  pmcticslJj,  that  everf  natioa  has  a  right  to  deal  io  any  w«J 
it  thiiiki  proptr  with  ita  rulem;  lo  depnae  oi'  eiile  them  if  they  find 
it  JiecesKaiy,  witliuut  ro^biog  tbe  iLidi^ritatioa  of  other  prioces,  anJ  iu- 
liUng  them  to  what  we  denomuiBle  ioterveDtion.  SaJmaaiafir  however, 
wae  a  tott  of  crusader  in  the  eaaie  of  rDjalty ;  and  had  hi<  eloquence 
beea  equal  to  hie  xeal,  would  haro  precipitated  the  whole  eontineut 
upon  Great  Britain,  which  had  eicfted  the  hatred  of  b)1  arbitinir  go- 
vemnieiili  by  the  eietution  of  its  Srst  raagislrale,  Prudenw  alone  r*-  J 
Mrained  them  uitiiia  due  boimda,  ih<-3gh  <l  would  not  perhaps  be  au<d 
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Wliat  would  jou  have,  pmgmatical  puppy  ?  IVIiat  would 
you  he  ai'  Have  you  no  toncems  of  your  own  at  home? 
I  wish  you  bad  the  same  couL-eriig  that  tliat  famous  OIus, 
r  fellow  busybody  in  the  Epiirram,  had  ;  and  perhaps 
so  you  have ;  you  deserve  them,  1  am  sure.  Or  did  tliat 
hotspur  your  wife,  who  encouraged  vou  to  write  what  you 
hava  done  for  outlawed  Clmrless  sake,  promise  you  some 
profitable  professor's  place  in  England,  and  God  knows 
what  gratifications  at  Charles's  return  ?  But  assure  your- 
selves, my  mistress  and  my  master,  that  England  admits 
neither  of  wolves,  nor  owners  of  wolves :  bo  that  it  is  no 
wonder  you  spit  so  mu<ih  venom  at  our  English  mastiffs. 
It  were  better  for  you  to  return  to  those  illustrious  titles  of 
yours  in  France;  first  to  that  hungerstarved  lords  hip  of  yours 
at  St.  LoQ ;  *  and  in  the  next  place  to  the  sacred  consistory 
of  the  most  Christian  king.  Being  a  counsellor  to  the 
prince,  you  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  your  own 
country.  Bat  I  see  full  well,  that  she  neither  desires  you, 
nor  your  counsel ;  nor  did  it  appear  she  did,  when  you 
were  there  a  few  years  ago,  and  began  to  lick  a  cardinal's 
trencher:  she  is  in  the  right,  by  my  troth,  and  can  very 
willingly  suffer  such  a  little  fellow  as  you,  that  are  but  one 
half  ofa  man,  to  run  up  and  down  with  yourraistress  of  a 
wife,  and  your  desks  full  of  triSes  and  fooleries,  till  you 
light  somewhere  or  other  upon  a  stipend  large  enough  for 
a  Knight  of  the  grammar,  or  an  illustrious  critic  on  horse- 
back, if  any  prince  or  state  has  a  mind  to  hire  a  vagabond 
doctor  that  is  to  be  sold  at  a  good  round  price.  But  bei'e 
is  one  that  will  bid  for  you  ;  whether  you  are  a  mei'chanl- 
able  commodity  or  not,  and  what  you  are  worth,  wc  shall 
see  by  and  by.     You  say.  "  The  parricides  assert,  that  the 

bit  10  preaume  (torn  iheir  bestowing  on  the  wandering  Stuart  more 
.  comud  tban  caitb,  ihat  (hey  were  secrelly  possessed  by  the  conviclion, 
now  tacitly  sdmi'ted  throughout  the  world,  that  Charles  I.  had  pnv 
Toked.  hii  (kie  and  deserved  it.  But  whalerer  may  have  been  their 
opinion  on  this  point,  to  invade  England  hsa  never  been  considered  an 
my  enlerprijei  partly  on  account  of  it9  insular  position,  but  chiefly 
because  Its  inh^bitanta  inipfre  in  their  neighbours  no  desire  lo  come  to 
daee  quaitera  witli  them. — I^d. 

*  St.  liDu,  in  latin,  Sanctiu  Lupus,  Saint  WolT,  is  the  name  of  ■ 
placs  in  Fiance,  wher?  Salmasius  had  some  small  estate,  and  was  called 
u  thun  St  Lu|ias.  a  German  bishop,  who  with  St.  German,  came  onl 
mio  Englaud,  Anno  Doni.  42^. 
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eavernnicnt  of  England  is  not  merely  kingly,  but  tlmt  it  ia 
a  raixeil  govemmpnt."  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  couiiH^iaaii 
of  ours  in  Edward  tlie  Sixtli's  days,  a  good  lawyer  snd  a 
statesman,  one  whom  youyourseif  will  not  call  a  parricide, 
ill  thetieginningof  abookwhiclihew^ote"oftheOom^ion- 
wealth  of  England,"  asserts  the  same  thing,  and  not  of  onr 
gnvtrnmenl  only,  but  of  almost  all  others  in  the  woi'ld,  an<! 
titat  out  of  Aristotle  ;  and  he  says  it  is  not  possible,  thai 
any  government  should  otherwise  subsist.  But  as  if  you 
thought  it  a  crime  to  say  anything,  and  not  unsay  it  attain, 


not  understand  by  the  very  name  of  a  king,  a  person  wliose 
authority  is  inferior  to  Qod  alone,  and  who  is  accounta- 
ble to  no  other,"  And  yet  a  little  after  you  confess,  "  that 
the  name  of  a  king  was  formerly  given  to  such  powers  and 
niagisti'ates  as  had  not  a  full  and  absolute  right  of  tham- 
selves,  but  bad  a  dependence  upon  the  people,  as  the 
sufFetes  among  the  Carthaginians,  the  Hebrew  judges,  the 
kings  of  the  Laeedemoninns,  and  of  Airagon."  Are  you 
not  very  consistent  with  yourself?  Then  you  reckon  up 
live  several  sorts  of  monarchies  out  of  Aristotle ;  in  one  of 
which  only  that  right  obtained,  which  you  say  is  common 
to  all  kings.  Concerning  which  I  have  said  already  more 
than  once,  that  neither  doth  Aristotle  give  an  instance  of 
any  such  monarchy,  nor  was  there  ever  any  such  in  being ; 
liie  other  four  he  clearly  demonstrates  that  they  were 
bounded  by  estabUsbed  laws,  and  the  king's  power  subject 
to  those  laws.  The  first  of  which  four  was  that  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  which  in  his  opinion  did  of  all  others  best 
deserve  the  name  of  a  kingdom.  The  second  was  such  as 
obtained  among  barbarians,  which  was  lasting,  because 
regulated  by  laws,  and  because  the  people  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  it;  whereas,  by  the  same  author's  opinion  in 
his  third  Look,  what  king  soever  retains  the  sovereignty 
against  the  people's  will,  is  no  longer  to  be  accounted  a 
king,  but  a  downright  tyrant;  all  which  is  true  likewise 
of  bb  third  sort  of  kings,  which  be  calls  ^symneles,  who 
were  :;iioseii  by  the  people,  and  most  commonly  for  a  cer- 
tain lime  only,  and  for  some  particular  purposes,  such  as 
the  Roman  dictators  were.     The  fourth  sort  he  aia'ttes  of 
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wicfi  as  reiened  in  llie  lieroical  davB,  ujion  whom  for  llieir 
exiraoi-dinary  merils  the  people  of  their  own  accord  coi:- 
(k'red  the  goTeriimenl,  but  yet  bounded  hy  Inws :  nor  could 
lliese  retain  the  sovereignty  against  the  will  of  the  people ; 
iior  do  these  foor  sorts  of  kingly  governments  diHer,  he 
pays,  from  tyranny  hi  anything  else,  but  only  in  that  ihefe 
governments  are  with  (he  gtxid  liking  of  the  ]>eople,  and 
thai  against  their  will.  Tbe  fifth  sort  of  kingly  trovem- 
nient,  which  he  calla  ffo^^jaofXiia,  or  absolute  monarchy, 
in  which  the  Bupreme  power  resides  in  the  king's  person, 
which  you  pretend  to  be  the  right  of  all  kings,  is  utterly 
condemned  by  the  philosopher,  as  neither  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  nor  consonant  to  justice  or  nature,  unless  some 
people  should  be  content  lo  liye  unijer  such  a  govern- 
ment, and  withal  confer  it  upon  such  as  excel  all  others  in 
virliie.  These  things  any  man  may  read  in  the  third  book 
of  his  Politics.  But  you,  I  believe,  that  once  in  your  life, 
you  might  appear  wiity  and  florid,  pleased  yourself  with 
making  a  comparison  "  betwixt  these  five  sorts  of  kingly 
government,  and  the  five  zones  of  the  world  ;  betwixt  the 
two  extremes  of  kingly  power,  there  are  three  more  rem- 
perate  species  interposed,  as  there  lie  three  zones  bolwixt 
the  torrid  and  the  frigid."  Pretty  rogue !  what  ingenious 
comparisons  he  always  makes  us  !  may  you  for  evei'  lie 
banished  whither  you  yourself  condemn  an  absoiuic  king- 
dom to  be,  that  is,  to  the  frigid  zone,  which  when  you  are 
there,  will  be  doubly  cold  to  what  it  was  before.  In  the 
meanwhile  we  shall  expect  that  new-fashioned  sphere 
which  you  describe,  fi-om  you  our  modem  Archimedes,  m 
which  there  shall  be  two  extreme  zones,  one  torrid,  and  tbe 
other  frigid,  and  three  temperate  ones  lying  betwixt.  "  The 
kings  of  the  Lacedemonians,"  you  say, "  might  lawfully  be 
im prisoned,  but  it  was  not  lawful  to  put  them  to  death,' 
Why  not?  Because  the  ministers  of  justice,  and  some 
foreign  soldiers,  being  surprised  at  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  thought  it  not  lawful  !o  lead  Agis  to  his  execution,. 
though  condemned  to  die  ?  And  the  people  of  Lucedemon 
were  displeased  at  his  death,  not  because  condemned  tc 
He,  though  a  king,  but  because  he  was  a  good  man  and 
popular,  and  had  been  circumvented  by  a  faction  of  the 
peat  ones.     Says  Piutarch,  "  Atfis  "as  the  first  Vin,^ 
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n'hicli  wordi^^l 
lly  might  btti^l 


thai  was  put  fo  deatii  by  the  epborij"  in  ivhioh  v 
he  does  not  pretend  to  tell  us  what  lawfully  migl 
done,  but  what  actually  was  done.  For  to  imagine  that 
Buch  as  may  lawfully  accuse  a  king,  and  impriaon  him, 
may  not  also  lawfully  put  him  to  death,  is  a  childish 
conceit.  At  last  you  betake  yourself  to  give  an  account 
of  the  right  of  English  kings.  "  There  never  was,"  yoa 
Bay,  "  but  one  king  in  England."  This  you  say,  because 
yoii  had  said  before,  "  unless  a  kino;  be  sole  iri  the  go- 
vernment, he  cannot  be  a  king."  Which  if  it  be  true, 
some  of  tbem,  who  I  had  thought  had  been  kings  of 
England,  were  not  really  so ;  for  to  omit  many  of  our 
Suxon  kings,  who  had  either  their  sons  or  their  brothers 
partners  with  them  in  the  government,  it  is  known  that 
king  Henry  II,,  of  the  Norman  race,  reigned  together 
with  hia  son.  "  Let  them  shew,"  say  you,  "a  precedent 
of  any  kingduni  under  the  government  of  a  single  person, 
who  has  not  an  absolute  power ;  though  in  some  kingdoa 
more  remiss,  in  others  more  intense."  Do  you  shew  an 
jiower  that  is  absolute,  and  yet  remiss,  you  ass?  is  n< 
that  power  that  is  absolute  the  supreme  power  of  all 
How  can  it  then  be  both  supi'ecne  and  remiss?  What- 
soever kings  you  shall  acknowledge  to  be  invested  with  a 
remiss  (or  a  less)  power,  those  I  will  easily  make  appear 
to  have  no  absolute  power;  and  consequently  to  be  mfe- 
rior  to  a  people  fi'fie  by  nature,  who  is  both  its  own  law* 
giver,  and  can  make  the  regal  power  more  or  less  inteDEe 
or  remiss ;  that  is,  greater  or  less.  Wliethcr  the  whole 
island  of  Biitain  was  anciently  governed  by  kings  or  no 
is  uncertain.  It  is  most  likely,  Ihat  the  form  of  their  go- 
vernment changed  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
limes.  Whence  Tacitus  says,  "  The  Britaius  anciently 
were  under  kings  ;  now  the  great  men  amongst  them 
divide  them  into  pariiea  and  factions."  When  the  Ri 
mans  lell  them,  tliey  were  about  forty  years  withoi  .. 
kings ;  they  were  not  always  therefoi'e  under  a  kingly  go^J 

I  Teiitment,  as  you  say  they  were.  But  when  they  were  so 
^Bt  )he  kingdom  was  hereditary,  I  positively  deny 
srhich  that  It  was  not,  is  evident  both  lirom  the  seri 

[uieir  kings,  and  their  way  of  creating  them  ;  for  the 

f  (lie  pco|)le  is  asked  in  express  words.     When  thi 
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ting  has  taken  the  accuBioined  oath,  the  arnhbiEhop, 
stepping  to  every  side  of  the  stage  erected  for  that  purpose, 
asks  the  people  four  several  tiiuea  in  these  words,  "  Do 
you  consent  to  have  this  tnau  to  be  your  V:ng  V  Just  as 
if  he  spoke  to  them  in  the  Roman  style,  "  Vultis,  Jubetis 
hunc  Hegnare'"  "  Is  it  your  pleasure,  do  you  appoint 
thia  man  to  reign?"  Which  would  be  needless,  if  the 
kingdom  were  by  the  law  hereditary.  But  with  kings, 
usurpation  pusses  verv  frequently  for  law  and  right.  You 
go  about  to  ground  Charles's  right  to  the  erown,  who  was 
so  often  conquei'ed  himself^  upon  the  right  of  conquest. 
William,  sumamed  the  conqueror,  forsooth,  subdued  us. 
But  they  w!io  are  not  strangers  to  our  hi:;tory  know  full 
well  that  the  strength  of  the  English  nation  was  not  so 
broken  in  that  one  tight  at  Hastings,  but  that  they  might 
easily  have  renewed  the  war.  But  they  chose  rather  to 
accept  of  a  king,  than  to  be  under  a  conqueror  and  a  ty- 
rant :  thi'y  swear  therefore  to  William  to  be  his  liegemen, 
and  he  swears  to  them  at  the  altar  lo  carry  himself  to- 
wards them  as  a.  good  king  ought  to  do  in  alt  respects. 
When  he  bi'oke  his  word,  and  the  English  betook  them- 
selves again  to  their  urms,  being  diffident  of  his  strength, 
he  renewed  his  oath  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  to  observe 
the  ancient  laws  of  England.  And,  therefore,  if  after  that 
he  miserably  oppressed  the  English,  (as  you  say  he  did,) 
he  did  it  not  by  right  of  conquest,  but  by  right  of  perjury. 
Besides,  it  is  cenain  tiiat,  many  ages  ago,  the  conquerors 
and  conquered  coalesced  Ijito  one  and  the  same  people  : 
BO  that  that  right  of  conquest,  if  any  such  ever  were,  must 
need&  have  been  antiquated  long  ago.  His  own  word«  at 
his  death,  which  I  give  you  out  of  a  French  manuscript 
written  at  Caen,  put  all  out  of  doubt ;  "  I  appoint  no  man,'' 
Bays  he,  "  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  England."  By  which 
words,  both  his  pretended  right  of  conquest,  and  the  here- 
ditary right,  were  diaclairoed  at  his  death,  and  buried  to- 
gether with  him.  I  see  now  that  you  have  gotten  a  place 
at  court,  as  I  foretold  you  would  ;  you  ai'e  made  the  king's 
chief  treasurer  and  steward  of  his  court  craft :  and  what 
follows,  you  seem  to  write  ex  officio,  as  by  virtue  of  youi 
office,  magnificent  sir;  "  If  any  preceding  kings,  beinu 
thereunto  compelletl  by  factions  of  great  men,  or  sedilioni 
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amongst  the  common  people,  have  receded  in 
ITOm  ibeir  right,  that  cannot  prejudice  the  s 
t.bat  he  is  at  hhct-ty  to  r^ume  it."  Yoa  aay  well :  i(, 
therefore,  &t  any  time  our  ancestors  have  through  neglect 
lost  anything  that  yraa  their  right:,  why  should  that  preja- 
dice  UB  their  posterity'!  If  they  would  prumise  for  them- 
tielved  to  become  slaves,  they  could  make  no  such  promise 
tor  us ;  who  shall  alwavs  retain  the  same  I'ight  of  deliver- 
ing ourselves  out  of  slavery,  that  they  had  of  enslaving 
themselves  lo  any  whomsoever.  You  wonder  how  it 
3omea  to  pass  that  a  king  of  Great  Britain  must  now-a- 
days  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  king- 
dom only ;  whereas  in  all  other  kingly  governments  in 
Christendom,  kings  are  invested  with  a  free  and  ahso- 
lute  authority.  For  the  Scots,  I  remit  you  to  Buchanan  : 
for  France,  your  own  native  country,  to  wliich  you  seem 
to  be  a  stranger,  to  Hoiloman's  Fi-aiico-Gallia,  and  Gi- 
rai'dtts  a  Fi-ench  historian  :  for  the  rest,  to  other  authors, 
of  whom  none  that  I  know  of  were  Independents ;  out  ot 
whom  you  might  have  learned  a  quite  other  lesson  con- 
cerning the  right  of  kings  than  what  you  teach.  Not 
being  uhle  to  prove,  that  a  tyrannical  power  belongs  to  the 
kings  of  England  by  right  of  conquest,  you  try  now  to 
do  it  by  right  of  perjury.  Kings  profess  themselves  to 
reign  "  by  the  grace  of  God :"  what  it  they  had  pro- 
fessed themselves  to  be  gods  ?  I  believe  if  they  had,  you 
might  easily  have  been  brought  to  become  one  of  their 
priests-  3o  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  pretended  to 
archbishop  it  hy  "  Divine  Providence."  Are  you  such  a 
fool,  as  to  deny  the  pope's  being  a  king  in  the  church, 
that  you  may  make  the  king  greater  than  a  pope  in  the 
Slate  ?  But  in  the  statutes  of  the  realm  the  king  is 
called  our  Lord.  You  ai^  become  of  a  sudden  a  wonder- 
ful Nomenclator  of  our  statutes  :  but  you  know  not  that 
many  are  called  lords  and  masters  who  are  not  really  so . 
vou  know  not  how  unreasonable  a  thing  it  is  to  judge  of 
truth  and  right  by  titles  of  honour,  not  to  say  of  Haiiery 
Make  the  same  inference,  if  you  will,  fram  the  parlio' 
ment's  being  called  the  king's  parliament ;  for  it  is  called 
the  king's  hiidle  loo,  or  a  bridle  to  the  king:  and  there- 
t>rc  the  king  is  :  o  more  lord  or  niastor  of  his  parlia- 


I  menf, 

I  will  t 
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menf,  than  a  borse  is  of  Iiis  bridle.  But  wby  not  tho 
kiitg'e  [iBFbamenC,  since  the  kiri};  "  EurnniDns  them  ? "  I 
will  lell  yoa  why ;  bG<;auBe  tbe  consuls  used  to  indict  ;i 
meeting  of  tbe  senate,  yet  were  tbej  not  lords  over  thai 
council.  When  the  king  iherefore  Hummona  or  calls  to- 
gether a.  parliament,  be  does  it  by  virtue  and  in  discharge 
of  tlmt  office,  which  he  has  received  from  the  people,  tlmt 
he  may  advise  with  them  about  the  weighty  anairs  of  the: 
kingdom,  not  hie  own  particular  aSkirs.  Or  when  at  i 
lime  tbe  parliament  debated  of  the  king's  own  affairs 
any  could  properly  be  called  hia  own,  they  were  alw;  _ 
the  last  things  they  did  ;  and  it  was  in  their  choice  when 
to  debate  of  them,  and  whether  at  all  or  no,  and  depended 
not  upon  the  king's  pleasure.  And  they  whot 
cerns  to  know  this,  know  very  well,  that  parliac 
ciently,  whether  summoned  or  not,  might  by  law  meet 
twice  a  year.  But  the  laws  are  called  too,  "  the  king's 
laws,"  These  are  flattering  ascriptions  ;  a  king  of  Eng- 
land can  of  himself  make  no  law;  for  he  was  not  con- 
stituted to  make  laws,  but  to  see  those  laws  kept,  which 
the  people  made.  And  you  yourself  here  confess,  that 
"  parliaments  meet  to  make  laws  ;"  wherefore  the  law  is 
also  called  the  law  of  the  land,  and  tlie  people's  law. 
Whence  king  Etlielstane  in  the  preface  to  his  laws,  speak- 
ing to  all  the  people,  "  I  have  granted  you  everything," 
says  he,  "  by  your  own  law."  And  in  the  form  of  the 
oath,  which  the  kings  of  England  used  to  take  before 
they  were  made  kings,  the  people  stipulate  with  them 
thus :  "  Will  you  grant  those  just  laws,  which  the  people 
shall  choose  ?"  The  king  answers,  ''  1  will,"  And  you 
are  infinitely  mistaken  in  saying,  that  "  when  there  is  no 
parliament  sitting,  the  king  governs  the  whole  state  of  the 
kingdom,  to  all  intents  aud  purposes,  by  a  regal  power." 
I''or  he  can  determine  nothing  of  any  moment,  with  re- 
iipect  to  either  peace  or  war :  nor  can  he  put  any  stop 
In  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice.  And  the 
judges  therefore  swear,  that  they  will  do  nothing  judi- 
cially, but  according  to  law,  though  the  king  by  word, 
oi  mandate,  or  letters  under  his  own  seal,  should  com- 
iKdnd  the  contrary.  Hence  it  is  that  the  king  is  often 
b&i'J  in  our  taw  to  be  an  infant ;  and  to  possess  his  rights 
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and  dimities,  as  a  child  or  a  ward  d 
Mirror,  cap.  4.  sect.  22.  And  hence  is  1 
mo;  amongBt  us,  that  "  tlie  king  can 
which  you,  like  a  rasoal,  interpret  thus,  "Whatever  the 
king  does,  is  no  injury,  because  he  is  not  liable  to  bo 
])UDished  for  it."  By  this  very  comment,  if  there  were 
nothing  else,  the  wonderful  impudence  and  villany  of  this 
fellow  discovers  itself  sufficiently.  "It  belongs  to  the 
head,"  you  say,  "  to  command,  and  not  to  the  members ; 
tlie  kin^  is  the  head  of  the  parliament,"  You  would  not 
'  trifle  thus,  if  you  had  any  guts  in  your  brains.  You  are 
mistaken  again  (but  there  is  no  end  to  your  mistakes]  in 
not  distinguishing  the  king's  counsellors  from  the  stawH 
of  the  realm :  for  neither  ought  he  to  make  choice  of  all 
of  them,  nor  of  any  of  them,  which  the  rest  do  not  ap- 
prove of;  but  for  electing  any  member  of  the  house  of 
commons,  he  never  so  much  as  pretended  to  it.  Whom 
the  people  appointed  to  that  service,  they  were  severally 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  all  the  people  in  their  respective 
cities,  towns,  and  counties.  I  speak  now  of  things  univer- 
sally known,  and  therefore  I  am  the  shorter.  But  you  say, 
"  It  is  false  that  the  parliament  was  instituted  by  the  people, 
a?  the  worshippers  of  Saint  Independency  assert."  Now 
I  see  why  you  took  so  much  pains  in  endeavouring  to  sub- 
vert the  papacy !  you  carry  another  pope  in  your  uelly,  as 
we  say.  For  what  else  should  you  be  in  labour  of,  the 
wifeofa  woman,  a  he-wolf,  impregnated  by  a  she-wolf,  but 
either  a  monster,  or  some  new  sort  of  papacy  ?  You  now 
make  he-saints  and  she-saints,  at  your  pleasure,  as  if  you 
were  a  true  genuine  pope.  You  absolve  kings  of  all  their 
sine ;  and  as  if  you  had  utterly  vanquished  and  subdued 
your  antagonist  the  pope,  you  adorn  yourself  with  his 
spoils.  But  because  you  have  not  yet  profligated  the  pope 
quite,  till  the  second  and  third,  and  perhaps  the  fourth  and 
fifth  part  of  your  book  of  his  supremacy  come  out,  which 
book  will  nauseate  a  great  many  readers  to  death,  soonef 
than  you  tvill  get  the  better  of  the  pope  by  it ;  let  it  suffice 
you  in  the  meantime,  I  beseech  you,  to  become  some  anti- 
pope  or  other.  There  is  another  she-saint,  besides  that 
Independency  that  you  deride,  which  you  have  canonized 
in  good  earneat;  and  that  is,  the  tyranny  of  kings:  yon 


shall  ftierefore  by  my  ctnsent  be  the  high-prieet  of  tyranny ; 
anfl  tbat  you  may  have  all  tlie  pope'i 


I,  you 


shall  be  :i 
.  For 


"servant  of  the  servanls,"  uotnj  God,  but  of  the  ci 
that  curse  pi'onounced  upon  Canaau  seems  to  stick  ai  close 
to  VDU,  as  your  shirt.  You  chU  the  people  "a  beast." 
What  are  you  ihen  yourself?  For  neither  can  that  sacreii 
consistory,  nor  your  krdship  of  Su  Lou,  eiempt  you  its 
master  from  being  one  of  the  people,  nay,  of  the  comiiiou 
people  ;  nor  can  make  you  other  than  what  you  really  ai-e, 
a  most  loathsome  beasL  Indeed,  the  writings  of  the  pi'o- 
phets  shadow  out  to  us  themonorchy  and  dominion  of  great 
kings  by  the  name,  and  under  the  resemblance,  of  a  great 
beast.  You  say,  that  "  there  is  no  mention  of  parliamentti 
held  under  our  kings,  that  reigned  before  Willinm  the 
Conqueror."  It  is  not  worth  whileto  jangle  about  a  French 
word;  the  thing  was  always  in  being;  and  you  yourself 
allow  that  in  the  Saxon  times,  Concilia  Sapientura,  Witte- 
na-gemots  are  mentioned.  And  there  are  wise  men  among 
the  body  of  the  people,  as  well  as  amongst  the  nobility 
But "  in  the  statute  of  Merlon,  made  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  king  Henry  the  Third,  llie  earls  and  barons  are  only 
named."  Thus  you  are  always  imposed  upon  by  words,  who 
yet  have  spent  your  whole  life  in  nothing  else  hut  words; 
fill'  we  know  very  well  that  in  that  age,  not  only  the  g[i;ii. 
diana  of  the  cinque-ports,  and  magistrates  of  cities,  but 
even  tradesmen  are  sometimes  called  harons  ;  and  withou', 
doubt,  they  might  much  more  reasonably  call  ever, 
member  of  parliament,  though  never  so  much  a  com- 
moner, by  the  name  of  baron.  For  that  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  the  same  king's  reign,  the  comnotiers  as  well 
as  the  lords  were  summoned,  the  statute  of  Marlbridge, 
and  most  otber  statutes,  declai'e  in  express  words ; 
which  commoners  king  Edward  the  Thii'd,  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  statute-staple,  calls,  "  Magnates  Comitatum, 
the  great  men  of  the  counties,"  as  you  very  learnedly 
quote  it  for  me  ;  those,  to  wit,  "  that  came  out  of  several 
counties,  and  served  for  them;"  which  nuraher  of  men 
constituted  the  bouae  of  commons,  and  neither  were 
lOi'ds,  nor  could  he.  Besides,  a  book  more  ancient  than 
those  statutes,  called,  "  Modus  habendi  Parliamenta,  i.  e. 
the  manner  of  holding  parliaments,"  tell*  us,  that  the  king 


■and  the  comriions  may  liold  a  parliamenl,  and  enaut  lawri, 
ihnugh  the  lords,  the  bishops  are  absent ;  but  that  with 
tlie  lonls  and  the  bishops,  in  the  absence  of  the  commons, 
no  parliament  can  be  held.  And  there  is  a  reason  given 
lor  it,  viz,  because  kings  held  parliaments  and  councils 
with  their  people  before  any  lords  or  bishops  were  made ; 
hesides,  the  lords  serve  for  themselves  only,  the  commons 
each  for  the  county,  city,  or  borough  that  sent  them.  And 
that  therefore  tlie  commons  in  parliament  represent  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation ;  in  which  respect  they  are  more 
worthy,  and  every  way  preferable  to  the  house  of  peers, 
"  But  the  power  of  judicature,"  you  say, "  never  was  in- 
vested in  the  house  of  commons."  Nor  was  the  kinjievei" 
possessed  of  it :  remember  though,  that  originally  all 
power  proceeded,  and  yet  does  proceed,  from  tne  people. 
Which  Marcus  Tullius  excellently  well  shews  in  his  ora- 
tion "  De  lege  Agraria,"  Of  the  Agrarian  law :  "  As  aU 
Cowers,  authorities,  and  public  administrations  ought  to 
e  derived  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  so  those  of 
them  ought  in  an  especial  manner  so  to  be  derived,  which 
lii'e  ordaiued  and  a]>pointed  for  the  common  benefit  and 
interest  of  nil,  to  which  employments  every  particular 
person  may  both  give  his  vote  for  the  choosing  such  per- 
sons as  be  tliinks  will  take  most  care  of  the  public,  and 
withal  by  voting  and  making  interest  for  them,  lay  such 
obligations  upon  them  as  may  entitle  them  to  their  friend- 
ship and  good  offices  in  time  to  come."  Here  you  see  the 
true  rise  and  original  of  parliaments,  and  that  it  was  much 
ancienlor  than  the  Saxon  chi-onicles.  Whilst  we  may  dwell 
in  such  a  light  of  truth  and  wisdom,  as  Cicero's  age  af- 
forded, you  labour  in  vain  to  blind  us  with  ihe  darkness  of 
obscurer  times.  By  the  saying  whereof  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  derogate  in  the  least  from  the  autliority  and 


I 


udence  of  oi 


who  most  certainly  went  further 


m  the  enacting  of  good  laws,  than  either  the  ages  they  lived 
in,  or  their  own  learning  or  education  seem  to  have  beenca- 
]iable  of;  and  though  sometimes  they  made  laws  that  were 
none  of  the  best,  yet  as  being  conscious  to  themselves  of  the 
ignorance  and  infirmity  of  numan  nature,  they  have  con- 
veyed this  doctrine  down  to  poslerity,  as  the  foundation 
tt*^  all  laws   wkich  likewise  alt  < 
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any  law  or  custom  be  cotilrar}'  to  the  Ian  of  God,  of 
nature,  or  of  reason,  it  nuglit  to  be  looked  upon  as  null 
and  void.  Whence  it  tbllowa,  that  tliough  it  were  possi- 
ble for  you  to  discover  any  statute,  or  other  public  sanc- 
tion, which  ascribed  to  the  king  a  tyrannical  power,  since 
that  would  be  repugnant  to  the  will  of  Gud,  to  nalure 
and  to  right  reason,  you  may  learn  from  that  general 
and  primary  law  of  cure,  which  I  have  just  now  quoted, 
that  it  will  bi;  null  and  void.  But  you  will  never  be  able 
to  find,  that  any  such  right  of  kings  has  the  least  f'ounda- 
tioti  in  our  law.  Since  it  is  plain  therefore,  that  the 
power  of  judicature  was  originally  in  tlte  people  tiiem- 
selves,  and  that  the  people  never  did  by  any  royal  law 
part  with  it  to  tlie  king,  (for  the  kings  of  England"  neither 
used  to  judge  any  man,  nor  can  by  the  law  do  it,  other- 
wise than  according  to  laws  settled  and  agreed  to  :  Fleta, 
Look  i.  cap.  17,)  it  follows,  that  this  power  remains  yet 
whole  and  entire  in  the  people  themselves.  For  that  it 
was  either  never  committed  to  the  hou^e  of  peers,  or  if  it 
were,  that  it  may  lawfully  be  taken  from  them  again,  you 
yourself  will  not  deny.  But,  "  It  is  in  the  king's  powL>r," 
you  liay,  "to  make  a  village  into  a  borougli,  and  that 
into  a  city ;  and  consequently  the  king  docs  in  efl'ect 
create  those  that  constitute  the  Commons  House  of  Pai'- 
liament."  But,  1  say,  that  even  towns  and  borouglis  are 
more  ancient  than  kings;  and  that  the  people  is  the 
people,  though  they  should  live  in  the  open  fields.     And 


lave  quickly  learned  to  count  your  hundi'ed  Jac 
in  EngliBh. 

Qaif  tijKdivil  Sabnaiio  tuam  UUNDREOAM  f 
Picamque  dotult  verba  noilra  (miaiii 
.Vagiiler  artU  vnler,  ei  Jaiobrd 
Ceuluia,  ej.'ulaiUi'  viicera  martupii  HegU 

I'pte  AalkhrlMi  mwW  qui  Frimaban  Papa 

MinafHi  una  at  dtaipare  tufflatu, 

Cantahit  uUrh  CardimlUium  meba. 

Who  tBUght  SalmasiuB,  that  Frenih  chalt'riag  pi^ 

To  aim  ac  English,  and  HUNDREDA  cry  ? 

The  sUTviog  raxral.  flushed  »ith  just  a  Hundred 

Engliili  Jacabuaes,  ilUNDHEDA  blunderU 
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An  Dutlan-'d  kin;;'!  lut  stodc — A  nuiidted  maie, 
Would  make  him  pimp  for  th'  AnCIchruiIiim  wlioi 
And  in  Rome's  praise  mplny  \\ii  pnison'd  breain, 
Who  ihreai'ned  o.ice  U  acink  the  Pope  lo  dealh. 

The  next  thing  yoii  do  is  to  trouble  us  with  a  long  dis- 
course of  the  earls  anil  the  barons,  to  shew  that  the  king 
made  them  all ;  which  we  readily  ^nt,  and  for  thai 
reason  tbej  were  most  commoDly  at  the  king's  beck;  and 
therefore  we  have  done  well  to  take  care  that  for  the 
future  they  shall  not  be  judges  of  a  free  people.  You 
affirm  tliat  "  the  power  of  calling  parliaments  as  oflen  as  he 

£  leases,  and  of  dissolving  them  when  he  jiieases^  has  be- 
>nged  to  the  king  time  out  of  mind."     Whether  such  a 
viie   mercenary  foreigner  as  you,  who  transcribe  what 
some  fugitives  dictate  to  you,  or  the  express  letter  ofoap 
own  laws  are  more  to  be  credited  in  this  matter,  we  shall 
inquire  hereafter.    But  say  you,  "  There  is  another  argu- 
ment, and  an  invincible  one,  to  prove  the  power  of  ' 
Kings  of  England  Buporioc  to  that  of  the  parliament: 
king's  power  is  perpetual  and  of  coui^e,  whereby  he 
ministers  the  government  singly  without  tlie  pai'liament^. 
that  of  the  jiarliament  is  extraordinary,  or  out  of  course, 
and  limited  to  particulars  only,  nor  can  they  enact  any- 
thing Bo  as  to  be  binding  in  law,  without  the  king," 
Where  does  the  great  force  of  this  amument  lie?     In 
the  words  "of  course  and   perpetual?         Why,  many 
inferior  magistrates  have  an  ordinary  and  perpetual  power, 
those  whom  we  call  justices  of  the  peace.     Have  they 
therefore  the  supreme  power?     And  I  have  said  already, 
that  the  king's  power  is  committed  to  him,  to  take  care, 
by  interposing  his  authority,  that  nothing  be  done  con- 
trary to  law,  and  that  he  may  see  to  the  due  observation 
of  our  laws,  not  to  top  his  own  upon  us:  and  consequently 
tiiat  the  king  has  no  power  out  of  his  courts ;  uay,  all  J 
the  ordinary  power  is  rather  the  people's,  who  determin 
ail  controversies  themselves   by  Junes   of  twelve   mea>B 
And  hence  it  is,  that  when  a  malefactor  is  asked  at  bin 
arraignment,  "How  will   you    be  tried?"    he  answentB 
^^ways,  accordmg  to  law  and  custom,  "  By  God  and  mrm 
Sountry;"  not  by  God  and  the  king, or  the  king's  deputy  V 
But  tlie  authority  of  the  parliament,  which  indeed  and  «-' 
"rath  is  the  supreme  power  of  the  people  committed  t 
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ihat  seriate,  if  it  may  be  ciilled  exti-aordinarv ,  il  musl  be  by 
reeaoL  of  its  eminence  and  superiority;  else  it  is  known  ibey 
Are  culled  ordines,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  be  fa'id 
to  be  extra  ordinem,  out  of  order;  and  if  noi  actually,  as 
they  say,  yet  virtually  tbey  have  a  perpetual  [lOwer  and  au- 
thority over  all  courts  and  ordinary  magistrates,  and  that 
without  the  king.  And  now  it  seems  out  barbarous  terras 
prate  upon  your  critical  ears,  forsooth  I  whereas,  if  I  had 
leisure,  or  that  it  were  worth  my  while,  I  could  reckon  up 
so  many  barbarisms  of  yours  in  this  one  book,  as,  if  you 
were  to  be  chasrised  for  them  as  yon  deserve,  all  the  school- 
boys' ferulas  in  Christendom  would  be  broken  upon  you ; 
nor  would  you  receive  so  many  [lieces  of  gold  as  that 
wretched  poet  did  of  old,  but  a  great  many  more  boses  on 
the  ear.  You  say,  "It  is  a  prodigy  more  monstrous  than  all 
the  most  absurd  opinions  in  the  world  put  together,  that  the 
Bedlams  should  make  a  distinction  betwist  the  king's  power 
and  bis  person."  I  wilt  not  quote  what  every  author  has 
said  upon  this  subject ;  hut  if  by  the  words  Personam  Regis, 
you  mean  what  we  call  in  English,  the  person  of  the  king; 
Chrysostom,  who  was  no  Bedlam,  might  have  taught  you, 
that  it  is  no  absurd  thing,  to  make  a  distinction  betwixt  that 
and  his  power ;  for  that  further  explaius  the  apostle's  com- 
mand of  being  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  to  be  meant  of 
the  thing,  the  power  itself,  and  not  of  the  persons  of  ibe  magis- 
trates. And  why  muy  not  I  say  that  a  king,  who  acts  any- 
thing contrary  to  law,  acts  so  far  forth  as  a  private  person, 
or  a  tyrant,  and  not  in  the  capacity  of  a  king  Invested  with 
a  legal  authority  ?  If  you  do  not  know,  that  there  may  be 
in  one  and  the  same  man  mure  persons  or  capacities  than 
one,  and  that  those  capacities  may  in  thought  and  con- 
ception be  severed  from  the  man  himself,  you  are  alto- 
gether ignorant  both  of  Latin  and  common  sense.  But 
this  yoo  say  to  absolve  kings  from  all  sin  and  guilt;  and 
that  yoQ  may  make  ns  believe,  that  you  are  gotten  into 
the  chair  yourself,  which  you  have  pulled  the  pope  out 
of.  "  The  king,"  you  say,  "  is  supposed  not  capable 
of  committing  any  crime,  because  no  punishment  is  couse- 
qaenlial  opon  any  crime  of  bis."  Whoever,  therefore,  ia  not 
^[pttnifihed,  olfends  not ;  itis  not  the  theft,  but  the  punishment, 
that  makes  the  thief.     Salmasius  the  Grammarian  commiti 
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no  solecisma  now,  because  he  is  from  under  llie  ferula ;  wl)<>n 
you  have  overthrown  the  pope,  let  these,  for  God'e  eake,  be 
the  canons  of  your  pontificate,  or  at  least  your  bdul^enciJB, 
whether  you.  shall  choose  to  be  called  the  high  priest  St 
Tyranny,  or  Si.  Slavery.  I  pass  by  the  reproachm!  language, 
which  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  chapter  you  gi»e  3i6 
state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  church  of  England  ;  it  is 
cammon  to  such  as  you  are,  you  contemptible  varlet,  to  rail 
at  those  things  most  that  are  most  praiseworthy.  But  that  I 
may  not  seem  to  have  asserted  anything  rashly  concerning 
the  right  of  the  kings  of  England,  or  rather  concerning  the 
people's  right  with  respect  to  their  princes,  I  will  now 
allege  out  of  our  ancient  histories  a  few  things  indeed  of  many, 
but  Huch  as  will  make  it  evident,  that  the  English  lately  tried 
their  king  according  to  the  settled  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors.  Afler  the  Romans  quilted  this 
island,  the  Britons  for  about  forty  years  were  aui  juris,  and 
without  any  kings  at  all.  Of  whom  those  they  fi.rat  set  up, 
some  they  put  to  death.  And  for  that,  Gildas  reprehends 
them,  not  as  yoa  do,  for  killing  their  kings,  but  for  killing 
them  uncondeinned,  and  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  non  pro  veri 
examination e,"  without  inquiring  into  tlie  matter  of  fact, 
Vortigem  was  for  his  incpstuous  marriage  with  his  own 
daughter  condemned  (as  Nennius  informs  us,  the  most  ancient 
of  all  our  historians  next  to  Gildas)  by  St.  German,  "  and  a 
general  council  of  the  Britons,"  and  his  son  Vortimer  set  up 
in  his  stead.  This  came  to  pass  not  long  aflier  St.  Augustine's 
death,  which  is  enough  to  discover  how  futiloos  you  are,  to 
say,  as  you  have  done,  that  it  was  a  Pope  and  Zachary  by 
name,  who  first  held  the  lawfulness  of  judging  kings.  About 
the  year  of  our  Lord  600,  Morcanlius,  who  then  reigned  in 
Wales,  was  by  Oudeceus,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  condenmed  to 
exile,  for  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  though  he  got  the  sentence 
off  by  bestowing  some  lands  upon  the  church.  Come  we  now 
to  the  Saxons,  whose  laws  we  have,  and  therefore  I  shall 
quote  none  of  their  precedents.  Remember,  that  the  Saxons 
were  of  a  German  CKtraot,  who  never  invested  their  kings 
with  any  absolute,  unlimited  power,  bnt  consulted  in  a  body 
of  the  more  weighty  affairs  of  government;  whence  we  may 
perceive,  that  in  the  time  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  parliaments 
(the  name  itself  only  exceiitedj  had  tlio  supreme  authority. 
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It  of  tbem  all,  tliat  they  w 
From  these  and  luany  other 
I,  that  chosen  men  even  troin 
mbera  of  the  sopreme 


The  nnme  they  gaTc  them,  was  "  coimeilB  of  wise  men;"  and 
this  inihe  reign  of  Ethclbert,  of  whom  Belle  sajM,"  that  he  made 
luws  ill  imiiatioiiof  tlie  Roman  luiv^,  cum  concilio  Bapientum, 
ity  (he  Hilyice,  or  in  a  council  of  his  wise  men."  So  Eilwin  king 
of  Northumberland,  and  Ina  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  "  haT- 
jng  consnlled  with  their  wise  men,  and  the  elders  of  the  peo- 
ple," madi;  new  laws.  Other  laws  king  Alfred  made,  "  by 
the  advice,"  in  like  manner  of"  his  wise  men;"  and  he  says 
\iini9eir,  "  that  it  was  by  the  cor 
commanded  to  be  observed." 
like  places,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  i 
amoni;st  the  common  people 

councils,  unless  we  must  believe,  that  no  men  are  wise  but  the 
nobility.  We  have  likewise  a  very  ancient  book,  called  the 
"  Mirror  of  Justine,"  in  which  we  are  told,  that  the  Saxons, 
when  they  first  subdued  the  Britons,  and  chose  themselvea 
kings,  required  »n  oath  of  them,  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
the  law,  a^  much  as  any  of  their  subjects,  cap.  1.  sect  2.  In 
the  ^ame  place  it  is  said,  that  it  is  but  just  that  the  king  have 
Ms  jieera  in  parliament,  to  take  cognizance  of  wrongs  done  by 
the  kill);,  or  the  queen ;  and  that  there  was  a  law  made  in 
ting  Alfred's  time,  that  parliaments  should  be  holden  twice 
a  year  at  London,  or  oflener,  if  need  were :  which  law,  when 
through  neglect  it  grew  into  disuse,  was  revived  by  two 
statutes  in  king  Edward  the  Third's  time.  And  in  another 
ancient  manuscript,  colled  "  Modus  tenendi  Pariiamenta,"  we 
read  thus,  "If  the  king  was  summoned,  he  is  guilty  of  peijury; 
and  shall  be  reputed  to  have  broken  his  coronation  oath." 
For  how  can  he  he  said  to  grant  those  good  laws,  which  the 
people  choose,  as  he  is  sworn  to  do,  if  fie  hinders  the  people 
from  ctioosing  them,  either  by  summoning  parliaments  sel- 
■domer,  or  by  dissolving  them  sooner  than  the  piibhc  affairs 
Tecjuii'e  or  admit?  And  that  oath  which  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land take  at  their  coi-onation  has  always  been  looked  upon  by 
our  lawyers  as  a  most  sacred  law.  And  what  remedy  can  be 
found  to  obviate  the  great  dangers  of  the  whole  state,  (which 
IB  the  very  end  of  summoning  parliaments,]  if  that  great  and 
IViigust  assembly  may  be  dissolved  at  the  pleasure  many  time 
[of  a  silly,  headstrong  king '  To  absent  himself  from  them,  is 
(lertainly  less  than  to  dissolve  them ;  and  yet  by  our  laws,  us 
that  Modus  lays  them  down,  the  kinp  neither  cau  nor  ought 
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lo  absent  liimacif  from  bis  pnrliamenl,  uiJesa  he  be  rpally  in- 
isgioEcd  in  iiealtli;  nor  then  neither,  till  twelve  of  the  pnent 
have  been  with  bim  to  inspect  his  borly,  Rnd  give  the  parlta- 
inent  an  account  of  his  indisposition,  fs  this  like  the  carriage 
of  Bervanls  to  a  master?  On  the  other  hand,  the  bouie  of 
,  irilhout  whom  there  can  be  no  parliament  held, 
though  summoned  by  the  king,  may  withdraw,  and  having 
made  a  seceiisiun,  expostulate  with  the  king  concerning  maU 
administration,  as  the  same  book  has  it.  But,  which  is  the 
greatest  thing  of  aU,  amongst  the  laws  of  king  Edward,  com- 
monly called  the  Confessor,  there  is  one  very  excellent, 
relating  to  the  kingly  office;  nhich  office,  if  the  king  do  not 
discharge  as  he  ought,  then,  isavs  the  law,  "  he  shall  not  retain 
so  much  as  the  name  of  a  king."  And  lest  these  words  should 
not  be  sulliciently  understood,  the  example  of  Chilperic  king 
of  Prance  is  subjoined, whom  the  people  for  that  cause  deposed. 
And  that  by  this  law  a  wicked  king  is  liable  Co  punishment, 
that  sword  of  king  Edward,  called  Currana,  denotes  to  ns, 
which  the  earl  of  Chester  used  to  carry  in  thesulemn  procession 
at  acoronalion;  "a  token,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  "that  he  has 
authority  by  law  to  punisii  theking,  if  hcwtll  not  do  his  duly:" 
and  the  sword  is  hardly  ever  made  use  of  but  in  capital 
punishments.  This  same  law,  together  wiib  other  laws  of 
that  good  king  Edivard,  did  William  the  Conqueror  ratify  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  a  very  full  council  held 
at  Verulam,  confirmed  it  with  a  most  solemn  oath  ;  and,  by 
BO  doing,  he  not  only  estinguished  his  right  of  conquest,  if 
he  ever  had  any  over  us,  but  subjeeled  himself  to  be  judged 
according  to  the  tenor  of  this  very  law.  And  his  son  Henry 
swore  to  the  observance  of  king  Edward's  laws,  and  of  this 
amongst  the  rest ;  and  upon  those  only  terms  it  was  that  he 
was  chosen  king,  while  his  elder  brother  Robert  was  alive. 
The  same  oath  was  taken  by  all  succeeding  kings  before  ihey 
were  crowned.  Hence  our  ancient  and  famous  lawyei'  Brac- 
ton,  in  his  first  book,  chap.  viii. :  "  There  is  no  king  in  the 
case,"  says  he,  "  where  will  rules  the  roast,  and  law  does  not 
take  plsee."  And  in  hia  third  book,  chap.  ii.  "  A  kingia  a 
L  Jting  so  long  as  he  rttles  weJl ;  he  becomes  a  tyrant  when  he 
I  oppresses  the  people  committed  to  his  charge."  And  in  the 
I  same  chapter,  "  The  king  ought  to  use  the  power  of  law  uud 
r  right  as  God's  minister  and  vicegerent;  the  power  of  wrong 
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fl  the  devil's,  and  not  God's  ;  when  the  king  tum^'  aside  lo 
do  injustice,  he  is  the  minister  nf  the  devil-"  The  very  Banid 
words  aimosit  another  ancient  lawver  has,  wlio  wna  tlie  author 
of  the  book  called  "  Fleta;"  both  of  them  remembered  that 
troly  royal  Ian  of  king  Edward,  that  fundamental  maxim  in 
T  law,  which  I  have  formerly  mentioDed,  by  ivhieh  nothinij 
to  be  accounted  a  law  that  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God 
or  of  reason ;  no  more  than  a  tyrant  can  be  said  to  be  a  king, 
,  minister  of  the  devil  a  minister  of  God.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  law  is  chiefly  right  reason,  if  we  are  bound  to  obey 
B  king,  and  a  minister  of  God  ;  by  the  very  same  reason,  and 
the  very  same  law,  we  ought  to  rpsiBt  a  tyrant  and  a  minister 
of  the  devil.  And  because  controversies  arise  oflener  about 
les  than  things,  tbe  same  authors  tell  us  that  a  king  of 
England,  though  he  have  not  lost  the  name  of  a  king,  yet  is  as 
liable  to  be  judged,  and  ought  so  to  he,  as  any  of  the  common 
people.  Bracton,  hook  i.  chap,  viii ;  Fleta,  Imok  i.  chap, 
xvii :  "  No  man  ought  to  be  greater  than  the  king  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice ;  but  he  himself  ought  to  be  as  little  as 
the  least  in  receiving  justice,  si  peccat,  if  He  ufFend."  Others 
read  it,  si  petat.  Since  our  king«,  therefore,  are  liable  to 
be  judged,  whether  by  the  name  of  tyrants  or  of  kings,  il 
must  not  be  difficult  to  assign  their  legal  judges.  Nor  will  jt 
be  amiss  to  consult  the  same  authors  upon  that  point.  Brao- 
I,  hook  i,  chap,  svi;  Fleta,  book  i.  chap,  xvii;  "  The 
Icing  has  his  superiors  in  the  government ;  the  law,  by  which 
he  is  made  kiiig ;  and  his  court,  to  wit,  the  earls  and  the 
barons :  comites  (earls)  are  as  much  as  to  say  companions^ 
and  he  lliat  has  a  compunion  has  a  master ;  and,  therefore, 
if  the  king  will  be  without  a  bridle,  tiiat  is,  not  govei'n  by 
law,  they  onglit  to  bridle  him."  That  the  commons  are  com- 
prehended in  tiie  word  barons,  has  been  shewn  already ;  nay, 
sudin  the  books  of  our  ancient  laws  they  are  frequently  said  to 
have  been  called  peers  of  parliament ;  and  especially  in  the 
Modus  tenendi,  kc.  "  There  shall  be  chosen,"  says  that 
book,  "  out  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  five-and-twenly  per- 
mits, of  whom,  five  shall  be  knights,  five  citizens,  and  five 
jbui^sses  ;  and  two  knight^  of  a  county  have  a  gi-eaier  vote 
in  granting  and  rejecting  than  the  greatest  earl  in  England," 
And  it  is  but  reasonable  they  should,  for  they  vote  for  a  whole 
' Itounty, &c.,  the  earls  for  themselves  only.    And  who  can  but 
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pereeiTe  that  tbtwe  patent  earia,  whom  you  call  earls  made  by 
writ,  (ainee  vie  have  now  none  that  hold  their  eariJoms  by 
tenure,)  ore  very  unfit  pprsons  to  try  ihe  king,  who  conferred 
their  honours  upon  them '!  Since,  therefore,  by  our  law,  as 
appears  by  that  old  book  called  "  The  Mirror,"  the  king  has 
his  peers,  who  in  parliament  have  cognizance  of  wmnjis  done 
by  the  king  to  any  of  his  people  ;  and  since  it  is  notoriously 
known  that  the  meanest  men  in  the  kingdom  may  even  in 
inferior  courts  have  the  benefit  of  the  law  against  the 
king  himself,  in  case  of  any  injury  or  wrong  sustained ; 
how  much  more  consonant  to  justice,  how  much  moit 
necessary  is  it  that  in  case  the  King  oppress  all  his  peo- 
ple, there  should  be  such  as  have  authority  not  only  to 
restrain  him  and  keep  him  within  bounds,  but  W  judge  and 
punish  him  !  for  that  government  must  needs  be  very  ill,  and 
most  ridiculously  constituted,  in  which  remedy  is  provided  in 
case  of  little  injuries  done  by  the  prince  to  private  persona, 
and  no  remedy,  no  redress  for  greater,  no  care  taken  fur  the 
safety  of  the  whole  ;  no  provision  made  to  the  conti'aiy.  but 
that  the  king  may,  without  any  law,  ruin  all  his  subjects, 
when  at  the  same  lime  he  cunnot  by  law  so  much  as  hurt  any 
one  of  them.  And  since  I  have  shewn  that  it  is  neither  good 
manners,  nor  exjiedient  that  the  lords  should  be  the  king's 
iudges ;  it  follows,  that  the  power  of  judicature  in  that  case 
does  wholly,  and  by  very  good  right,  beli>ng  to  the  commons, 
who  are  both  peers  of  the  realm  and  barons,  and  have  the 
power  and  authority  of  all  the  people  committed  to  them. 
Foi-  since  (as  we  find  it  expressly  in  our  written  law,  which  I 
have  already  cited)  the  commons  together  with  the'kiiig 
made  a  good  parliament  without  either  lords  or  bishops,  he- 
nause  beibre  either  lords  or  bishops  bad  a  being,  kings  held 
parliaments  with  their  commons  only;  by  the  very  same 
reason  the  commons  apart  must  have  the  sovereign  power 
without  the  king,  and  a  power  of  judging  the  king  himself; 
because  beibre  there  ever  was  a  king,  they,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  held  councils  and  parliamente, 
had  the  power  of  judicatui'e,  made  laws,  and  made  the  kings 
themselves,  not  to  lord  it  over  the  people,  but  to  administer 
their  public  affairs.  Whom  if  the  liing,  instead  of  so  doing. 
fhnW  endeavour  to  injure  and  oppress,  our  law  pronounces 
him  from  time  forward  not  so  much  as  to  retain  the  name  of 
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be  no  such  thing  as  a  king  :  and  if  he  be  no  Icinp, 
what  iieeil  wc  trouble  ourselves  to  find  out  peem  for  bim  1  For 
being  then  bv  all  good  meu  adjudged  to  be  a  tyrant,  thire  are 
but  who  are  peers  good  enough  for  him,  and  proper 
;!)  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  him  judiciully 
i  thines  being  bo,  I  think  I  Lave  sufficiently  proved  wha 
1  undertook  by  many  authorities,  and  written  laws  ;  to  wit, 
tiiat  since  the  commons  have  authority  by  very  good  riglit 
ic  trv  the  king,  and  since  they  bave  actually  tried  him,  and 
put  film  to  death,  for  the  mischief  he  had  done  bolh  in  ciiiu-ch 
aiid  state,  and  without  rII  hope  of  amendment,  they  have  done 
nothing  therein  but  what  was  just  and  regular,  for  the  interest 
of  the  state,  in  discharging  of  their  trust,  becoming  their  dig- 
nity, and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Jand.  And  I  cannot 
upon  this  occasion,  hut  congratulate  myself  with  the  honour 
of  having  had  such  ancestors,  who  founded  this  government 
with  no  less  prudence,  and  in  as  much  hheity  as  the  most 
worthy  of  the  ancient  Romans  or  Grecians  evei  founded  any 
of  theirs:  and  they  must  needs,  if  tlicy  h^ive  any  knowledge 
of  our  affiiirs,  rejoice  over  their  posterity,  who  when  they  were 
nlmost  reduced  to  slavery,  yet  with  so  much  wisdom  and 
courage  vindicated  and  asserted  the  state,  which  they  so  wisely 
fi>uiided  upon  so  much  liberty,  from  the  unruly  g 
of  akinpf. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  THINK  by  this  time  it  is  Bufficisntly  evident,  that  kings 
of  England  may  be  judged  even  by  tlie  laws  of  England ;  and 
that  they  have  their  proper  judges,  which  was  the  thing  to  he 
proved.*  What  do  you  do  further?  (for  whereas  you  repeat 
many  things  that  you  have  said  iiefore,  1  do  not  intend  to 
repeat  ihe  answers  that  I  have  given  them.)  "  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  demonstrate,  even  fi'om  the  nature  of  the  things  for 
-whieh  parliaments  are  summoned,  that  the  king  is  above  the 

Ea  I'll  anient.  The  parliament,"  you  say,  "  is  wont  to  he  as^em- 
!ed  upon  weighty  affairs,  such  as  wherein  the  safety  of  tlie 
kingdom  and  of  the  people  is  concerned,"     If  therefore  the 

•  Si>'  &n  whole  siitijwt  elalxiralely  dbcussed  in  Sir  Halph  SaJdler'i 
*  Biehtf  nf  -he  KinBdoni ;"  Sir  Ralph  exaniines  llie  whok  mailer  u  * 
^wyer,  and  h  Uviih — perhapi  ldo  laviih — in  hia  prooCi £d. 
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king  cal'  ^ai'llatuenis  logelher,  not  for  his  own  ronceniB,  1)9 
timse  of  tno  UHlioii,  iiof  to  settle  those  neither,  but  by  thffi 
own  consent,  at  tlieir  own  dtHcrelion,  what  is  he  more  tlifin  ft" 
minister,  andftB  it  were  un  agent  for  iLc  people?  since  without 
tlicir  Eufira|rei>  that  are  chosen  by  tlje  people,  he  cannot  exact 
tlie  leust  tiling  wljatsoever,  either  with  relation  to  himself,  nr 
anybody  else ;  Which  provee  hkewise,  that  it  is  the  kinjr'K 
duly  to  call  parliaments  whenever  the  people  desire  it;  since 
rlie  people's  and  not  the  king's  concernH  are  to  be  treated  of 
by  that  asseaibly,  and  to  be  ordered  as  they  see  cause.  For 
aitlioiigh  tl)e  king's  assent  be  required  for  fashion  sake,  which 
in  lesser  maitei-s,  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  private  persona 
only,  he  niigiit  refuse,  and  use  that  form,  "the  king  will 
ftdvisei"  yet  in  those  greater  affairs,  that  concerned  the 
public  safety,  and  liberty  of  the  people  in  general,  he  had  no 
negative  voice :  for  it  would  have  been  against  hia  corona- 
tion oath  lo  deny  his  assent  in  such  cases,  which  was  as 
binding  to  him  as  any  law  could  be,  and  against  tlie  chiet 
article  of  Magna  Charia,  cap.  29.  "  We  will  not  deny  to 
any  man,  nor  will  we  delay  to  render  to  every  man,  right  and 
justice."  Shall  it  not  be  in  the  king's  power  to  deny  justice,  j 
and  shall  it  be  in  his  power  to  deny  the  enacting  of  judC 
bws?  Could  he  not  deny  justice  to  any  particular  person, 
iind  could  he  to  all  his  people?  Could  lie  not  do  it  in  inferior 
courts,  and  could  he  in  the  supreme  court  of  all  ?  Or,  can 
any  king  be  so  arrogant  as  to  preieud  to  know  what  is  just 
and  pronlable  better  than  the  whole  body  oi'lhe  people?  Ea- 
peciully,  since  "  he  is  created  and  chosen  for  this  very  end 
and  purpose,  to  do  justice  to  all,"  as  Bructon  says,  lib.  iii.  c.  9, 
that  is,  to  do  justice  acconlin^  to  such  laws  as  tlie  people 
agree  u|ion.  Hence  is  what  we  find  in  our  records,  7  H.  IV. 
Rott.  Pari.  num.  6Q,  tlie  king  has  no  prerogative  that  dero- 
gates from  justice  and  equity.  And  formerly  when  kings 
have  rel'iised  to  confirni  acts  of  parliament,  to  wit,  Magna 
Charta  and  some  others,  our  anceslora  have  brought  lliem  to 
it  by  force  of  arms.  And  yet  onr  lawyers  never  were  of 
opinion,  that  those  laws  were  less  valid,  or  less  binding,  since 
the  king  was  Ibrced  Co  assent  to  no  more  than  what  he  uugbt 
ifi justice  to  have  assented  to  voluntarily,  and  without  cou- 
traint.  Whilst  you  go  aoout  to  pixive  that  kings  of  other 
Mtioiis  have  been  us  much  under  the  power  of  their  senateii 
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er  cdnncils,  ns  our  k.in^s  were,  you  (to  not  argue  as  into  sla- 
very, hilt  lliem  ioto  liberty.  In  which  yo'i  Jo  but  that  over 
again,  that  yon  ha?e  fmm  tlie  wery  beginning  of  your  ilis- 
course,  and  which  some  silly  Leguleians  now  and  then  do-,  lo 
ai'gue  unawares  a^inst  (heir  own  cjii^nts.  But  you  say, 
"  We  confess  that  the  king,  wherever  he  be,  yet  is  supposed 
still  to  be  present  in  his  pai-iiament  by  virtue  of  hia  power ; 
insomuch,  that  whatever  is  transacted  there,  is  supposed  lo 
he  timte  by  the  king  himself:"  and  then,  as  if  you  had  got 
some  pretty  bribe  or  small  morsel,  and  tickled  with  the  re- 
inemhi'anceof  your  piirae  ot'gold,"  We  take,"say  you,  "  what 
they  give  ns;"  and  take  &  bnlter  then,  for  I  am  sure  you 
deserve  it.  But  we  do  not  give  it  lor  granted,  which  is  the 
thing  you  (bought  would  (blTow  fcora  thence,  "that  iherefore 
that  court  acts  only  by  virtue  of  a  delegated  power  ffoni  [he 
kniw."  For  when  we  say,  that  the  regal  power,  be  it  what  it 
will,  cannot  be  absent  from  the  parliament,  do  we  thereby 
acknowledge  that  power  to  be  supreme  1  Does  not  the  king's 
authority  seem  rather  to  he  Iransterred  to  the  parliament,  and, 
as  being  the  lesser  of  the  two,  to  he  compiised  in  the  greater? 
Certainly,  if  the  parliament  may  i-c^^ind  the  king's  octs 
whether  he  will  or  no,  and  revoke  privileges  granted  by  him, 
to  whomsoever  tliey  be  granted  :  jf  they  may  set  bounds  lo 
his  prerogative,  as  they  see  cause ;  if  they  may  regulate  his 
yearly  revenue,  and  the  expenses  of  his  court,  his  retinue,  and 
generally  all  the  concerns  of  his  buusehold ;  if  they  muy  re- 
move his  most  intimate  friends  and  counsellors,  and,  as  it 
were,  pluck  them  out  of  his  bosom,  and  bring  them  to  con- 
dign punishment;  finally,  if  any  subject  may  by  law  appeal 
from  the  king  to  the  parliHmenti  (all  which  things,  that  they 
may  lawfully  be  done,  and  have  been  fi'ecjuenlly  praoiised, 
both  our  histories  and  records,  and  the  most  eminent  of  our 
lawyers,  assure  us,)  I  suppo»-e  no  man  in  his  right  wits  will 
deny  the  authority  of  the  parliament  to  be  superior  to  that  oi 
the  king.  For  even  in  an  inteiTeguTim  the  authority  of  the 
parliament  is  in  being,  and  (than  which  nothing  is  more  cora- 
moQ  in  our  histories)  they  hiive  oflen  made  a  free  choice  ot  a 
successor,  without  any  regaril  to  an  hereditary  descent.  In 
short,  the  parharaent  is  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation, 
constituted  and  appointed  by  a  most  free  people,  and  armed 
with  ample  power  ami  authority,  for  this  end  and  purpose 
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rii.  to  coitfiiilt  togelher  upon  tfie  most  n-(?T^fity  afiiiirs  of 
kingdom  ;  the  king  wiis  created  to  put  tbeii'  la»'s  in  execiiti 
Which  thing  after  the  parliament  themselveg  bad  dechired  in 
a  public  edict,  (for  such  is  (he  justice  of  their  proceed Jiiys, 
that  of  their  own  accord  they  have  been  willing  to  jjive  an 
account  of  their  aclionf  to  other  Haliona,)  is  it  not  prodigious, 
that  such  a  pitiful  fellow  as  you  are,  a  niati  of  no  niiihority, 
of  no  credit,  of  no  £gure  in  the  world,  a  mere  Bur^imdinri 
slave,  should  have  the  impudence  to  accuse  the  pariiajnent  ul 
England,  asserting bya  public  iDstnimmit  their  own  and  ihcir 
country's  right,  "  of  a  detestable  and  horrid  imposture  T' 
*Your  country  may  be  ashamed,  you  rascul,  to  have  brougliF 
forth  a  little  inconeiderabje  fellow  of  such  profligate  iui- 
pudence.  But  perhaps  you  have  Bomewhat  to  tell  u^, 
that  may  be  for  our  good:  go  on,  we  will  hear  yun, 
"  What  laws,"  Bay  you,  "  can  a  parliament  enact,  in  wliii'li 
the  bishops  are  not  present  ?"  Did  you  then,  you  madi 
expel  the  order  of  bbhops  out  of  the  church  to  iniruduoe 
them  into  the  state?  O  wicked  wretch!  who  ought 
be  delivered  over  to  Satan,  whom  the  churcli  ought 
forbid  her  communion,  as  being  a  hypocrite,  and 
atheist,  and  no  civil  society  of  men  to  acktjowledge 
a  member,  being  a  puhlic  enemy,  and  a  plague-sore  to  the 
common  hberty  of  mankind;  who,  whei'e  the  gospel  fails 
you,  endeavour  to  prove  out  of  Aristotle,  HalicarnasssuB, 
and  then  from  some  po]>iali  authorities  of  the  most  corrupt 
ages,  that  the  king  of  England  is  the  head  of  the  church  of 
England,  to  the  end  that  you  may,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  bring 
in  the  bishops  again,  bis  intimates  and  table -cum  pan  ions, 
grown  so  of  late,  to  rob  and  tyrannize  in  the  church  of  God, 
wiiom  God  himself  has  deposed  and  degraded,  whose  very 
order  you  had  heretofore  aeseried  in  print  that  it  ought  to  be 
rooted  out  of  the  world,  aa  destructive  of  and  pernicious  to 
the  Christian  religion.  What  apostate  did  ever  so  shamefully 
and  wickedly  desert  as  this  man  has  done,  I  do  not  say  his 
own,  which  indeed  never  was  any,  but  the  Christian  doctrine 
which  he  had  ftiiiiierly  asserted  ?  "  The  bishops  being  put 
down,  who  under  the  king,  and  by  his  pei-mission,  held  plea 
of  ecelesiaslical  causes,  upon  whom,"'  say  you,  "  will  that  jurfs- 
dicticn  devulve'f"  O  villain  1  have  some  regard  at  least  Eo 
your  Oivn  conscience;  renieiiihiir  before  it  be  too  kle,  jf  al 
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lean  this  ^monition  of  mine  come  nut  tiKi  late,  remember 
thut  this  moukiug  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  an  ineipiaWe 
crime, an<I  will  not  be  left  unpunished.  Stop  at  last,  and  fit 
bounds  to  your  fury,  lest  r lie  wratb  of  God  lay  hold  upcm 
you  Buddeoly,  for  eudeavouring  to  deliver  tlie  flock  of  God, 
his  an<iinie<l  ones  that  are  not  to  be  touched,  tu  enemies  and 
cruel  tyrants,  to  be  crushed  and  Irampleil  on  again,  from 
whom  himself  by  a  high  and  etretched-out  arm  hud  so  lately 
delivered  them;  and  from  whom  you  yourself  mHtntnined 
that  ibey  ought  to  be  delivered,  I  know  not  wliothei'  for  any 
good  of  theirs,  or  in  order  to  tlie  hardening  of  your  own 
Heart,  and  to  further  your  own  damnation.  If  Ine  bishops 
have  no  rigbttolorditoverthechureh,  certainly  much  less  have 
kings,  wliatever  the  laws  of  men  niay  be  to  the  contrary.  For 
they  that  know  anything  of  the  arospel  know  thus  much,  that 
the  government  of  the  church  is  altogether  divine  and  spiritual, 
and  no  civil  constitution.  Whereas  you  say,  that  "  in  secular 
uiFairs,  the  kings  of  England  have  always  had  the  sovereign 
power ;"  our  laws  do  abundantly  declare  that  to  be  false. 
Our  courts  of  justice  arc  erected  and  suppressed,  not  by  the 
king's  authority,  but  that  of  the  parliament;  and  yet  in  any 
of  them,  the  meanest  subject  miglit  go  to  law  with  the  king; 
Dor  is  it  a  rare  thing  for  the  judges  to  give  judgment  against 
liim,  which  if  the  king  should  endeavour  to  obstruct  by  any 
prohibition,  mandate,  or  letters,  the  judges  were  boimd  by  law, 
and  by  tbeir  oaths,  not  to  obey  him,  but  to  reject  such  in- 
hibitions as  null  aad  void  in  law.  The  king  could  not  im- 
prir^on  any  man,  or  seize  his  estate  as  forfeited;  he  could  not 
punish  any  man  not  summoned  to  appear  in  court,  where  not 
the  king,  but  tbe  ordinary  judges  give  sentence;  which  they 
frequently  did,  as  I  have  said,  agamst  the  king.  Hence  our 
Bracton,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9,  "  The  regal  power,"  says  be,  "  is  ac- 
cording to  law ;  he  has  no  power  to  do  any  wrong,  nor  can 
tile  king  Uo  anything  but  what  the  law  warrants."  Those 
lawyers  that  you  have  consulted,  men  that  have  lately  fled 
tlieir  country,  may  tell  you  another  tnle,  and  acquaint  you  with 
Bome  statutes,  not  very  ancient  neither,  but  made  in  king 
Edward  Fourth,  king  Henry  Sisth,  and  king  Edward  Sixth'r 
days ;  but  tliey  did  not  consider,  that  what  power  BOevei 
those  statutes  gave  the  king,  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Withority  of  parliament,   so   that  he  was  beholden  to  them 
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(or  it;  and  the  samfi  power  that  conferreil  it,  might  at  plea- 
sure  resume  it.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  so  acute  a  dia- 
putatit  as  you  Bhould  eufl'er  yourself  to  be  imposed  upon  to 
that  degree,  as  to  make  use  of  that  very  argument  to  priive 
the  king's  power  to  be  absolute  and  supreme,  than  which  m»- 
thing  proves  more  clearly,  that  it  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
parliament  ?  Our  records  of  the  greatest  authority  with  us 
eclare,  that  our  kings  owe  all  their  power,  not  to  any  right 
of  inheritanae,  of  coji<]uest,  or  succession,  but  to  the  people. 
So  in  the  parliament  rolls  of  l^ing  Henry  Fourth,  numb.  lOi^, 
read,  that  the  kingly  office  and  power  was  granted  by  the 
commons  to  king  Henry  Fourth,  and  before  him,  to  his  pre- 
decessor king  Richard  Second,  jusi  a9  kings  use  to  grant 
commissioners'  places  and  lieutenantships  to  their  deputies, 
by  edicts  and  patents.  Thus  the  house  of  commons  ordered 
exiiressiy  to  be  entered  upon  record,  "  that  they  had  granted 
to  king  Richard  to  use  the  same  good  liberty  that  the  kings  of 
Knglaod  before  him  had  used ;"  which  because  that  king 
of  the  laws,  and  "contrary  to  his 
the  ^ame  persons,  that  granted  him 
it  back  again,  and  depiised  him.  The 
|)ears  by  the  same  record,  declared  in 
open  parliament,  "  that  having  contidence  in  the  prudence 
ideratJon  of  king  Henry  the  Fourth,  they  will  and 
lioy  the  same  royal  authority  that  his  ancea- 
Wliich  if  it  had  been  any  other  than  in  the 
a  trust,  as  this  was,  either  those  houses  of  parlia- 
ire  foolish  and  vain,  to  give  what  was  none  of  their 
those  kings  that  were  willing  to  receive  as  fromtheu) 
what  was  already  theirs,  were  too  injurious  both  totbemselvi 
and  their  posterity ;  neither  of  which  is  likely.  "  A  third 
of  the  rugal  power,"  sav  yon,  "  is  conversant  about  the  milit 
this  the  kings  of  England  hare  used  to  order  and  gov^tt, 
without  fellow  or  com|}etilor."'  This  is  as  false  as  all  the  rest 
that  you  have  taken  upon  the  credit  of  fugilires ;  for  in  the 
first  place,  both  our  own  liistones  and  tltose  of  forei^era, 
that  have  been  any  wliit  exact  in  the  relation  of  our  affairs, 
declare,  that  llie  makmg  of  peace  and  war  always  did  belong 
to  the  parliament  Ami  the  laws  of  St.  Ktlward,  which  our 
kings  were  bound  to  swear  tlial  they  wi 
this  appear  beyond  all  exception,  in  the  chapl 
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tocKiis,"  VIZ.  "  That  ibere  were  certain  officers  Bpuoiiited  in 
every  province  ami  county  throughout  the  kingdom, 
vere called  Heretochs,  in  Lntin,  duces,  comniaiidersorarmie^ 
that  were  to  command  the  tbrceB  of  the  Beveral  counties, 
for  the  honour  of  the  crown  only,  "  but  tor  the  good  of  th( 
realm.  And  they  were  chosen  by  the  general  council,  and  it 
the  several  counties  at  public  assemblies  of  the  inhabitants,  ai 
Bheriffs  ought  to  be  chosen."  Whence  it  is  evident  rhal  ihe 
forces  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  commanders  of  thoi<e  forces, 
were  anciently,  and  ought  to  he  still,  not  ax  the  king's 
mand,  but  at  the  people's;  and  that  this  most reasnnubli 
just  law  obtained  in  this  kingdom  of  ours,  no  less  titan 
ti>fore  it  did  in  the  commonwealth  of  the  Roman?.  Concern- 
tug  which,  it  will  nut  be  aniins  to  hear  what  Cicera  sayit, 
Philip.  1.  "  All  the  li'gions,  all  the  forces  of  Ihe  common- 
wealth, wheresoever  they  are,  arellie  peo|>le  of  Rome's;  noi 
are  those  legions,  that  deserted  the  consul  Antonius,  said  to 
have  been  Antony's,  but  the  commonwealth's  legionfi."  This 
very  law  of  8t.  Edward,  together  with  the  rest,  did  William 
the  Conqueror,  ai  the  desire  and  instance  of  the  people,  con- 
finn  by  oath,  and  added  over  and  above,  cap.  56,  "  That  all 
cities,  boroughs,  ouHlles,  should  be  so  watched  every  ni^ht,  as 
the  sherifFs,  the  aldermen,  and  other  magistrates  shoulifthink 
meet  for  the  safety  of  tbe  kingdom."  And  in  the  6lh  law, 
"  Castles,  boroughs,  and  cities  were  first  built  for  the  defence 
of  tbe  people,  and  therefore  ou^bt  to  be  maintained  free  ami 
entire,  by  all  ways  and  means. '  What  then  ?  Shall  towns 
and  places  of  strength  in  limes  of  peace  be  guarded  against 
thieves  and  robbers  by  common  councils  of  the  several 
places;  and  shall  they  not  be  defended  in  dangerous  times 
of  war  against  both  domestic  and  foreign  hostility,  by  the 
common  council  of  the  whole  nation  ?  If  this  be  not  granted, 
there  can  be  no  freedom,  no  integrity,  no  reason,  In  the 
ffuarditig  of  them  :  nor  shall  we  obtain  any  of  those  ends 
lor  which  the  law  itself  tells  us,  that  towns  and  fortresses 
were  at  first  founded.  Indeed,  our  ancestors  were  will- 
ing to  put  anything  into  the  king's  power,  rather  than  their 
arms,  and  the  gari'iaona  of  their  towns ;  conceiving  that  to 
be  neither  better  nor  worse  than  lietraying  their  liberty  to 
the  fury  and  exorbitancy  of  their  princes.  Of  which  there 
ore  fio  verr  many  instances  in  our  histories,  and  those  so 
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generally  knonTi,  that  it  woulil  be  supcriliious  lo  mention 
uriy  ol' I'hem  liere.  But  "  ihe  kintj  owes  protection  to  hi!) 
"ttbjecls;  and  now  can  he  protect  tliem,  nnleas  he  Lave  men 
and  arms  at  commaiiJ?"  Biif,  aay  I,  lie  had  all  tliis  for 
the  good  of  llie  kingdom,  aa  liaa  been  suid,  not  tor  tlie  de- 
struction of  Ills  people,  and  the  ruin  of  tlie  kingdom:  w'  ' 
in  king  Henry  the  Third's  lime,  one  Leonard,  a  learned 
in  those  days,  in  an  assembly  of  liisbop,  told  Rn^taiidi 
the  pope's  nuncio  snd  the  king's  prociirator,  in  these  wo 
"  All  churches  are  the  pope's,  as  all  temporal  things 
said  to  be  the  king's,  for  defence  and  protection,  not  bi 
propriety  and  ownerslilp,  as  we  say  ;  they  are  hie  to  delend, 
not  to  destroy."  The  aforenientioned  law  of  9t.  Edward  is 
to  the  same  purpose  ;  and  what  doea  this  import  more  thi 
a  trust  ?  Does  this  look  like  absolute  power  ?  Such  n  kii 
of  power  a  commander  of  an  army  always  has,  that 
delegated  power  ;  and  yet  both  at  home  and  abroad  he 
never  the  less  able  to  defend  the  people  that  choose  him, 
Our  parliaments  would  anciently  have  contended  with  oui 
kings  about  their  liberty  and  the  laws  of  St.  Edward,  to 
Tery  httle  purpose;  and  it  would  hHve  been  an  imequal 
match  betwixt  the  kings  and  them,  if  they  had  ""-  -* 
opinion,  that  the  power  of  the  swoid  belonged 
alone;  for  how  unjust  laws  soever  their  kings  would  ha' 
imposed  upon  them,  their  uharter,  though  never  bo  great, 
would  have  been  a  weak  deience  against  force.  But  saT 
vou,  "What  would  tho  parliament  be  the  better  for  the 
militia,  since  without  the  king's  nssent  they  cannot  raise  the 
least  farthing  from  the  people  towards  the  maintaining  it  ?" 
Take  you  no  thought  for  that ;  for  in  the  first  place  you  go 
upon  a  fiilse  supposition,  "  that  parliaments  canoot  impose 
taxes  without  the  king's  assent"  upon  the  people  that  send 
them,  and  whose  concems  they  undertake.  In  the  ~ 
place,  you,  that  are  so  olGcious  an  inquirer  into  other 
mntters,  cannot  but  have  heard,  that  the  peopie  of  thei 
accord,  by  bringing  in  their  plate  to  be  melted  down, 
a  great  sum  of  money  lowai'ds  the  carrying  on  of  this 
war  against  the  king.  Then  you  menlion  the  largeness  of 
"  r  and  over  again  five 
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bave  UBU'l  10  gire  large  boons  out  of  t.hcir  ov-  n  [latrimony." 
This  yon  were  glad  to  htav:  it  was  by  this  chnrrn  lliat 
those  traitors  lo  their  country  ullured  yoii,  as  Balniini  the 
prophet  was  enticed  of  old,  to  cui'se  the  people  of  God, 
find  exclttim  agaiust  the  judicial  diRpeni*at:onB  of  his  pro- 
vidence. You  fool!  what  was  that  unjust  and  vroleul 
king  the  better  for  such  abundance  of  wealth?  Wiial 
are  you  the  better  for  it?  Who  have  been  no  partaker 
of  any  part  of  it,  that  I  can  hear  of,  (how  e:reM  hopes  so- 
r'Ver  you  may  have  conceived  of  l>ein<r  vastly  enriched  by 
itt")  hilt  only  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold  in  a  purse  wrought 
nitb  beads.  Take  that  reward  cif  ihine  iniqmty,  Balaam, 
"vhich  thou  huat  loved,  and  enjoy  it.  You  go  on  to  play  the 
fool :  "  The  sotting  up  of  a  standard  is  a  prerf^ativo  that  he- 
longs  to  the  king  only,"  How  so?  Why  heoaiise  Virgil 
tells  us  in  his  jEneis,  "  that  Turnus  set  up  a  standard  on  the 
top  of  the  tower  at  Lanrentum,  for  an  ensign  of  war." 
And  do  not  you  know,  Gramntarian,  that  every  general  of 
BQ  army  does  the  same  thing  ?  But,  says  Aristotle, ''  The 
king  must  always  be  provided  of  a  military  power,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  defend  the  laws ;  and  therefore  the  king 
must  be  stronger  than  the  whole  body  of  the  people.'' 
This  man  makes  consequences  just  as  Ocnus  does  ropes  in 
hell;  which  are  of  no  use  but  to  be  eaten  by  asses.  For  a 
number  of  soldiers  given  to  the  king  by  the  people,  is  one 
thing,  and  the  sole  power  of  the  militia  is  quite  another 
thing;  the  latter,  Aristotle  does  not  allow  that  kings  ought 
to  be  masters  of,  and  that  in  this  very  place  which  you  have 
quoted;  "He  ought,"  says  he,  "to  havn  so  many  armed 
men  about  him,  as  to  make  him  stronger  than  any  one  man, 
than  many  men  got  together ;  but  he  must  not  be  stron";er 
than  all  the  people.''  PoliL  lib.  iii.,  cap.  4.  Else  insieau  nl 
protecting  them,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  subject  both 
people  and  laws  to  himself.  For  this  is  the  difTefence  be- 
twixt a  king  and  a  tyrant ;  a  king,  by  consent  of  the  senate 
and  people,  has  about  him  so  many  anned  men,  as  to  enable 
him  to  resist  enemies,  and  suppress  sediticns.  A  tyrant, 
against  the  will  both  of  senate  and  people,  gets  as  great  a 
niunber  as  he  can,  either  of  enemies,  or  pi-oHigate  subjects, 
to  side  with  him  against  the  senate  and  the  people.  The 
parliament  therefore  allowed  the  king,  as  tbey  did  whwicHw 


he  had  besides,  the  seeling  up  oC  a  etandard ;  not  to 
war  H^iiinat  his  own  people,  but  to  defend  them  against  sui 
ab  the  parliament  should  declare  enemies  to  the  state :  il'he 
acted  ullierwise,  himself  was  to  be  aceouatcd  an  enemy; 
Birnx-  according  to  the  very  law  of  St.  Edward,  or  acconling 
to  1  more  saiired  law  than  that,  the  law  of  nature  itself,  lie 
lost  the  name  of  a  king,  and  was  no  longer  such.  Whence 
Cicero  in  his  Philip.  "  He  forfeits  his  command  in  the 
army  and  interest  in  his  government,  that  employs  them 
ajrainst  the  state,"  Neither  could  the  king  compel  tlioee 
that  held  of  him  by  knight-serviee,  to  serve  liim  in  any  other 
war,  than  eucb  as  was  made  by  consent  of  parliament ; 
which  is  evident  by  many  statutes.  So  for  customs  and 
other  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy,  tlie  king 
could  not  exact  them  without  an  act  of  parliament ;  as  was 
resolved  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  liie  ablest  of  our  lawyers, 
when  the  king's  authority  wa£  at  tlie  height.  And  long  be- 
fore them,  Fortescue,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  chancellor  to 
king  Henry  the  Sixth,  "  The  king  of  England,"  says  he, 
"  can  neither  alter  the  laws,  nor  exact  subsidies  without  the 
people's  consent."  Nor  can  any  testimonies  he  brought 
from  antiauity,  to  prove  the  kingdom  of  England  to  have 
been  merely  regal.  "The  king,'  says  Bracton,  "  has  a  ju- 
risdiction over  all  his  subjects ; "  that  is,  in  his  courts  of 
iustice,  where  justice  is  administered  in  the  king's  name 
indeed,  but  according  to  our  own  laws,  "  All  arc  subject  to 
the  king ; "  that  is,  every  particular  man  is  ;  and  so  Bracton 
explains  himself  in  the  places  that  J  have  cited.  What 
follows  is  but  turning  the  same  stone  over  and  over  again, 
(at  which  sport  I  believe  yon  are  able  to  tire  Sisijihus  him- 
self,)  and  is  sufficiently  answered  by  what  has  been  said 
already.  For  the  rest,  if  our  parliaments  have  sometimea 
complimented  good  kings  with  sultniissive  expressions,  though 
neither  savouring  of  flattery  nor  slavery,  those  are  not  to  be 
accounted  due  Co  tyrants,  nor  ought  to  prejudice  the  people'a 
right:  good  manners  and  civility  do  not  infringe  liberty. 
Whereas  you  cite  out  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  others 
"  that  the  kingdom  of  England  is  an  absolute  kingdom 
that  is  said  with  respect  to  any  loreign  prince,  c  '' 
peror:  because  as  Camden  says.  "It  is  not  undi 
IroniLgi;  of  the  emperor ; "  but  both  of  them  afSrm,  that 
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{TMSTiiinent  uf  England  resides  not  in  the  king  alone,  but  in 
B  body  [iclilic.  Whence  Foitescue,  in  his  book  de  Laud, 
3ieg,  Ang.  cap.  9,  "The  king  of  England,"  aays  he,  "go- 
verns liis  people  not  by  a  merely  regal,  but  a  politiual  power , 
for  ibe  English  are  governed  by  Uwb  of  their  own  making." 
Foreign  authors  were  not  ignorant  of  this :  hence  Philip  de 
Comine^,  a  grave  author,  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  hie  Commen- 
taries, "  Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,"  says  he,  "  that  I 
have  any  knowledge  of,  there  is  none  in  my  opinion  where 
the  government  is  more  moderate,  where  the  king  has  leas 
power  of  hurting  his  people,  than  in  England."  Finally, 
"  It  is  ridiculous,''  say  yon,  "for  them  to  alfirm  thai  king- 
doms were  ancienter  than  kings ;  which  is  aa  much  as  if  they 
should  say,  that  there  was  light  before  the  sun  was  created." 
But  with  your  good  leave,  sir,  we  do  not  say  that  kingdoms, 
but  that  the  people,  were  before  kings.  In  the  meantime, 
who  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  you,  who  deny  there  was 
light  before  the  sun  had  a  being?  You  pretend  to  a  cu- 
riosity in  other  men's  matters,  and  have  forgot  the  very  first 
things  that  were  taught  you.  "  You  wonder  how  they  that 
hiLve  seen  the  king  sit  upon  his  throne,  at  a  session  of  par- 
liament, (sub  aureo  et  serico  cmlo,  under  a  golden  and 
fiiken  heaven,]  under  a  canopy  of  state,  should  so  much  as 
make  a  question,  whether  the  majesty  resided  in  him,  or  in 
tbu  parliament?"  They  are  certainly  hard  of  belief,  whom 
bo  lucid  an  at^ument,  coming  down  from  heaven,  cannot 
convince.  Which  golden  heaven  you,  like  a  stoic,  have  so 
drivouily  and  seriously  gazed  upon,  that  you  seem  to  have  fop- 

what  kind  of  heaven  Mosts  and  Aristotle  describe  to  us ; 

you  deny  that  there  was  any  light  in  Moses's  heaven 
bi^ove  the  siun :  and  in  Aristotle's  you  make  three  temperate 
iioiios.  How  many  zones  you  observed  in  that  golden  and 
Bilken  heaven  of  the  king's,  I  know  not ;  but  1  know  you 
got  one  zone  (a  purse)  well  teiujMred  with  a  hundi'ed  golden 
Bisra  by  your  astronomy. 


CHAPTER  X. 

whether  concerning  rheri-Lt 
tlie  king  of  Eijgliind  in  yai- 
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tirular,  is  rendpred  difficult  and  inlricale,  rather  hy  I 
obetinaCT  of  piirlies,  than  by  ihe  nature  of  the  tiling  i  _ 
self;  I  hope  ihey  that  prefer  truth  before  the  interept  of  a 
fecikm,  will  be  fstisitied  with  what  I  have  alleged  oul-  of  the 
iaw  of  God,  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  municipal  laws  of 
my  own  country,  that  a  king  of  England  may  be  brought  to 
trial  and  put  to  death.  As  lor  those  whose  minds  are  cither 
blinded  with  superstition,  or  so  dazzled  with  the  splendour 
and  fp-andeur  of  a  court,  that  magnanimity  and  true  litwrty 
do  not  appear  80  glorious  to  them,  as  they  arc  in  themselTea, 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  contend  with  them,  either  by  reason 
and  arguments,  or  examples.  But  you,  Salmasius,  seem 
very  absurd,  as  in  every  other  part  of  your  book,  so  poHi- 
culai-ly  in  this,  who  though  you  rail  perpetually  at  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  revile  them  with  all  the  terms  of  reproach 
imaginable,  yet  assert  to  the  highest  degree  that  can  be  the 
independency  of  a  king,  whom  you  defend;  and  will  not 
allow  him  to  "  owe  his  sovereignty  to  the  people,  but  to  his 
drecenl."  And  whereas  in  the  beginning  of  your  book  yoa 
complained,  that  he  was  "  put  to  plead  for  his  life,"  here  you 
complain  "  that  he  perished  without  being  heard  to  speak  for 
himself."  But  if  you  hare  a  mind  to  lixik  into  the  history 
of  hia  trial,  which  is  very  faithfully  published  in  French,  it 
may  be  you  will  be  of  anoUier  opiition.  Wlieii'as  he  had 
liberty  given  him  for  some  days  together,  lo  say  what  he 
could  for  himselti  lie  made  use  of  it  not  to  clear  himself  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  hia  charge,  but  to  dispi'ove  the  authority 
of  his  judges,  and  the  Judicature  that  he  was  called  before. 
And  whenei-er  a  criminal  is  either  mule,  or  says  nothing  to  ■  . 
the  purpose,  there  is  no  injustice  io  condemning  liim  with-J 
ont  hearing  him,  if  his  crimes  are  notoriouE,  and  piibli^yl 
known.  If  you  say,  that  Charles  died  as  he  lived,  I  ^rea^ 
with  you ;  if  you  say,  that  he  died  piously,  holiiy,  anu  at 
ease,  vou  may  remember  that  his  grandmother  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  an  infamous  woman,  died  on  a  scaffold  with  as 
mnch  outward  appearance  of  piety,  sanctity,  and  constancy, 
as  he  did.  And  lest  you  should  ascribe  too  much  to  that 
presence  of  mind,  which  some  common  malefactors  have  so 
great  a  measure  of  at  their  death  i  many  times  despair,  aud 
B  hardened  heart,  puts  on  as  it  weiv  a  vizor  of  cou 
uid  stupidity,  a  siiew  of  ULiiet  and  triinquillity  of  miuU: 
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times  the  worst  of  men  desire  to  appear  good,  midaunted, 
innocent,  and  now  and  then  religious,  not  only  in  their  life, 
but  at  their  death  ;  and  in  suffering  death  for  their  villanies, 
use  to  act  the  last  part  of  their  hyi)ocrisy  and  cheats,  with 
all  the  shew  imaginable  ;•  and  like  bad  poets  or  stage- 
players,  are  very  ambitious  at  being  clapped  at  the  end  of 
the  pbiy.*  "Now,"  you  say,  'you  ai*e  come  to  inquire  who 
they  chiefly  weie,  that  gave  sentence  against  the  king." 
Whereas  it  ought  first  to  be  inquired  into,  how  you,  a  fo- 
reigner, and  a  French  vagabond,  came  to  have  anything  to 
do  to  raise  a  question  about  our  affairs,  to  which  you  are 
so  much  p  stranger?  and  what  reward  induced  you  to  it  ? 
But  we  know  enough  of  that,  and  who  satisfied  your  cui'io- 
sity  in  these  matters  of  om-s  ;  even  those  fugitives  and  trai- 
tors to  their  country,  that  could  easily  hire  such  a  vain  fellow 
as  you  to  speak  ill  of  us.  Then  an  account  in  writing  of  the 
state  of  our  affairs  was  put  into  your  ]iands  by  some  hair- 
brained,  half-protestant,  half-papist  chaplain  or  other,  or  by 
some  sneaking  courtier,  and  you  were  put  to  translate  it  into 
Latin  ;  out  of  that  you  took  these  narratives,  which,  if  you 
please,  we  will  examine  a  little :  "  Not  the  hundred-thousandth 
part  of  the  people  consented  to  this  senteuco  of  condemnation." 
What  were  the  rest  of  the  people  then  that  suffered  so  great 
a  thing  to  be  transacted  against  their  will  ?  Were  they  stocks 
and  stones,  were  they  mere  trunks  of  men  onl}',  or  such  images 
of  Britons  as  Virgil  describes  to  have  been  wrought  in  tapestry  ? 


'^  Purpurea  iniexti  toUant  aulaea  Britanni. 
'^  And  Britons  interwove  held  up  the  purple  hangings. 


»» 


For  you  describe  no  true  Britons,  but  painted  ones,  or  rather 
needle- wrought  men  instead  of  them.     Since,  therefore,  it  is 

*  The  history  of  crime  furnishes  innumerable  examples  of  this  sort  of 
heroism,  which  arises  rather  from  the  callousness  of  the  nerv.ous  system,  than 
Tom  anything  in  tlie  moral  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual.  Lord  Bacon 
^mewhere  relates  a  wonderful  story  of  a  criminal  who,  while  being  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel,  displayed  the  utmost  apathy,  and  discoursed  with  those 
around  him  as  though  he  had  been  rather  a  spectator  than  a  sufferer. 
Beatrice  Cenci  exhibited  as  much  contempt  of  pain  and  death  as  a  martyr; 
and  every  one  of  the  regicides,  when  afterwards  called  upon  to  suffer  for  thu 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty,  offered  as  remarkable  an  instance  of  self* 
possession,  as  the  greatest  philosoi)hers  of  antiquity  when  called  upon  to 
Kpi&te  their  virtue  with  their  lives. — En. 
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a  tiling  so  iDcretliUe  that  a  warlike  nation  eliotild  be  subdui 
by  so  lew,  and  those  i)f  the  dregs  of  the  peojiie,  (■ 
fii-si  tiiiug  that  occurs  in  your  narrative,)  that  appears 
very  nature  of  the  thing  itself  to  be  most  false.  "  The  bisIiopB 
were  turned  out  of  the  house  of  lords  bv  the  jiarliBment  itBelf." 
Tiie  more  deplorable  is  your  madneaa,  (for  are  not  you  yel 
aensible  thai  you  rave?)  lo  coinjitain  ot  their  being  turned 
out  of  the  ijarliament,  whom  you  yourself  in  a  large  book  en- 
deavour to  prove  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  ehureh. 
"  One  of  tiie  states  of  parliament,  to  wit,  the  house  of  loi'ds, 
consisting  of  dukes,  eans,  and  viscounts,  was  removed."  And 
deservedly  were  they  removed  ;  for  they  were  not  deputed  ui 
Bit  there  by  any  town  or  county,  but  represented  theniselvija 
only ;  they  had  no  right  over  the  people,  but  (as  if  they  had 
been  ordainwi  fur  that  very  piirpose)  used  frequently  to  op- 
pose  their  rights  and  liberties.  They  were  created  by  tb^' 
IciDg,  they  were  his  companions,  his  servants,  and,  as  it  wer^,] 
shadows  of  him.  He  being  removed,  it  wiis  necessary  ihey ' 
should  be  reduced  to  the  same  level  with  the  body  of  tli«r 
people,  from  amongst  whom  they  took  their  rise.  "  Oiifl, 
part  of  the  parliament,  and  that  the  worst  of  all,  ought  not  t 
have  asBUnied  that  power  of  judging  and  condemning  the 
king."  But  I  have  told  you  already,  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons was  not  only  iLe  chief  part  of  our  parlianieni,^  while 
we  had  kirigri,  hut  was  a  perfect  and  entire  parliameui  of  itself, 
without  the  teuipural  lords,  much  more  without  the  bishops. 
But  "  Lhe  whole  house  of  commons  tliemselves  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  have  to  do  with  the  trial  of  the  king."  To  wit,  that 
part  of  ihein  whs  not  admitted  that  openly  revolted  to  him  in 
their  minds  and  counsels;  whom,  though  ihey  styled  hiiii 
their  king,  yet  ihey  hud  so  often  acted  against  as  ati  enemy. 
The  fiarliament  of  England,  and  the  deputies  sent  ti'om  the 

•  Sir  Ralph  Saddler,  iu  hia  "  Righcsof  the  Kngdom,"  p.  84-9S  ;  undet- 
Ukai  10  prove  Ilmt  ail  l\\e  power  of  the  Mate  nriginnteA  iu  ilie  hnuiie  of 
tomniDiut,  thai  a  Ui  nay,  la  derived  through  that  house  from  tile  peoiile, 
J  ud  he  treats  the  lioiuie  oi  peen  as  a  tntCf  judicial  a»eaibl)',  whiuh,  piop^rly 
upeakiDg,  has  no  right  In  l(^ialaie.  buch  were  the  opinions  in  thote  dajii 
wlien  oui  aujcatoTB,  ahaking  oft*  aU  ptejudice  and  poliliual  su]iendtioa, 
determined  to  think  and  jud(te  fot  iheniselves.  That  later  writers  liave  foi 
tilt  most  part  maintained  conttary  duciriiin  is  cimny  to  be  aecoiinieJ  (at; 
ihey  alwkys  laboi^red  to  give  katulsrlioii  at  coucl,  bo  that  it  was  not  unii] 
recEntlf  thai  any  uT[icrs  wtre  lound  to  teatlltm  the  decisions  of  our  an- 
NUun  of  the  commonwealth. — Ku. 
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parliament  of  Scotland,  on  llie  ISth  of  Junuary,  1645,  wrole 
to  the  ^'ins,  in  answer  to  a.  Ittier  of  iiis.  by  wliicti  be  Heiiireil 
a  deccilfuTlruce,  and  that  be  might  treat  with  tliem  at  Lon- 
don, that  ihey  could  not  admit  biin  into  that  city  till  he  had 
made  salistactioii  to  tlie  state  for  the  ciyil  war  that  he  bad 
raised  io  the  three  kinirdonis,  and  for  the  deaths  of  so  many 
of  his  subjects  slain  by  bis  order  :  and  till  be  had  agreed  to  a 
true  and  firm  i>eace  upon  such  terms  as  the  parliaments  of 
both  kingdoms  bad  ofTered  bim  bo  oflen  already,  and  should 
offer  bim  again.  He,  on  the  other  band,  either  refused  to 
hear,  or  by  ambiguous  answers  eluded,  their  jusl  and  equal 
proposals,  though  most  humbly  preseDied  to  bim  eeven  times 
over.  The  parliamenl,  at  last,  after  so  many  years'  patience, 
lest  the  king  should  overturn  the  state  by  bia  wiles  and  de- 
lays, when  in  prison,  which  he  could  not  subdue  in  the  field, 
and  lest  the  vanquished  enemy,  pleased  with  our  divisions, 
Bbould  recover  himself  and  triumph  unexpectedly  over  his 
conquerors,  vote  that  for  the  fuiui*  they  would  have  no  re- 
gard to  bim,  that  they  would  send  him  no  more  proposals, 
nor  receive  any  from  him:  after  which  vote,  there  were 
found  even  Eume  members  of  parliament,  who  out  of  the 
hatred  they  bore  that  invincible  armv,  whose  glory  they  en- 
vied, and  which  they  would  have  had  disbanded  and  Eent 
home  with  disgrace,  after  ibey  had  deserved  so  well  of  their 
nation,  and  out  of  a  servile  compliance  with  some  seditious 
mmislers,  finding  their  opportunity  when  many,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  otherwise  minded  than  themselves,  having  been 
sent  by  the  house  itself  to  suppress  the  presbyterians,  who 
began  already  to  be  turbulent,  were  absent  in  the  several 
counties,  with  a  strange  levitj',  not  to  say  perfidiousness,  vote 
that  that  inveterate  enemy  of"  the  state,  who  had  nothing  of  a 
king  but  tlie  name,  without  giving  any  satisfaction  or  secu- 
riiy,  should  be  brought  back  to  London,  and  restored  (o  his 
dignity  and  government,  as  if  he  had  deserved  well  of  the 
nation  by  what  he  had  done.  So  that  they  preferred  the 
king  belbre  their  religion,  their  liberty,  and  that  rery  cele- 
brated covenant  of  theirs.  What  did'  they  do  in  the"  mean 
time,  who  wtre  sound  themselves,  and  saw  such  pentieious 
coancils  on  foot  ?  Ought  they,  therefore,  to  have  been  want- 
ing to  the  nation,  and  not  provide  for  its  safety,  because  the 
infection   had  spread  itself  even  in  their  own  house?     Bui 
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who  secluded  those  ill-atFectwl  niemberB?  "The  English 
army,"  you  say  :  so  that  it  was  not  nn  nriny  of  ibreigners,  but 
of  most  valiant,  and  iaitlifiil,  honest  natives,  wIiosr  oHicerb 
for  the  most  part  were  members  of  parliament  i  and  whoni) 
those  good  secluded  members  would  have  secluded  thei 
country,  and  banished  into  Ireland ;  while,  in  the  mean  time, 
tfae  Scots,  whose  alliance  began  to  be  doubtful,  had  very  c 
Biderable  foi'ces  in  fotir  of  our  noil.heru  ouiiutieti,  and  kept 
L  the  best  towns  of  those  parts,  and  had  the  king 
ruatody;  whilst  they  likewise  encouraged  the 
multuating  of  those  of  their  own  faction,  who  did  more  than 
threaten  the  parliament,  both  in  city  and  country,  and  through 
whose  means  not  only  a  civil,  hnt  a  war  with  Scotland  tno 
shortly  afier  brake  out.  If  it  has  been  always  counted  praise 
worthy  in  private  men  to  assist  the  state  and  promote  thb 
public  good,  whether  by  advice  or  action,  our  army  sure 
was  in  no  fault,  who  being  ordered  by  the  parliament  to  come 
to  town,  obeyed  and  came,  and  when  they  were  come,  quelled 
witb  ease  the  faction  and  uproar  of  the  king's  party,  *  ' 
sometimes  threatened  the  house  itself.  For  things  were 
brought  lo  that  pass,  that  of  necessity  either  we  must  be  mn 
down  by  them,  or  they  by  lis,  They  had  on  their  side  most 
of  tile  shopkeepers  and  handicraftsmen  of  London,  and  ge- 
nerally those  of  the  ministers,  that  were  most  factious.  Ui 
our  side  was  the  army,  whose  fidelity,  moderation,  and  con. 
rage  were  sufficiently  knoxvn.  It  being  in  our  power  by  then 
means  to  retain  our  liberty,  our  state,  our  common  safety,  do 
yon  think  we  had  not  iieen  Ibols  to  have  lost  all  by  our  neg 
ligence  and  folly?  They  who  had  had  places  of  command  h 
the  king's  army,  after  their  party  were  subdued,  had  laid 
down  their  arms  indeed  against  their  wilts,  but  continued 
enemies  to  us  in  their  hearts :  and  they  llncked  to  town,  and 
were  here  watching  ail  opportunities  of  renewing  the  \ 
With  these  men,  though  they  were  the  greatest  enemies  tliey 
had  in  the  world,  nnd  thiisted  after  their  blood,  did  the  Praii- 
byierians,  because  they  were  not  permitted  to  exorcise  a  civil 
as  well  as  an  i^cciesiastical  Juiisdiction  over  all  others,  hold  ' 
setrei  correspondence,  and  took  measures  very  unworthy  of 
whtii  they  had  formerly  holh  eaid  and  done;  and  thev  came 
^■)»  that  spleen  at  last,  that  tliey  would  ralhei-  enthral  ihem- 
1  to  rhe  king  u^ain,  than  admit  their  own  bretiiren  to 
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share  in  their  liberty,  which  they  likewise  htul  purchased  at 
the  price  of  their  own  blood  ;  they  chose  ralher  lo  be  lordd 
over  once  more  by  a  tyrant,  polliireii  with  the  blood  of  so 
many  of  his  own  subjects,  and  who  was  enraged,  and  breat!ie<l 
out  DDihing  but  revenue  against  tho^  of  them  that  were  left, 
than  endure  their  brelTiren  and  friends  to  be  upon  ihe  square 
Willi  them.  The  Independents,  as  they  are  called,  were  the 
only  men  that,  from  first  to  last,  kept  to  (heir  point,  and  knew 
what  use  lo  make  of  their  victory.  They  refused  (and  wisely, 
in  ray  opinion)  to  make  him  king  again,  being  then  an  enemy, 
who,  when  he  was  their  kin^.had  made  himself  their  enemy : 
nor  were  they  ever  the  less  averse  lo  a  peace,  but  they  very 
pmdenily  dreaded  a  new  war,  or  a  perpetual  slavery  under 
the  name  of  a  peace.  To  load  our  army  with  the  more  re- 
proaches, you  be^in  a  silly  confused  narrative  of  our  affairs; 
in  which,  thouRhl  find  many  things  false,  many  things  frivo- 
lous, many  things  laid  to  uur  charge  for  which  we  rather 
merit ;  yet,  I  think,  it  will  be  to  no  pnrpose  for  me  to  write 
a  true  relation  in  answer  to  yonr  false  I'ne.  For  you  and  I  are 
argning,  not  writing  histories,  ami  both  sides  will  believe  onr 
reasons,  but  not  our  narrHtive ;  and,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the 
things  themselves  is  such,  that  ihey  cannot  be  related  as  they 
ought  lo  be,  but  in  a  set  history ;  so  that  I  think  it  beller,  as 
Salltist  eaid  of  Canhage,  rather  to  say  nothing  at  all,  than  to 
say  hut  a  little  of  things  of  this  weight  and  importance-  Nav, 
<  and  I  Ecom  so  much  as  to  mention  the  praises  of  gi'eat  men, 
and  of  Almighty  God  himself,  (who  in  so  wonderful  a 
course  of  affairs  ought  lo  be  frequently  acknowledged,) 
emDngst  your  slandei-s  and  reproaches.  I  will,  therefore,  only 
pick  out  such  things  as  seem  to  have  any  colour  ofargumenl. 
You  say,  "  The  Euglish  and  Scots  promised  by  a  solemn  co- 
venant, lo  preserve  the  raajesiy  of  ihe  king,"  But  you  omit 
upon  what  terms  they  promised  it ;  to  wii,  if  it  might  consist 
with  the  safely  of  their  religion  and  their  Uberty.  To  both 
which,  religion  and  liberty,  that  king  was  so  averse  to  his 
last  breath,  and  watched  all  opportunities  of  gaining  advan- 
tages upon  them,  that  it  was  evident  that  his  life  was  dan- 
gerous to  their  religion,  and  the  certain  ruin  of  their  Uberly. 
But  then  you  fall  npon  the  king's  judges  again ;  "  If  we  con- 
sider the  thing  aright,  the  conclusion  of  this  abominable  action 
mu^t  he  iinpu'tid  to  the  Independents,  yet  so  as  the  Pi'esby- 
"■oi..  r.  0 
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rerians  may  justly  challenge  tlie  gli 
[irogi'ess,"     Hark,  ye  Presbyi 


its  beginning 

good  has  ii  UomT 
How  is  your  innocence  and  loyalty  die  more  cleared 
l)y  your  seeming  so  mucb  to  abbor  the  putting  the  king  to 
ileatli  ?  You,  yourselves,  in  the  opinion  of  this  everlasting 
talkative  advocate  of  the  king  your  accuser,"  went  more  than 
bait-way  towai'ds  it;  younere  seen  acting  the  fourth  act  and 
more,  in  this  iragedy ;  you  may  justly  be  charged  with  the 
king's  death,  since  you  shewed  the  way  to  it ;  it  was  y  ' 

only  you  that  laid  hia  head  upon  the  block."     Wo  be  to  yoii. 
in  tLe  first  place,  if  Charles's  posterity  recover  the  crown 
England  j  assure  yourselves,  you  are  like  to  be  put  in  t  _ 
Mack    list.     But  pay  youi'  vows   to  Gud,  and  love  youi. 
hreihren  who  have  delivered  you,  who  have  prevented  thirt- 
calamity  from  falling  upon  you,  who  have  saved  you  from 
inevitable  ruin,  though  against  your  wills.     You  are  accused 
likewise   for  that  "  some   years   ago  you  endeavoured  by 
sundry  petitions  to  lessen  the  king's  authority,  that  you  pull- 
lished  some  scandalous  expressions  of  the  king  himself  in  the 
]fapei's  you  ni-esented  him  with  in  the  name  of  the  parlinment ; 
to  wit,  in  that  declaration  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  the 
2Uth  of  May,  1642,  you  declared  openly  in  some  mad  posi- 
tions that  breathed  nothing  but  rebellion,  what  your  thoughl-s 
were  of  the  king's  autiiority :  Hotham  by  order  of  parliametii 
shut  the  gates  of  Hull  against  the  king ;  you  had  a  mind  to 
make  a  trial  by  this  iirst  act  of  rebellion  how  much  the  king 
would  bear."     What  could  this  man  say  more,  if  it  were  his 
design  to  i-econcile  the  minds  of  all  Englishmen  to  one  another, 
and  alienate  them  wholly  from  the  king?  for  be  gives  tliem 
here  to  undei'stand,  that  if  ever  the  king  be  brouglit  back/they 
must  not  only  expect  to  be  punished  tor  his  father's  death,  but 
for  the  petitions  they  made  long  ago,  and  some  acts  that  passed 
in  full  parliament,  concerning  the  putting  down  the  commr 
prayer  and  bishops,  and  that  of  the  triejinial  parliament,  a 
several  other  things  that  were  enacted  with  the  greatest  coi^ 
sent  and  applause  ofall  the  people  that  could  be;  ail  which  wT 
he  looked  upon  as  the  seditions  and  mad  positions  of  the  Pre; 
hyterians.     Bui  this  vain  tellow  changes  his  mind  all  of 
Budden ;  and  what  but  of  late, "  when  he  coniddered  it  aright, 
he  thought  was  to  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  Presbyteiians,  no' 
tliat  "  he  considers  the  same  thing  I'roiu  first  to  lust,"  he  tbinktl 
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he  told  us,  "  The  Prfisbyte 

that  by  tbemfae  was  beaten,  taken  captive,  and  put  in p 
now  he  says,  "  This  whole  doctrine  of  rebellion  is  the  Indepen 
dents'  principle,"     O!  the  faithfulness  of  this  man's  navraiivea 
how  consistent  he  is  with  himself!  what  need  is  there  of  ai 
coanter-narratire  to  this  of  his,  that  cats  its  own  throat  ?     Butf 
if  any  man  should  question  whether  you  are  an  honest  a 
ft  knave,  let  him  read  these  following  tines  of  yours  :  ' 
•ime  to  enplain  whence  and  at  what  time  this  sect  of  enemies  ' 
lo kingship  first  Iwtran.     Why  truly  thesernre  puritans  b^an 
in  queen  Eliiabelh's  time  to  crawl  out  of  hell,  and  disturb 
not  only  lUe  cburch,  but  the  state  likewise  ;  for  they  are  no 
less  plagues  to  the  latter  than  to  tlie  former."     Now  your 
very  speech  bewrays  you  to  be  a  right  Balaam  ;  for  where 
you  designed  to  spit  out  the  most  bitter  poison  you  could, 
there  unwittingly  and  against  your  will  you  have  pronounced 
a.  blessing.     For  it  is  notoidously  known  all  over  England, 
that  ifanyendeavoured  to  follow  the  example  of  those  churches, 
whether  in  France  or  Germany,  which  tbey  accounted  best 
refoi'med,  and  to  exercise  the  public  worahipof  Godin  a  mora  _ 
pui'e  manner,  which  our  bishops  hud  almost  universally  cop- J 
rupied  with  tbeii'  cei'emonies  and  superstitions;  or  if  an^l 
eeemed  either  in  point  of  religion  or  morality  to  be  better  than  1 
others,  such  persons  were  by  the  favour  of  episcopacy  termed 
Puritans.     These  are  ihey  whose  principles,  you  say,  are  so 
opposite  to  kingship.     Nor  are  they  the  only  persons,  "  Most 
of  the  reformed  religion,  that  have  not  sucked  in  the  rest  o( 
their  principles,  yet  seem  tohave  approved  of  those  that  strike 
at  kingly  government."     80  that  while  you  inveigh  bitterly 
against  the  Independents,  and  endeavour  to  separate  them 
from  Christ's  flock,  with  the  same  breath  you  praise  them ; 
and  those  principles  which  almost  everywhere  you  affirm  to 
he  pecnhar  to  the  Independents,  here  yon  confess  have  been  I 
approved  of  by  most  of  the  reformed  religion.     Nay,  you  are  I 
arrived  to  that  degree  of  impudence,  impiety,  and  aposlHsy, 
that  though  formerly  vou  mninleined  bishops  ought  to  b 
lirpnted  out  of  the  church  root  and  branch,  as  so  many  ; 
■nd  limhs  of  antichristt,  here  you  say  the  king  ought  to 
t2ct  them,  for  the  saving  of  his  coronation  oath.     You  cannot   I 
■hew  yourself  a  more  infamous  villain  than  you  have  dona' J 
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already,  but  by  abjuring  the  protestant  reformed  religion,  to 
which  you  are  a  scandal.  Wnereas  you  tax  us  with  giving  a 
"  toleration  of  all  sects  and  heresies."  jou  aa^ht  not  to  find 
fault  with  us  for  that ;  since  the  church  bears  with  such  a  pro- 
fligate wretch  as  you  yourself,  such  a  vain  fellow,  such  a  liar, 
such  a  mercenary  lilanderer,  such  an  apostate,  one  who  has 
the  impudence  to  afBrm,  IJiat  the  best  and  most  {lious  of 
Chrisdans,  and  even  most  of  those  who  profess  the  reforoied 
rehgion,  are  crept  out  of  bell,  ber.ause  they  differ  in  opinion 
from  you.  I  had  best  pass  by  the  calumnies  that  fill  up  the 
rest  of  this  chapter,  and  those  proditriouB  tenets  that  you  as- 
cribe to  the  Independents,  to  render  them  odious  ;  for  neither 
do  they  at  all  concern  the  can^e  you  have  in  hand,  and  they 
are  such  for  the  most  part  as  deserve  to  be  laughed  at  and  d^y 
spised,  rather  than  n     '  ' 


e  a  serious  answer. 
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wilh  no  modesty,  yet 
trifling  in  this  discourse, 
self  to  inquire  in  this  ph 
given  against  the  king ; 
:xpected  from  yi 
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begin  this  eleventh  chapter,  Salmasius,  thougl 


:  sense  of  your  weakness 
For  jvhereas  you  pi'oposed  to  your- 
■.e,  by  what  authority  sentence  was 
ou  add  immediately,  which  nobody 
make  any  such 
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quiry;  to  wit,  becRuse  the  quality  of  the  persons  that  did  it 
leaves  hardly  any  room  fur  such  a  question."  And  thbrefore 
as  you  have  been  found  guilty  of  a  great  deal  of  impudence 
and  sQuciness  in  the  undertaking  of  this  cause,  so  since  yoii 
E^eem  here  conscious  of  your  own  impertinence,  I  shall  give 
you  the  shorter  answer.  To  your  question  then,  by  what 
authority  the  house  of  commons  either  condemned  the  king 
themselves,  or  delegated  that  power  to  otbei's;  I  answer, 
they  didit  by  virtue  of  the  supreme  authority  on  earth.  How- 
they  come  to  have  the  supreme  power,  you  may  learn  by 
what  I  have  said  already,  when  I  have  retuted  your  imperti- 
nencies  upon  that  suhiecl,  If  you  believed  youreelf,  that  you 
could  ever  say  enough  upon  any  subject,  you  would  not  be  eo 
tedious  in  repeating  the  same  thijig  bo  many  times  over. 
And  the  house  of  commons  might  delegate  their  judicial 
power  by  the  aame  reason,  by  which  you  say  the  king  may 
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delegate  his,  who  received  all  Ii6  had  from  tlie  people     Hence 

in  [liat  solemn  league  and  covenant  that  you  object  to  us,  the 
parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland  solemnly  protest  and 
engage  to  each  other,  to  punish  the  traitors  in  such  manner 
as  "the  supreme  judicial  authority  in  both  nations,  or  such 
as  should  have  a  delegated  power  from  them,"  should  think 
fit.  Now  you  hear  the  parliaments  of  hoth  nations  protest 
with  one  voice,  that  they  may  delegate  their  judicial  power, 
which  they  call  the  supreme;  so  that  you  move  a.  vain  and 
trivolous  controversy  about  delecting  this  power.  "  But," 
say  you,  "  there  were  added  to  those  judges,  that  were  made 
choice  of  out  of  the  house  of  commons,  some  officers  of  the 
army,  and  it  never  was  known,  that  soldiers  had  any  right  to 
try  a  subject  for  his  life."  I  will  silence  you  in  a  very  few 
words:  you  may  remember,  that  we  are  not  now  discoursing 
of  a  subject,  but  of  an  enemy ;  whoto  if  a  general  of  an  army, 
after  he  has  taken  him  prisoner,  resolves  to  dispatch,  would 
he  be  thought  to  proceed  otherwise  than  according  to  cusiom 
and  mai'tial  law,  if  he  himself  with  some  of  his  officers  should 
fiit  upon  him,  and  try  and  condemn  him  ?  An  enemy  to  a 
state,  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  cannot  be  iooked  upon  to  be  so 
much  as  a  member,  much  less  a  king  in  that  etate.  This  is 
declaredby  that  sacred  law  of  St,  Edward,  which  denies  that  a 
bad  king  is  a  king  at  all,  or  ought  to  be  called  so.  Whereas  you 
say,  it  «'as  "  not  the  whole,  but  a  part  of  the  houae  of  com- 
mons, that  tried  and  condemned  the  king,"  I  give  you  this 
answer ;  the  number  of  them,  who  gave  their  votes  for  putting 
the  king  to  death,  was  far  gi-eater  than  is  necessary,  according 
tj  the  custom  of  our  parliaments,  to  transact  the  greatest 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  la  the  absence  of  the  rest ;  who  since 
they  were  absent  through  their  own  fault,  (for  to  revolt  to  the 
common  enemy  in  thetr  hearts,  is  the  worst  sort  of  absence,) 
llietr  absence  ought  not  to  binder  the  rest  who  continued  faith- 
ful to  the  cause  from  preserving  the  state ;  which  when  it  was 
in  a  tottering  condition,  and  almost  quite  reduced  to  slavery 
and  utter  ruin,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  had  at  first  com- 
mitted to  their  fidelity,  prudence,  and  courage.  And  they 
acted  their  parts  like  men ;  they  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  unruly  wilfulness,  the  rage,  the  secret  designs  of  an  in- 
veterate and  eiasperated  iiing ;  they  prcfen-ed  the  common 
tib^ly  and  safety  before  their  own ;  tuey  outdid  all  {^x^xikl 
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pai'Iiamcnts,  they  outdiil  all  their  anceslorx,  in  conduct,  mal 
iiaiiimity,  and  steadiness  to  tiieir  cause.  Yet  these  very 
did  a  great  part  of  the  people  ungralefuily  desert  in  the  n: 
of  their  undertaking,  tlioiigh  they  had  promised  them  all 
fidelity,  all  the  help  and  assistance  they  eould  afford  thpm. 
Theae  were  for  slavery  and  peaee,  with  sloth  and  luxury,  upon 
any  terms :  others  demanded  their  IJherly,  nor  would  accept 
of  a  peace  that  was  nut  sure  and  honourahle.  What  should 
the  parliament  do  in  this  ease  ?  Ought  they  to  have  defended 
this  part  of  the  people,  that  was  sound,  and  continued  faithful 
to  them  and  their  country,  or  to  have  sided  with  those  that 
deserted  both?  I  know  what  you  will  say  tbey  ought  to  have 
done.  You  are  not  Eurylochus,  but  Elpenor,  a  miserable  en- 
chanted beast,  a  filthy  swine,  accustomed  to  a  sordid  slaveiy 
even  under  a  woman;  so  that  you  have  not  the  least  relish  of 
true  magnanimity,  nor  consequently  of  liberty,  which  is  the 
effect  of  it :  you  would  have  all  other  men  slaves,  because  you 
find  in  yourself  no  generous,  ingenuous  inclinations ;  you  say 
nothing,  you  breathe  nothing,  but  what  is  mean  and  servile. 
You  raise  another  scruple,  to  wit,  "  [hat  he  was  the  king  of 
Scotland  too,  vrhoni  we  condemned  ;"  as  if  he  might  therefore 
do  what  he  would  in  England.  But  that  you  may  conclude 
this  chapter,  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  weak  and  insipid, 
at  least  with  some  witty  quirk,  "  there  are  two  little  words," 
say  you,  "  that  are  made  up  of  the  same  number  of  letters, 
and  differ  only  in  the  placing  of  them,  hut  whose  significations 
are  wide  asunder,  to  wit,  Vis  and  Jus,  (might  and  right.)" 
It  is  no  great  wondei',  that  euefa  a  three-lettered  man*  as  you, 
(fur,  a  thief,)  should  make  such  a  witticism  upon  three  letters: 
it  is  the  greater  wonder  (which  yet  you  assert  throughout  your 
book)  that  two  things  so  directly  opposite  to  one  another  as 
those  two  are,  should  yet  meet  and  heoome  one  and  the  same 
thing  in  kings.  For  what  violence  was  ever  acted  by  kings, 
which  you  do  not  affirm  to  be  their  right?  These  are  all  the 
paseages,  that  I  could  pick  out  of  nine  long  pages,  that  I 
thought  deserved  an  answer.  The  rest  consists  either  of  re- 
petitions of  things  that  have  been  answered  more  than  once, 
or  such  as  have  no  relation  to  the  matter  iu  band.  Bo  that 
my  being  more  brief  in  this  chapter  than  in  the  rest  is  not 
to  be  imputed  to  want  of  diligence  in  me,  which,  how  ifl 
10  Klum  lilaraiunu" — Flautoi  AuluL,  ac 
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[edious  ini[ieitiDeiice,  so  void  of  ni 
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I  vnsa,  Ralma^ius,  tbat  you  bad  lef\  out  iliis  part  of  your 
discourse  concerning  ihe  king's  crime,  which  it  liad  been  more 
advisable  furyour^lfaud  your  party  to  huvedone  ;  for  I  am 
afraid  lest  in  giving  ynu  an  answer  to  it,  1  should  appear  too 
shar|>  and  severe  upon  him,  now  he  is  dead,  and  bath  ri.-- 
ceiTtd  his  punishment.  Qai  since  you  choose  rather  to  dis- 
course confidently  and  at  lar^  upon  tliat  subject,  I  will  make 
you  sensible,  tliat  you  could  not  have  dune  a  more  incon- 
siderate thing,  than  to  reserve  the  n-orsl  part  of  your  cause  to 
the  last,  to  wit,  that  of  ripping  up  and  inquiring  into  the.  king's 
urimes ;  which  when  I  shall  have  proved  them  to  have  been 
true  and  tuost  exorbitant,  they  will  render  his  memory  un- 
pleasant and  odious  to  all  good  men,  and  imprint  now  in  the 
close  of  the  controversy  a  just  hatred  of  you,  who  undertake 
his  defence,  on  the  reader's  mind.  Say  ynu,  "  His  accusation 
may  he  divided  into  two  parts,  one  is  conversant  about  his 
morals,  the  other  taseth  him  with  such  faults  as  he  might 
commit  in  his  public  capacity."  I  wiil  be  content  to  pass  by 
in  silence  that  part  nf  his  life  that  he  spent  in  bauqaetting, 
at  plays,  and  in  the  conversation  of  women  ;  for  what  can 
there  he  in  luxury  iind  excess  worth  relating?  And  what 
would  iboBe  things  have  been  lo  us,  if  he  had  been  a  private 
person  ?  But  since  be  would  be  a  king,  as  he  could  not  live 
H  private  life,  so  neither  could  his  vices  belike  those  of  a  pri- 
vate person.  For  in  the  tirst  place,  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  by  his  example ;  in  the  Bccond  place,  all  that  time 
that  he  spent  upon  his  lust,  and  his  sports,  which  was  a  great 
part  of  liis  time,  he  stole  from  the  state,  the  goverouientof 
which  he  had  undertaken ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  be  squandered 
away  vast  suras  of  money,  which  were  not  his  own,  but  the 
public  revenue  of  the  nation,  in  bis  domeslice  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance. So  that  in  his  private  life  at  home  he  first  began 
to  be  a  ill  king.  But  let  us  rather  pass  oyer  to  those  crimes, 
"  that  he  is  charged  with  oii  the  account  of  misgovt 
Here  you  lament  his  being  conaeumed  aa  a  tyrant, 
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and  a  umnlei-pr.  TTint  he  liad  no  ivrong  done  bim,  shall  no' 
be:  made  appear.  But  ]et  us  define  a  tyrant,  not  accord] 
to  vulgar  conucitfi,  but  tlie  judgment  of  Aristotle,  and  of 

'le  is  a  tyrant  who  regards  hia  o«n  welfare  andt^ 
[iTOfit  only,  and  not  that  of  the  peopre.  So  Aristotle*  definaf 
iiue  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Ethic:',  and  elEewhera ;  and  bo 
do  very  mar.y  others.  Whether  Charles  regarded  his  own 
or  tlic  people's  good,  these  few  things  of  many  [hat  1  shall 
hut  touch  upon  will  evince.  When  his  i-eutg  aiid  other 
public  revenues  of  the  crown  would  not  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  court,  he  laid  most  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people ;  and 
when  ihey  were  equandei'ed  away,  he  invented  new  ones ; 
not  for  tlie  benefit,  honour,  or  deience  of  the  state,  but  that 
he  might  hoard  up,  or  lavish  out  in  one  house,  the  rii-hes 
and  wealth,  not  of  one,  but  of  three  nations.  When  ttl  tbift.i 
late  he  broke  loose,  and  acted  without  any  colour  of  law 
warrant  liis  proceedings,  knowing  that  Ine  parllainent  vrat 
the  only  thing  that  could  give  him  check,  he  endeavoured 
either  wholly  to  lay  aside  the  very  calling  of  parliaments,  or 
calling  them  just  as  often,  and  no  oftener,  than  to  serve  hia 
own  turn,  to  mate  ihem  entirely  at  hia  devotion.  Which 
bridle  when  he  hod  cast  off  himself,  he  put  another  bridle 
upon  the  people;  he  put  garrisons  of  German  horse  and 
Irish  foot  in  many  towns  and  cities,  and  that  in  time  of 
peace.  Do  you  tbink  he  does  not  h^in  to  look  like  a  ty- 
rant ?  In  which  very  thing,  as  in  many  other  particulars, 
which  you  have  formerly  given  me  occasion  tu  instance, 
though  you  scorn  to  have  Chai'Ies  compared  with  so  cruel  a 
lyi-ant  as  Nero,  he  resembled  him  extremely  much.  For 
Nei'o  likewise  oiieii  threatened  to  taks  away  the  senate. 
Besides,  he  bore  extreme  hard  upon  the  consciences  of  good 
men,  and  compelled  them  to  the  use  of  ceremonies  and. 
superstitious  worship,  bori'owed  from  popeiy,  and  by  hi 
reintroduced  into  the  church.  They  that  would  not  confonni 
were  imprisoned  or  banished.  He  made  war  upon  the  Sc( 
twice  for  no  other  cause  than  that.  By  all  these  actions  he 
has  surely  deserved  the  name  of  a  tyrant  once  over  at 
least.     Now  I  will  tell  you  why  the  word  traitor  was  put 
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':.  f.  472.  This  is  umewlisl  loo  lonf  for  quoUtioo;  b 
11  lind  it  well  wmih  rafiming  to. — Ku, 
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into  h'a  indictment:  mlien  lie  a^Bured  his  p&rliamciit  ay 
promisei!,  by  proclamacicins,  by  itnprecarions,  that  he  had  no 
design  against  tiie  etate,  at  that  vefv  time  liid  he  li^t  popiBla 
in  liciand,  he  sent  a  piivate  embassy  U)  the  king  of  Den- 
mark  to  beg  sueistance  from  iiim  of  arms,  horseij,  and  men, 
expressly  against  the  parliament ;  and  was  endeavouring  to 
raise  an  army  first  in  England,  and  then  in  Scotland.  To  the 
English  he  promised  the  plunder  of  the  city  of  London  ;  to 
the  Scots,  that  the  four  noilhern  counties  should  be  added  to 
Scotland,  if  they  would  but  help  him  to  get  rid  of  the  par- 
liament, by  what  means  soever.  TJieae  projects  not  succeed- 
ing, he  sent  over  one  Dillon,  a  traitor,  into  Ireland  with  pri- 
vate instructions  to  the  natives,  to  fall  suddenly  upon  all  the 
English  that  inhabited  there.  Tliese  are  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  his  treasons,  not  taken  up  upon  hearsay  and  idle 
reports,  hut  discovered  by  lettei-s  under  his  own  hand  and  seal. 
And  finally  I  suppose  no  man  wili  deny  that  he  was  a,  mur- 
derer, by  whose  ordei'  the  Irish  took  arms,  and  put  to  death 
with  most  exquisite  torments  above  a  hundred  thousand  Eng- 
lish, who  hved  peaceably  by  them,  and  without  any  appre- 
hension of  danger ;  and  who  raised  so  great  a  civil  war  in  the 
other  two  kingdoms.  Add  to  all  this,  tnat  at  the  treaty  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  the  kin^  openly  took  upon  himself  the  guilt 
of  the  war,  and  cleared  the  piirliament  in  the  confessiim  he 
made  there,  which  is  publicly  known.  Thus  you  have  in 
short  why  king  Charles  was  adjudged  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  and 
a  murderer.  "  But,"  say  you,  "  why  was  he  not  declared  so 
before,  neither  in  that  solemn  league  and  covenant,  nor 
afterwards  when  he  was  delivered  to  them,  either  by  the 
Presbyterians  or  the  Independents  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  received,  as  a  king  ought  to  be,  with  all  reverence?" 
This  very  thing  is  sutEcient  to  persimde  any  rational  man, 
that  the  pailiament  entered  not  into  any  councils  of  quite  de- 
posing the  king  but  as  their  last  refuge,  after  they  had  suf- 
feri'ed  and  undergone  all  that  possibly  they  could,  and  had 
attempted  all  other  ways  and  means.  You  alone  endeavour 
maliciously  to  lay  that  to  their  charge,  which  to  all  good 
men  cannot  but  evidence  their  great  patience,  moiieration, 
and  perhaps  a  too  long  forbearing  with  the  king's  pride  and 
arroirance.  But  "in  the  month  of  August,  before  (he  king 
■uflWed,  the  house  of  commons,  which  then  boc^  \^&  txnS.'^ 
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Bway,  and  was  governed  by  the  Independents,  wrote  lertert 
to  the  Scol3,  iti  which  they  acquainted  theia,  that  they  never 
intended  to  alter  the  tbrni  of  f^overnment  that  had  obtainetl 
BO  long  in  England  under  king,  lords,  and  commons."  You 
may  see  from  hence  iiow  little  reiison  there  ia  to  aacfibe  the 
deposing  of  the  king  to  the  principles  of  the  Independeiiia, 
They  tliat  never  used  to  dissemble  and  conceal  their  tenets. 
even  then,  when  they  had  the  sole  management  of  affairs, 
profess,  "  That  they  never  intended  to  alter  the  government." 
Bat  if  afterwards  a  thing  came  into  iheir  minds,  whieh  at 
first  they  intended  not,  why  might  they  not  take  such  a 
course,  though  before  not  intended,  as  appeared  most  advis- 
able, and  most  for  the  nation's  interest;  especially  when 
they  found  that  the  king  could  not  possibly  he  entreated  or 
induced  to  assent  to  those  just  demands  tfaat  they  had  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  were  always  the  same  from 
first  to  last.  He  persisted  in  those  perverse  sentiments  with 
respect  to  religion  and  his  own  right,  which  he  had  all  along 
espoused,  and  which  were  so  destructive  to  us ;  not  in  the 
least  altei'ed  from  the  man  that  he  was,  when  in  peace  and 
war  he  did  us  all  so  much  mischief.  If  he  assented  to  any- 
thing, he  gave  no  obscure  hints  that  he  did  it  ugainet  his 
will,  and  Uiat  whenever  he  sliould  come  into  power  again, 
he  would  look  upon  such  his  assent  as  nidi  and  void.  The 
same  thing  his  son  declared  by  wiiiiug  under  his  hand,  when 
in  those  days  he  run  atvay  with  part  of  the  fleet,  and  so  did 
the  king  himself  by  letters  to  some  of  his  own  party  in 
London.  In  the  meantime,  against  the  avon'ed  sense  of  the 
parliament,  he  struck  up  a  private  peace  with  the  Irish,  the 
most  barbarous  enemies  imaginable  to  England,  upon  base 
dishonourable  terms;  but  whenever  he  invited  the  English 
to  treaties  of  peace,  at  those  very  times,  with  all  the  [lower 
he  had,  and  interest  he  could  make,  he  was  preparing  for 
war.  In  this  case,  what  should  thev  do,  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  government?  Ought  they  to  have  be- 
trayed the  safety  of  us  all  to  our  most  bitter  adversary  ?  Or 
would  you  have  had  ihem  left  us  to  undergo  the  calamities 
of  another  seven  years'  war,  not  to  say  worse?  God  put  a 
better  mind  into  them,  of  preferring,  pursuant  to  that  very 
solemn  league  and  covenanr,  their  religion  and  liberties,  bea 
fore  those  thoughts  they  oni^e  had,  of  not  rejecting  the  kinaa 
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for  they  had  not  gone  bo  far  as  to  vole  it ;  all  wliich  they 
caw  Rt  lasl,  (though  indepd  later  than  they  mipht  have  Jone.) 
rould  nWt  possibly  subsist,  as  long  as  the  King  continued 
K-'ttia.  The  parliament  ought  and  must  of  necessity  be  en 
lirely  free,  and  at  liberty  lo  provide  for  ilie  good  of  the 
DRtion,  BB  occasion  requires  ;  nor  ought  they  so  to  be  wedded 
to  their  first  Kentinients,  as  to  scruple  the  altering  their 
minds,  for  their  own  or  the  nation's  good,  if  God  put  an 
opportunity  into  iheir  hands  of  procuring  it.  But  "  the 
Scots  were  of  another  opinion  ;  for  they  in  a  letter  to  Charles, 
[he  king's  son,  cull  his  father  a  most  sacred  prince,  and  the 
putting  him  to  death  a  most  esecrable  villany."  Do  not 
you  talk  of  the  Scots,  whom  you  know  not ;  we  know  them 
well  enough,  and  know  the  time  when  they  called  that  same 
king  a  most  execrable  person,  a  murderer,  and  a  traitor ;  and 
the  putting  a  tyrant  to  death  a  most  sacred  action.  Then 
you  pick  holes  in  the  king's  charge,  as  not  being  properly 
penned  ;  and  you  ask,  "  why  we  needed  to  call  him  a  traitor 
and  a  murderer,  after  we  had  styled  him  a  tjTanl,  since  tite 
word  tyrant  includes  all  the  crimes  that  may  be ; "  and  then 
you  exjilain  to  us  grammatically  and  critically,  what  a  tyrant 
IS.  Away  M'ilb  tbose  trifles,  you  pedagogue,  which  that  one 
definition  of  Aristotle's,  that'  baa  lately  been  cited,  will  ut- 
terly confound ;  and  teach  such  a  doctor  as  you,  that  the 
word  tyrant  (for  all  your  concern  is  barely  to  have  some  under- 
standing of  words)  may  be  applied  to  one,  who  is  neither  n 
traitor  nor  a  murderer.  But  "  the  laws  of  England  do  not 
make  it  treason  in  the  king  to  stir  up  sedition  against  him- 


inly 


self  or  ihi 
can  be  guilty  of 
any  parliament  ev 
hut  our  laws  pla 
violate,  diminish,  nay,  i 
that  expresBion  in  the  1 
nm.  or  a  ki„B,"  .igiifi 
deprived   of   the  kingiv 
Chilperic,  king  of  Fra'r 
sake  is  taken  notice  of  it 


do  they  say,  that  the  parliai 

1    by  deposinn;  a  bad  king,  nor  that 

so,  though  they  have  often  done  it; 

A  clearly  declai'c,  that  a  king  may 

and  wholly  lose  hie  royaltv.      For 

law  of  St.  Edward,  of  "  losing  the 

ither  more  nor  less  than  being 

:e  and   dignity ;    which    betel 

'hose  example  for  iilustration 

■      "■     There  ' 


I,  that  can  deny,  but  that  the  highest  irea- 
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kint'dom    I 


I'ell    : 


agaiiisi  the  king.      I  appeal  lo  Glaiivile  himself,  \n\\iiwjw 
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cite,  "  If  any  man  attempt  to  put  tlie  king  to  death,  or  nii*| 
seilition  in  the  realm,  it  is  liigli-Ireaeon."  80  that  b 
of*  eome  papittta  to  blow  up  tlie  parliamenl-hi 
lords  and  commons  there,  with  gunpowder,  was  by  king 
James  himaelf,  and  botli  houses  of  parliament,  declared  10 
be  high-treason,  not  against  the  king  only,  but  against  the 
parliament  and  the  whole  kingdom.  It  would  be  to  no  pun- 
pOHe  to  quote  more  of  our  statutes,  to  prove  so  clear  a  truth  ; 
which  yet  I  could  easily  do.  For  the  thing  itself  is  ridiculous, 
and  absurd  to  imagine,  that  high-treason  may  be  committed 
against  the  king  und  not  against  the  people,  for  whose  good, 
nay,  and  by  whose  leave,  as  I  may  say,  the  king  is  what 
be  is ;  so  that  you  babble  over  so  many  statutes  of  ours 
to  no  purpose  ;  you  toil  and  wallow  in  our  ancient  law-books 
to  no  purpose ;  for  the  laws  themselves  stand  or  fall  by 
authority  of  parliament,  who  always  had  power  to  confirm 
or  I'epeal  thera ;  and  the  parliament  is  the  sole  judge  of 
what  is  rebellion,  what  high-treason,  (laasa  majestus,)  and 
what  not.  Majesty  never  was  vested  to  that  degree  in  the 
person  of  the  king,  as  not  to  be  more  conspicuous  and  more 
august  in  parliament,  as  I  have  often  shewn  :  but  wb 
endure  to  near  such  a  senseless  fellow,  such  a  French  n 
tebank,  as  you,  declare  what  our  laws  are?  And, 
English  fugitives  !  so  many  bishops,  doctors,  lawyers,  whi 
pretend  that  all  leaitiing  and  ingenuous  literature  is  fled  oil 
of  England  with  yourselves,  wbb  there  not  one  of  you  that 
could  defend  the  king's  cause  and  your  own,  and  that  in 
good  Latin  also,  to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  other 
nations,  but  that  this  bniinsick,  beggarly  Frenchman  must 
be  hired  to  undertake  the  defence  of  a  poor  indigent  king, 
surrounded  with  so  many  infant-priests  and  doctors?  This 
very  thing,  I  assure  yon,  will  be  a  great  imputation  to  you 
amongst  foreigners  ;  and  you  will  be  thought  deservedly  to 
have  lost  that  cause  you  were  so  far  from  being  able  to  de- 
fend by  force  of  arms,  as  that  you  cannot  so  much  as  write 
in  behalf  of  it.  But  now  I  come  to  you  again,  good  man 
Goo^ecap,  who  sci'ibble  so  finely  ;  if  at  least  you  are  come  to 
yom'self  again  !  for  I  find  you  here  towai'ds  the  latter  end 
of  your  hook  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  dceaming  of  some  volun- 
tary death  or  other,  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Then 
fou  "  deny,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  king  it  his  right  inif  m 
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emhroil  liis  people  in  seJilioiis,  lo  betmy  bis  own  fbrceti 
be  staughicred  by  enemies,  aud  raise  i'nctioiis  agaiDst  lii 
aelf,"  All  which  things  having  been  done  by  many  kin 
and  particularly  by  Charles  the  late  king  of  England,  j 
wili  no  longer  doubt,  I  hope,  especially  being  addicted  to 
Stoicism,  but  that  all  tyrants,  as  well  as  profligaie  vil- 
lains, are  downright  mad.  Hear  what  Horace  says  :  "  Who- 
ever through  a  senseless  stupidity,  or  any  other  cause 
whatsoever,  hath  his  understandini;  so  blinded  as  not  to 
discern  truth,  the  Stoics  account  of  him  as  of  u  madman : 
and  such  are  whole  nations,  sucli  are  kings  and  pi'inces,  such 
are  all  mankind  ;  e)(cept  those  very  few  that  are  wise."  So 
chat,  if  you  would  clear  king  Charles  from  the  imputation 
of  acting  like  a,  madman,  you  must  first  vindicate  his  in- 
tegrity, and  shew  that  he  never  acted  like  an  ill  man. 
"  But  a  king,"  you  say,  "  cannot  commit  li'caaon  against 
his  own  subjects  and  vassals."  In  the  first  place,  since  we 
are  as  free  as  any  people  under  heaven,  we  will  not  be  im- 
posed upon  by  any  barbarous  custom  of  any  other  nation  what- 
soever. In  the  second  place,  suppose  we  had  been  the  king'x 
vassals  :  that  relation  would  not  have  obliged  us  to  utuiaia  a 
tyrant  to  reign  and  lord  it  over  us.  All  subjection  to  magis- 
ti-aies,  as  our  own  laws  declare,  is  circamscHbed,  and  con- 
lined  within  the  bounds  of  honesty  and  the  public  good 
Read  Leg.  Hen.  T.  cap.  55.  The  obligation  betwixt  a  lord  and 
his  tenants  is  mutual,  and  remains  so  long  as  the  lord  protettts 
his  tenants  i  (this  all  our  lawyers  tell  us ;)  but  if  the  lord  be 
too  severe  and  cruel  to  his  tenant,  and  do  him  some  heinous 
injury,  "  The  whole  relation  betwixt  them,  and  whatever  obli- 
gation the  tenant  19  under  by  having  done  homftge  to  his 
lord,  is  utterly  dissolved  and  extinguished."  Tboso  are  tbo 
very  words  of  Bracton  and  Fleta.  So  that  in  some  oaso  t*e 
law  itself  wapranta  oven  a  slave,  or  a  vassnl,  to  oppose  hia 
lord,  and  allows  the  slave  to  kill  him,  if  be  vanquish  him  in 
bftttlo.  If  a  city  or  a  whole  nation  may  not  lawfully  take 
this  conree  with  a  tyrant,  the  condition  of  freemen  will  ba 
worse  than  that  of  slaves.  Then  you  go  about  to  oxcuae  king 
Charles's  sliodding  of  innocent  blood,  pnrtly  by  mniderH  com- 
mitted by  other  kings,  and  partly  by  some  inKtances  uf  men 
put  to  death  by  them  lawfully.  For  the  matter  of  tbo  Irish 
massacre,  you  refer  the  reader  to  'Eikuji'  CaujAiKfj ;  aui  I. 
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refijr  yoii  to  Eikonoklastes.  Tlie  town  of  Rocliel  being  taken, 
and  Ihe  townsm-n  betrayed,  assistance  shewn,  but  not  alibrded 
ttiL-in,  you  will  not  have  laid  at  Cliarlt^a'B  door ;  nor  bave  I 
Btiytbing  to  Bay  whether  he  was  faulty  in  that  business  or 
not ;  be  di"!  mischief  enough  at  home  ;  we  need  not  inquire 
into  what  misdemeanors  he  was  guilty  of  abroad.  But  you, 
ID  the  mean  time,  would  make  all  the  pi'otestant  ciiurches, 
that  have  at  any  time  defended  themselves  by  force  of  arms 
agiiin^t  princes,  who  were  professed  enemies  of  their  religiun, 
to  have  been  guilty  of  rebellion.  Iiet  them  consider  how 
much  it  concems  them  for  the  maintaining  their  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  asserting  their  own  integrity,  not  to  pass  by  su 
j^reat  an  indignity  offered  tiiem  by  a  person  bred  up  by  and 
BmoDgsC  themselves.  That  which  troubles  ns  most  is,  ibat 
the  English  likewi'^e  were  betrayed  in  that  expedition.  He 
who  hud  designed  long  ago  lo  convert  ihe  government  of 
England  into  a  tyranny,  thought  he  could  not  bring  it  to  pnsn 
till  the  flower  and  strength  of  the  military  power  of  the  nation 
i^ere  cut  off.  Another  of  his  crimes  was,  the  causing  some 
words  lo  be  struck  out  of  the  usual  coronation  oath  bufore  he 
liimself  would  take  it.  Unworthy  and  abominable  action  ! 
The  act  was  wicked  in  itself;  what  shall  be  said  of  him  that 
ttnderiaki's  to  justify  it?  For  by  the  eternal  God,  what 
greater  breach  of  faith  and  violation  of  all  lasvs  can  possibly 
be  imagined?  What  ought  to  he  more  sacred  to  him,  nexi 
lo  the  holy  sacraments  themselves,  than  that  oath  ?  Which 
of  the  two  do  you  think  the  more  flagitious  person,  him  tiiai 
offends  against  the  law,  or  him  that  undeavours  to  make  the 
law  equally  guilty  with  himself?  or,  rather,  him. who  sub- 
verts the  law  itselfj  that  he  may  uot  seem  to  offend  against  it  1 
For  thus  that  king  violated  that  oath  which  he  ought  most 
religiously  to  bave  sworn  to ;  but  that  he  might  not  seem 
openly  and  publicly  to  violate  it,  he  cratlily  adulterated  and 
corrupted  it ;  and  lest  he  himself  should  be  accounted  per- 
jured, he  turned  the  very  oath  into  a  peijury.  What  other 
oould  be  expected  than  that  his  I'eigu  would  be  full  of  injustice, 
craft,  and  misibrtune,  who  began  it  with  so  detestable  an  in- 
jury to  his  people?  And  who  durst  pervert  and  adulterate 
that  law,  which  he  thought  the  only  obstacle  that  stood  tn  his 
way,  and  hindered  him  from  perverting  all  the  I'est  of  ti 
laws :  bin  "  that  oath,"  ihus  you  justify  him,  "  lays  no  oti 
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ition  upon  kings  tluin  the  laws  tbemselviis  dc :  and 
pretend  that  ihey  will  bt:  bound  and  limited  by  iawa, 
though  indeed  they  are  altuf^eUiei'  from  under  the  power  of 
lavrg."  Is  i[  not  prodipoufi,  (hat  a  man  should  dare  to 
exprese  himself  bo  sacrilegiously  and  so  ttenseles'sly,  aa  ta 
assert  that  an  oath  sacredly  swoi-n  upon  the  Holy  Erangelists 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and  eel  aside  as  a  little  insignificant 
thing,  without  any  cause  whatever  ?  Churles  himself  refutes 
yon,  you  prodigy  of  impiely,  «ho,  thinking  that  oath  no  iighl 
matter,  chose  rather  by  a  subtei-fiige  to  avoid  the  force  of  it, 
or  by  a  fallacy  to  elude  il,  than  openly  to  violate  it ;  and 
would  rather  faisify  and  corrupt  the  oath,  than  manifestiy 
forswear  himself  after  he  had  taken  it.  But  "  the  king,  in- 
deed, swears  to  his  people,  as  the  people  do  to  him  ;  but  the 
people  swear  fidelity  to  the  king,  not  the  king  to  them." 
Pretty  iiiventiou  !  Does  not  he  that  promises,  and  binds 
himself  by  an  oath  to  do  anything  to  or  for  another,  oblige 
liis  fidelity  to  them  that  require  the  oath  of  him  ?  Of  a  Irath, 
every  king  swears  fidelity,  and  service,  and  obedience  to  the 
people,  with  respect  to  the  performance  of  wlmisoever  he 
promises  upon  oath  to  do.  Then  you  run  back  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  was  forced  more  than  once  to  swear  lo  perform, 
not  what  he  himself  would,  but  what  the  people  and  the  great 
men  of  the  realm  required  of  him.  If  many  kings"  are  crowned 
without  the  usual  solemnity,"  and  reign  without  taking  any 
oath,  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  people,  a  great  many  of 
whom  never  took  the  oath  of  altej^iance.  If  the  king  by  not 
taking  an  oath  be  at  liberty,  the  people  are  so  too.     And  that 

Eart  of  the  people  that  haa  sworn,  swore  not  to  the  king  only, 
ut  to  the  realm  and  the  laws,  by  which  the  king  came  to  his 
crown  ;  and  no  otherwise  to  the  king  than  whilst  be  should 
act  according  to  those  laws,  that  "  the  common  people,"  tliat 
is,  the  house  of  commons,  should  choose;  (quaa  vulgiis  ele- 
gerit.)  Fop  it  were  folly  to  alter  the  phrase  of  our  law,  and 
turn  it  into  more  genuine  Latin.  This  clause,  (quaa  vulgns 
elegerit,)  which  the  commons  nball  choose,  Charles,  before  he 
was  crowned,  procureii  to  be  razed  out.  "  But,"  say  you, 
"  witliout  the  king's  assent  the  people  can  chouse  no  laws;" 
and  for  this  you  cite  two  statutes,  viz.  Anno  37  H,  VI. 
cap.  15,  and  13  Edw.  IV.  cap.  8:  but  these  two  statutes 
Kre  BO  tUr  from  appearing  in  our  slaiute-books  that  in  tho 
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yeare  j  Oil  mention  neither  of  ihose  kings  erjanleil  any  laws 
ail.  Go  now  and  complain  ihai  those  fugitives,  who  pi_  , 
tended  to  furnish  you  with  matter  out  of  our  statutes,  imposed 
U|jou  youin  it;  and  let  other  people  in  ihe  mean  time  stand 
astonished  ai  your  impudence  and  vanity,  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  pretend  to  be  tliorouglily  versed  in  sucli  books, 
as  it  is  £0  evident  you  have  never  looked  into,  nor  bo  much 
BiBeen.  And  that  clause  in  the  coronation  oath,  which  such 
a  braaen-faced  brawler  aa  you  call  6ctilioin,  "  The  kind's 
friends,"  you  say  yourself, '"  aeknowjed^e  that  it  may  possibly 
be  GKtanl  in  some  ancient  copies,  but  that  it  grew  into  disu^),. 
because  it  had  no  convenient  signi  6 cation."  But  for  that 
very  reason  did  our  ancesiors  insert  it  in  the  oath,  that  the 
oath  might  have  such  a  Ei)rniHcatton  as  would  not  be  for  a 
tyrant's  conveniency.  If  it  had  really  grown  into  diBUB<>, 
whiali  yet  ia  most  false,  ihei'e  web  the  greater  need  of  reviving 
it;  but  even  that  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  according 
to  youi'  doctrine :  "  I'oi'  that  custom  of  taking  an  oath,  as 
kings  now-B-days  generally  use  it,  ig  no  more,"  you  say, 
"  than  a  bare  ceremony."  And  yet  the  king,  when  the 
bishops  were  lo  be  put  down,  pretended  tliat  be  could  not  do 
it  by  reason  of  that  oath.  And,  consequently,  that  reverend 
and  sacred  outh,  as  it  serves  for  the  king's  turn  or  not,  must 
be  solemn  and  binding,  or  an  empty  ceremony:  which  I 
earnestly  entreat  my  countrymen  to  take  notice  of,  and  to  con- 
sider what  mannej  of  a  king  they  are  like  to  have,  if  he  ever 
come  back.  For  it  wouM  never  have  entered  into  the 
tbuughtB  of  this  rascally  foreign  grammarian,  to  write  a  dis- 
course of  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  England,  unless  bol' 
Charles  Stuart,  now  in  banishment,  and  t<>inted  with  his  f 
ther'fi  principles,  and  those  profligate  tutors  that  he  lias  aloi 
with  him,  had  industriously  ^u^esied  to  him  what  they  wout 
liave  writ.  They  dictated  lo  hira,  "  that  the  whole  parliament 
were  liable  to  be  nroeeeded  against  as  traitors,  because  they 
declared,  without  tue  king's  assent,  all  them  to  be  traitora 
who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  parliament  of  England; 
and  that  purliaments  were  but  the  king's  vassals;  tliat  tlie 
ualli  which  our  kings  take  at  their  coronation  is  but  a  ce- 
remony:"  and  wily  not  that  a  vassal  too'  Bo  that  no 
eof  laws,  no  sacrednct^  of  an  oalh,  will  be  sufflcient 
r  livL's  and  fortunes,  either  from  the exorbitanu* 
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of  B  furious,  or  the  revenge  of  an  exasjieraled  prince,  who 
Itas  been  so  instructed  from  Ills  cradle,  as  tu  tiiriik  law^  re 
an,  nay,  and  oaths  themselves,  ought  to  be  aubjcct  to  hie 
will  and  pleasure.  How  much  better  is  it,  and  m 
yourselves,  if  you  desire  riches,  hberty,  peace,  a 
obtain  them  assuredly  by  your  own  vii'tue,  indusl 
and  valour,  than  to  long  ai^er  and  hope  tor  them  in  vam  un- 
der ihe  rule  of  a  king?  They  who  are  of  opinion  that  lliese 
things  eaiinot  be  compassed  but  under  a  king,  and  a  lord,  it 
cannot  well  be  expressed  how  mean,  bow  base,  I  do  not  say, 
how  unworthy,  thoughts  they  have  of  themselvee ;  for  iii 
effect,  what  do  they  other  than  confess,  that  tiiey  themselves 
are  lazy,  weak,  senseless,  silly  persons,  and  framed  for  slavery 
both  in  body  and  mind  ?  And  indeed  all  manner  of  slavery 
is  scandalous  and  disgraceful  to  a  ii-fasborn  ingenuous  person  ■- 
but  tar  you,  after  you  have  recovered  your  lost  liberty,  by  God's 
assistance,  and  your  own  ai^ns ;  aftei-  the  performance  of  «.i 
many  valiant  exploits,  and  the  making  so  remarkable  an  ex- 
ample of  a  most  potent  king,  to  desire  to  reiura  again  into  a 
condition  of  bondage  and  slavery,  will  not  only  be  scandalous 
and  disgraceful,  but  an  impious  and  wicked  thing;  and  equal 
to  that  of  the  Israelites,  who  for  desiring  to  return  to  the 
Egyptian  slavery  were  so  severely  punished  for  that  sordid 
slavish  temper  of  mind,  and  so  many  (if  them  destroyed  by 
that  God  who  had  been  their  deliverer.  But  what  say  you 
now,  who  would  persuade  us  to  become  slaves  ?  "The  king," 
say  you,  "  had  a  power  of  pardoning  such  as  were  guilty  of 
treason,  and  other  crimes ;  which  evinces  sufficiently,  that 
the  king  himself  was  under  no  law."  The  king  might  indee<l 
pardon  treason,  not  against  the  kingdom,  but  against  himself; 
and  so  may  anybody  else  pardon  wrongs  done  to  themselves; 
and  be  might,  perhaps,  pardon  some  other  oiTences,  though 
not  always.  But  does  it  follow,  because  in  some  cases  he  hud 
the  right  of  saving  a  malefactor's  life,  that  therefore  he  must 
have  a  right  to  destroy  ali  good  men  ?  If  the  king  be  un- 
pleaded  in  an  inferior  court,  he  is  not  obliged  tc  answer,  hui 
by  his  attorney :  does  it  thereibre  follow,  that  when  he  is  suuf 
moned  by  all  his  subjects  to  appear  in  parliament,  he  may 
choose  whether  be  will  appear  or  no,  and  refuse  to  answer  n 
.  person  ?  You  say,  "  that  we  endeavour  to  justify  what  we 
uve  done  by  the  Hollanders'  example ; "  and  upon  this  o 
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cesioD,  fearing  tlie  lose  of  that  stijiend  with  which  the  Hal 
landers  teed  such  a  murrain  and  jiest  aa  j'ou  arc,  if  by  i*^ 
viling  the  English  yon  should  cuusequenlly  refiect  upon  them 
that  maintaio  you,  you  endeavour  to  dcmonslrale  "  how  un- 
like their  actions  and  oui«  are,"  The  com^iarison  that  you 
make  beiwixt  them  I  resolve  to  omit  (though  many  things 
in  it  are  mo8t  false,  and  oth&r  things  flattery  all  over,  nhich 
yet  you  thought  yourself  obliged  to  put  down,  to  deserve  your 
pension.)  For  the  English  think  they  need  not  allege  the 
examples  of  foreigners  for  tlieir  justification.  They  have 
municipal  laws  of  their  own,  by  which  they  have  acted  ;  laws 
with  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand  the  bdgt  in  ihe  world :  they 
have  the  examples  of  their  ancestors,  great  and  gallant  men, 
for  their  imitation,  who  never  gave  way  to  the  exorbitant 
power  of  princes,  and  who  liave  put  muny  of  them  to  death, 
when  their  government  became  insupportable.  They  were 
bom  free,  they  stand  in  need  of  no  other  nation,  they  can  make 
what  iawB  they  please  for  their  own  good  government.  One 
law  in  particular  they  have  a  great  veneration  for,  and  a  very 
ancient  one  it  is,  enacted  by  nature  itself:  That  all  human 
laws,  all  civil  right  and  government,  must  have  a  respi^ct  to 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  good  men,  and  not  be  subject  to  the 
lusts  of  princes.  From  hetice  to  the  end  of  your  book  I  find 
nothing  but  rubbish  and  trifles,  picked  out  of  the  former 
chapters ;  of  which  you  have  hei'e  raised  b»  great  a  heap, 
that  I  cannot  imagine  what  ulhei'  design  you  could  have  in  it, 
than  to  presage  the  ruin  of  your  whole  fabi'ic.  At  last,  after 
en  infinil£  deal  of  tittle-tattle,  yon  make  an  end,  calling  ''  God 
to  witness,  that  you  undertook  the  defence  of  this  cause,  not 
only  became  you  were  desired  so  to  do,  hut  hecuuae  your 
own  conscience  told  you,  that  ron  could  not  possibly  under- 
take the  defence  of  a  better."  lis  itfittbr  vou  to  intermeddle 
with  our  matters,  with  which  you  have  nothing  to  do,  because 
you  weredesired,  when  we  ourselves  did  not  desire  you  ?  to  re- 
proach with  contumelious  and  opprobrious  langu^e,  and  in 
a  printed  book,  the  supreme  mi^isti'ucy  of  the  English  nation. 
when,  according  to  the  authority'  end  power  that  they  are  in- 
trusted with,  they  do  but  theirduiy  within  theirownjurii^diction, 
and  all  this  without  the  least  iiijuiT  or  pio vocation  from  them  f 
^fbr  they  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  there  was  such  a  man 
in  the*oi'ldasyou.)    And  I  piay  by  whom  wi'reyuu  desired  V 
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By  your  wife,  I  BupjoBG,  who,  they  say,  exercises  a,  kingly 
right  anil  jurisdiction  over  you ;  and  nheaever  she  has  e 
miuil  to  it  (as  Fulvia  is  mtule  to  epeak  in  that  obscone  epigram, 
that  you  collected  some  eentoes  out  of,  page  320)  orieB,  "  Kithei 
write,  or  lot  us  figlit ; "  that  made  you  write  pGrha]is,  lest  the 
signal  should  be  given.  Or  were  yon  asked  by  Charles  the 
younger,  and  that  profligate  gong  of  vagabond  courtiers,  and 
like  a  Hecond  Balaam  colled  upon  by  another  Bolok  to  restore 
a  desporute  cause  by  ill  writing,  that  was  lost  by  ill  lighting? 
That  may  be ;  but  there  is  this  dilfbrence,  for  he  was  a  wise 
understundiiig  man,  and  rid  upon  an  ass  that  could  speak,  to 
ourse  the  j>eople  of  God  *.  thou  tu't  a  very  talkative  ase  thysolf , 
and  rid  by  a  woman,  and  being  sun-ouuded  with  the  healed 
heads  of  the  bishops,  that  heretofore  thou  bodst  wouuded, 
thou  seemeat  to  represent  that  beast  in  the  Bevelatiou.  But 
they  say,  tbat  a  little  after  you  had  written  this  book  you  re- 
pented of  what  you  had  done.  It  is  well,  if  it  be  so,  and  to 
make  your  repentance  public,  I  think  the  best  course  that  you 
can  take  will  be,  for  this  long  book  that  yon  have  writ,  to  take 
a  halter,  and  make  one  loug  letter  of  yourself.  Bo  Judaa 
Iscariot  repented,  to  whom  you  are  like;  and  that  young 
Chftiies  knew,  which  made  him  send  you  the  purse,  Judas's 
badge ;  for  he  had  heard  before,  and  found  afterward  by 
eiperienoe,  that  you  were  an  apostate  and  a  devil  Judas  be- 
trayed Clirist  himself  and  you  boti'ay  his  church ;  you  have 
taught  heretotore,  that  bishops  were  autichristiau,  and  you 
ore  now  revolted  to  their  party.  You  now  uudertake  the  de- 
feooa  of  their  cause,  whom  formerly  yon  damned  fa  the  pit  of 
hell.  Christ  delifered  all  men  from  bondage,  and  you  endea- 
vour to  enslave  all  mankind.  Never  question,  since  you  have 
been  such  a  villain  to  Giod  himself  bis  ohurch,  and  all  man- 
kind in  general,  but  that  the  same  fate  attends  yon  that  befell 
your  equal,  out  of  despair  rather  than  repentance,  to  be  weary 
of  your  life,  and  hang  yourself,  and  burst  asunder  as  he  did ; 
and  to  Bend  beforehwid  that  faithless  and  treacherous  con- 
science of  yours,  that  railing  conscience  at  good  and  holymon, 
to  that  place  of  torment  that  is  prepared  for  you,"     And  now 
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ove  recapitulutiDU  of  tUe  crimes  of  Chsrleg  L,  indwhicb 
deamiuialious  ngoinst  his  Jefonder,  it  ia  nnneceaBsiy  to  o 

I  refer  the  reodur  to  the  EikoDokl&Btea,  imd  to  m;  notes 
TownrdB  paor  Salmnsius,  Milton  is  mgnh   loo   iien»  h< 

<D  of  bia  Horki  smue  tie  diimisses  him  inlo  Ihiit  wnim  vej 
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I  think,  through  God'e  assistance,  I  have  6nished  the  work  1  I 
iiLidertoolf,  to  wit,  the  defence  of  the  noble  actions  of  n 
trymen  at  home  and  abroad,  agMnst  the  raging  a 
madness  of  this  distracted  sopbiater ;  and  the  asserting  of  the 
common  rights  of  the  people  against  the  unjust  dnmination  of 
kings,  not  out  of  any  hatred  to  kings,  but  tyrants;  nor  have  I 
purpOBelyleft  unanswered  any  one  ailment  alleged  by  my 
adversary,  nor  any  one  example  or  authority  quoted  by  him, 
that  eeemed  to  have  any  force  in  it,  or  the  least  colour  of  an 
argument.  Perhaps  I  have  been  guilty  rather  of  the  other 
extreme,  of  replying  to  some  of  his  fooleries  and  trifles,  as  if 
they  were  solid  argninents,  and  thereby  may  seem  to  have 
attributed  more  to  them  than  they  deserved.  One  thing  yet 
remams  to  be  done,  nhich  perhaps  is  of  the  greatest  concern 
of  all,  and  that  is,  that  you,  my  countrymen,  refute  this  ad- 
versary of  yours  yourselves,  which  I  do  not  see  any  other 
means  of  your  aficcttng,  than  by  a  constant  endeavour  to  outdo 
all  men's  bad  words  by  your  own  good  deeds.  When  yoii 
laboured  under  more  sorts  of  oppression  than  one,  you  betook 
yourselves  to  God  for  I'efuge,  and  be  was  graciously  pleased 
to  hear  your  most  earnest  prayer  and  desires.  He  has  glo- 
riously delivered  you,  the  first  of  nations,  from  the  two  greatest 
mischiefs  of  this  life,  and  moat  pernicious  to  virtue,  tyranny 
and  superstition ;  he  has  endued  you  with  greatness  of  mind 
to  be  the  first  of  mankind,  who  after  having  conquered  their 
own  king,  and  having  had  him  delivered  inlo  their  hands,  have 
not  scrupled  to  condemn  him  Judicially,  and,  pursuant  to  that 
semence  of  condemnation,  to  put  him  to  death.  After  the  per- 
forming so  glorious  an  action  as  this,  you  ought  to  do  nothing 

:»  which  cDnaaTenialiatB  are  ton  apt  to  cODHif^  ihcir  odrensriei.  Of  eoarae 
we  are  noi  lo  undenland  our  author  too  seriously;  he  could  joke  at  timea, 
grimlj,  it  is  true,  but  jet  he  could  joke;  and  the  compsrisDn  of  Salmaaiiu 
(0  Judai  Iscarioi  ia  oae  of  thoK  hanh  pleaaantriei  in  wMch  none  but  a  vche- 
raent  and  ener^tic  maa  could  indulge,  liste  in  life  Milton  eiidentlf  expe- 
rienced legtEi  for  the  vannlh  into  which  he  wm  betisjed,  while  vritiag 
thiii  hook.  But  men  of  ainc^ily  and  high  piindplea,  who  are  eanteit  iu 
their  love  of  liberty,  and  readj  to  da  and  sufTer  alt  things  for  its  aake, 
are  easily  betrayed  into  excesHS  while  aimbating  for  tlie  principle  Ihej 
love.  The  foreign  sophist,  hired  to  advocnte  the  cause  of  tyranny  hy  ■ 
hundred  Jacobuses,  muisl  necessarily  have  appeared  an  idiouj  mid  con- 
temptible person  in  the  eyes  of  HlUtan,  who,  though  afterwards  rewarded 
by  the  t^titudc  of  his  country,  voluntarily  undertook  iu  defence,  and  >~ 
quired  no  lECompcose  but  the  cunsviuusneta  of  liaviog  dotia  well — En. 
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that  is  mean  and  iiiile,  r>ot  so  much  as  to  think  of,  much  less 
to  do,  anychmg  but  wtiiit  is  great  and  siiblimG.  Which  to 
attain  to,  this  is  your  only  way  :  as  yoa  have  subdued  your 
enemieB  tn  the  field,  so  to  make  appear,  that  nnanned,  and 
in  the  highest  outward  peace  and  tranquillity,  yoa  of  all 
mankind  are  best  able  to  subdue  ambition,  avarice,  the  love 
of  riches,  and  can  best  avoid  the  corruptions  that  pros- 
perity is  apt  to  introduce,  {which  generally  subdue  and  tri- 
umph over  other  nations,]  to  shew  as  great  justice,  tem- 
perance, and  moderation  in  the  maintaining  your  liberty, 
as  you  have  shewn  courage  in  freeing  yourselves  from 
slavery.  These  are  the  only  arguments,  by  which  you  will 
be  able  to  evince,  that  you  are  not  such  persons  as  this 
fellow  represents  you— Traitors,  Robbers,  Murderers,  Par- 
ricides, Madmen  ;  that  you  did  ,not  put  your  king  to  death 
out  of  any  ambitious  design,  or  a  desire  of  invading  the 
rights  of  others;  not  out  of  any  seditious  principles  or  sinister 
ends ;  that  it  was  not  an  act  of  fiiry  or  madness ;  but  thai 
it  was  wholly  out  of  love  to  your  liberty,  your  religion,  to 
justice,  virtue,  and  your  country,  that  you  punished  a 
tyrant.  But  if  it  should  fall  out  otherwise,  (which  God 
forbid,)  if  as  you  have  been  valiant  in  war,  you  should 
grow  debauched  in  peace,  you  thai  have  had  such  visible  de- 
monstrations of  the  goodness  of  God  to  yourselves,  and  his 
wrath  against  your  enemies  ;  and  that  you  should  not  have 
learned  by  so  eminent,  so  remarkable  an  example  before 
your  eyes,  to  fear  God,  and  work  righteousness;  for  ray 
part,  I  shall  easily  grant  and  confess  (tor  I  cannot  deny  it) 
whatever  ill  men  may  speak  or  think  of  you,  to  be  very 
true.  And  you  will  find  in  a  little  time,  that  God's  dis- 
pleasure against  you  will  be  greater  than  it  has  been  against  j 
your  adversaries,  greater  than  his  grace  and  favour  has  been  | 
to  yourselves,  which  yoa  have  had.  larger  experience  of  tha 
any  other  nation  under  heaven. 
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THE  SECOND 
J)EFENOE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 

AGAINST  AN  ANONYMOUS  LIBEL, 


"ina  ROiiL  BLOOD  CBYINO  TO  HEAVEN  FOR  VENOBASCB  OS  T 
ENGLISH  PARJllOIDES," 


When  the  reply  to  Ssloiasius  made  ia  appearance,  a  kind  of  Mapn 
teems  lo  lisve  seized  upno  the  defeaden  of  absaluie  mnosrchf  (braughout 
Europe.  IVIillon  wan  ao  much  of  an  orator,  nad  so  skilluU}'  and  succew- 
fullr  roased  (he  passions  of  the  European  public,  that  no  man  nf  character 
OF  poliEicsl  eminence  wmiM  sully  his  own  tcpnlatioti  by  attacking  him. 
It  «B>  jelt  that  he  had  the  good  seoie  and  pasiionate  predilections  of  man- 
Idud  on  his  side.  Already  was  the  dawn  breaking  upon  ChriMoidinn  o! 
that  great  (lay,  the  noon  of  which  has  not  yet  arrived.  And  Milton,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  political  propigsndiM,  was  making  in  his  works  the  tone  of 
the  cisiliwd  world,  rousing  the  Oermanj  and  the  French,  the  Italiajii  and 
the  Spaniards  to  ihaka  oiF  tbo  yoke  of  centuriei  and  asKrt  their  libaiy. 
He  imagined  he  saw  Ibsm  rising  and  girding  their  loins  fur  the  great 
enterpciae.  But  it  wan  imagination  cmly.  It  required  two  centuriM 
more  of  thought  and  toil  to  imbue  the  public  mind  of  ChriitEndom  with 
the  love  of  liberty,  to  awaken  it  to  the  coraciousneffl  of  its  birthright,  and  to 
confirm  it  in  tile  belief,  that  to  he  subject  to  despotic  authority  is  to  be  alto- 
gether faise  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

But  if  no  man  of  ability  or  respectable  character  stepped  forward  in 
defence  of  the  kings  of  those  days,  there  were  not  wanting  miserable 
Btribbler^  who,  for  money,  would  prop  up  any  tyrant.  Salmasiui  had  not 
tbund  bin  account  in  composing  lumbering  pmnphlets  for  Charles  II.  On 
the  contrary,  he  bad  forfeited  his  claim  to  tlie  praise  of  judgment  and 
moderation,  and  an  honest  attachment  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  rdigioui 
liberty,  and  bad  Iwen  overwhelmed  with  contempt  and  obloquy  fiir  hii 
signal  failure.  From  psraona  of  his  class  therefore,  no  aid  was  to  be  e»- 
pectod  by  the  wandering  Stuarts.  At  length,  however,  a  man  was  fimnd 
who,  under  the  shelta  of  a  false  name,  consented  Co  brave  the  mdignatioa 
of  Milton  and  the  scorn  of  the  English  naiion.  This  uas  an  obacun 
cleteyman  of  the  name  of  Dumoulin,  who,  assisted  by  jtlenander  More, 
a  Scotchman  Htiled  in  France,  pnt  fbrward  a  s«:oDd  attack  on  the  English 
Commonwealth,  the  judges  who  had  sentenced  Cbarlea  Stuart  to  an  igao- 
minioiu  death,  and  Milton  who  had  defended  that  act. 

Further  than  th«  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  causes 
which  produced  the  Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England.  With  the 
exception  of  Salmoslus,  there  is  not  one  of  Milton's  adversaries  who  da« 
not  owe  the  place  he  occupies,  such  as  it  is,  in  history,  to  the  contemptuous 
notice  of  tile  great  poet.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate  fi- 
1  Ihal  such  men  enisled,  and  bud  the  lonerity  lostMig  the  Eogh'sh  n 
tA.li J  1^:,..^  „t  (he  „n,5  linje^  ^^^  it  is  to  IbiN  foci   we  owe  tlje 
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more  sgraable  ihui  Ii 
dered  fasiidioui  by  iheir  owr 


^endid  enrnpnticinru  called  the  Fini  lod  Scund  T)e!a>i:Bi.  lu  tlic  fbrmer 
Uillan  doea  not  enter  into  [letnotuit  dciails.^f  But  in  the  laiur  he  is  driven 
br  the  malice  of  hii  enemies  to  Uke  a  retiapecl  of  the  evEOU  of  bis  lile, 
to  explain  and  justify  the  ntoiiva  of  his  canduct,  and  to  sit,  sasjt  were,  in 
judgment  on  same  oC  the  tnodt  illuBlTioiu  of  his  crnteniporaiiea.  J 

For  this  leason  the  Second  Defence  tmij  be  t^arded  a»  Bmoiie  the  moat 
interestitig  of  Millon'i  Prose  M'oTka.  Tiualed  it  no  doubt  ia  in  part)  by 
lierce  iienonalitiei,  and  by  outbreaks  of  implacable  resentmetii  agaiiei  the 
enemiei  of  the  Common  irealth  and  hta  unn.  But  these  burets  of  pasBlon, 
much  lea)  out  of  place  tliHt  iliiuii  ■  faieh  disliguie  the  Fint  DeHuite,  ictve  at 
political  declamaiion.  Notliiog  a 
lan  apeak  of  himself  Some,  ren- 
inityj  often  affect  to  blame  writeni 
respecting  (hemselves,  their  feelings,  their  ojiTmorta, 
of  theit  livea.  But  no  man  is  worthy  of  these  coniidencea 
not  kaov  hov  to  apprecitte  them.  We  are  all  vain,  whelhei  wr 
reveal  it  to  the  world  or  xnt,  and  the  vititiest  po-haps  are  those  who  put  cht 
thickest  mask  upon  their  feelingn.  AlGlon  had  br  loo  much  self-reliance 
and  was  too  buayaDt  and  expansive  Co  mumble  anathemas  to  himselli  and 
refuse  to  make  the  world  a  viineis  of  the  anger  he  felt  at  being  aspenei 
and  calumniated.  Proud  of  his  own  getiius,  and  of  the  celebrity  it  had 
act|uired  hitn,  he  speaks  frankly  of  himself  and  of  his  glory,  dilates 
witli  eitraordinary  delight  on  the  mighty  audience,  consisting  of  the  whole 
clvihied  world,  which  he  had  the  honour  to  address,  and  commemDrates 
the  tumultuous  applause  with  which  his  eloquence  was  greeted  by  mankind. 
In  (he  eoiirse  of  hts  wnrli,  he  finds  it  neceHsory  for  bis  purpose  to  deli- 
neate the  characters  of  the  principal  n^ictdes  and  patriots  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Cromwell,  Biadshaw,  Hcetwood,  and  others.  I  have  elsewhere 
remarked  on  the  extraordinary  felicity  he  displays  in  this  part  of  the  un- 
dertaking; with  what  wit  he  opens  to  jfou  the  inteUectual  peculiaiities  of 
the  men;  how  he  exalts  their  virtues;  how  he  investigates  their  claims 
to  admiration,  and  throws  out  their  moral  grandeur  into  stronger  relief. 
CUretidon,  it  is  well  known,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  introduction  1» 
his  Hisuiry,  draws  elaborate  tharacters  of  those  who  art  to  figutc  in  the 
course  of  it;  and  there  a  undoubtedly  no  part  of  bin  ninative  which  we 
read  with  so  much  pleasure.  Vet,  in  my  opinion,  Milton  succeeds  in  de- 
scribing the  internal  organisation  of  men  much  better  then  he.  That  this 
is  not  the  received  notion,  I  am  aware ;  but  il  ia  easy,  without  suspfctlng 
IHilton  of  inferiority,  (o  explain  the  reason  why  lie  bos  produced  an  inftrior 
effect  upon  the  publjc  mind.  ■^Clarendon,  after  the  Kesttu'ation,  bdonged  to 
ihedominont  parly,  among  whom  there  exinted  the  most  bitter  prejudices, 
for  indulging  which,  they  had  many  reasons  against  Millon,  and  the  Puritan? 
gencvlly.  Besides,  history  in  itself  in  always  more  popular  than  oratory, 
arri  English  more  popular  than  Lotln.  While  it  became  therefore  the 
Eishion  to  read  and  laud  (Tlorendon,  it  became  equally  the  fiishiun  to  n^leei 
and  disparage  Jililion.  Ai  present,  the  tables  may  be  said  to  be  turned, 
since,  at  least,  ten  thousand  are  now  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  poet,  for 
one  who  toils  through  the  lumbering  pages  of  the  historian  ;  and  tiie  pro- 
bability is,  that  even  the  Prose  Works  of  Millon  will  acquire  popularity 
M  liberalism  increases,  and  tyrannical  doctrines  are  dapised  and  thrust  inw 
the  background. 
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A  GRATEFUL  recullection  of  tbo  divine  goodneae  is  the  firel 
of  buman  obligations ;  and  extraordinary  favours  demand 
mnre  solemn  and  devout  acknowledgments :  wilh  such  ac- 
knowledpmentB  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  betfin  this  work.  First, 
because  I  was  born  at  a  time  wben  ttie  vir[ue  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  far  exceedinp;  tliatof  their  pi'ogenilors  in  greatness 

I  of  soul  and  vigour  of  enterprise,  having  invoked  Heaven  to 
witness  the  justice  of  tbeir  cause,  and  been  clearly  governed 

'  by  its  directions,  has  succeeded  in  dcliverirtg  the  comnion- 
wealth  from  the  most  grievous  tyranny,  and  religion  from 
the  nioBi  ignominious  degradation.  And  next,  because  vcbcD 
ibcre  suddenly  arose  many  who,  as  is  ucual  with  the  vulgar, 
basely  calumniated  the  most  illustrious  achievements,  and 
when  one  eminent  above  the  rest,  inflated  with  literary  pride, 
and  the  zealous  applauses  of  bis  partisans,  had  in  a  H^nda- 

^oua  publication,  which  was  particularly  levellal  agmnst  me, 
^efariously  undertaken  to  plead  the  cause  ol'  dcBpotiam,  I, 
who  was  neither  deemed  unequal  to  so  renowned  an  adver- 
sary, nor  to  BO  great  a  subject,  was  particularly  selected  by 
the  deliverers  of  our  country,  and  by  the  general  suflrage 
of  the  public,  openly  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  English 
nation,  and  consequently  of  liberty  itself.     Lastly,  because  in 
a  matter  of  so  much  moment,  and  which  excited  such  ar- 
dent expectations,  I  did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  nor  the 
opinions  of  my  feliow-citizens ;  while  men  of  learning  and 
eminence  abroad  Itonoured  me  with  unmingled  approbation ; 
while  I  obtained  such  a  victory  over  my  opponent,  that  not- 
withstanding his  unparalleled  assurance,  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  field  with  liis  courage  broken  and  his  reputation 
lost;    and  for  the  three  years  which  he  lived  afterwardsf  j 
much  us  he  menaced  and  furiously  as  he  raved,  he  gave  me  J 
no  further  trouble,  except  that  he  procured  the  paltry  pid  o^ 
eome  despicable  hirelings,  and  subo'-ned  some  of  hia  silljil 
And  extravagant  admirei-s,  to  suiiport  him  under  the  weigHS 
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of  the  unexpected  and  recent  disgrace  vrhicb  he  had  espe- 
rienceU.  This  will  immediately  appear.  Such  are  ' 
signal  favours  which  I  aaci-ibe  to  the  divine  beneficence, 
which  1  thought  it  right  devoutly  to  commemorate,  not  only 
that  I  might  discharge  a.  debt  of  gratitude,  hut  particularly 
because  they  seem  auspicious  to  the  success  of  my  pi'cseot 
undertaking.  For  who  is  there,  who  does  not  identify  the 
honour  of  his  country  wiih  his  own  ?  And  what  can  con- 
duce more  to  the  beauty  or  glory  of  one's  country,  than  the 
recovery,  not  only  of  its  civiFbut  its  religious  libej'ty?  And 
what  nation  or  state  ever  obtained  both,  by  more  successlil 
or  more  valorous  exertion?  For  iortLtude  is  seen  resplen- 
dent, not  only  in  the  field  of  battle  and  amid  the  clash  of 
anoB,  but  displays  its  enei^y  under  every  difficulty  and 
against  every  assailant.  Those  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
are  the  objects  of  our  admiration,  employed  hardly  any  other 
virtue  in  the  extirpation  of  tyrants,  than  that  love  of  liberty 
which  made  them  prompt  in  seizing  the  sword,  and  gave 
them  sti'etigth  to  use  it  With  iacuity  they  accomplished 
the  undertaking,  amid  the  general  shout  of  praise  and  jov; 
nor  did  they  engage  in  the  attempt  so  much  as  an  cnterpriso 
of  perilous  and  doubtful  issue,  as  in  a  contest  the  moat  glori- 
ous in  which  virtue  oonld  be  signalized;  which  infailibl* 
led  to  present  recompence ;  which  bound  their  broHs  with 
wreaths  of  laurel,  and  consigned  their  mcmoi^es  to  immortal 
fame.  For  as  yet,  tyrants  were  not  beheld  with  a  supersti- 
tious reverence ;  as  yet  they  were  not  regarde<l  with  tender^ 
ness  and  complacency,  as  the  vicegerents  or  defiuties  of 
Christ,  as  ihey  have  suddenly  professed  to  lie;  as  yet  the 
vulgar,  etupified  by  the  subtle  ■nisuistry  of  the  priest,  had 
not  degenerated  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  more  gross  than 
that  which  disgraces  the  most  senseless  ualives  of  Hiij- 
dostan.  For  these  make  miaohlevous  demons,  whose  malice 
tliey  cannot  resist,  the  objects  of  their  religious  adoratioD : 
while  those  elevate  impotent  tyianis,  in  order  to  shield  them 
from  destruction,  into  the  rank  of  gods  ;  and,  to  iheir  own 
cost,  consecrate  the  pests  of  the  human  race.*     But  against 

■  I  have  BomevhErE  ehe,  I  believe,  in  Ihe  coune  of  these  ooie^  rcTerci^  tu 
the  fiunouB  liaea  of  Pope— 

'^  Who  first  tBuglit  «oul!t  eiulaied  and  renlms  andune 
TheeooiuiouirDitliofmsQT  made  tor  one  ? 
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lh(B  dark  array  of  long-received  opinions,  supersdtiont 
lo(]n_y,  and  fears,  which  some  dread  even  more  than  thi 
enemy  himself,  tlie  English  had  lo  contend ;  and  all  thia, 
under  the  light  of  belter  information,  and  favoured  by  an 
impulse  from  above,  they  overcame  with  such  singular  en- 
thusiasm and  bravery,  that,  great  as  were  the  numbers  on- 
gaged  in  the  contest,  the  grandeur  of  coneeption,  and  lofti- 
ness of  spirit  which  were  nniversallv  displayed,  merited  for 
each  individual  more  than  a  mediocnty  of  fame;  and 
Britain,  which  was  formeriy  styled  the  hol-bed  of  tyranny, 
I  will  hcreaficr  deserve  to  be  celebrated  for  endless  ages,  as  a 
soil  most  genial  io  the  growth  of  liberty.  During  the 
mighty  stru^le,  no  anarchy,  no  licenliousneag  was  seen;  no 
illusions  of  glory,  no  extravagant  emulation  of  the  ancients 
inflamed  them  with  a  thirst  for  ideal  liberty;  but  the  rec- 
titude of  their  lives,  and  the  eobrietj  of  their  habits,  taught 
them  the  only  true  and  safe  road  to  real  liberty ;  and  they 
took  up  arms  only  to  defend  the  sanctity  of  the  laws  and  the 
rights  of  conscience.  Relying  on  the  divine  assistance,  they 
used  every  ijonourable  exertion  to  break  the  yoke  of  slavery ; 
of  the  praise  of  which,  though  I  claim  no  share  to  myself, 
yet  I  can  easily  repel  any  charge  which  may  he  adduced 
ngains-t  tn^,  either  of  want  of  courage,  or  want  of  zeal. 
For  though  I  did  not  participate  in  the  toils  or  dangers 
of  the   war,   yet   I    was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a 


And  gods  orconqueron,  ^Ibvci  ol'eubjecD  made." 

At  aU  periods  of  llie  world's  hlslory,  supraydtion  >tid  dopotisn  have  atnicld. 
mankind  in  companj.  And  the  reason  ia  plain.  The  aame  veaknen  of 
mind  which  leads  la  the  adoration  of  &lBe  goAi  or  idols,  and  anlqecn  men 
10  Ihe  empire  of  impostors  in  relif^on,  inducea  them  lo  submit  to  (jrani^ 
and  even  to  glory  in  their  own  banetias  and  humiliation  ;  thus,  (hiooghaat 
the  civiliied  world,  we  conalanlly  behold  large  clanes  of  individual*  who 
imagine  Ihpy  acnuire  mme  small  share  of  dignity  by  servilely  upholding  the 
claims  of  ati  oligarchy  which  oppresses  and  iicomi  them.  In  MlltonV  eyes, 
there  was  not  a  more  dcBplmble  creature  upon  earth  than  the  penori  who 
worships  rank  and  titles,  and  conceives  there  ii  some  merit  in  tieing  in  un- 
doubting  slava  Bui  the  race  of  believers  m  the  virtue  of  birth  will  never 
be  exlini:!,  as  they  consist  of  all  that  numerous  class  who  have  neither  in- 
tellect, nor  ktiowledEe,  nor  understanding,  nor  refinemenl  to  recommend 
thejn,  but  entirely  depend  for  distinction  on  their  accidetital  relatioti  to  men 
Of  property  or  family  pretensions,  though  an  what  their  fkmitifi  achictod 
hfsiarj-  ia  complelely  silent.— En. 
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service  not  less  hazardous  to  myself  and  more  beneficial 
to  my  fellow-citizens;  nor,  in  the  adverae  turns  of  onr 
ftfiairs,  did  I  ever  betray  any  symptoms  of  pusillanimity 
end  dejection;  or  show  myself  more  afraid  than  became 
me  of  mj'.ice  or  of  deaili :  For  since  from  my  youlh 
1  was  devoted  to  the  [lureuits  of  literature,  and  Diy  mind 
had  always  been  stronger  tlian  my  body,  I  did  not  court 
the  labours  of  &  camp,  in  which  any  common  person 
would  have  been  of  more  service  than  myself,  but  resorted 
to  that  employment  in  wbieh  n)y  exertions  were  likely  to 
be  of  most  avail.  Tims,  with  llie  better  part  of  my  frame 
I  contributed  as  mnoh  as  possible  to  the  good  of  my  country, 
and  to  the  success  of  tlie  glorions  cause  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged;  and  I  thought  that  if  God  willed  the  success  of  such 
glorious  achievemenls,  it  was  equally  agreeable  to  his  will 
that  there  should  be  others  by  whom  those  achievements 
shuuld  he  recorded  with  dignity  and  elegance;  and  that  the 
truth,  which  had  been  defended  by  arms,  sliould  also  be  de- 
fended by  reason ;  which  is  the  best  and  only  legitimate 
means  of  defending  it.  Hence,  while  I  applaud  those  who 
were  victorious  in  the  field,  I  will  not  complain  of  the  pro- 
vince which  was  assigned  me ;  but  rather  congratulate  myself 
upon  it,  and  thank  tiie  Author  of  all  good  for  having  placed 
me  in  a  station,  wliich  may  be  an  object  of  envy  to  others 
rather  than  of  regrel  to  myself  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  make  any  vain  or  arrogant  comparisons,  or  to  speak  osten- 
tBtiously  oi  myself;  but,  in  a  cause  so  great  and  glorious,  and 
particularly  on  an  occasion  when  I  am  called  by  the  general 
Bufirage  to  defend  the  very  defenders  of  that  cause,  I  can 
hardly  refrain  from  assuming  a  more  lofty  and  swelling  tone 
than  the  simplicity  of  an  exordiam  may  seem  to  justify  :  and 
much  as  I  may  be  surpassed  in  the  powers  of  eloquence  and 
copiousness  of  diction,  by  the  illustrious  orators  of  antiquity, 
yet  the  subject  of  which  I  treat  was  never  surpassed  in  any 
age,  in  dignity,  or  in  interest.  It  has  excited  such  general 
and  such  ardent  expectation,  tbat  I  imagine  myself  not  in  the 
Jorum  or  on  the  rostra,  surrounded  only  by  the  people  of 
Athens  or  of  Konje,  but  about  to  address  in  this,  as  I  did  in 
my  former  Defence,  the  whole  collective  body  of  people,  cities, 
states,  and  councils  of  the  wiee  and  eminent,  through  the  wide 
espanse  of  anxious  and  listening  Eurojie.     1  seem  ta  bi^tsc^. 


I 
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aa  from  a  towering  height,  the  far  estenUeJ  tracts  of  aea  nnd 
land,  and  innumerable  crowds  of  epeotators,  betraving  in  their 
looks  the  hveliest  interest,  and  sanations  tlie  most  congenial 
with  my  own.  Here  I  behold  the  eWut  and  manly  prowess 
of  the  Germans  disdainingservilude ;  there  the  generous  and 
lively  impetuoji^  of  the  French ;  on  this  side,  the  calm  and 
stalely  valour  of  the  Spaniard ;  on  that,  the  composed  and 
wary  magnanimity  of  the  Italian.  Of  all  the  lovers  of  liberty 
and  virtue,  the  magnanimous  and  the  wise,  in  whatever  qnartei 
they  may  be  found,  some  secretly  favour,  othere  openly  ap- 
prove; some  greet  me  with  conEralulationa  and  applause; 
others,  who  had  long  been  proot  against  conviction,  at  last 
yield  themselves  captive  to  the  force  of  truth.  Surrounded 
by  congregated  multitudes,  I  now  imagine  that,  from  the 
columns  of  Hercules  lo  the  Indian  Ocean,  I  behold  tbe  na- 
tions of  the  eai-tii  recovering  that  liberty  which  they  ao  long 
had  lost  ;*  and  that  the  people  of  this  island  are  transporting 
to  other  countries  a  plant  of  more  beneficial  <jua]ities,  and 
more  noble  growth,  than  that  which  Triptolemus  is  reported 
to  have  carried  from  region  to  region  ;  that  they  are  dissemi- 
nating the  blessings  of  civilization  and  freedom  among  cities, 
kingdoms,  and  nations.  Nor  shall  I  approach  unknown,  nor 
perhaps  unloved,  if  it  be  told  that  I  am  the  same  oerson  wlio 

•  This  passage,  written  (wo  hundred  jeais  ago,  describes  in  a  vivid 
maimer  (he  prraenc  ilale  of  Chri^cendoni,  vhea  the  leavcD  af  freedom,  bor- 
rowed otiginailj  from  this  country,  appears  to  be  fermenting  and  swelling 
DO  CToy  lidu.  Milton  would  have  earnestly  rejoiced  to  see  wlial  wo  witnea, 
though  he  would  also  have  shaied  our  Boliciiuda  that  the  eiid  should  be 
tuUweiBble  10  the  bc^nning.  At  the  period  tn  which  he  wrote,  thestiuggle 
fijT  celigiooa  liberty  was  in  progros,  which  led,  hy  a  netessary  consequence, 
lo  effoHa  iD  fevDur  of  civil  fre^om ;  hut  his  enthusiasm  would  have  beer 
eoDsidetably  checked  could  he  hKve  foreseen  that  it  would  take  two  centuries 
to  give  effect  to  (he  principle*  lo  which  the  example  of  Great  Britaitk  then 
gave  currency  among  the  wiM  and  great  of  all  naliona.  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi, 
did  beflwehim  Niccolo  flischiavelli,  had  laboured  lo  implant  in  the  mind  of 
Italy  the  love  of  national  and  individual  independence ;  but  they  were  toil- 
ing, as  it  were.durii)R  Ihenight,for  tbe  very  dawn  of  Italian  emancipation  had 
not  then  broken  upon  Europe^  In  some  measure,  perhaps,  their  writing^ 
alowly  dreulaling  and  operating  inscnaibly,  may  be  said  to  have  pro- 
duct the  Dluminaiion  we  now  witness,  for  no  man  under  a  tyrannical  goveni- 
ment  could  read  the  History  of  riorence,  [he  Diiicourses  on  Livy,  the  Hi» 
tory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  (he  Itighta  of  Sovereigns  and  Subjeoi 
without  experienring  that  fierc*  indignation  against  despotism,  apiritual  v 
temporal,  which  lias  led  to  the  present  condition  of  things  in  Europe,—" 
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aged  in  single-tombat  ilial  fierce  aiivooale  of  despotiBm  ; 

tDen  reputed  invincible  in  (he  opinion  uf  many,  and  in 
his  own  conceit ;  who  insolently  challenged  us  and  our 
armies  to  the  comliat;  bat  whom,  wliile  I  repelled  his  viru- 
lence, I  Bilenced  with  his  own  weapons  ;  and  over  whom,  if  I 
may  trust  to  the  opinions  of  impartial  judges,  I  gained  a  com- 
plete and  glorious  victoi'y.  That  this  is  the  plain  anvamished 
fact  appears  from  this :  that,  ailer  the  most  iiobli.  queen  of 
Sweden,  than  whom  there  neither  is  nor  ever  was  a  personage 
.  more  attached  to  literature  and  to  learned  men,  had  inviled 
Salmasius  or  Salmasia  (for  to  which  sex  he  belonged  is  a  mat- 
ter of  uncertainty)  to  her  court,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction,  my  Defence  suddenly  surprised  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  security.  It  was  generally  read,  and  by  the 
queen  among  the  rest,  who,  attentive  to  the  dignity  of  her 
station,  let  the  stranger  experience  no  diminution  of  hei' former 
kindness  and  munificence.  Bui:,  with  respect  to  the  rest,  if  I 
may  assert  what  has  been  often  told,  and  was  matter  of  public 
notoriety,  such  a  change  was  instantly  efiected  in  the  public 
sentiment,  that  he,  who  hut  yesterday  flourished  in  the  highest 
'    ;ree  of  favour,  Beeraed  to-day  to  wither  in  neglect ;  and 

n  alier  receiving  permission  to  depart,  he  left  it  doubtful 
among  many  whether  he  were  more  honoured  when  he  came, 
or  more  disgraced  when  he  went  away  ;  and  even  in  other 
places  it  is  clear,  that  it  occasioned  no  small  loss  to  his  reputa- 
tion ;  and  all  this  I  have  mentioned,  not  from  any  fiitile  mo- 
tives of  vanity  or  ostentation,  but  that  I  miglit  clearly  show,  as 
1  pi'Opbsed  in  the  beginning,  what  momentous  reasons  I  had 
for  commencing  this  work  with  an  effusion  of  gratitude  to  the 
Father  of  the  universe.  Such  a  preface  was  most  honourable 
and  appropriate,  in  which  I  might  prove,  by  an  enumeration 
of  particulars,  that  I  had  not  been  without  my  share  ot  human 
misery ;  but  that  I  had,  at  the  same  time,  experienced  sin- 
gular marks  of  the  divine  regard;  that  in  topics  of  the  highest  i 
concern,  themost  connected  with  the  exigencies  of  my  country, 
and  the  most  beneficial  to  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  the 
supreme  wisdom  and  beneficence  had  invigorated  and  enlai^d 
my  faculties,  to  defend  the  dearest  interests,  not  merely  of  one 
people,  but  of  the  whole  human  race,  against  the  enemies  of 
human  liberty  ;  as  it  were  in  a  full  concourse  of  all  the  nations 
on  the  earth:  and  I  again  invoke  the  same  Almighty  Being, 
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that  I  may  still  be  able  with  the  same  integrity,  the  same  dili- 
gence, and  the  same  success,  to  defend  those  actinna  nbicO 
liavc  been  so  gloriously  achieved  ;  while  I  vindicate  the  au- 
thors as  well  as  myself,  whose  name  has  been  associated  with 
theirs,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  honour  as  di^race,  from 
unmerited  ignominy  and  reproach  ;  but  if  there  are  any,  who 
think  that  it  would  have  been  betttr  to  have  passed  over  these 
in  ailciit  contempt,  I  should  agree  with  them,  if  they  had  bt^n 
dispersed  only  among  those  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  our  principlesand  our  conduct :  but,  how  were  strangers 
to  discover  the  false  assertions  of  our  adversariijs?  When  pr'o- 
per  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  vindication  as  exten- 
sive as  the  calumny,  I  think  that  they  will  eease  to  think  ill  of 
us,  and  thnt  he  will  he  ashamed  of  the  falsehoods  which  be  has 
promulgated ;  but,  if  be  be  past  the  feelin^  of  shame,  we  may 
then  well  leave  bim  to  conlempL  I  should  sooner  have  pre- 
pai'ed  an  answer  to  his  invective,  if  he  had  not  entrenched  hint, 
self  in  unfounded  rumours  and  frequent  denunciations  that 
Sulinasius  was  labouringat  the  anvil,  andfabricattng  new  libels 
against  ua,  which  would  soon  make  their  appearance;  by 
which  he  obtained  only  a  'short  delay  of  vengeance  and  of 
punishment ;  for  I  thought  it  right  to  reserve  my  whole 
strength  unimpaired  against  the  more  potent  adversEiry.  But 
the  conflict  between  me  and  Salmasius  is  now  finally  lermi- 
natod  by  his  death ;  and  I  will  not  write  gainst  the  dead; 
nor  will  I  reproach  him  with  the  loss  ot  life  as  he  did 
me  with  the  loss  of  sight ;  though  there  are  some,  who  im- 
pute his  deatli  to  the  penetrating  severity  of  my  striciui'es, 
which  he  rendered  only  the  more  sharp  by  his  endeavours 
to  resist.  When  he  saw  the  work  which  he  had  in  liand 
proceed  slowly  on,  the  time  of  reply  elapsed,  the  public 
curiosity  subsided,  his  fame  marred,  and  his  reputution 
lo^t ;  the  favour  of  the  princes,  whose  cause  be  had  so  ill  de- 
feuded,  alienated,  he  was  destroyed,  af^r  three  years  of  griefj 
rather  by  the  force  of  depression  than  disease.  However  this 
may  be,  if  1  must  wage  even  a  posthuraoua  war  with  an  enemy 
whose  strength  I  so  well  know,  whose  most  vigorous  and  im- 
petuous attacks  I  so  easily  sustained,  there  seenia  no  reason 
vVhy  I  should  dread  the  languid  exertions  of  his  dying  hour, 
^But  now  at  last,  let  us  come  to  this  thing,  whatever  it  m« 
be;  that  provokes  us  lo  llie  combat  i  though  I  hea 
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the  cry.  'lot  of  the  royal  blood,  as  llie  title  prelends,  but  thai 
itibkulking  and  drivelhiig  miscioant.  Well^  I  besf^cli, 
who  are  you?  a  man,  or  nobody  at  ail .'  Certainly  one  of 
the  drega  of  men,  for  even  slaves  are  not  without  a  name. 
Shall  I  always  have  to  contend  with  anonymous  scribblers? 
thouffb  they  would  willingly  indeed  pasa  tor  king's  men,  but 
I  much  doubt  whether  they  can  make  kings  believe  that  they 
are.  The  followers  and  friends  uf  kings  are  not  ashamed  of 
kings.  How  then  are  these  the  friends  of  kings  ?  They 
make  no  contribntions  ;  they  more  willingly  receive  them  ; 
they  wilt  not  even  lend  their  names  to  the  supjiot't  of  the  royal 
cause.  What  then?  they  support  it  by  their  pen  ;  but  even 
this  service  they  have  not  sufficient  liberality  to  render  gratuit- 
ously to  their  kings  ;  nor  have  they  tiie  courage  to  aflix  their 
names  lo  their  productions.  But  though,  0  anonymous  sirs ! 
I  might  plead  the  example  of  your  Claudius,  who  composed 
a  plausible  work  concerning  the  rights  uf  kings,  but  without 
having  respect  enough  either  for  me  or  for  the  subject  lo  put 
his  name  to  the  production,  I  should  think  it  scandalous  to 
undertake  the  discussion  uf  so  weighty  a  subject,  while  I  con- 
cealed my  name.  /  Whet  I,  in  a  republic,  openly  attempt 
against  kings,  why^do  you  in  a  monarchy,  and  under  the 

Eatronage  of  kings,  not  dare  lo  do  except  clandestinely  and 
y  stealth  1  Why  dn  you,  trembling  with  apprehension  in 
the  midst  of  security,  and  seeking  darkness  in  the  midst  of 
light,  depreciate  the  power  and  the  majesty  of  sovereigns  by 
a  cowardice  which  must  excite  both  hatred  aud  distrust? 
Do  you  suspect  that  you  have  no  protection  in  [he  power  of ' 
kings?  !  Butsurely,  thus  skulking  in  obscurity  and  prowling 
in  <fisgilise,  you  seem  to  have  come  not  so  much  aa  advocates 
to  maintain  the  right  of  kings  as  thieves  to  rob  the  treasury. 
What  I  am,  I  ingenuously  profess  to  be.  The  prerogative 
which  I  deny  to  kings,  I  would  persist  in  denying  in  suy  le- 
gitimate monarchy  ;  for  no  sovereign  could  injure  me  without 
tirsi  condemning  himself  by  a  confession  of  his  despotisui.  if 
I  inveigh  against  tyrants,  what  is  this  to  kings  1  whom  I  am 
far  from  associating  with  tyrants.  As  much  as  an  honest ,. 
man  liifTers  from  a  rogue,  so  much  I  contend  that,  a  king 
dilTers  from  a  tyrant.  Whence  it  is  clear,  that  a  tyrant  is  so 
far  froui  being  a  king,  that  he  is  always  in  direL,  opposition  to 
a  king.  And  he  who  peruses  the  records  of  history,  will  find 
ihal  more  kings  liave  lieen  subverted  by  tymiils  tluiu  li^  \.\.\e« 
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.  subjects.  He,  tlierefure,  who  would  authorize  the  (lextrucuon 
I  of  tyi'anls,  does  not  authorize  the  destruction  of  kings,  bat  of 
the  most  inveteritte  enemies  to  kings.  But  that  right,  which 
I  you  concede  to  kinge,  the  rigiil  of  doing  what  they  please,  is 
Inot  justice,  but  iiiji;atice,  ruin,  and  despair.  By  that  en- 
yenomed  present  you  yourselves  destroy  those  whom  you. 
extol  as  if  they  were  ahove  the  reach  of  danger  and  oppres- 
sion ;  aiid^ou  quite  obliterate  the  diiFerenue  heivreea  a  King 
and  a  tyrant,  if  you  invest  both  with  the  same  arbitrary  power. 
For,  if  a  king  does  not  exercise  that  power,  (and  no  king  will 
exercise  it  as  long  as  he  is  not  a  tyrant,)  the  power  must  be 
ascribed,  tiot  to  tlie  kiiiy;,  but  to  the  individual.  For,  what 
can  be  iinagined  more  absard  than  that  regal  prerogative, 
which,  if  any  one  uses,  as  often  as  he  wishes  to  aut  the  king, 
so  often  he  ceases  to  be  an  honest  man ;  and  as  often  as  be 
chooses  to  be  an  honest  man,  so  .often  he  must  evince 
that  he  is  not  a  king  ?  Can  any  more  bitter  reproach  be 
cast  upon  kings?  He  who  maintains  this  prerogative  must 
himself  be  a  monster  of  injustice  and  iniijnity ;  tor  how  can 
there  he  a  woi'se  person  than  him,  who  must  himself  first 
verify  the  exaggerated  picture  of  atrocity  which  he  delineates? 
But  if  every  good  man,  as  an  ancient  sect  of  philosophers 
magnifieently  taught,  is  a  king,  it  follows  that  every  bad  one 
is,  accoi'dtng  to  his  capacity,  a  tyrant ;  nor  does  the  name  of 
tyrant  signity  anything  souring  or  illustrious,  but  the  meanest 
reptile  on  tlie  earth ;  for  in  proportion  as  he  is  great,  ha  is 
contemptible  and  abject.  Others  are  vieiousoiily  for  them- 
selves ;  but  tyrants  are  vicious,  not  only  ibr  themselves,  but 
are  even  involuntarily  oi'liged  to  participate  in  the  crimes  of 
their  importunate  menials  and  favourites,  and  to  entrust  certain 

Sortions  of  their  despotism  to  the  vilest  of  tlieir  dependents, 
'yranls  are  thus  tlie  most  abject  of  slaves,  for  they  are  the 
servants  of  those  who  are  ihemBelvea  in  servitude.  This 
name,  therefore,  may  be  rightly  applied  to  the  most  insig- 
nificant pugilist  of  tyranny,  or  even  to  this  brawler ;  who, 
why  he  should  strenuously  clamour  for  the  interests  of  des- 
potism, will  sufficiently  appear  from  what  has  been  said  al- 
ready, and  what  will  be  said  in  the  sequel ;  as  also  why  this 
hireling;  chooses  to  conceal  his  name.  Treading  in  the  steps 
of  Sahnasius,  he  has  prostituted  his  cry  for  the  royal  blood, 
and  either  blushing  for  the  disgrace  of  his  erudition,  or  the 
flngitioianeu  oi  his  life,  it  is  not  strange  [iiat  he  should  wish 
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to  be  concealed  ;  or  perhaps  he  is  watching  an  opportunity, 
wherever  he  may  acent  some  richer  odours  of  emolument. 
10  desert  the  cause  of  kings,  and  irassfer  his  services  lo 
some  future  republic.  This  was  the  manner  of  Salmasius. 
who,  captivated  by  the  Inre  of  gain,  apostatized,  even  when 
sinliiQD;  in  years,  from  the  orthodox  to  the  episcopahans, 
from  the  popular  pany  to  the  royalists.  Thou  brawler,  then, 
from  ihe  stews,  who  thou  art  thou  in  vain  endeavourest  lo 
conceal ;  believe  me,  you  will  be  dragged  lo  light,  nor 
will  the  helmet  of  Pluto  any  longer  serve  you  tor  a  disguise. 
And  you  will  swear  downright,  as  long  as  you  live,  either 
that  1  am  not  blind,  or  that  I  was  quicksighled  enough  lo 
detect  you  in  tlie  labyrinth  of  imposture.  Attend  then,  while 
I  relate  who  he  is,  from  whom  descended,  by  what  expecta- 
tions he  was  led,  or  by  what  blandishments  soothed  to  advo- 
cate the  royal  cause.    . 

-/  There  is  one  More,  part  Frenchman  and  part  Scot,  so 
th^t  one  country,  or  one  people,  cannot  be  quite  overwhelmed 
with  the  whole  infamy  of  his  extraction  ;.  an  unprincipled 
miscreant,  and  proved  not  only  by  the  general  testimony  of 
bis  enemies,  but  even  by  that  of  his  dearest  friends,  whom  he 
has  alienated  by  his  insincerity,  to  be  a  monster  of  perfidy, 
falsehood,  ingratitude,  and  malevolence,  the  perpetual  slan- 
derer, not  only  of  men,  but  of  women,  whose  chastity  he  Is  no 
more  accustomed  to  regard  than  their  reputation.  To  pass 
over  the  more  obscure  transactions  of  his  youth,  he  first  made 
fais  appearance  as  a  teacher  of  the  Greek  language  at  Geneva ; 
where  he  could  not  divest  himself  either  of  the  knave  or 
fool ;  but  where,  even  while  secretly  conscious,  though  per- 
haps not  yet  publicly  convicted,  of  so  many  enormities,  he 
had  tl^B  audacity  to  solicit  the  office  of  pastor  in  the  church, 
and  to  profane  the  character  by  his  crimes.  But  his  debauch- 
eries, his  pride,  and  the  general  piofiigacies  of  his  conduct, 
could  not  long  escape  the  censure  of  the  Presbytei-s;  after 
being  condemned  for  many  heresies,  which  he  basely  recanted, 
and  lo  which  he  still  as  impiously  adhered,  he  was  at  last 
openly  tbundguilty  of  adultei^.  fie  had  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  the  maid-servant  of  his  host,  and  even  after  she 
was  married  to  another  did  not  cease  to  solicit  the  gratifica- 
ti^  of  hie  love.  The  neighbours  oAen  observed  them  toge- 
ther io  close  converse  under  a  shed  in  the  garden.     But  yuu 
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will  say,  this  itiighl  have  no  reference  w  any  cn-nim 
amours;  he  might  have  conversed  upon  horticulture, 
have  read  lectures  on  the  rnt,  to  the  uniutoreil  and  curi 
girl;  he  might  one  while  have  praised  the  heaut^  of  the  psivJ 
terres,  or  regretted  the  aheence  uj' shade  ;  he  might  liave  iovJ 
Berted  a  mulberry  in  a  iig,  and  thence  have  rapidly  raised  ft  , 
progeny  of  sycamores  ;  a  cooling  bower ;  aud  iheo  might  have 
taught  the  art  of  p^af^ing  to  the  fair.  All  this  and  more  he 
might,  no  doubt,  have  done.  But  all  this  would  not  satisfy  the 
presuyters,  who  paased  sentence  on  blm  as  an  adulterer,  and 

i'Lidged  him  unworthy  of  the  ecclesiastical  functions.  The 
leads  of  those,  and  other  accusations  of  the  like  kind,  are  still 
preserved  in  the  public  librarf  at  Geneva.  But  evt^n  after 
this  had  become  matter  of  public  notoriety,  he  was  invited, 
lit  the  instance  of  Salmasius,  to  officiate  in  the  French  church 
acMiddleburgh.  This  gave  great  oifence  to  Spanbeim,  a 
miin  of  singular  erudition  anuintegrjty ;  who  wae  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  character  at  Geneva,  though  at  last,  but 
not  without  the  must  v.olent  opposition,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining letters  testimonial  from  tiie  Gencvese,  but  these  only  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  leave  the  place,  and  couched  in  ex- 
pressions rather  bordering  on  censure  than  on  praise.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  in  Holland,  lie  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sal 
masius;  where  he  immediately  cast  bis  li'iidinoaa  looks  un 
his  wile's  maid,  >rhoi'e  name  was  Pontia;  for  the  fellow's 
lust  is  always  inflamt^d  by  cooks  and  waiting-maids;  lienoe 
he  be^.in  to  pay  assiduous  court  to  Salmasius,  and,  as  often 
as  hpliad  opportunity,  to  Pontia,  I  know  not  whether  Sal- 
masius, taken  by  the  busy  attentions  and  uuintermilted  adula- 
tion of  More,  or  More  thinking  that  it  would  favour  his 
purpose  of  meeting  Portia,  whicli  first  caused  their  conver- 
sation to  turn  on  the  answer  of  Milton  to  Salmasius.  But, 
however  this  might  be.  More  undertook  to  defend  Salmasius, 
and  Salmasius  promises  to  obtain  for  More  the  divinicy-ciiair 
in  that  city.  Besides  this,  Morepromiaes  himself  other  sweets 
in  his  clandestine  amour  with  Pontia ;  for,  under  pretext  of 
consulting  Salmasius  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  he  had 
ftix  admission  to  the  house  at  all  hours  of  the  night  or  day. 
And,  as  formerly  Pyramus  was  changed  intoamulberrj'-tree, 
so  More*  spems  suddenly  transformed  into  Pyramus }  but  in 

•  Moriu,  the  iMia  name  for  Blnllien 
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proportioD  as  he  was  more  criminal,  so  he  whs  more  fbitunnU 
than  that  youth.  He  had  no  occasion  to  seak.  for  a  chink  ii 
the  wall ;  he  had  every  facility  of  carrj-irig  on  nis  intrigui 
with  tiis  Thisbe  under  the  same  roof.  He  promises  ber  mar- 
riage: n^('  tinder  the  lure  of  this  promise,  violates  her 
chastity.  O  shame  !  a  minister  of  the  gospel  ahuees  the 
fidence  of  friendship  to  commit  this  atrocioUB  crime.  From 
thiB  amour  no  common  prodigy  accrued ;  for  both  man  and 
woman  suffered  the  pains  of  parturition :  Pontia  conceived  a 
morill,*  which  long  afTorded  employment  to  the  natural  dis- 
quiBitionB  of  Salmasius;  More,  the  barren  and  windy  egg; 
from  which  issued  that  flatulent  cry  of  the  royal  blood.  The 
si^ht  of  this  egs  indeed,  at  first,  caused  our  monarchy-men, 
who  were  famisniiig  in  Belgium,  to  lick  their  chops ;  but  the 
ahell  was  no  sooner  broken,  than  they  loathed  the  addle  and 
putrid  cDDtettts ;  for  More,  not  a  little  elated  with  his  concep- 
tion, and  thinking  that  he  bad  obliged  the  whole  Orange 
faction,  had  begun  to  anticipate  a  new  accession  of  professor- 
ships and  chaii's,  when  he  deserted  his  poor  pregnant  Pontia, 
as  jeneath  his  notice,  to  indigence  and  misfortune.  She 
complained  to  the  synod  and  the  magistrates  of  the  injuries 
and  the  Ireacherr  which  she  had  experienced.  Thus  the 
matter  was  brought  to  light,  and  afforded  subject  for  merri- 
ment and  observation  in  almost  ali  places  and  companies. 
Hence  some  iuEcenioue  person  wrote  this  distich: — 
"  Galli  EX  coDcubim  gratidiim  te,  Pnntia,  Mori, 

Qnis  bene  moratam  morigEramque  neget  ? ''  f 
"  O  PonIil^  teeming  with  Mote'a  Gallic  aeed, 
Von  have  been  Mor'd  enough,  and  no  more  need." 
Pontia  alone  was  not  seen  to  smile;  but  she  gained  nothing 
by  complaint;  for  the  cry  of  the  royal  blood  soon  overwhelmed 
the  clamour  about  the  rape,  und  the  cries  of  the  ruined  fair. 
Salmasius  deeply  resented  the  mjury  and  tnsuit  which  were 
thus  ollei'ed  to  himself  and  his  family ;  and  the  derision  to 
which  he  was  exposed  by  hia  courteous  and  admiring  friend ; 
and  perhaps  this  misfortune,  added  to  bis  other  mishaps  in 
tlie  royal  cause,  might  have  uonttihuCed  to  accelerate  his  end. 
But  ou  this  hereafter.     In  the  mean  time,  Salmasius,  with 

•  A  little  More,  or  mulberry. 

t  It  is  impofflible   to  give  a  lilcrallj'  esfW  rendering  of  ihis.   I  hits 
ilayed  npon  l^ie  nime  u  weQ  u  I  could  in  English, — R.  F. 
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ppropriate  ii^^l 


the  fate  of  SalniBsia,  (for  the  fable  is  aa  appropriate 
ihe  name,)  little  thinking  that  in  More  hs  had  got  an  herr 
phrudite  aEsociate,  as  incapable  of  parturition  as  of  proureation, 
without  koowing  what  he  had  begot  for  him  in  the  house, 
fondles  the  fruit  of  his  travail,  the  book  in  which  he  was  atjled 
Great;  justly  perhaps  in  his  own  opinion,  but  vcrj  ucfitly 
and  ridiculously  in  tbat  of  other  people.  He  hastens  to  the 
printer  ;  and,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  keep  possession  of  the 
fame  which  was  vanishing  from  his  grasp,  ne  anxiously  at- 
tends as  a  midwife  the  public  delivery  of  those  praises,  or 
rather  vile  flatteries,  which  he  had  so  rapaciously  sought  this 
fellow  and  others  lo  bestow.  For  tliis  purpose  Flaccus 
seemed  the  most  proper  person  that  could  be  found;  him  he 
readily  persuades  not  only  ta  print  the  book,  which  nobody 
would  have  blamed,  but  also  publicly  to  profess  himself  the 
author  of  a  letter  to  Charles,  filled  with  the  most  calumnious 
aspersions  against  me,  whom  he  had  never  known.  But 
when  I  shew,  as  I  can  from  good  authority,  how  he  has  acted 
towards  others,  it  will  be  the  less  astonishing  why  he  should 
so  readily  be  prevailed  on  to  commence  such  a  wanton  and 
unprovoked  attack  upon  me,  and  witli  bo  little  consideration 
to  father  another's  estravagance  of  slauilor  and  invective. 
FlaocuB,  whose  conntry  ia  unknown,  was  an  itinerant  book- 
seller, a  notorious  prodigal  and  cheat ;  for  a  long  time  he 
carried  on  a  clandestine  tirade  in  London,  from  which  city, 
after  practising  iunumorablo  frauds,  he  ran  away  in  debt.  He 
afterwards  lived  at  Paris,  during  the  whole  reign  of  James, 
on  objeat  of  distrust  and  a  monster  of  extortion.  From  this 
place  ho  made  his  escape,  and  now  does  not  dare  to  approach 
within  many  miles  :  at  prosont  he  makes  his  appearance  as  ft 
regenerated  bookseller  at  the  Hagno,  ready  to  perform  any" 
leiarious  and  dirty  work  to  which  he  may  be  invited.  And 
es  a  proof  how  little  he  cares  what  he  says  or  what  he  does, 
there  is  nothing  so  sacred  which  a  trifling  bribe  would  not 
tempt  him  to  betray  ;  and  I  shall  bring  for«  ard  his  own  con- 
fession to  shew  that  his  virulence  gainst  me  was  not  prompted, 
as  might  be  supposed,  by  any  zeal  for  the  public  good.  When 
he  found  that  what  I  had  written  afrainst  Salmasius  had  a 
considerable  sale,  he  writes  to  some  of  my  friends  to  persuade 
me  to  let  any  fiiture  publication  of  mine  issue  from  his  press; 
and  Tiromises  a  great  d^ree  of  elegance  in  the  typograpliica] 
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execution.  1  replied  titat  I  Iiad  at  that  time  no  ^roi'k  by  me 
ready  for  the  press.  But  lo  !  lie,  who  had  lately  made  mo 
euch  an  officious  profier  of  his  sei'vlces,  soon  appears  not  only 
as  the  printer,  but  the  (suborned)  author  of  a  most  scandalous 
libel  upon  ray  character-  My  friends  express  their  indigna- 
tion ;  he  replies,  with  unabashed  eSronlery,  that  he  is  quite 
astonished  at  their  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  in 
supposing  that  he  should  sufier  any  notions  of  right  or  wrong 
to  disturb  his  calculations  of  profit,  nnd  his  speculations  of 
gain :  that  he  had  reoeiTed  that  letter  from  Saimasiua  together 
with  the  book ;  that  he  be^;ed  him  to  publish  it  on  his  own 
account,  in  the  way  he  had  done  ;  Eind  that,  if  Milton  or  any 
other  person  thought  fit  to  write  an  answer,  he  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  printing  it,  if  they  would  employ  him  in  the 
business.  This  was  nothing  else  than  to  say  that  he  would 
readily  publish  an  invective  against  SalraasiuB,  or  king 
Charles ;  for  the  reply  could  relate  to  no  other  persona.  It 
is  needless  to  say  more.  I  have  unmasked  the  man.  I  I  pro- 
ceed to  others  ;  for  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  served  to 
embellished  this  tragic  cry  of  the  royal  blood.  Here  then 
are  the  actors  in  the  drama :  the  brawling  prolocutor,  the 
profligate  Flaccus,  or,  if  you  had  rather,  Salmasius,  habited 
in  the  mask  and  cloak  of  Flaccus,  two  poetasters  drunk  with 
stale  beer,  and  More,  famed  for  adultery  and  rape.  A.  mar- 
vellous company  of  tragedians  !  and  an  honest  set  for  me  to 
engage  !  But,  as  snch  a  cause  was  not  likely  to  procure  ad- 
versaries of  a  different  stamp,  let  ua  now  proceed  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  individuals,  such  as  they  are;  only  first  premising 
that,  if  any  one  think  my  refutation  wanting  in  gravity,  he 
should  recollect  that  1  have  not  to  contend  with  a  weighty 
foe,  hut  only  a  merryandrew  boat;  and  that  in  such  a  work, 
instead  of  labouring  to  give  it  throughout  the  highest  polish 
of  elegance,  it  was  right  to  consider  what  diction  might  be 
moat  appropriate  to  such  a  crew. 

The  Royal  Blood  crying  lo   Heaven  for  vengeance  on  the 
English  Parricides. 
Yoar  narrative,  0  More,  would  have  had  a  greater  ap-  \ 
pearance  of  truth,  if  you  bad  fii-st  shewn  that  bis  blood  wag  i 
not  justly  shed.     But  as  in  the  first  daivn  of  the  reformatioi 
the  monks,  from  their  dearth  of  argument,  had  i 
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spectres  and  other  impositions,  so  you,  when  nothi 
stand  you  in  any  stead,  call  in  llie  aid  of  voices  which  were 
never  iieard,  and  snperatitious  tricka  that  have  long  been  out 
of  date.  You  would  not  readily  give  any  of  na  credit  for 
having  heard  a  voice  from  heaven;  but  I  uoiUd  with  little 
difficuiiy  believe  that  you  did  aetiiaily  hear  «  voice  fi-om 
hell.  Yet,  I  beseech  you,  who  heard  this  cry  of  the  royal 
blood?  Yourself?  Mere  trash;  for  first  you  never  hear 
anything  good.*  But  that  cry  which  mounts  to  heaven,  if 
any  but  God  hear,  it  can  only  be  the  upright  and  the  pure ; 
who,  themselves  unstained  with  crlraea,  may  well  denounce 
the  divine  vengeance  against  the  guilty.  But  how  could  you 
poesibly  hear  it  ?  ur,  as  a  catamite,  would  you  write  a  satire 
Against  lust  ?  For  you  seem,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  fabri> 
Gated  this  miraculous  cry  to  heaven,  and  to  have  consummated 
youramourwilh  Pontia.  Therearenolonly  raanyimpediinentB 
in  your  sense,  but  many  evil  incrustations  about  your  heart, 
which  would  for  ever  prevent  such  cries  from  reaching  jrour 
eara ;  and  if  nothing  else  did,  the  many  cries  which  are  conCiiui- 
ally  ascending  to  heaven  against  your  own  enormities  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  voice  of  that  harlot,  whom  you 
debauched  in  the  garden,  and  who  complains  that  you,  her 
religious  teacher,  was  the  author  of  her  seduction,  demands 
vengeance  against  you.  Vengeance  is  demanded  against  you 
by  the  husband,  whose  nuptial  bed  you  denied;  it  is  demand- 
ed by  Pontia,  to  whom  you  perjureil  your  nuptial  vow ;  it  ts 
demanded  by  that  little  innocent  whom  you  caused  to  be  born 
in  shame,  and  then  left  to  perish  without  support.  All  these 
different  cries  for  vengeance  on  your  guilty  head  are  continu- 
ally ascending  to  the  throne  of  God ;  which  if  you  do  not  hear, 
it  is  certain  that  the  cry  of  the  royal  blood  you  could  never 
have  heard.  Thus  your  book,  instead  of  the  royal  blood 
crying  to  heaven,  might  more  fitly  be  entitled  "  More's  lasciv- 
ious neighing  for  his  Pontia."  Of  that  tiresome  and  addle 
epistle,  which  follows,  part  is  devoted  to  Charles,  part  to 
Milton,  to  exalt  the  one.  and  to  vilify  the  other.  Take  ■ 
specimen  from  the  banning:  ''  The  dominions  of  Charles," 
ht  says,  "  were  thrown  into  the  sacril^ious  hands  of  parri- 
ofde«  and  Deiaides."  I  shall  not  stay  lo  consider  whether 
tills  rant  be  the  product  of  Salmasius,  of  More,  or  of  Flaocua.  ^ 
•  lalln  mule  audii.     Tliete  is  a  play  upou  die  worda 
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But  this,  which  makes  others  laiigli,  may  well  make  Charlea 
rave;  for  a  little  after  he  says  that  "no  one  was  more  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Charles,"  What  truly  !  was  there  no  one 
more  devoted  to  his  interests  than  you,  who  offered  to  publish 
and  to  circulate  the  inveotives  of  his  enemies?  How  wrelehed 
and  forlorn  niiist  be  the  situation  of  Charles,  if  a  ecoundre)  of 
•  3  printer  dare  to  rank  himself  among. his  most  confidential 
fi'iends?  Wretched  indeed  must  he  he,  if  the  perfidious 
Flaocus  equal  his  dearest  friends  in  6delity  and  affection  ! 
But  could  the  fellow  have  spoken  anything  either  more  arro- 
gantly of  himself,  or  more  contemptiiously  of  the  king  and 
the  king's  friends?  Nor  is  it  leas  ridiculous  that  a  low-lived 
mechanic  should  he  brought  upon  the  stage  to  philosophise  on 
the  principles  of  government,  and  the  virtues  of  kings;  and 
to  speak  in  a  tone  as  lofty  as  even  Salmasiua  or  More.  Dot 
indeed  on  this  as  well  aa  other  occasions  I  have  diEUovered 
evident  indications  that  Salmasius,  notwithstanding  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  reading,  was  a  man  of  puerile  iiidgdient,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  world ;  for  though  he  must  have 
read  that  the  chief  magistrates,  in  the  well-arranged  govern- 
ment of  Sparta,  were  always  wont  to  ascribe  to  gome  virtuoue 
citizen  the  merit  of  every  good  saying  which  the  worthless  ai 
the  profligate  might  occasionally  pronomice,  be  has  shei 
himself  so  utiei'ly  ignorant  of  all  that  is  called  propriety,  as 
Qscrthe  to  the  vilest  of  men  sentimei^ts  which  could  become 
only  the  good  and  wise.  Keep  up  your  spirits,  Charles ;  tor 
lUe  oid  rogne  Fiaccus,  whose  faith  in  providence  is  so  great, 
tells  yon  not  to  he  depressed.  Do  not  succumb  under  so  many 
Bufferings.  Flaceus,  the  most  onprincipled  prodigal,  wh 
soon  lost  all  liiat  he  ever  had,  tells  you  not  to  despond  whei: 
all  ia  losL  Make  the  best  of  yoi^r  ili-stairsd  fortune.  And 
can  you  help  making  the  best  of  it  when  he  advises,  who, 
for  BO  many  years,  by  every  species  of  peculation  and 
iniquity,  has  been  wont  to  subsist  on  the  fortunes  of  others? 
"  Drink  deep  of  wisdom,  for  you  are  plunged  in  wisdom's 
pool."  So  counsels,  so  directs  jolly  Fiaccus,  the  unrivalled 
preceptor  of  kings,  who,  seizing  the  leathern  fiaggon  with  his 
iiik-smoared  hands,  drinks  amongst  his  fellow-workmen  a 
huge  drauglit  to  the  auccess  of  your  philosophy,  This  dares 
Fiaccus,  your  incomparable  partisan,  "ho  signs  his  name  to 
admonitions,  which  balmasius,  which  .More,  and  your  other 
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Bdrocates,  have  too  little  courage,  or  loo  mucli  pride  to 
For,  aa  often  as  you  have  any  need  of  admonition  or  def 
thev  are  always  anonyraously  wise  or  brave;  and  at  ano- 
ther's hazard,  rather  than  their  own.  Let  ihis  fellow,  there- 
fore, whoever  he  may  be,  cease  to  make  a.  barren  boast  of  his 
vigorous  and  animated  eloquence ;  for  the  author  truly  "  fears 
to  divulge  his  name,  which  has  become  so  renowned  by  (he 
exertions  of  his  genius."  But  lie  had  not  the  courage,  even 
in  that  work  which  was  to  avenge  the  royal  blood,  to  prefix 
g  dedication  to  Charles  without  the  vicarious  aid  of  Flaccus, 
in  whose  words  he  was  contented  to  say  that "  if  it  might  be 
permitted,  he  would  dedicate  the  book  to  his  majeely  without 
a  name."  Thus  having  done  with  Charles,  he  ncut  puts 
himself  in  a  menacing  posture  afpiinst  me,  "  After  this 
prommium"  the  wondeHul"  S aim asius  will  make  the  trumpet 
blow  a  deadly  blast."  You  announce  a  new  kind  of  harmony; 
for  to  the  terrors  of  that  loud-sounding  instrument  no  sym- 
phony bears  so  close  a  resemblance  as  that  which  is  produced 
by  accumulated  flatulency.  But  I  advise  Salmaaius  not  to 
raise  the  noted  of  this  trumpet  to  too  high  a  pitch  ;  for,  the 
louder  the  tones,  the  more  be  will  expose  himself  to  a  slap  08 
the  chops ;  which,  while  both  his  cheeks  ring,  will  give  a  de- 
lightful flow  to  his  well-proportioned  melodies.  You  chatter  on, 
"  who  has  not  his  equal,  nor  near  his  equal  in  the  whole  lite 
rary  and  Bcientific  world."  What  assurance !  Ye  men  of 
eruilition,  scattered  over  the  world,  can  you  think  it  possible 
thai  a  preference  over  you  all  should  be  given  to  a  gram- 
I  matical  louse,  whose  only  treasure  of  merit,  and  ho[)e  of  fame, 
'  consisted  in  a  glossary  ;  and  who  would  at  last  be  found  to 
deserve  nothinghut  contempt,  if  a  comparison  were  instituted 
between  him  and  men  really  learned.  But  this  would  not  be 
affiimed  by  any  except  the  lowest  driveller,  more  destitute  of 
understanding  than  even  Flaccus  himself.  "And  who  has  now 
employed  in  the  service  of  yourmajesty,  a  stupendous  mass  of 
erudition,  illuminated  by  a  genius  quite  divine."  If  you  re- 
coiled, what  I  said  above,  that  Salmasius  took  this  letter, 
wnich  was  either  written  hy  himself  or  one  of  his  creatures, 
10  the  printer,  and  entreated  the  servile  artificer  to  afBx  his 
owu  name  to  the  publication,  you  will  discover  the  indisputa* 
ble  marks  of  a  mind  truly  grovelling  and  contemptible;  baseljr 
wooing  a  panegyric  on  itseltj  and  sedulously  procuring,  evr^ 
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fW>m  a  fool,  an  unbounded  prodigality  of  praise.  "  Ar.  in- 
comparable and  inimoi'tal  work,  'wbich  it  is  fruitless  to  revile, 
and  in  which  it  must  astonish  even  the  regular  practitioners  of 
the  law,  how  3  Frenchman  should  as  soon  bring  himself  to  un- 
derstand and  to  explain  the  English  history,  the  laws,  statuteH 
records,  &c."  Indeed  how  little  be  nnderstood  our  laws,  and 
how  much  he  spoke  at  random  on  the  subject,  we  hare  pro- 
duced abundant  evidence  to  shew.  "  But  he  will  soon,  iu 
another  impression  which  he  is  preparing  against  the  rebels 
etop  the  mouths  of  revilers,  and  chastise  Milton  according  1o 
his  deserts."  You,  therefore,  as  that  little  avant  courier  of  a 
fish,  run  before  the  Salmosian  whale,  which  threatens  an  at- 
tack  upon  our  coast;  we  sharpen  our  harpoons  to  elicit  any 
oil  or  gall  which  his  impetuous  vengeance  may  contain.  In 
the  mean  time  we  admire  the  more  than  Pythagorean  tender- 
ness of  this  prodigy  of  a  man,  who,  compassionating  animals, 
and  particularly  fish,  to  whose  flesh  even  Lent  shews  no  in- 
dulgence, destined  so  many  volumes  to  the  decent  apparelling 
of  myriads  of  poor  spi-ata  and  herrings,*  and  bequeathed  by 
will  a  paper  coat  to  each. 

•  Bwift  humorously  preditis  n  similar  faie  for  his  own  wriiiags ! — 
"  Some  caaatiy  squire  lo  Lintol  goes, 

Inquitea  tbr  Swift  in  Terse  and  prosej" 
tn  which  tne  vDcihy  bibliopolist  replies — 

"  '  I  have  heard  the  name 

He  died  a  year  ago :' — '  The  same." 

He  searches  all  the  shop  in  vain  : 

'Sir,  you  may  find  ihem  in  Diick-lane; 

I  sent  them  with  a  load  of  books, 

Last  Monday,  tn  the  paan-ycoot't 

Tofencj  they  could  live  a  year! 

I  find  you  "re  but  a  stran)[er  here. 

The  dean  was  femous  in  his  time, 

And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme ! 

Hia  way  of  writing  now  'a  past. 

The  town  has  got  a  better  taste  ; 

1  keep  no  antiquated  stuff, 

But  apick  and  span  I  have  enough.'  " 
ElaCwhere,  ttie  humorous  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  speaka  admirably  of 
those  fortunate  authors  whose  virgin  leaves  "  unihumbed  by  greasy  ilu- 
dents,"  repose  in  complete  atanuda  on  their  shelvts,  till  the  final  consumma- 
tion of  all  things,  when  it  may  be  suppoad  they  will  help  to  kindle  the 
imiversal  conflat,Tacion.  This  witty  obeervBlion  may  suffice  to  show  rliai 
tctiE  were  not  in  the  habii  in  Swift's  days  of  selling  their  falhen'  libroris 
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rras  second  defence  or 

Rejoice,  ye  herrings,  and  yt  oann  &j, 

W  ho,  in  cold  winier,  shivtr  in  Ihe  «d  t 

The  knight,  S»lni«aiuj,  pilying  your  hard  lot, 

tlounwoos  iniends  your  nafcednea  lo  clothe. 

And,  larish  of  his  pa-J"^,  >>  ivephnng 

Cbananoua  jackeB  Id  inicsl  ymi  bD. 

Jickcts  laplendeni  irith  his  aims  and  fHme, 

£iulcingly  parade  the  dsh)'  mart, 

And  ling  bii  pralH  wilh  chtcqiicred  livery, 

That  vdl  Diighi  serve  to  grace  the  leilet'd 

0»  Iboie  who  pick  iheir  oota  and  ne'i 

Tbis  I  wrote  od  the  long-expected  editi 
cork;  in  printing  which  he  was  strenuOQHly  engaged,  while 
you,  sir,  wei-e  polTnting  his  house  by  your  scandalous  amour 
with  Pontia.  And  Salmasius  appears  to  have  long  and  iii- 
diiBlrioufily  applied  himself  to  the  execution;  for,  only  a  Tew 
days  before  his  death,  when  a  learDed  person,  trnta  whom  I 
received  the  information,  sent  to  n=k  him  when  he  would 
publish  ihe  second  part  of  hia  argument  agTiins!  the  supre- 
mftcy  of  the  pope  ;  he  replied,  that  he  should  not  retiiin  Id 
that  work  till  he  had  completed  bis  labours  against  Milton. 
Thus  I  was  preferi'ed  before  the  pope ;  and  that  supremacy 
which  he  denied  lo  him  in  the  church,  he  gratuitously  be- 
stowed on  me  in  hiii  resentment.  TIjus  I  seem  to  have  fur- 
nished a  timely  succour  against  his  subversion  of  the  pupacy ; 
and  to  have  saved,  the  Roman  capital  from  the  irruption  of  a 
second  Catiline,  not  indeed  like  the  consul  Tully,  by  the 
fasces  of  office,  or  ibe  premonitions  of  a  dream,  but  by  very 
different  mean*.  Surely  many  cardinals'  cnju  will  be  due  to 
me  on  tliis  account;  and  I  fear  lest  the  Roman  pontiff,  by 
the  transfer  of  a  title  which  lately  belonged  to  our  kings, 
should  salute  me  with  the  appellation  of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
You  see  under  what  a  cloud  of  disgrace  Salmasius  laboured 
to  depress  me.  But  ought  he  to  have  relinquished  a  post  of 
honourable  exertion  to  mingle  in  foreign  controversies,  or  to 
have  deserted  the  service  of  the  church  for  political  and  ex- 
ternal discussions,  in  which  he  had  no  knowlege  and  no  con- 
cern ?  Ought  he  to  have  made  a  truce  with  the  pope  ?  and, 
what  was  most  base  of  all,  after  the  utmost  bitlernesti  of  hosti- 

imnicdiaiely  after  their  death.     At  present,  there  ii  uo  repose  iiir  books  any- 
where but  in  ihe'  bookseUen'  BIiups,  where  they  lie  with  a  thick  stmiiim  nl 
leaned  dusi  upon  their  sumroiii,  oeter  shaken  off    till  they  i 
(Dune  ii:rowJie  Atlaoiic.  losuda  the  laai]  of  stripes  and  star* — 
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litj,  to  have  sought  a  reconciliittion  with  the  bishops?  Let 
Tisnowcome  to  the  charges  which  were  brought  against  myself. 
Is  there  anything  reprehensible  in  my  miinnera  or  my  con- 
duct? Surely  nothing.  Wlmt  no  one,  not  totally  divested 
of  all  generous  sensibility,  would  have  done,  he  reproaches 
me  with  wont  of  beauty  and  loss  uf  sight. 


A  monster  huge  end  hiJeoua,  v 


lof^ight." 


I  ceHainly  never  supposed  that  I  should  have  been  obhged 
to  enter  into  a  competition  for  beauty  with  the  Cyclops ;  but 
he  immediately  corrects  himeelf,  and  eayn,  "  though  not  indeed  . 
huge,  for  there  cannot  be  a  more  spare,  ahrivelleu,  and  blood- 
less ibrai."  It  is  of  no  moment  to  say  anything  of  personal 
appearance,  yet  lest  (as  the  Spanish  vulgar,  implicitly  con- 
fiding in  the  relations  of  their  priests,  believe  of  heretics)  any 
one,  from  the  representations  of  my  enemies,  should  be  led  to 
imagine  that  I  have  either  the  head  of  a  dog,  or  the  horn  of 
u  rhinoceros,  £  will  say  something  on  the  subject,  that  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  paying  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  the  Deity,  and  of  refuting  the  most  shameless  lies.  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  was  ever  once  noted  for  deformity,  by  any 
one  who  ever  saw  me ;  but  the  praise  of  beauty  I  am  not 
anxious  to  obtain.  My  stature  certainly  is  not  tall ;  but  it  C 
rather  appi'oaches  the  middle  than  the  diminutive.  Yet 
what  if  it  were  diminutive,  when  so  many  men,  illustrioM 
both  in  peace  and  war,  have  been  the  same  ?  And  how  can 
that  be  calliid  diminutive,  which  is  great  enough  for  every 
■vii'tuous  achievement  ?  Nor,  though  very  thin,  was  J  ever 
deficient  in  courage  or  in  strength ;  and  I  was  wont  constantly 
to  exercise  myself  in  the  use  of  the  broadsword,  as  long  as  it 
comported  with  my  habit  and  my  years.  Armed  vritn  this 
weapon,  as  I  usually  was,  I  should  have  thought  myself  quite 
a  match  for  any  one,  though  much  stronger  than  myself;  and 
I  felt  perfectly  secure  against  th^  assanlt  of  any  open  enerav. 
At  this  moment  I  hnvp  the  same  courage,  the  same  strengtli, 
though  not  the  same  eyes ;  yet  so  little  do  they  betray  any  ex-  ■ 
ternal  appearance  of  injury,  that  they  are  as  unclouded  and 
bright  as  the  eyes  of  those  who  most  distinctly  see.  In  this 
instance  alone  I  am  a  dissembler  against  my  will.  My  face, 
nliich  is  said  to  indicate  a  total  privation  of  blood,  is  of  a 
complexion  entirely  oppotile  to  the  pale  and  the  cadaverous  ^ac 


Jial,  though  I  am  more  than  forty  years  old,  tliere  is  scarcely 
any  onp  to  whom  I  do  not  appear  ten  yeai-s  younger  than  I 
am  ;  and  the  Hmoothne^i  of  niy  skin  is  not,  in  the  least,  affected 
by  the  wrinkles  of  age.  If  there  be  one  particle  of  falsehood 
in  this  relation,  1  should  deservedly  incur  the  ridiciile  of 
many  thousands  of  ray  countrymen,  and  evea  many  foreigners 
to  whom  I  am  personally  known.  But  if  he,  in  a  matter  so 
foreign  to  his  purpose,  shall  be  found  to  have  asserted  so 
many  shameless  and  gratuitous  falsehoods,  you  may  the  more 
readily  estimate  the  quantity  of  his  veracity  on  other  topics. 
Thus  much  necessity  compelled  me  to  assert  concerning  my 
personal  appearance.  Respecting  yours,  though  I  have 
been  informed  that  it  is  most  insigniticant  and  contemptible, 
a  perfect  mirror  of  the  worthlessness  of  your  character  and 
the  malevolence  of  your  heart,  I  say  nothing,  and  no  one 
will  be  anxious  that  anything  should  be  anid.  I  ivisli  thai  I 
could  with  equal  facility  refute  what  this  barbarous  op- 
ponent has  said  of  my  blindness ;  hut  I  cannot  do  it ;  and  I 
must  submit  to  the  affliction.  It  is  not  so  wretched  to  be 
blind,  as  it  is  not  to  be  capable  of  enduring  blindness.  But 
why  should  I  not  endure  a  misfortune,  wliich  it  behoves  every 
one  to  he  prepared  to  endure  if  it  should  hap|)en  ;  which  may, 
in  the  common  course  of  things,  happen  to  any  man ;  and 
which  has  been  known  to  happen  to  the  most  mslinguished 
and  virtuous  persons  iu  history.  Shall  I  mention  those  wise 
and  anrient  bards,  whose  misfortunes  the  gods  are  said  to 
have  compensated  by  saperior  endowments,  and  whom  men  so 
much  revered,  that  they  chose  rather  to  impute  their  want  of 
sight  to  the  injustice  of'  heaven  than  to  their  own  want  of  in- 
nocence or  virtue  ?  What  is  reported  of  the  Augur  Tiresias 
is  well  known ;  of  whom  Apollonius  sung  thus  in  his  Ar- 
gonauts : 

"  To  men  be  dur'd  the  will  divuie  discloK,  ^^M 

Nor  iesT'd  whsl  Jove  might  in  big  vrsth  impose.  ^^H 

The  gods  assigned  him  age,  without  decay,  ^^H 

But  WBtclied  the  btewing  of  hit  sight  awaj."  ^^H 

But  God  himself  is  trutli ;  in  propagating  which,  as  men 
ilisplay  a  greater  integrity  and  zeal,  they  approach  nearer 
to  the  similitude  of  GoJ,  and  jMissesB  a  greater  portion  ot 
his  love.  We  cannot  suppose  the  deity  envious  of  truth, 
L  or  unwilling  tliat  it  should  he  freely  communicated  to  men- 
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kind.  The  loss  of  sight,  therefore,  which  this  inspired  sage, 
who  was  so  eagiif  in  promoting  knowledge  among  men,  sus- 
tained, cannot  be  considered  as  a  judicial  punishment.  Or 
shall  I  mention  those  worthies  who  were  as  distinguished  for 
wisdom  in  the  cabinet,  as  for  valonr  in  the  field  ?  And  first 
Tiraoieon  of  Corinth,  who  delivered  his  city  and  all  Sicily 
from  the  yoke  of  slavery ;  than  whom  there  never  lived  in 
any  age,  a  more  virtuous  man,  or  antore  incorrupt  statesman: 
Next  AppiuB  Claudius,  whose  discreet  counsels  in  the  senate^ 
though  tney  could  not  restore  sight  tu  his  own  eyes,  saved 
Italy  from  the  formidable  inroads  of  Pyrrhus :  then  Cfficilius 
MetelluB  the  high-priest,  who  lost  his  sight,  while  he  saved, 
not  only  the  city,  but  the  palladium,  tiie  protection  of  the  city, 
and  the  most  sacred  reiics,  from  the  destruction  of  the  flames. 
On  other  occasions  Providence  has  indeed  given  conspicuous 
proofs  of  its  regard  for  such  singular  exertions  of  patriotism 
and  virtue ;  what,  therefore,  happened  to  so  great  and  so  good 
a  man,  I  can  hardly  place  in  the  catalogue  of  misfortunes. 
Why  should  I  mention  others  of  later  times,  as  Dandolo  *  of  ' 
Venice,  the  incomparable  Doge;  or  Boemar  Zisca,  the  bravest 
of  generals,  and  the  champion  of  the  cross;  or  Jerome  Zan- 
chjus,  and  some  other  theoliigians  of  the  highest  reputation  ? 
For  it  is  evident  that  the  patriarch  Isaac,  than  whom  no  man 
ever  enjoyed  more  of  the  divine  regard,  lived  blind  for  many 
years ;  and  perhaps  also  his  son  Jacob,  who  was  equally 
an  object  of  the  divine  benevolence.  And  in  short,  did  not 
our  Saviour  himself  clearly  declare  that  that  poor  man 
whom  he  restored  to  sight  had  not  been  bom  blind,  either 
on  account  of  his  own  sins  or  those  of  his  progenitors  1  And 
with  respe^jt  to  myself,  though  I  have  accurately  examined 
my  conduct,  and  scrutinized  my  soul,  I  call  thee,  O  God, 
the  searcher  of  hearts,  to  witness,  that  I  am  not  conscious, 
either  in  the  more  early  or  in  the  later  periods  of  my  life,  of 
having  committed  any  enormity,  which  might  deservedly 
have  marked  me  out  as  a  fit  object  for  such  a  calamitous  vi- 
sitation. But  since  my  enemies  boast  that  this  affliction  ia 
only  a  rekibution  for  the  transgi'essiona  of  my  pen,  )l  again 
invoke  llie  Almighty  to  witness,  that  I  never,  at  any  time, 

•  The  cesder  will  immediudy  tall  lo  mind  the  inea  or  Byron — 
"  Oh,  far  one  hour  □(  blind  old  Dandolu  ! 
Th'  ociogenarlan  chief,  Eyiantiuin'i  conqueiiog  foe." — Eb, 
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.  irrote  aiivthing  \hieli  T  did  not  think  agireeable  to  truth,  b 
justice,  aiid  to  p'ety.  Tliis  vas  my  pcrsuaaion  then,  and  1 1 
feel  the  same  pei'suasion  now.  Nor  was  I  ever  prompted  to 
such  exertions  by  the  influence  of  ambition,  by  the  lust  of 
lucre  or  of  praise  ;  it  was  only  by  the  conviction  of  duty  and 
the  feeling  of  patriotism,  a  disinterested  passion  for  the  ex- 
tension of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Thus,  therefore,  when 
I  was  pubiicly  solicited  to  write  a  reply  to  the  Defence  of 
the  royal  cause,  when  I  had  to  contend  with  the  pressure 
of  sickness,  and  with  the  apprehene'cn  of  soon  losing  the 
sight  of  my  remaining  eye,  and  when  my  medical  attend- 
I  ants  clearly  announced,  that  if  I  did  engage  in  the  work,  it 
would  be  irreparably  lost,  their  premonitions  caused  no  hesi- 
I  tation  and  inspired  no  dismav.  I  wonld  not  have  listened 
.to  the  voice  even  of  Escalapius  himself  from  the  shrine  of 
Epidauris,  in  preference  to  the  suggestions  of  the  heavenly 
monitor  within  my  breast;  my  resolution  was  unshaken, 
though  the  alternative  was  either  the  loss  of  my  sight,  or  the 
desertion  of  my  duty  ;  and  I  called  to  mind  those  two  den- 
linies,  which  the  oracle  of  Delphi  announced  to  the  son  of 
Thetis :  — 

"  Two  fsles  roBy  lead  me  to  the  rEalma  of  nigh.'  ■  ■ 

If  slaying  here,  around  Troy'a  wall  I  fighi,  H 

To  my  dear  home  no  more  most  I  reiuraj  ^ 

But  laitliiig  elory  wiU  adorn  my  urn.  ■ 
Bui,  if  1  withdraw  from  the  mariial  strife, 

ohori  is  my  tame,ljut  long  will  be  my  life."  JL  iiL 

I  considered  that  many  had  purciiased  a  less  goo'l  by  a 
greater  evil,  the  meed  of  glory  by  the  loss  of  lite ;  but  that  I 
might  procure  ereat  good  by  little  sufFering;  that  though  I 
am  blind,  I  might  still  discharge  the  most  honourable  dnries, 
the  performance  of  which,  as  it  is  something  more  durable 
than  glory,  ought  to  he  an  object  of  superior  admiration  and 

I  esteem ;  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  the  short  iiiterval  of 
sight,  which  was  left  me  to  enjoy,  as  beneficial  as  possible  to 

',  the  public  interest.     Thus  it  is  clear  by  what  motives  I  was 

fivemed  in  the  measures  which  I  look,  and  the  losses  which 
sustained.     Let  then  the  calumniators  of  the  divine  good* 
oess  cease  to  revile,  or  to  make  me  the  object  of  their  super- 
stitious imaginations.     Let  them  consider,  that  T 
IS  it  is,  is  neither  an  object  of  my  shame  u 
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I  that  m;  resolittioiiB  are  too  Jirm  tu  be  xLuken,  that  I  am  no) 
F  depressed  by  any  sense  of  the  divine  dis^'easiire ;  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  most  momentous  periods,  I  have 
had  full  experience  of  the  divine  fevour  and  protection; 
and  that,  in  the  solace  and  the  strength  which  have  been 
infuEed  into  me  fi'Otn  above,  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  the 
nil!  of  God ;  that  I  may  oAener  think  on  what  he  has  be- 
stowed, than  on  what  he  has  withheld  ;  tjiat,  in  short,  I  am 
unwilling  to  exchange  my  consciousness  of  rectitude  with 
that  of  any  other  person;  and  that  I  fe^the  recollection  a 
treasured  store  of  tranquillity  and  delight.  M  But,  if  the  choice 
were  necessary,  I  would,  sir,  prefer  my  bSndness  to  yours ; 
yours  ia  a  cloud  spread  over  the  mind,  which  darkens  boih 
the  light  of  reason  and  of  conscience  ;  mine  keeps  from  my 
view  only  the  coloured  surfaces  of  things,  while,  it  leaves  me 
at  liberty  to  contemplate  (he  beauty  and  stability  of  virtue 
and  of  truth,  j  How  many  things  are  there  besidea  which  I 
would  not  willingly  see ;  how  many  which  I  must  see  against 
my  will ;  and  how  few  which  I  feel  any  anxiety  to  see ! 
There  is,  as  ihe  apostle  has  remarked,  a  way  to  strength 
through  weakness.  Let  me  then  be  the  most  feeble  creature  { 
«live,  as  long  as  that  feebleness  serves  to  invigorate  the  ener- 
gies of  my  rational  and  immorial  spirit;  as  long  as  in  that 
obscurity,  in  which  I  au  enveloped,  the  light  of  the  divine 
presence  more  clearly  shines,  then,  in  proportion  ss  I  am 
weak,  I  shall  be  invincibly  strong ;  and  in  proportion  as  I  am 
blind,  I  shall  more  clearly  see.  O  !  that  I  may  thns  be  per- 
fected by  feebleness,  and  irradiated  by  obscurity  I  And,  in- 
deed, in  my  blindness,  I  enjoy  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the 
favour  of  the  Deity,  who  regards  me  with  more  tenderness  ' 
and  compassion  in  proportion  as  I  am  able  to  behold  nothing 
but  himself.  Alas  !  for  him  who  insults  me,  who  maligns 
and  merits  public  execration  !  For  the  divine  law  not  only 
shields  me  from  injury,  but  almost  renders  me  too  sacred  to 
attack;  not  indeed  so  much  from  the  privation  of  my  sight, 
as  from  the  overshadowing  of  those  heavenly  wings  which  i--- 
eeem  to  have  occasioned  tliis  obscurity ;  and  which,  when  oc- 
casioned, he  is  wont  to  illuminate  with  an  interior  light,  more 
precious  and  more  pure.  To  this  I  ascribe  the  more  tender 
assiduities  of  my  fi'iends,  their  soothing  attentions,  their  kind 
vigils,  their  reverential  observances;  among  whom  there  ore 
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wme  with  whom  I  may  interchange  tlie  Pvladean  an<]  Tlis 
sean  dialogue  of  inseparable  friends  : — 

"  Ohest.     ProccEd,  uid  be  rudder  of  my  feel,  by  »t«»!ng  m 
endearing  love." 

Kurtfi.  in  OruL  I 
And  in  anollier  place, 


This  extraordinary  kindness,  wbicli  I  experience,  cannot  i 
any  fonuitoua  coinbiiiation ;  and  friends,  euch  aii  mine,  do 
not  suppose  that  all  the  virtues  of  a  man  are  contained  in  his 
eyef.  Nor  io  the  perwns  of  piincipal  distinction  in  the  com- 
monweallh  suffer  me  to  be  bereaved  of  comfort,  when  they 
see  me  bereaved  of  sight,  amid  the  exertions  which  I  made, 
the  zeal  which  I  eliewed,  and  the  dangers  which  I  run  for 
the  iiberti'  which  I  love.  But,  soberly  reflecting  on  the  ca- 
sualties of  human  life,  they  shew  me  favour  ana  indulgence, 
ns  to  a  soldier  who  has  served  hie  time,  and  kindly  concede 
to  tne  an  exemption  from  care  and  toil.  They  do  not  strip 
me  of  the  badges  of  honour  which  I  have  once  worn  ;  they 
do  not  deprive  me  of  the  places  of  public  trust  to  which  I 
have  been  appointed ;  they  do  not  abridge  my  salarv  or 
emoluments;  which,  though  I  may  nut  do  so  much  to  deserve 
as  I  did  formerly,  they  are  loo  considerate  and  too  kind  Io 
take  away;  and,  in  short,  they  honuui'  me  as  mach  ae  the 
Athenians  did  those  whom  they  determined  to  support  at  (he 
public  expense  in  the  Prvtaneura.  Thus,  while  both  God 
and  man  unite  in  solacing  me  under  the  weight  of  my  afflic- 
tion, let  no  one  lament  my  loss  of  sight  iu  so  honourable  a 
cauae.  ,lnd  let  me  not  indulge  in  imavailing  grief,  or  want 
the  courage  either  to  despise  the  revilers  of  my  blindness,  or 
the  forbeaiunce  easily  to  pardon  the  offence.  I  return  to  you, 
nir,  whoever  you  may  be,  who,  with  a  remarkable  inconsist- 
ency, seem  to  consider  me  at  one  time  as  a  giant,  and  at  an- 
other as  a  dwarf.  You  end  with  eipressing  your  wish  thai 
the  XTnited  Provinces  may,  with  as  much  ease  and  as  much 
success,  put  an  end  to  this  war  as  Salmasiiis  will  put  an  end 
to  Milton.  To  which  wish,  if  I  were  cheerfully  Io  assent,  I 
think  that  I  should  not  omen  ill,  nor  ill  implore  for  our  snr 
s,  or  for  the  English  interest. 
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But,  Id  I  again  a  dissonant  and  hissing  cry  !  It  seems  as 
if  a  flock  of  geese  were  passing  through  the  air.  I  no"  per- 
ceive what  it  is.  The  cry  has  no  tragic  tones ;  the  chorus 
makes  its  appearance  ;  when  lo  !  two  poetasters,  if  two  there 
be,  as  diverse  in  colour  as  in  form.  Shall  I  call  it  it  sphinx, 
or  that  poetical  monster  of  Horace,  with  a  woman's  head  and 
an  ass's  neck,  covered  with  motley  plumes,  and  made  up  of 
limbs  taken  from  every  species  of  animals  ?  Yes,  that  is  the 
very  thing  !  It  is  surely  some  rhapsodist  or  other,  dressed 
out  in  scraps  of  verses  with  poetic  rags;  though  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  there  be  one  or  two ;  for  there  is  not  the  men- 
lion  of  a  name.  True  poets  are  the  objects  of  my  reverence 
and  my  love,  and  the  coastont  sources  of  my  delight.  I  know 
that  the  most  of  them,  from  the  earliest  times  to  those  of 
Buchanan,  have  been  the  strenuous  enemies  of  despotism; 
but  these  pedlars  and  milliners  of  verge,  who  can  bear  ?  They 
applaud  and  they  revile,  as  it  may  happen,  as  gain,  or  pas- 
sion, or  the  bottle  may  incite,  without  choice,  discrimination, 
judgment,  or  moderation,  princes  and  plebeians,  the  literate 
and  illiterate,  honest  men  and  knaves.  They  heap  together 
such  a  motley,  indigested,  and  putrid  mass  of  adulation,  lliat 
it  would  be  better  to  be  prosecuted  with  contempt,  than  losded 
with  such  praise.  And  he  whom  they  revile,  should  tliink  it 
no  small  honour  that  he  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  such 
absurd  and  foolish  miscreants.  I  doubt  whether  the  first,  if 
there  be  two,  be  a  poet  or  a  mason;  forhe  so  bedaubs  the  face  of 
Salmasius  tiiat  he  hardly  leaves  the  space  of  a  hair  without 
a  coaling  of  plaster.  He  represents  the  giant-warring  hero, 
riding  in  his  triumphal  car,  brandishing  the  spear,  ihe  cestus, 
and  all  the  foppeiy  of  war,  attended  by  all  the  learned, 
who  walk  on  foot,  but  at  an  awful  distance  behind  his 
chariot ;  since  he  is  feigned  to  "  have  been  commissioned 
by  the  Deity  to  heal  the  distractions  of  the  world,  and  with 
an  impenetrable  shield  (o  protect  kings  in  the  possession  of 
;heir  rights,  and  in  the  splendour  of  their  sovereignty." 
Salmasius  must  surely  have  been  doting  in  a  state  of  se- 
cond infancy,  when  he  could  be  so  much  taken  by  this  enco- 
mium, as  to  cause  it  immediately  to  be  publiuhed  to  the 
world.  The  poet  must  have  been  a  miserable  drudge,  and 
without  any  feeling  of  propriety,  to  lavish  such  a  prodigality 
of  praise  on  a  grammarian ;  a  race  of  men  who  have  been 
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&iwav6  tbjught  to  act  rs  a  sort  of  iubordinaie  and 
part  to  the  bard.  The  other  does  not  make  verses, 
stark  mad;  himself  more  raving  than  all  the  enihusiasts, 
who  are  the  objects  of  his  fiirioas  invective.  As  if  he  were 
the  hangman  in  the  eniplov  of  Salmasius,  hke  the  son  of 
Dama,  he  invokes  the  Horatii  and  Cadnios ;  then,  intoxi- 
cated with  hellebore,  he  disgorges  a  whole  cistern  of  abuse, 
which  an  index  to  Piautus  shews  him  where  to  pilfer  from 
the  mouths  of  mountebanks  and  slaves.  Yon  would  sup- 
pose, that  his  langu^e  was  rather  Oscan  than  Latin ;  or 
that  he  was  croaking  &e  the  frog  of  a  slimy  pool.  Then  to 
shew  you  how  much  he  is  a  master  of  iambics,  he  makes 
two  false  quantities  in  a  single  word;  makint;  one  syllable 
long  where  it  ought  to  be  short  and  another  short,  where  L 
ought  to  be  long : — 

"  Hi  trucidBto  tege  pel  honenduin  nefes." 

Take  away,  O  ass !  those  panniers  of  airy  noihinfrni 
and  speak,  if  you  can,  three  words  that  have  an  affinity  to 
common  sense;  if  it  be  possible  for  the  tumid  pumpkin  of 
your  skull  to  discovei'  for  a  moment  anything  like  the 
reality  of  intellect,  tn  the  meantime,  I  abandon  the  peda- 
gogue to  the  rods  of  his  scholars.  Do  yoii  go  on  lo  revile 
me  as  worse  than  Cromwell,  since  you  cannot  pay  me  a 
higher  compliment.  But  shall  I  call  you  a  friend,  a  fool,  or 
an  insidious  foe  ?  Friend  jou  cannot  be,  for  your  language 
is  that  of  an  enemy.  Hoiv  then  could  you  be  such  an  egre- 
gious fool,  as,  in  the  orgasms  of  your  virulence,  to  assign  me 
the  post  of  pre-eminence  above  ao  great  a  personage?  For 
do  you  not  perceive,  or  do  you  think  me  too  dull  lo  discern, 
that  the  violence  of  your  hostility  only  serves  to  augment 
the  splendour  of  my  patriotism;  and  that  the  topics  of  m 

Eaiiegyrio  must  he  as  numeriius  tis  your  subjects  of  reproacl 
f  I  am  most  the  object  of  your  averi^ion,  it  is  because 
have  most  felt  the  force  of  my  blows;  because  I  have 
the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  success. 
proves  that  I  have  deserved  well  of  my  countr}' :  foi 
testimony  of  an  enemy,  however  suspicious  on  other  occa- 
sions, may  be  safely  trusted  with  respect  to  his  own  sensa- 
tions of  resentment.  Do  you  not  remember  that  the  poet, 
in  the  contest  which  ensued  hetwi.cn  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  """ 


enial^^ 

ut  h^H 


lable 


>act^^^ 


Ibe  araiB  of  Achilles,  leaver  the  t 
o^jinioQ  of  Nes 


',  according   to  the 
not  of  their  Grecian 
ifiends,  hut  of  their  Trojan  foes  ?— 

"  To  tiiB  cool  Trojans  let  ua  leave  the  cause.'* 
And  a  little  after, — 

**  What  nba  juEtice  dictales  they'll  deoee, 
From  loTO  and  er'ry  partial  bias  free ; 
For  all  the  Oreelu  alike  incur  their  hate^ 
Alike  the  Biithoca  of  Iheii  ruui'd  stale.'' 

Thus  says  Q,  Calaber.     Yuu  must  therefore  he  iosidiousl} 

smdioug  to  ojiprcss  me  with  the  puhlic  indignation ;  and  thus 
you  corrupt  and  pervert  the  open  and  manlj  vigour  of  an 
enemy,  by  the  treafherons  and  inveterate  indignity  of  yonr 
disposition ;  and  you  shew  yourself,  not  only  the  worst  of  men, 
but  the  basest  of  enemies.  But,  good  sir,  I  Tcitl  by  iio  meana 
frustrate  your  endeavours :  for,  Slough  I  may  wish  to  rival 
Ulysses  in  the  merits  of  hia  patriotism,  I  am  yet  no  compe- 
titor for  the  arms  of  Achilles.  I  am  not  solicitous  for  an 
Elysium  painted  on  a  shield,  which  others  may  see  me  bran- 
dish in  the  contest;  but  I  desire  to  bear  upon  my  shoulders 
a  real  not  a,  painted  weight,  of  which  I  may  fee)  the  pressure, 
but  whicii  may  be  imperceptible  to  others.  For  since  J  che- 
rish no  private  rancour,  nor  hostility  against  any  man,  nor 
any  man  that  I  know  of  against  me,  I  am  well  contented,  foi' 
the  sake  of  the  public  interest,  to  be  so  much  aspersed  and  so 
much  reviled.  \or,  while  I  sustain  the  greatest  weight  of 
the  disgrace,  do  I  complain  hecaase  I  have  the  smallest  share 
of  the  profit  or  the  praise;  for  I  am  content  to  do  what  is 
virtuous,  ibr  the  sake  of  the  action  itself,  without  any  smisier 
expectations.  Let  others  look  to  that;  but  do  you,  ah, 
know,  that  my  hajids  were  never  soiled  with  the  guilt  of  pe- 
culation;  and  that  I  never  was  even  a  shilling  the  richer  by 
those  exertions,  which  you  most  veheuientlj  traduce.  Here 
More  again  begins,  and  in  his  second  epistle  assigns  the 
reasons  for  his  writing;  to  whom  ?  Why,  truly,  More,  the 
perpetrator  of  adultery  and  rape,  addresses  "the  iover  of 
Christianity."  You  promise,  sir,  a  most  pious  epistle ;  bat 
now  foi'  the  reasons  why  you  wrote.  "  That  the  amtious  and 
attentive  nations  of  Europe,  and  particularly  the  members  of 
(be  reformed  religion  in  France,  might  he  made  aequainted 
with  ihe  parricide  and  the  parricides,"  &c  ^The  French,  and 
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ev-n  the  protesinnts  lliem^elves,  were  up  17 
established  laws ;  what  they  would  have  done  further 
had  met  with  as  much  success  as  we  have,  cannot  be  known  ; 
but  certainly  lUeir  kings,  if  we  may  trust  the  accounts  of  those 
iransaction^,  feared  as  much  from  thein  as  ourg  did  from  ua ; 
nor  could  they  help  doing  it,  when  they  considered  the  tone 
of  their  manifestos,  and  the  violence  of  their  threats.  Let 
ihem  not  therefore,  wliateveryou  may  pretend,  boast  too  much 
for  themselves,  Dor  judge  too  illiberally  of  us.  He  proceeds, 
"  Indeed  I  have  been  in  such  habits  of  intimacy  with  persons 
of  the  first  character  in  England,"  (those  who  are  the  best 
in  his  eyes,  will  be  found  the  worst  in  those  of  other  people,) 
"  that  I  do  not  hesitate  lo  assert,  that  I  am  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  vices,  the  principles,  and  the  lives  of 
those  monsters  in  the  shape  of  men."  I  thought  that  you 
had  had  acquaintance  with  noue  but  bawds  and  whores; 
but  you  also  thoroughly  know  what  monsters  are.  "  My 
English  friends  readily  prevailed  upon  me  to  suppress 
my  name,"  and  this  was  discreetly  done;  for  tliey  thus 
hoped  to  derive  more  advantage  from  the  effrontery  of 
your  assertions,  and  less  harm  from  the  profligacy  of  your 
character.  They  knew  you  well,  they  remembered  your  honest 
custody  of  the  fruit  in  the  garden  ;  and  that,  even  when  be- 
come a  shorn  and  polished  priest,  you  could  not  keep  your 
hands  off  Fontia.  And  surely  not  without  reason ;  for  if  the 
word  camifej,  he  derived,  a  conficiendit  came,  why  may  not 
you,  by  doing  for  Pontia,  from  a  priest  become  a  Pontifex  ? 
Though  they  could  not  but  know  this,  and  you  could  not  he 
ignorant  of  it,  yet  with  an  tmpiety  ibat  merits  execration,  and 
an  assurance  that  surpasses  belief,  you  openly  assert  that  you 
were  studious  only  to  vindicate  the  glory  of  God ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  you  inveigh  against  the  hypocrisy  of  others,  when 
there  never  was  a  more  noiorioaa  mercenary,  or  unprincipled 
hypocrite,  than  yourself.  In  narrating  the  series  of  Cransac- 
lions,  you  say  that  you  have  derived  great  assistance  from 
other  writers,  and  particularly  from  the  exposure  o£  the  late 
disturbances  in  England.  Surely,  sir,  you  must  be  very  de- 
ficient in  discretion  and  capacity ;  when  after  so  much  parade 
and  noise,  you  bring  forward  nothing  of  your  own,  but  cau 
adduce  against  us  only  some  writers  among  the  royalists,  who 
way  justly  be  suspected  ;  but  without  an  tmpliciE  reliance  i^ 
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here  be  ucca  ^^M 
one  confuta-  ^^M 
I.  but  vou  hv  ^ 


wbaso  verai-'ity  j'oii  cannot  proceed  a  step.  If  there  b 
sioii,  we  will  refute  tlioee  writers,  and  set  aside  one  C' 
tion  by  anotber ;  we  will  not  answer  them  by  you,  but  you  by 
fJiem.  What  you  have  produced  of  your  own,  you  will  find 
it  difficult  to  defend  ;  which,  while  it  indicutes  a  miud  utterly 
void  of  all  religious  principle,  every  good  man  will  shuddei 
while  he  reads.  "  The  love  of  God,  and  a  lively  sense  of  the 
insult  that  has  been  offered  to  his  holy  name,  compeis  me  to 
lift  up  my  suppliant  hands  to  heaven."  Hide,  O  tiide  those 
hands,  so  foully  stained  witli  lust  and  rapine ;  nor,  with  handi- 
such  as  those,  attempt  to  touch  the  ihroneofQod,  with  which 
you  have  bo  oilen  polluted  the  rites  of  his  religion,  and  the 
■liars  of  his  worship.  The  divine  vengeance  which  yoa  so 
lavishly  imprecate  on  others,  you  will  find  at  last  that  you 
have  been  invoking  on  yourself.  Hitherto  we  have  had  only 
the  prelude  to  the  cry,  but  (now  it  is  going  to  occupy  the 
principal  and  almost  sole  part  in  the  drama)  it  swells  the 
cheek  and  strains  the  jawe  in  the  act  of  mounting  to  heaven  ; 
whither,  if  it  ascend,  it  will  resound  moat  effectually  against 
the  brawling  More.  "  Since  the  majesty  of  kings  has  in  all 
ages  been  held  sacred,"  &c.  You  attack  me,  sir,  with  much 
common-place  abuse,  and  many  malicious  observations  which 
are  quite  irrelevant  to  the  purpose ;  for  the  murder  of  a  k. 
king,  and  the  punishment  of  a  tyrant,  are  not  the  same  thing;  I' 
hut  do  differ,  and  will  for  ever  differ,  as  long  as  seose  and 
reason,  justice  and  equity,  the  knowledgeof  right  and  wrong, 
shall  prevail  among  men.  But  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  has  been  said  on  this  subject;  nor  shall  I  suffer  you, 
who  nave  in  vain  assaulted  me  with  so  many  senseless  impre- 
cations, at  last  to  bring  aboat  my  end  with  a  plethory  of  dis- 
gust? You  then  say  some  tine  things  on  patience  and  on 
virtue.     But, 

"  I'ou  talk  oa  virtue,  ifMIb  on  ilee  you  pore, 
And  prewh  mow  ehaste  discounes  while  you  whoie." 
You  say  that  "  all  the  protestants,  particularly  those  in  the 
LowCountriES  and  France,  are  struck  with  horror  at  the  crime 
which  we  have  committed  ;"  and  immediately  atlcr,  that 
"  good  men  would  everywhere  think  and  speak  differently 
on  the  subject."  That  you  should  he  at  variance  with  your- 
fl^fis  a  matter  of  little  moment;  but  what  fobows  is  of  a  more 
■hocking  and  atrocious  casL     You  s&y  that  "  the  wickedness 
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cf  the  Jrv/»,  who  crucified  Clirii^t,  tvas  noiliing  compared    ^H 
I  with  ours,  whether  you  regard  the  intentions  of  the  parties,    ^| 

I  or  the  effects  of  the  crime.       Maniac  ;  do  von,  a  miniBter  of 

I  Jeaua,  chiiilc  »o  \v^hl]y  of  his  crucifixion,  as  to  have  the  uuda- 

I  city  to  assert,  that  the  destruction  of  any  king,  whatever  mJL'ht 

m  be  the  intentions,  or  the  eSect,  is  equally  atrocious  T     The 

r  Jews  had  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  pi-oofa  that  JesuaJ 

was  the  Son  of  God ;  but  how  could  we  possibly  be  led  tafl 
believe,  that  Charles  was  not  a  tyrant?  To  diminish  thm 
enormity  of  the  guilt,  you  very  absurdly  make  mention  of  the"! 
effect;  but  I  always  observe  that  the  royaUsts,  in  proponioti  ' 
to  their  bigotry,  are  ready  to  depreciate  the  sutferingn  of< 
Christ,  in  order  to  exalt  those  of  their  king  ;  yet  as  they  assert, 
that  we  ought  principally  to  obey  him  for  Christ's  sake,  they 
shew  that  they  cherish  no  sincere  regard  either  for  Christ  or 
for  the  king ;  and  that  they  make  their  irrational  and  super- 
stitious devotion  to  kings,  only  a  pretext  to  conceal  their  am- 
bitious, their  sinister  and  interested  views.  "  Salmasius,  there- 
fore, that  great  sovereign  of  literature,  advanced  to  the 
combat !"  Cease,  sir,  I  oeseech  you,  to  disgust  us  with  the 
application  of  such  an  epithet  as  "  great"  to  Salmasius ;  which 
you  may  repeat  a  thousand  times,  without  ever  persuading 
any  one  that  Salmasius  was  great ;  though  you  may  that 
More  was  little ;  a  worthless  sciibbler,  who,  quite  ignorant  of 
propriety,  lavished  th&appeilation  of  great  without  any  fitness 
or  discrimination.  \To  grammarians  and  critics,  who  are 
principally  occupied  in  editing  the  works  of  others,  or  in 
correcting  the  errors  of  copyists,  we  wiUingly  concede  the 
~  palm  of  industry  and  erudition  ;  but  we  never  bestow  on  them 
the  simame  of  great.  He  alone  is  worthy  of  the  appellation, 
who  either  does  great  things,  or  teaches  how  they  may  be 
done,  or  desciibes  them  with  a  suitable  majesty  when  they 
have  been  done;  but  those  only  are  great  things,  which  tend 
to  render  life  niore  happy,  which  increase  the  innocent  enjoy- 
ments and  comforts  ot  existence,  or  which  pave  the  way  to  a 
state  offuture  bliss  more  permanent  and  more  pure.  Bui  has 
Salmasius  done  anything  like  this  ?  Nothing  at  all ;  what 
that  is  great,  has  he  ever  either  taught  or  related?  unless 
perhaps  you  except  his  writings  against  the  bishops,  and  the 
supremacy  oi'  the  pope ;  the  merit  of  which  he  entirely 
effaced  by  his  subsequent  recaniations ;    by  the  habits  of 
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1  life,  and  his  vindications  ( 
fore,  cannot  fitly  be  termed  a 
never  wrote  anything  great,  or 
Vst  work  that  Jie  ever  wrote.      He 

to  be  "  the  Ptisereign  of  literature,"  and  of  the  A,  B,  C ; 
but  you  are  not  content  with  having  him  the  ■'  sovereign 
of  literature,"  but  must  exalt  him  to  be  "  the  patron  of 
kings ;"  and  a  patron  well  fitted  to  adorn  such  a  station  of 
sublimity.  You  have  certainly  shown  yourself  very  solicitous 
to  pj-omote  the  honour  of  kiiise,  when  in  addition  to  tfaeir 
other  illustrious  titles,  you  would  subjoin  that  of  "  the  clients 
of  Claude  Sajmasius.  On  this  condition,  0  sovereigns  of! 
the  world,  you  may  be  released  from  every  restraint  upon  your 
power;  if  you  will  but  do  homage  to  Salmasius  the  graiD-{ 
marian,  and  make  your  aeejitrea  bend  beneath  his  rod.  ''To' 
him  kinp  will  be  indebted,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  for' 
the  vindication  of  their  honour,  and  the  existence  of  their  | 
uower.''  Attend,  ye  sovereigns !  he  who  eomposea  for  you 
hie  beggarly  defence,  and  who  defends  what  no  one  attacked, 
has  the  Arrogance  to  impute  to  himself  the  continuance  of 
your  dignity  and  your  power.  Such'ias  been  the  effect  of 
provoking  this  insolent  grammarian  from  his  cabinet  of  worms 
and  moths,  to  support  the  cause'  of  kings,  "  To  whom  the 
altar  will  be  as  much  indebted  as  the  throne ;"'  not  indeed  for 
the  protection,  but  for  the  scandalous  desertion  of  its  interests. 
Now,  you  lavish  your  panegyric  in  the  defence  of  the  royal 
cause ;  "  you  admire  the  genius,  the  erudition,  the  boundless 
diversity  of  matter,  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  sacred  and 
profane  usages  and  laws,  the  impetuous  volubility  of  diction, 
the  limpid  eloquence,  which  characterise  that  golden  work." 
Though  I  contend  that  the  work  is  deficient  in  all  these 
qualities;  (for  what  has  Saimasius  to  do  with  eloquence?)  yet 
that  it  was  a  truly  golden  composition,  I  am  willing  a  hun- 
dred times  10  acknowledge;  for  it  cost  Charles  aa  many 
guineas,  without  mentioning  the  sums  which  the  author 
received  from  the  Prince  of  Orange.  "  The  great  man  never 
appeared  more  mighty  in  his  strength ;  Saimasius  was  never 
more  himself."  He  was  truly  so  great  that  he  burst ;  for  we 
have  seen  how  great  he  was  in  his  former  work ;  and  sholl 
perhaps  fee  in  what  he  may  have  lefl  behind  him  on  the  same 
■ubjcct.     I  do  not  deny  that  Saimasius,  on  ihe  first  appear- 


e  of  his  book,  was  tlie  general  topic  of  convcreation,  i 
tliat  be  was  in  higb  lavour  witb  tbu  rovalistH :  tbat  he  v 
mvited  hy  the  most  august  queen  of  Sweden,  and  received  tbp 
most  munificent  presents;  and,  in  sborl,  that  in  the  whole 
dispnte,  every  cL'cum stance  was  favourable  to  Salmasius  and 
hostile  to  me,  (  Men  in  general  entertained  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  erudition,  the  celebrity  of  which,  he  had  been  accuniu 
lating  for  many  years,  by  many  voluminous  and  masey  pub- 
lications, not  indeed  of  any  practical  utility,  but  relating  to  the 
most  abstruse  discusBions,  and  crammed  with  quotations  from 
the  most  illustrious  authors.  Nothing  is  eo  apt  as  this  to 
excite  the  astonishment  of  the  literary  vulgar.  Who  I  was, 
no  one  in  that  country  had  ever  known ;  his  work  had  elicited 
an  impatient  curiosity,  which  was  increased  by  the  magnitude 
of  ibe  subject.  I  had  no  means  of  exciting  a  similar  interest,  or 
a  like  ardour  of  expectation.  Many  indeed  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  me  from  engaging  with  such  a  veteran;  some  from 
envy,  lest  I  should,  at  any  rate,  gathei*-flome  glory  from  the 
conflict  with  so  mighty  an  adversary ;  others  from  fear,  lest  my 
defeat  should  prove  injurious  to  my seU^  and  to  the  cause  whicri 
I  bad  tmderCaken  to  defend.  Salniasius  was  invigorated  and 
cheered  by  the  specious  plausibility  of  his  subject,  by  the  uive- 
terate  prejudices,  or  rather  rooted  superstitions,  of  the  vulgar. 


1  favour  of  kinglv 


ngly  power. 


All  thes 
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undertaking,  and  impedio 
less  surprising,  that  my  answer,  on  its  first  appearance, 
should  be  less  eagerly  read,  except  by  those  who  were 
anxious  to  learn,  who  had  the  inconsiderate  audacity  to 
enter  the  lists  with  Salmasius.  But  the  work  soon  excited  ge- 
neral approbation  and  delight ;  the  author  was  lost  sight  oi 
'in  the  blaze  of  truth  ;  and  Salmasius,  who  had  so  lately 
(  been  towering  on  the  pinnacle  of  distinction,  stripped  of  this 
j  mask  which  he  had  worn,  soon  dwindled  into  insignificance 
I  and  contempt ;  from  which,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  could 
never  alWwards  ernei'ge,  or  recover  his  former  consequence'. 
But  your  penetrating  mind,  0  !  serene  queen  of  Sweden^ 
soon  detected  his  imposture;  and,  with  a  magnanimity  al- 
most above  human,  you  taught  sovereigns  and  thti  world  to 
prefer  tiuth  to  the  interested  clamours  of  faction.  For  though 
ibe  splendour  of  his  erudition,  and  the  celebi-ity  which  T 
had  acquiitid  in  the  defence  of  the  royot  cause,  had  induce 
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iiny  marks  of  distinction, 
wnicb  you  perused  witli 
perceived  tiiat  he  had  Iw' 


you  to  honour  hi 
when   my  answer  appeared, 
gular  equaiiimity,  you  perce 

of  the  niost  palpable  effrontery  and  misrepresents  lion  ;  thai 
he  had  betrayed  the  utmost  indiscretion  and  intemperance, 
that  he  had  uttered  many  falsehocds,  many  incansiateuciei) 
and  contradictions.  On  this  account,  as  it  ia  said,  yuu  hadi 
him  called  into  your  presence  ;  but  when  he  was  unable  wl 
Tindicate  himself,  you  were  so  visibly  offended,  that  irom  1 
that  time  yuu  neither  shewed  him  the  same  attentions,  nor 
held  his  talents  nor  his  learning  in  the  same  esteem ;  and, 
what  was  entirely  unexpected,  you  manifested  a  disposition 
to  favour  his  adversary.  You  denied  that  what  I  had  written 
against  tyrants,  could  have  any  reference  to  you ;  whence,  in 
your  own  breast  you  enjoyed  the  sweets,  and  among  others 
the  fame,  of  a  good  conscience.  For,  since  the  whole  tenor 
of  your  conduct  sufficiently  proves,-  that  you  are  no  tyrant, 
this  unreserved  enpi'essiou  of  your  sentiments  makes  it  still 
more  clear,  that  you  are  not  even  conscious  to  yourself  of 
being  one.  How  liappy  am  I  beyond  my  utmost  expec- 
tations !  (for  to  the  praise  of  eloquence,  exeept  as  far  as 
eloquence  consists  in  the  force  of  truth,  I  lay  no  claim,) 
thai,  when  the  critical  exigencies  of  my  country  demanded 
that  I  should  undertake  the  arduous  and  invidious  task  ot 
impugning  the  rights  of  kings,  I  should  meet  with  so  illus- 
trious, so  truly  a  royal  evidence  to  my  integrity,  and  to  thii 
truth,  that  I  Jiad  not  written  o  word  against  kings,  but  only 
against  tyrants,  the  spots  and  the  pests  of  royalty?  But  you,0 
Augusta,  possessed  not  only  so  much  m^nanimjty,  but  were 
so  irradiated  by  the  glorious  beams  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue, 
that  you  not  only  read  with  patience,  with  incredible  impar- 
tiality, with  a  serene  complacency  of  countenance,  what  might 
seem  to  be  levelled  against  your  rights  and  dignity ;  but  ex- 
pressed such  an  opinion  of  the  defender  of  those  rights, 
as  may  well  be  considered  an  adjudication  of  the  palm  of 
victory  to  hia  opponent.  You,  O  queen !  will  for  ever  be 
the  object  of  my  homage,  ray  veneration,  and  my  love; 
for  it  was  your  greatness  of  soul,  so  honourable  to  yourself 
and  BO  auspicious  to  me,  which  served  to  efface  the  un- 
favourable impression  against  me  at  otlier  courts,  and  to 
rescue  me  from  the  evil  surmises  of  other  sovereigns.     What 
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a  high  and  favourable  opinion  must  forei^ers  cor.ceive,  a 
yniir  own  subjects  for  ever  entertain,  of  your  i 
and  justice,  when,  in  a  matter  wbioli  so  neai-ly  interested 
the  fate  of  sovereigns  and  the  rights  of  your  crown,  they 
eair  you  sit  down  lo  the  discussion,  with  as  much  equa- 
Tiimity  and  composure,  as  you  would  to  determine  a  dispute 
between  two  private  individuals.  It  wan  not  in  vain  that 
yoti  made  such  large  collections  of  books,  and  do  many 
monuments  of  learning;  not  indeed,  that  they  could  con- 
tribute much  to  yotir  loetruction,  but  bei.'ause  they  so  well 
teach  your  sabjects  to  appreciate  the  merita  of  your  reign, 
and  the  rare  excellence  of  yoitr  virtue  and  your  wisdom. 
For  the  Divinity  himself  seems  to  have  inspired  you  with  a 
love  of  wisdom,  and  a  thirst  for  i  in  pro  v  em  en  t,  beyond  what 
any  books  ever  could  have  jjroduoed.  It  excites  our  as- 
tonishment to  see  a  force  of  nitellect  so  truly  divine,  a  par- 
ticle nf  celestial  flame  so  resplendently  pure,  in  a  region  sa 
remote ;  of  which  an  atmosphere,  so  darkened  with  clondi^ 
and  so  chilled  with  frosts,  could  not  extinguish  the  light, 
nor  repress  the  operations.  The  rocky  aud  bari'en  soil, 
which  b  often  as  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  genius  as  of 
plants,  has  not  impeded  the  maturation  of  your  faculties;  ■ 
and  that  country  so  rich  in  metallic  ore,  which  appears  like  a  | 
cruel  step-mother  to  others,  seems  lo  have  been  a  fostering  ' 
parent  to  you;  and  after  the  most  strenuous  attempts  to  ' 
have  at  last  produced  a  progeny  of  pure  gold.  I  would  in- 
voke you,  Christina!  as  the  only  child  of  the  renowned  and 
victorious  Adolphus,  if  your  merit  did  not  as  much  eclipee 
his,  as  wisdom  encela  strength,  and  the  arts  of  peace  the 
havoc  of  war.  Henceforth,  the  queen  of  the  south  will  not 
be  alone  renowned  in  history ;  for  there  is  a  queen  of  the 
north,  who  would  not  only  be  worthy  to  appear  in  the  court 
of  the  wise  king  of  the  Jews,  or  any  king  of  equal  wisdom  ; 
but  to  whose  court  others  may  from  all  parts  i-epair,  to  be- 
hold so  fiiir  a  heroine,  so  bright  a  pattern  of  all  the  royal 
virtues ;  and  to  the  crown  of  whose  praise  this  may  well  be 
added,  that  neither  in  her  conduct  nor  hei'  appearance,  is  J 
tliere  any  of  the  forbidding  reserve,  or  the  ostentatious. | 
parade,  of  royalty.  She  herself  seems  the  least  conscious  o' 
her  own  attribuies  of  sovereignty;  and  her  thoughts  an 
always  fixed  on  something  greater  and  more  sublime  ',hao  | 
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Iho  glitler  of  a  crown.  In  iliis  respfcc,  lier  example  tn&j 
well  make  innamerable  kings  hiile  iheir  diminiehed  heads. 
She  may,  it'sucii  is  the  fatality  of  the  Sivedjgh  nation,  aiidi- 
cale  the  sovereignty,  but  she  can  never  lay  aside  the  queen  ; 
for  her  reign  has  proved,  ihat  she  is  fit  lo  goTem,  not  only 
Sweden,  but  the  world. 

This  tribute  of  praise,  to  so  highly  luentorious  a  queen, 
there  ie,  I  trust,  uo  one  who  will  not  applaud ;  and  wbieb  if 
others  did  not  pay,  I  could  not  have  withheld,  without  the 
imputation  of  the  most  heinous  ingi'utitude.  For,  whether  it 
be  owing  to  the  benign  aspects  of  the  planets,  or  to  t)ie  secret 
sympathies  and  affinities  of  things,  1  cannot  loo  much  exiol 
my  good  fortune,  in  having  found,  in  a  region  so  i-emate,  a 
patron,  BO  impartial  and  so  kind,  whom  of  all  I  least  ex- 
pected, but  of  all  the  most  desired.  But  now  we  will 
return,  from  this  digression,  to  a  quite  different  theme. 
You  say,  that  "  we  were  thrown  into  the  most  furious  com- 
motion on  hearing  of  the  royal  detence,  and  that  we  looked 
around  for  some  servile  pedagogue,  who  might  employ  his 
venal  pen  in  the  vindication  of  the  parricides,"  This  is  the 
mere  effusion  of  your  spite ;  ibr  you  must  recollect,  that, 
when  the  royalists  were  in  search  of  a  hawker  for  their  lies, 
and  a  retailer  of  their  malice,  they  applied  to  the  gram- 
marian Salmasius,  who,  if  he  were  not  a  menial,  could  never 
resist  a  bribe;  who  not  only  readily  sold  them  his  present 
work,  but  his  good  intentions  for  the  future.  And  you  must 
remember,  that  when  Salmasius  was  anxiously  ruminating, 
bow  be  might  re-establish  his  ruined  character,  and  obli- 
terate his  shame,  he  was,  by  a  certain  retributive  fatality, 
directed  to  you,  who  were  then  not  officiating  as  a  minister 
at  Geneva,  from  which  place  you  had  been  expelled,  but  as 
a  worshipper  of  Priapus,  of  whose  lasciyious  rites  you  made 
his  house  the  shrine.  Hence,  nauseating  those  praises, 
which  you  had  bestowed  with  so  much  extravagance,  and 
which  he  had  purchased  with  so  much  disgrace,  his  friend- 
ship was  converted  into  the  most  inveterate  hostility,  and  he 
cursed  his  panegyrist  even  in  his  dying  hour.  "  They  fixed 
upon  one  John  Milton,  a  great  bero  truly,  to  oppose  Sal- 
masius." I  did  not  know  that  I  was  a  hero,  though  you 
perchance  may  be  the  progeny  of  sfime  frail  heroine,  for  you 
are  nothmg  but  a  compound  of  miquiiy.     When  I  consider 
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■  the  gond  of  the  torn  m  on  wealth,  I  may  indnod  lament,  that  1 
I  alone  was  selected  to  defend  the  people  of  England,  though 
H  I  could  not  readily  have  endured  an  associate  in  the  fame. 
H  You  say,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  who  and  whence 

■  I  am.  The  mme  uncertainty  attached  to  Homer  and  De- 
I  mosthenes.     Indeed,  I  had  been  early  taught  to  hold  my 

■  tongue  and  to  aay  nothin<; ;  which  8almasiu9  never  could ; 
I  ana  I  accordingly  buried  those  things  within  my  breast, 
I  which  if  I  had  pleased  to  disclose,  I  could  then  have  ob- 
W  tained  as  much  celebrity  as  I  now   poBsesB.     But  I  was 

not  eager  to  hasten  the  tardy  steps  otfame;  nor  willing  to 
appear  in  public  till  a  proper  opportunity  offered.  For  I 
did  not  regard  the  fame  of  anything  so  much  as  the  proper 
dme  for  the  execution.  Hence  it  happened,  that  I  bad  not 
long  been  known  to  many,  before  Salmasiua  begun  to  know 
himself.  "Whether  he  be  a  man  or  a  worm!"  Truly,  I 
would  rather  be  a  worm  in  the  way  that  David  e^tpresses  it, 
("  I  am  a  worm  and  no  man,")  than  that  my  bosom,  like 
yours,  should  he  the  seat  of  a  never-dying  worm.  You 
Bay,  that  "  the  fellow  having  been  expelled  from  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  on  account  of  his  atrocities, 
.  had  fied  his  country  in  disgrace  and  travelled  into  Irnly." 
Hence  we  may  discern  what  httle  reliance  can  be  |>laced 
on  the  veracity  of  those  from  whom  you  derived  your  in- 
formation ;  for  all,  who  know  me,  know,  that  in  this  place, 
both  you  and  they  bave  altered  the  most  abominable  false- 
hoods  ;  as  I  shall  soon  make  more  fully  appear.  But,  when 
I  wa'i  expelled  Irom  Cambridge,  why  should  I  rather  travel 
into  Italy,  than  into  France  or  Holland?  where  you,  though 


T  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet  so  vile  a  miscreant,  i 
only  enjoy  impunity,  but,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  church, 
pollute  tbe  pulpit  and  the  altar  by  your  pi'esence.  But  why, 
sir,  into  Italy?  Was  it  that,  like  another  Saturn,  I  might 
find  a  hiding-place  in  Lalium?yNo,  it  was  because  I  well 
knew,  and  have  since  experienced,  that  Italy,  instead  of 
being,  as  you  suppose,  the  general  receptacle  of  vice,  was 
.  the  seat  of  civilization  and  the  hospitable  domicile  of  every 
species  of  erudition.  "When  he  returned,  he  wrot<^  his 
Dook  on  divorce."  I  wrote  nothing  more  than  what  Bu.".er 
on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  F^iua  on  Deuteronomy, 
Erasmus  on  the  First  Epistle  to  tlie  Corinthians,  which  fl 
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more  particularly  designed  for  (he  instruction  of  the  English, 
had  written  before  me,  for  the  moat  useful  purposes  and  with 
the  most  disinterested  views.  Why  nhat  was  not  repre- 
hensible in  them,  should  constitute  a  charge  of  criminality 
against  me,  I  cannot  understand ;  though  I  resret  that  £  '- 
published  this  work  in  English  ;  for  then  it  would  not  have 
been  exposed  to  the  view  of  those  common  readers,  who  are 
wont  to  be  as  ignorant  of  their  own  blessings,  as  they  are  in- 
sensible to  others'  Bufferings.  But  shall  you,  base  miscreant, 
set  up  a  cry  about  divorce,  who,  having  debauched  Ponlia, 
under  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  marriage,  afiervrards 
divorced  her  b  a  manner  the  most  unprincipled  and  in- 
human ?  And  yei  this  servant  of  Salmasius  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Englishwoman,  and  a  staunch  royalist;  so  that  yOD 
seen)  to  have  wooed  her  as  a  piece  of  royalty,  and  to  have 
deserted  her  as  the  imageof  a  republic,  (res  publica,)  though 
you  were  the  author  of  her  degradation  to  that  state  ot 
publicity,  and,  after  having  allured  her  from  the  service  oi 
Salmasius,  reduced  ber  to  the  condition  of  a  public  prosti- 
tute. In  this  manner,  devotedly  attached  as  you  are  to 
royalty,  you  are  said  to  have  founded  many  republics  (res 
pubiicas]  in  one  city,  or  to  have  uni^ertaken  the  manage- 
ment of  their  concerns,  after  they  have  been  founded  oy 
others.  Such  have  been  your  divorces,  or  rather  diversions, 
after  which  you  proceed,  as  a  ruffian,  to  attack  my  character. 
You  now  return  to  the  invention  of  fresh  lies.  "  When  the 
conspirators  were  debating  on  the  capital  punishment  of  the 
king,  he  wrote  to  them,  aud,  while  they  were  wavering  and 
irresolute,  brought  them  over  to  determine  on  his  death." 
But  I  neither  wrote  to  them,  nor  could  I  have  influenced  the 
execution ;  forthey  had  previously  determined  on  the  measure,  '_ 
without  consulting  me.  But  I  will  say  more  on  this  subject 
hereafter,  as  also  on  the  publication  of  ibe  Iconoclast.  The 
lellow,  (shall  I  call  him  a  man,  or  only  the  excrement  of  a 
man  ?)  next  proceeding  from  his  adulteries  with  servant  maids 
and  scullions,  to  the  sdulteration  of  the  truth,  endeavoured, 
by  artfully  fabricating  a  series  of  lies,  to  render  me  in&- 
mouB  abroad.  I  must,  therefore,  crave  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader  if  I  have  said  already,  or  shall  say  hereafter,  more  ot 
myself  than  I  wish  to  say;  that,  if  I  cannot  prevent  the 
blindness  of  my  eyes,  the  obiivion  or  the  defamation  of  my 
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uame,  I  rany  at  least  rescue  my  life  Irom  that  species  cf 
obsourity,  which  is  ibe  associate  of  unprincipled  dtlprB^^ty. 
Tliis  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  on  more  Hccounts  than 
^-oue ;  first,  that  so  many  good  and  learned  nieo  among'  the 
neighbouring  nations,  who  read  my  works,  may  not  be  in- 
duced by  this  fellow's  calumnies  to  alier  the  favourable  opi- 
nion which  they  have  formed  of  me ;  but  may  be  persuaded 
that  I  am  not  one  who  ever  disgraced  beauty  of  sentiment  by 
deformity  of  conduct,  or  the  maxims  of  a  freeman  by  the 
actions  of  a  slave  ;  and  that  the  whole  tenor  of  ray  life  has, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  hitherto  heen  unsullied  by  enormity  or 
crime.  Next,  that  those  illustrious  worthier,  who  are  the 
objects  of  my  piuise,  may  know  that  nothing  could  afflict  me 
witb  more  shame  than  to  have  any  vices  of  mine  diminish 
the  force  or  lessen  the  value  of  my  panegyric  upon  ihem ; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  people  of  England,  wliom  fate,  or  duty, 
or  their  own  virtues,  have  incited  me  to  defend,  may  lie  con- 
vinced from  the  purity  and  integrity  of  my  life,  that  my  de- 
fence, if  it  do  not  redound  to  their  honour,  can  never  be  con- 
sidered as  their  disgrace.  I  will  now  mention  who  and 
whence  I  am.  I  was  bom  at  London,  of  an  lionest  family  ; 
my  father  was  distinguished  by  the  undeviating  iutegrity  of 
his  life ;  ray  mother,  by  the  esteem  in  whidi  abe  was  held, 
and  the  alms  which  she  bestowed.  My  father  destined  me 
&om  a  child  to  the  pursuits  of  literature ;  and  my  appetite  for 
knowledge  was  so  voraciouB,  that,  from  twelve  years  of  age, 
I  hardly  ever  left  my  studies,  or  went  to  bed  before  midnight. 
This  primarily  '*d  to  my  loss  of  sight.  My  eyes  were  natu- 
rallv  weak,  and  I  was  snhiect  to  frequent  head-aches;  which, 
however,  could  not  chill  the  ardour  of  my  curiosity,  or  retard 
the  progreas  of  my  improvement.  My  fether  had  me  daily 
instructed  in  the  grammar-schuol,  and  by  other  masters  at 
home.  He  then,  after  I  had  acquired  a  proficiency  in  various 
languages,  and  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  philo- 
sophy. Bent  me  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Here  I 
passed  seven  years  in  the  usual  course  of  instruction  and 
study,  with  the  approbation  of  the  good,  and  without  any 
etaiu  upon  ray  character,  till  I  took  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  After  this  I  did  not,  as  this  miscreant  feigns,  run 
away  into  Italy,  but  of  my  own  accord  retired  to  my  father's 
jonsc,  whither  I  was  accompanied  bv  the  regrets  of  most  oi 
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fellows  of  the  college,  who  shewed  mc  no  commor  marks 
rricndsliip  and  esteem.  On  ray  father's  estate,  nhere  he 
had  determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days,  I  enjoyed 
an  interval  of  uninterrupted  leisure,  which  I  entirely  Ae- 
Toted  to  the  perusal  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics ;  though 
I  occasionally  visited  the  metropolis,  either  for  the  sake  of 
purchasing  books,  or  of  learning  something  new  in  mathe- 
matics or  m  music,  in  which  ],  at  that  time,  found  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  amusement.  In  this  manner  I  spent  five 
years  till  my  mother's  death.  I  then  became  anxious  to  visit 
foreign  parts,  and  parti culai'ly  Italy.  My  father  gave  me  his 
permission,  and  I  left  home  with  one  servant.  On  my  depar- 
tare,  the  celebrated  Henry  Wootton,*  who  had  long  been  king 
James's  ainbaesador  at  Venice,  gave  me  a  signal  proof  of  hia 
regard,  in  an  elegant  letter  which  he  wrote,  breathing  not 
only  the  warmest  friendship,  but  containing  some  maniras  of 
conduct  which  I  found  very  useful  in  my  travels,  The  noble 
Thomas  Scudamore,  king  Charles's  ambasi^ador,  to  whom  I 
carried  letters  of  recommendation,  received  me  most  courte~ 
ODsly  at  Paris.  His  lordship  gave  me  a  card  of  introduction 
to  the  learned  Hugo  Grotius,  at  that  time  ambassador  from 
the  queen  ofSweden  to  the  French  court ;  whose  acquaintance 
I  anxiously  desired,  and  to  whose  house  I  was  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  lordship's  friends.  A  few  days  after,  when  I 
set  out  for  Italy,  he  gave  me  letters  to  the  English  merchants 
on  my  route,  that  they  might  shew  me  any  civilities  in  their 
power.  Taking  ship  at  Nice,  I  arrived  at  Genoa,  and  after- 
wards visited  Leghorn,  Pisa,  and  Florence.  In  the  latter 
city,  which  I  have  always  more  particularly  esteemed  for  the 
el^ance  of  its  dialect,  its  genius,  and  its  taste,  I  stopped 
about  iwo  months;  when  I  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
many  persons  of  rank  and  learning  ;  and  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  their  literary  parties ;  a  practice  which  prevails 
there,  and  tends  so  much  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
the  preservation  of  friendship.  No  time  will  ever  abolish  the 
agreeable  recollections  which  I  cherish  of  Jacob  Gaddi,  Ca- 
•  Milton  here  apealts  of  ihe  celeliraini  Henry  Wootton,  torn  in  1 56B, 
who  died  in  IB39,  after  hBving  trovelled  over  ihe  f,TfBler  p«ri  of  Europe, 
uv]  been  thrice  anibBMsdoc  iVom  Janies  1.  In  Ihe  Republic  of  Venice.  For 
an  iccDun:  of  hii  learning  and  laboun,  see  In  Anthony  &  Wood,  CSZ-l. 
Fra  Paolu  Sarpi  ftequentlf  speaks  of  him  wi  ili  great  respect  for  his  learning 
aud  liberal  "wilimenls. — Ed. 
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rolo  Bati,  FrescohuMo,  Cultellero,  Bonornalthni,  Clementillt^ 
Franciaco,  and  many  others.*  From  Florence  I  went  to 
Siena,  thence  to  Rome,  where,  after  I  iiad  spent  about  tw 
montbs  in  viewing  tlie  antiqiiiiies  of  that  renowned  city,  where 
I  experienced  the  moat  friendly  attentions  from  Lncaa  Hol- 
Btein,  and  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  I  continued  my 
route  to  Naples.  There  I  waa  introduced  by  a  certain  re- 
cluse, with  whom  I  had  travelled  from  Rome,  to  John  Bap- 
tista  Manso,  mai-quis  of  Villa,  a  nobleman  of  dislinguished 
rank  and  authority,  to  whom  Torquato  Ta^so,  the  illustrious 
poet,  inscribed  his  book  on  friendship.  During  my  stay,  be 
gave  me  sinEular  proofs  of  his  regard :  he  himself  conducted 
me  round  tbe  city,  and  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy ;  and 
more  than  once  paid  me  a  visit  at  my  lodgings.  On  my  de- 
parture he  gravely  apologized  for  not  having  shewn  me  more 
civility,  which  he  said  he  had  been  rcKtrained  from  doing, 
because  I  had  spoken  with  so  little  reserve  on  matters  of  re- 
ligion. When  I  was  preparing  td  pass  over  into  Sicily  and' 
(rreece,  the  melancholy  intelligence  which  I  received  of  the 
civil  commotioDS  in  England  made  me  alter  my  purpose ; 
for  I  tSiought  it  base  to  be  travelling  for  amusement  abroad, 
while  my  fellow- citizens  were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home. 
While  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Rome,  some  merchants  in- 
formed me  that  thu  English  Jesuits  had  formed  a  plot  a^-ainst 
me  if  I  returned  to  Rome,  because  I  had  spoken  too  freely  on 
religion  ;  for  it  was  a  rule  which  I  laid  down  lo  myself 
those  places,  never  to  be  the  first  to  begin  any  CDnversatii 
'  on  religion;  but  if  any  {jueecions  were  put  to  me  concemi]_ 
my  faith,  ro  declare  it  without  any  reserve  or  fear,  I,  neveiv 
iheless,  returned  to  Rome,  I  took  no  steps  to  conceal  either 
my  person  or  my  character  ;  and  for  about  the  space  of  two 
months  I  again  openly  defended,  as  I  had  don^ ,  before,  the 
reformed  religion  in  the  very  metropolis  of  popery.     By  the 

•  This  ii  one  of  (he  nuaierous  pasmgcs  in  Milioni  Pime  Worka,  to 
which  Dr.  Johiuon  mighl  hare  been  teterred,  had  he  been  rtaOy  dcsitoiu 
of  deliiering  himself  trom  hu  prejudices.  "  Few  mdi,"  says  he,  "have 
written  so  much,  and  praiied  «o  few,"  us  Slillon.  I  should  be  rnther  di». 
pwed  to  iiud  the  cuatrsTj  fault,  since  he  iiometiniea  seems  to  go  out  of  hii 
way  to  besIUK  praise  and  commendation  on  aulhora.  But  his  error,  If  eritii 
il  be,  lies  on  the  right  side.  However,  it  is  lety  cleat,  either  thai  Johnson 
had  not  carefully  read  his  Fnne  Works,  or  ihat  he  did  not  much  ifoubh 
'    nimsclf  whether  wimt  he  wrorp  ul  him  was  Hue  or  false. — Kd.  ^^" 
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favour  trf  God,  I  gnt  safe  back  to  Flort'nco,  where  i  was  i<- 
ceived  with  as  much  afTection  as  if  I  had  returned  to  iii^ 
tiathe  coiintrj.  There  I  stopped  as  many  moiilha  us  I  had 
done  before,  except  that  I  made  an  excursion  for  a  few  da_vs 
to  Lucca;  end,  crossing  the  Apennines,  passed  through 
Bologna  and  Feri'ara  to  Venice.  After  i  had  spent  a  month 
in  surveying  ihe  curiosities  of  this  city,  and  had  put  on  board 
a  sliip  the  books  which  I  had  collecieil  in  Italy,  I  proceeded 
through  Verona  and  Milan,  and  along  the  Leman  lake  to 
Geneva.  The  mention  of  this  city  brings  to  my  recollection 
the  slandering  More,  and  makes  me  again  call  the  Deity  to 
witness,  that  in  all  those  places  in  which  vice  meets  with  so 
httle  discouragement,  and  is  practised  with  so  little  shame,  I 
never  once  deviated  from  the  paths  of  integrity  and  virtue, 
and  per|ietually  reflected  that,  though  my  conduct  might  es- 
cape the  notice  of  men,  it  could  not  elude  tlie  inflection  ol 
God.  At  Geneva  I  held  daily  conferences  with  John  Deo- 
dati,  the  learned  professor  of  Theology.  Then  pursuing  my 
ronaer  route  through  France,  I  returned  to  my  native  coun-1 
trv.  after  an  absence  of* one  year  and  about  three  months  ;  at' 
the  time  when  Charles,  liaving  broken  the  peace,  was  renew-  ( 
mg  what  is  called  the  episcopal  war  with  the  Scots,  in  which 
the  royalists  being  routed  m  the  first  encounter,  and  the 
English  being  universally  and  justly  disaflected,  the  nccciisity 
of  his  afiairs  at  last  obliged  hira  to  convene  a  parliament. 
As  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  hired  a  spacious  liouse  in  the  city 
for  myself  and  my  books;  where  I  again  withi'aplure  renewed 
my  literary  pursuits,  and  where  I  calmly  awaited  the  issue  of 
the  contest,  which  I  trusted  to  the  wise  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence, and  to  the  courage  of  the  people.  The  vigour  of  the 
ptrllament  had  begun  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  bishops.  At 
long  Us  the  lilieity  of  speech  was  do  longer  subject  to  control 
all  mouths  began  to  he  opened  against  the  bishops ;  some 
complained  of  the  vices  of  the  individuals,  others  of  those  o. 
the  order.  They  said  that  it  was  unjust  that  they  alone 
should  dilFer  from  the  model  of  other  reformed  churches; 
that  the  government  of  the  church  should  be  according  to  the 
pattern  of  other  churches,  and  particularly  the  woitl  of  God 
This  awakened  all  my  attention  and  my  zeal.  I  saw  that  a 
way  was  opening  for  the  establishment  of  real  liberty  ;  that 
the  foundation  was  laying  for  the  deliverance  of  man  from  the 
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yoke  of  slavery  and  superetition;  that  the  prinoiiilea  of  re- 
ligion, which  were  llie  first  objects  of  our  care,  wouM  exert 
a  salutary  influence  on  the  manners  and  couGtitution  of  tlie 
republic  ;  and  aa  I  had  fi-om  my  youth  studied  the  distinc- 
[ione  between  religious  and  civil  rigjits,  I  perceived  that 
if  I  ever  wished  to  be  of  use,  I  ought  at  least  not  to  be 
wanting  to  my  country,  to  the  church,  and  to  so  many 
of  my  fellow-Christians,  in  a  crisis  of  so  much  danger ;  I 
tlierefore  determineil  to  relinquish  the  other  pursuits  in  which 
1  was  engaged,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  force  of  my 
talents  and  my  industry  to  this  one  important  object.  I  ac- 
cordingly wrote  two  books  to  a  friend  concerning  llie  re- 
formation of  the  church  of  England,  Afterwards,  when  two 
bishops  of  superior  distinction  vindicated  their  privileges 
against  some  principal  ministers,  1  thought  that  on  those 
topics,  to  the  consideration  of  which  1  was  led  solely  by  my  love 
of  truth,  and  my  reverence  for  Christianity,  I  should  not  pro- 
bably write  worse  than  those  who  were  contending  only  for 
their  own  emolnmi-nts  and  usurpations.  I  therefoi'e  answered 
the  one  in  two  books,  of  which  the  fin-t  is  inscribed,  Concem- 
ingPrelatical  Epiacopaey,  and  the  other  Concerning  the  Mode 
of  Ecclesiasiical  Oovernmenl ;  and  I  replied  to  the  other  in 
some  Animadversions,  and  soon  after  in  an  Apology.  On 
this  oocasion  it  was  supposed  that  I  brought  a  timely  succour 
to  the  ministers,  who  were  hardly  a  maich  for  the  eloquence 
of  their  opponents;  and  from  that  time  I  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  refuting  any  answers  that  appeared.  When  the 
bishops  could  no  fonger  resist  the  multitude  of  their  assailants, 
I  had  leisure  to  turn  mv  thoughts  to  other  subjects;  to  the 

)  promotion  of  real  and  substantial  liberty ;  which  is  rather  to 
on  sought  from  within  than  from  witliout  j  and  whose  exist- 
ence depends,  not  so  much  on  the  terror  of  the  sword,  as  on 
sobriety  of  conduct  and  mtegrity  of  life.     When,  therefore,  I 

y  perceived  that  there  were  three  species  of  liberty  which  are 

1  essential  to  the  happiness  of  sodal  life— religious,  domestic 
and  civil ;  and  as  I  nad  already  written  concerning  tiie  first, 
and  the  magistrates  were  strenuously  active  in  obtaining  ihe 
third,  I  determined  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  s<.cund,  or  the 

■^domestic  species.  As  this  seemed  to  involve  three  maieria. 
questions,  the  conditions  of  the  conjugal  tie,  the  education  of 
the  childreDj  and  the  free  publication  of  the  thoughts,  I  mads 
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them  objects  nf  distinct  consideration,  I  explained  m_v  senli- 
mctits,  not  only  concerning  the  soleinnizalioii  of  the  mari'iagc, 
but  tlie  dissolution,  if  circiimatBnees  rendered  it  ncccsBaiy ; 
and  I  ilrew  my  orgiiincnts  from  the  divine  law,  which  Christ 
did  not  abolish,  oi'  piililish  another  more  grievous  than  that  of 


discussed ; 
senate  or 
tude,  tu  a 
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Moses.     I  Btatod  my  own  opinions,  and  those  of  othc 

itig  the  exclusive  exccjition  of  fornication,  which  our  illus- ' 
IS  Selden*  has  since,  in  his  Hebrew  Wife,  more  copiously 
' ;  tor  he  in  vain  makes  a  vaunt  of  lilierty  in  the 
a  the  forum,  who  languishes  under  llie  vilest  eervi- 
n  inibrior  at  home.  On  this  subject,  tlicrcfore,  I 
e  books  whicii  were  more  particularly  necessai'y 
rlicn  man  nnd  wife  were  often  the  most  invete- 
rale  foes,  when  the  man  often  staid  to  take  care  of  his  children 
nt  home,  while  the  mother  of  the  &mi1y  was  seen  in  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  threatening  death  and  destruction  to  her  hus- 
band. I  then  discnsEcd  the  pnnci^les  of  education  in  a  sum- 
mary mannei',  but  sufiicienliy  copious  for  those  who  attend 
seriously  to  the  subject ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
necessary  to  jirincipie  the  minds  of  men  in  virtue,  the  only 
genuine  source  of  political  and  individual  liberty,  the  only  true 
safeguard  of  sliites,  the  bulwai'k  of  tlieir  prosperity  and  renown. 
Lastly,  I  wrote  my  Areopagitica,  in  order  to  deliver  the  press  i- 
from  the  restraints  with  which  it  was  eneumbered;  that  the 
power  of  determining  what  was  true  and  what  was  false,  what 
ought  to  be  published  and  what  to  be  suppt'essed,  might  au 
longer  be  entrusted  to  a  few  illiterate  and  illiberal  individuals, 
who  refused  their  sanction  to  any  work  wliich  contained 
views  or  sentiments  at  all  above  tiie  level  of  the  vulgar  super- 
stition. On  the  last  species  of  civil  liberty,  I  saia  nolhmg, 
because  I  saw  that  sufficient  attention  was  paid  to  it  by  the 
magistrates ;  nor  did  I  write  anything  on  the  prerogative  of 

*  Tliis  Buliior,  oDce  universBllj'  read,  uid  held  In  so  high  repute  thai  be 
wax  denominaud  bj  Oroliua  "  the  g'O'']'  of  ihe  Englinh  nation,"  in  ttow  al- 
most utterlj  oq^lecled,  w  that  his  works  may  almost  be  rej^anled  si  Ihe 
lumber  of  our  libcariea ;  his  aaaie,  however,  hna  Hill  attached  to  it  irhai 
Helveliui  wittily  dengminaiei  "  Une  reputation  d'onidire,"  and  his  trea- 
tiN)  de  Dill  S7ri:<  Bud  Uxor  Hebraica  are  still  occasionall}'  [omulted  by  the 
learned.  Attempu  hare  dequemly  been  tnade  to  levive  hi*  Table-talk,  but 
wllbout  succei«,  chough  it  were  perhapn  hard  to  aay  whether  the  lault  be 
Seldm'K  or  ourv  His  work  on  the  godt  oi  Syria  is  full  of  what  we  call 
inforniation.  but  [ledanlic  and  ill  written,  like  most  ciher  boobs  □<  the  »iie( 
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away  by  party  zeal,  you,  wlio  make  lliem  your  only  guides, 
must  certainly  be  infected  by  tbeir  antipatbiee.  And  if  tlie 
Englisb  deserve  nu  credit  in  their  own  cause,  you  must 
«rTe  much  lesa,  who  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
affeirs,  except  what  you  derive  from  iheni,  who,  according 
your  own  confession,  ougiit  not  to  be  believed.  Here  agai  ^ 
you  launeh  out  into  tlie  praises  of  the  great  Salmasius ; 
great  he  cei'tainly  was,  whom  you  employed  as  a.  Bort  of 
pimp,  to  procure  his  servant  girl.  You  praise  bim  neviir- 
thelees;  but  he  saw  reason  to  curse  you  before  hia  death; 
and  a  thousand  times  blamed  himself  ior  not  giving  more 
credit  to  the  account  ol'  your  atrocities,  which  he  Gad  re- 
ceived from  Spanheim,  a  venerable  divine.  You  are  now 
worked  into  a  fury,  and  asaert,  that  Salmasius  had  long 
lost  the  use  of  his  ruiison.  You  demand  the  first  post  in 
clamour  and  in  r^e,  and  yet  assign  the  precedence  in  ob- 
loquy and  abuse  to  Salmasius,  "  not  because  lie  is  violent  in 
hia  language,  but  because  he  is  Salmasius."  O  trider !  you, 
I  suppose,  learned  this  ca;duistj-y  when  you  courted  Pontia. 
Hence  your  clamour  is  taught  to  quibble  and  to  wbine; 
hence,  foaming  with  menace,  "  you  shall  experience  at  last," 
you  say,  "  0  base  brutes,  witat  my  pen  can  do."  Shall  we 
dread  ycu,  O  libidinous  adulterer,  or  your  pen,  which  is  an 
object  of  dread  only  to  cooks  and  chambermaids  ?  For  if 
any  one  should  hold  up  only  bis  finger  when  he  detects  yoa 
in  your  criminal  amours,  you  would  think  it  well  if  you 
escaped  without  your  back  being  broken,  or  your  body  dis- 
membered. "  I  am  not  so  foolish,''  you  say,  "  as  to  attempt 
{he  execution  of  a  work  that  was  begun  by  Salmasius  ;"  but 
such  a  work,  if  he  had  nut  been  void  of  understaading,  be 
would  never  have  attempted;  you  therefore  seem  jocosely  to 
give  the  preference  to  Salmasius  over  yourself  in  want  of 
brains.  But  you  say,  that  "  it  is  your  province  to  invoke 
the  vengeance  of  H^ven  on  the  murderers  of  the  king ; " 
which  may  be  done  by  persons  without  any  great  share  of 
erudition.  Cry,  shout,  and  brawl;  continue  to  act  the  bypo- 
crite,  mouth  religion,  and  practise  IubL  This  Ood  of  ven- 
geance whom  you  implore,  will,  believe  me,  one  day  arise  ia 
wrath,  when  he  will  bM;in  with  exterminating  you,  who  are 
the  servant  of  the  devil,  and  the  disgrace  and  pest  of  the 
reformed  relis^ion.     To  many,  who  blame  the  bitter  inveO'' 
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lives  of  Saltnasius,  you  reply,  that  "  this  was  the  right  way 
to  deal  with  parricitles,  and  such  monstera  of  deformity." 
am  obliged  to  you  tor  thus  ttacliing  me  in  what  tnann 
yourself  and  your  associate  friends  ought  to  be  treated;  and 
for  furnishing  me  with  bo  fuir  a  pretext  for  severity.  Now 
ei nee  you  have  no  argument  to  produce,  and  the  rights  of 
kings,  with  whatever  shew  of  argument,  had  been  already 
defended  by  SalmasiuB,  your  contumely  and  your  ruge  e 
porate  in  some  miserable  tales,  some  of  which  vo«  have  ni 
modelled  fi-om  Salmasiua,  and  inteipoiated  ottiera  from  that 
most  confutable  "  confuiation  "  of  some  anonymous  scribbler 
who  deserted  not  only  his  country  but  his  name;  and  to  the 

Erincipal  points  of  which,  as  I  have  already  replied  in  my 
3onocla9t  and  my  answers  to  Salmasius,  no  further  reply 
can  be  necessary.  Shall  1  always  be  compelled  to  go  the 
same  round,  and  answer  every  tautolc^  of  slanderous 
abuse  ?  I  wdl  not  do  it ;  nor  will  I  so  misemploy  ray  labour 
or  my  time.  If  any  one  think  that  his  prostituted  cries,  his 
venal  lamentations,  and  frivolous  declamation,  deserve  any 
credit,  he  is  welcome  for  me  to  think  so ;  for  I  have  no- 
thing to  fear  fi'om  such  precipitate  credulity.  But  I  will 
just  touch  on  a  few  of  his  points  of  attack,  which  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  and  give  some  insight  into 
the  charactei'  of  the  man  and  of  the  work.  After  having 
babbled  a  good  deal  of  bis  exotic  ignorance  about  the  in- 
corporation of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Peers  in  one  as^^embly,  (a  measure  which  no  one  in  his 
senses  would  disapprove,)  he  says,  that  "  this  equality,  in- 
troduced into  the  state,  woidd  naturally  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  same  into  the  church  ;  foi'  episcopacy  sdll 
remained,  and  if  this  be  not  downright  anahaptism,  I  don't 
know  what  is."  Who  would  have  expected  this  from  a 
Gallic  minister  and  divine?  I  should  hardly  think  that  he 
knew  what  baptism  is,  who  did  nut  know  what  anabaptjsm  is, 
if  this  were  not.  But  if  we  will  call  things  by  their  proper' 
names,  equality  in  the  state  is  not  anahaptism,  but  dem<i-i 
cracy,  a  &r  more  ancient  thing ',  and  equality  in  the  church  is  \ 
the  practice  of  the  apostles.  But  "episcopacy  still  remained. ' 
We  confess  that  it  did;  and  Geneva  still  remained,  though 
that  city  had  consulted  the  interests  of  religion,  in  expelling 
both  her  uishop  and  her  lawful  chief;  and  why  should  wc 
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be  condemned  for  what  tliey  are  approved  ? 
sir,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Genevese,  bj 
certain  whether  you  were  dismissed  with  ignominy,  or  openly 
excommunicated  on  acaunnt  of  your  impieties.  It  is  clear  that 
you,  with  your  friend  Salmasiug,  apostatized  from  this  evan- 
gelical form  of  church -government,  and  took  refnge  among 
the  episcopalians.  "  Then,"  you  say,  "  the  repuhlic  passed 
into  the  hands  of  our  levelling  crew,  so  that  it  is  evident  that 
the  same  spirit  prevailed  at  that  time,  which  in  the  eighth 
year  had  perpetrated  the  impious  murder  of  the  king.  There- 
fore the  same  spirit,  Bs  it  seems,  constituted  you  ministers, 
and  perpetrated  the  parricide."  Go  on,  as  you  have  begun, 
lo  eructate  the  rage  of  your  apoalacy.  You  say  that  "  there 
were  not  more  than  three  petitions  which  demanded  the 
punishment  of  the  king,"  This  is  notoriously  false.  Those 
who  have  written  an  account  of  these  transactions,  mentiuii 
not  only  three  petitions  of  the  kind,  but  many  from  difierent 
counties  and  from  the  annies  in  the  coiii'se  of  one  month ;  and 
three  were  presented  in  one  day.  You  know  how  deliberately 
the  matter  was  discussed  in  the  senate,  and  that  the  people, 
suspecting  them  of  too  much  lenity,  resorted  to  petitioning,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  their  delays.  How  many  thousands 
were  there  of  the  same  opinion,  who  considered  it  to  he  either 
ntficioua  or  superfluous  to  instigate  the  determination  of  tho 
senate  ?  I  was  one  of  these,  though  I  made  no  secret  of  iny 
sentiments.  But  suppose  that  the  high  rank  of  the  accused 
had  awed  every  tongue  into  silence,  ought  the  parliament  to 
have  abstained  from  a  decision,  or  have  awaited  the  assent  of 
the  people,  on  which  depended  the  issue  of  such  raomentoua 
deliberations  ?  For  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  people  lo  curb  the  despotism  of  the  king ;  and 
if  on  his  capture,  afler  the  savage  war  which  he  had  made, 
they  had  refeired  the  question  of  his  punishment  Co  the  de- 
cision of  the  people,  and  if  they  had  acquitted  him,  what 
would  those  who  had  so  courageously  restored  our  liberties 
seem  to  have  done,  but  to  have  furnished  the  king  with  the 
means  of  effecting  their  own  destruction  7  Or  if,  after  having 
.'  been  invested  with  full  power  to  act  as  they  thought  beat  on 
the  most  momentous  points,  they  should  he  compelled  to 
refer  to  the  muttitude  a  question  which  far  exceeded  their 
cupacity,  and  which  they,  conscious  of  their  ignorance  had 
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previously  referred  to  the  determination  of  the  eenate^ 
where  could  this  alternation  of  references  and  appeals  hare'i 
itopped?  Where  could  we  have  found  a  place  of  rest  in 
this  turhulent  eddy  ?  How  could  we  have  proeured  any 
stability  amid  so  much  incouEtancy,  any  security  amid 
so  much  distraction?  What  if  they  had  demanded  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  to  the  crown  ?  And  such  was  the  drift 
of  some  menaces,  rather  than  petitions,  which  were  pre- 
sented by  a  few  seditious  persons,  whose  hatred  one  while, 
and  whose  compassion  another,  was  wont  to  be  equally 
senseless  and  malicious.  Were  we  to  make  any  account  of 
these,  "who,"  as  you  say,  "in  order  to  set  on  foot  a  con- 
ference with  the  king,  flockeil  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
the  doors  of  the  parliament- house,  where  many  of  them  were 
put  to  death  hy  the  soldiery,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
senators?"  Some  inhabitants  of  Surrey,  either  incited  by  the 
malicious  suggestions  of  others,  or  by  their  own  disorderly 
inclinations,  paraded  the  city  with  a  petition,  in  a  state  of 
tumult  and  intoxication.  They  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
ussail  the  doors  of  tlie  house  ;  they  beat  off  the  guard,  and, 
without  the  smallest  provocation,  killed  one  man  who  was 
stationed  at  the  door.  Hence  they  were  deservedly  driven 
by  violence ;  and  two  or  ihree  of  their  number  were  slaia, 
bi'^thing  the  fumes  of  intemperance  more  than  the  love  of 
libej'ty.  You  everywhere  concede,  that  "  the  independents 
were  superior,  not  in  numbers,  hut  in  discipline  and  in  cou- 
rage." Hence  I  contend  that  they  well  deserved  the  supe- 
riority which  they  acquired ;  for  nothing  is  more  ^reeable 
to  the  order  of  nature,  or  moi-e  for  the  interest  of  mankind, 
than  that  the  less  should  yield  to  the  greater,  not  in  num- 
bers, but  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue.  Those  who  excel  in' 
prudence,  in  experience,  in  industry,  and  courage,  however 
few  they  may  be,  will,  in  my  opinion,  finally  constitute  the  ' 
majority,  and  everywhere  have  the  ascendant.  You  inter-^ 
sperse  many  remarks  on  Cromwell,  which  I  shall  examine 
below ;  the  rest  I  have  replied  to  in  my  answer  to  Saima- 
sius.  Nor  do  you  omit  to  mention  the  trial  of  the  king, 
though  your  great  rhetoi'ician  had  made  that  the  theme  of 
his  miserable  declamation.  You  say  that  the  peers,  that  is, 
in  a  great  measure  the  pageants  and  courtiers  of  the  king, 
were  averse  to  the  trial.     1  have  shown  in  the  other  worli 
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tW  ftttilily  of  ihi«  remark.      "  Then  that  the  jiidgw 
iww^t,  bw.-auso  they  had  givon  it  as  their  opinion,  thai 
ktO^  uf  Eiiffland  could  not,  by  the  law  of  EDgland,  hu  put 


] 


H|ton 


hi»  Irid." 


vbat  they  then  answered; 
Mktv  know  what  ihey  approve  and  vindicate.     It  ta  no  ua- 
voinmuii,  though   a  diHieputable  thing,    for  judges  to   be 
•wt»ywl  by  fear.     "  An  obscure  and  insolent  scoundrel  wms 
uvonlin^ly  i-laued  at  the  head  of  the  base  and  iniquitoaa 
Mini  mission,''     It  is  not  surprising  tliet  you,  who  are  coo- 
taniinaled  by  so  many  vices  and  crimes,  who  are  a  com 
|>ouiid  of  whatever  is  most  impure  and  vile,    whose  coc 
science  has   become   a  sort  of   fungus   utterly   devoid  o 
seneibility,   who   are   ho  notorious  ior  atheism,  for   sacri- 
lege and  cruelty,  should  dare  to  vent  your  calumnies  on 
the  most  worthy  and  illustrious  names.     But,  though  your 
abuse  is  the  highest  praise,  yet  I  will  never  seem  to  abandon 
the  excellent  personage,  the  friend  whom  I  roost  revere,  to 
the  torrent  of  your  defaniatiim.     I  will  vindicate  him  from   i 
the  unprincipled  and  intemperate  obloquy  of  the  fugitives  i 
and   the    Mores,   which    he    would    never    have  incurred,! 
if  be  had  not  shown  so  much  zeal  for  the  good  of  tlipM 
commonwealth.     John  Bradsbaw"  (a  name  which  will  1 

•  Usd  John  BraJehBW  tiled  m  nnj  of  the  tne  Usla  of  BnHqnily  he  w 
have  had  innuinersble  BtBCues  Reeled  to  him,  whils  hintoriain  anil  c 
would  hBve  vied  wiih  each  other  in  doing  honoui  lo  hii  memory, 
happened  aliogelher  olherwise.     By  the  nccidcnt  of  ihe  Realoraiion,  ■ 
gave  a  new  turn  lo  ihc  current  of  public  opinion,  Bradshaw's  name,  ■ 
could  not  be  buried  in  oblivion,  was  ovcrwhelmeii  with  obloquy.     Ai  i 
eimea  of  what  waa  formerly  written  againU  him,  I  will  cite  a  pansagt 
Anlhon  J  a  Wood,  a  very  good  and  honest  man,  but  deeply  prejudiced  «(_ .  _ 
all  those  who  had  made  a  ligure  in  Che  Commonwealth.   Speaking  of  a  la 
book  written  by  one  John  March,  he  says,  "  'Tis  dedicnted  to  that  mtam 
of  men,  John  Bradshaw,  Sergeant  at  law,  and    Lord    President  of  U 
CouncU  of  State."     With  the  fiagiiious  treatment  of  Bradshaw's 
by  that  profligate  individual  Charles  the  tiecond,  most  person!  are 
acquainted ;  but  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  worth   while  to  introduce  hq| 
Anthony  i  Wood's  accouni  of  the  trsnsanii 
carcan  of  John  Bradsbaw,  Pre«deat  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  whi 
had  been  with  great  tolemnity  buried  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  at  Wesrinim 
22nd  November,  l^fH,  was  carried  in  a  can  to  Holboum  also ;  and  the  next 
day  following  tliac,  which  wu  the  30th  of  January,  on  which  day  king 
Charles  the  First  was  beheaded  in  1618,  they  were  drawn  to  Tyburn  on 
three  MVeral  sledges,  followtd  by  the  univei™!  outcry  iif  the  peoi)1e.    After* 
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repeated  with  ftppltinBe  whemver  liberty  is  cherished  or  is- 
tnown)  was  sprung  from  a  noblo  family.  All  his  early  life 
te  Beduloualy  employed  in  mnking  himself  acquainted  with 
fhe  laws  of  hia  country  ;  he  then  practised  with  smgnlar  boo- 
and  reputfttion  at  the  bar ;  he  shewed  himaolf  an  iuti'epid 
>ttkd  nitwearied  advocate  for  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  he 
look  an  active  part  in  the  most  momentous  affairs  of  ths 
State,  and  occasionally  discharged  the  funetious  of  a  judge 
with  the  most  inviolable  integrity.  At  last,  when  he  was  on- 
teoted  by  the  parliament  te  preside  in  the  trial  of  the  king, 
be  did  not  refuse  the  dangerous  office.  To  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  he  added  the  most  comprehensive  views,  the 
most  generally  sentiments,  manners  the  most  obliging  and 
Qie  moat  piu«.  Hence  he  discharged  that  of&ce  with  a  pro- 
l^ety  almost  without  a  parallel ;  he  inspired  both  respect  and 
and,  though  menaced  by  the  daggers  of  so  many  assas- 
he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  consistency  and  gra- 
Tity,  with  so  much  presence  of  mind  and  so  mut-h  dignity  oi 
demeanour,  that  ho  seems  to  have  been  purposely  destined  by 
Providence  for  that  part  which  ho  so  nobly  acted  on  the 
IJieatre  of  the  world.  And  his  glory  is  aa  much  exalted  above 
Hiat  of  all  other  tyrannicides,  as  it  is  both  more  humane,  more 

Oiej  were  taken  down,  their  hrada  cut  alt,  to  be  set  on  Westminster  Hall, 
■nd  tbeir  losthsonie  trunks  throim  into  n  deep  hole  noder  tJie  gallows,  when 
the)'  now  remain.  At  the  same  time  Iretvn'a  tumb  was  broken  down,  and 
'     ■  "■  "  "  omwell  and  Bradihaw  were  dean  swept 

iCnglJsh  kings."  To  show,  howerer,  file  diJTeretit  esti- 
DBUOn  m  wnien  tne  same  name  may  he  held  by  different  persona,  I  will 
kflra  introdmfl  that  eloqaent  and  startling  epitaph  written  by  an  Amerioaa 
OD  Bradshaw,  before  the  war  of  independenoe.  It  is  said  to  have  been  dated 
from  AnapoUs,  June  2ltt,  1TT3,  end  to  have  been  cngi-avt^  on  a  canuoc, 
irhmee  oopiea  were  taken  and  hung  up  in  almost  ererj  house  in  the  conti- 
nent  of  America  :— 

"StbanqerI  ere  thon  pass,  contemplate  this  cannon,  nor  regardless  be  told 
^t  near  its  base  lies  deposited  the  dust  of  John  Bbadsuiw,  who,  noblf 
•tipBTiot  to  Hlfish  regards,  despising  alike  the  pegeantry  of  courtly  splendour, 
Alb  Uast  of  calumny,  and  the  terror  of  regal  TBngeatlce,  presided  in  tiie  illuft* 
i.dtou  band  of  heroei  and  patriots  who  fairly  and  openly  adjudged  C11AIU.E8 
SraiST,  tyrant  of  Unglaud,  to  a  public  and  exemplary  death,  thereby  pr» 
■eating  to  the  amaied  world,  and  transniittini;  down  through  appkuding 
ago,  the  most  glorious  emmpla  of  unshaken  virtue,  love  of  freedom,  and 
I  Impartial  justice,  ever  eihiWied  on  the  blood-gtained  theatre  of  human  aotinn. 
Ohl  n   ■ 


■way,  and  no  footstep  If 


Oh  I  reader,  pass  not  on  till  thoD  bait  blest  hu  memory 
forget  tlat  rabtlliim  to  tyrants,  it  obaiience  lo  Qod." — £l>. 
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ImoTi  sti-ikingly  grand,  judicially  to  condemn  ar- 
rant, than  to  put  hiiii  to  death  witlioiit  a  trial.  In  otheF 
respects  there  waa  no  forbidding  austerity,  no  moriHeness  in 
bis  manner;  he  was  courteous  and  benign;  but  the  great 
character  which  he  then  sustained,  he  with  perfect  consistency 
Btill  sustains,  so  that  you  would  suppose  thai  not  only  then, 
but  in  every  future  period  of  Ilia  lite,  he  was  sitdng  in  jade' 
■sent  upon  the  king.  In  the  public  business  his  activity  is 
unwearied;  and  he  alone  is  equal  to  a  host.  At  home  hii 
hospitality  is  as  splendid  as  his  fortune  will  permit :  in  his 
friendships  there  is  the  most  inflexible  fidelity  ;  and  i 
more  readily  discenis  merit,  or  more  liberally  f 
Men  of  piety  and  learning.  Ingenious  persons  in 
sions,  those  who  have  been  distinguished  by  their  ooin 
their  misforiimes,  are  free  to  participate  his  bonnt;';.' 
they  want  not  his  bounty,  they  are  sure  to  share  w 
shiji  and  esteem.  He  never  ceases  to  extol  the  ) 
others,  or  to  conceal  his  own  ; 
ready  to  accept  the  eitcuses,  or  to  riardon  tl 
political  opponents.  If  be  undertalce  to  p 
oppressed,  to  solicit  the  favour  or  depreot 
the  powerful,  to  reprove  the  public 
particular  individual,  his  address  and  li 
beyond  all  praise.  On  such  « 
patron  or  a  friend  more  able,  mors  n 
No  menace  could  divert  him  from  li 

motion  on  the  other,  could  : 
nance,  or  shake  the  firmnef^ 
which  endeared  him  lo  bis  Irii 
even  of  his  enemies,  be,  sir 
while  you  and  such  a 
I  flourisn  in  every  age, 
I  must  proceed :  the 
"  Against  f  * 
thundered  out  t 
'    scared  by  that  tj 
of  Saliuoneus^ 
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But  some  of  these  persons  having  giiisped  three,  and  othen 
four  of  the  livings,  iiom  which  thev  had  fulminated  the  epis- 
copal ckiyy,  they  hence  became  non-residents  themselves, 
guilty  of  ilie  very  ein  against  which  they  hail  inveighed,  and 
the  victims  of  their  own  fulminating  rage.  Nor  nave  they 
any  longer  a  spark  of  shame ;  they  are  now  grown  zealous 
abettors  of  the  divine  right  of  tithes ;  and  truly  as  their  thirst 
,for  tithes  is  so  insatiahle,  they  should  be  quite  gorged  with 
the  commodity,  and  ordered  to  have,  not  onlv  a  tenth  part  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  of  the  waves  of'  the  sea.  They 
were  thu  first  to  council  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
king;  but  when  the  king  was  made  prisoner,  alter  having 
,  been  convicted,  according  to  their  own  repeated  declarations, 
as  the  author  of  so  much  misery  and  bloodshed,  they  affected 
I  to  cumpassionuK^  hi^  situation.  Thus,  in  their  pulpits,  as  in  ' 
auciiun-raom,  they  retail  what  wares  and  trumpery  they 
please  to  the  peujiltf :  und,  >vlmt  to  wotm,  they  reclium  what  \ 
they  ]i:iv.' .;'i.  ■]■.  ■■■'•]  "'■••:  ';■'.■  So<g|i  demanded  that  the 
'  'Ion  the  promises 
'*  ■  'iig  to  the 
■i\.  of  the 
when  the 
Isgraceful 
lulationE 
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fore  the?  could  com 
advanced    with   his 
The  same  pereonB, 
1630,  cODfeoa  lliat  he 
an   informality  in    t) 
sh&re 


sstioD  MontrJ^H 
:he  eoDvendcl^^l 


to  any  decision  o 

troops   and   dispersed   the  ( 

their  answer  to  General  Cromwell, 

IS  justly  punished,  but  that  there  was 

proceedings,  because  they    had   no 

■  :h  condemned   him.      This 


r  nas  diHireet 
"This  change 


transaction,  therefore,  which  was  so  atrocious,  without  thdr 
participation,  would  have  been  highly  patriotic  with  it!  aa  if 
ilie  distinctions  of  ri^ht  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  injostice, 
depend  on  their  arbitrary  disposition,  or  their  capricious  in- 
clinations. If  the  Icing  had  been  restored  lo  them,  wonid  be 
hnve  experiencpd  greater  clemency  and  moderation  ?  But 
**  the  Scotch  delegates  had  first  brought  this  answer  from 
'  the  English  parliament,  that  ihey  were  unwilling  to  alter 
llie  form  of  the  English  government;  thungh  they  afler- 
wanis  answereil  that  they  bad  changed  their  former  deter- 
and  would  adopt  such   measures  as   the  public 

>emed  to  require  : "  and  this  answ -" • 

What  do  yon  infer  fittm  hence? 
ent,"  you  say,  *'  was  contrary  lo 
meni,  lo  every  stipulation,  and  to  commc 
such  common  sense  as  yours  it  may  he  adre 
know  the  difference  between  a  graluilons  promise  aad  a. 
eolemn  and  positive  engagement.  The  English  freely  state 
to  the  Sct^ts,  what  they  were  tinder  no  obligation  to  do,  llif. 
eentiments  which  they  then  enteruined  respecting  the  fatore 
form  iif  their  government ;  hut  the  safety  of  the  state  goon 
persuaded  them  to  embrace  a  different  policy,  if  they  would 
not  violate  the  solemn  assurances  which  ihey  bad  giT«D  to 
\\w  people.  And  which,  do  you  think,  was  most  binding  on 
dieir  consciences;  their  gratuitous  reply  to  the  ScMcb 
deliuaiis,  cMict^ming  the  future  form  of  their  caastkii- 
--^iry  oath  which  they  had  tak^i,  the  so- 
nto  which  tbey  bad  entered  wida  the 
belibettiesof  their  ooumtrr!  Bat  tinl 
^'^iMte  Euay  »her  tbeir  resolstioai  Moord- 
pint^iAiMXS,  as  you  d«em  whueru'  I  assierl  to  be 
.  I  shall  etnitavnur  lo  show 
o  ID  his  o(«oun  for  F 


:sit  wercn 


trhick. 


naoeit  H 


e  (irenlv  seclMai  4 
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notion,  we  should  choosi!  tbut  position  to  which  the  public 
tnlerest  Beemn  to  direct  us :  and  this  immediately,  for  I  do 
not  think  it  a,  mark  of  inconstancy  to  uccommodate  our 
measures,  as  we  do  the  course  which  we  steer  at  sea,  to  the 
winds  3[id  Btorma  of  the  political  horizon.  It  is  a  maxini, 
which  I  have  found  justified  by  obseryaiion,  by  eiperience^ 
nnd  by  books,  by  the  examples  of  the  Hisesi  and  most  illua- 
trious  characters  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  "  that  the»ame 
men  are  not  always  bouud  to  defend  the  same  opinions, 
but  only  such  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the 
current  of  popular  opinion,  and  the  preservation  ot'  peace, 
seem  to  render  necessary. "  Such  were  the  seutiinenls  a 
Tully ;  though  you,  eii',  would  rather  prefer  those  ot*  Hor 
tensiuB ;  such  were  the  senliments  of  those  a^es  in  which  po> 
litical  wisdom  flourished  most;  and  which  I  deem  it  wise  ill 
the  anabaptists  to  adopt.  I  could  mention  many  other  prac- 
tices which  are  condemned  >>s  anabaptistical  by  these  strip* 
ling  teachers,  and  their  chief,  Salmasius.  who  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  illiterate  dunce,  if  we  look  to  thinES  rather 
than  to  words.  But  you  say  that  "  the  high  and  niiahty 
chiefs  of  the  United  States  of  Holland  most  sireniiously 
laboured,  though  U>  no  purpose,  both  by  Hupjdication''  and 
by  the  offer  of  a  ransom,  to  save  the  sacred  lift-  of  the  kine." 
Tbu.a  to  wish  to  buy  off  justice  was  the  same  as  not  to  will  the 
safety  of  the  king;  but  they  soon  learned  that  we  were  not  all 
merchants,  and  that  the  parliament  of  England  was  not  a 
venal  crew.  With  respect  to  the  condemnation  uf  ilie  king, 
vou  say  that  "  in  order  that  the  sufferings  of  Charles  mignt 
be  more  nearly  ussi  mi!  a  led  to  tho^eof  Christ,  lie  uas  exposed 
to  the  redoubled  mockery  of  the  soldiery,"  The  sutlerings 
of  Christ  were  indeed  more  like  those  of  malefactors,  than 
the  sufferings  of  Charles  were  like  those  of  Christ;  though 
many  comparisons  of  this  kind  were  hawked  about  by  those 
who  were  zea/oos  in  forging  any  lie,  or  devising  any  impos- 
ture that  might  lend  to  excite  the  popular  indignation.  But 
suppose  that  some  of  the  common  soldiers  did  behave  with  a 
hale  too  much  insolence  that  consideration  does  not  con- 
siilute  the  demerit  of  the  execution.  1  never  liefore  hearti, 
nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  any  person  who  had  heard,  that  "  a 
person  who  implored  Goil  to  have  mercy  on  ihe  king  as  he 
was  passing  to  the  scaffold,  was  instantly  put  lo  deaih  in  ihe 
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preaeoce  of  i  >i  monarch."     I  caused  inquiries  on  the  siilyeol 

ta  be  made  of  the  officer  who  hiid  the  couimand  of  the  guard 
daring  the  whok  time  of  the  execution,  and  who  hnrilly  ever 
lost  sight  of  the  king's  person  for  a  moment;  and  lie  pnailiTelr 
declared  thai  he  had  never  heard  this  before,  and  thai  he  knew 
it  to  lie  utterly  destitute  of  foundation.  Hence  we  may  learn 
what  credit  is  due  to  your  narrative  in  olher  pavliciilars; 
for  you  will  be  found  not  to  discover  rouah  more  veracity  in 
your  endeavoni's  to  procure  affection  and  respect  for  Charles 
B^er  hia  death,  than  in  your  exertions  to  make  us  ohjects  of 
genera]  and  unmerited  detestation.  You  say  that  "  on  the 
ratal  scaffold,  the  king  was  heard  twice  to  sigh  out  to  the 
bishop  of  London,  Rememherl  remember  !"  The  judges  were 
all  in  anxiety  to  know  what  the  woi'ds,  so  emphatically  re- 
peated, meant ;  the  hishop,  according  to  your  account,  waa 
sent  for,  and  with  a  menace  ordered  to  declare  lo  what  the  re- 
iterated admonition  might  allude.  He,  at  first,  with  a  pre- 
concerted dissimulation,  pleadedbig  sense  of  delicacy,  and  re- 
fused to  divuke  the  secrel.  Wheh  tliey  became  more  im- 
patient, he  at  last  disclosed,  as  if  by  »nst'rflini,  and  under  the 
influence  of  fear,  what  he  would  notTta-  the  world  have  had 
unknown.  "  The  king,"  waid  he,  "  ordered  me,  if  I  could 
^n  access  to  his  son,  to  inform  him  ihat  it  was  the  lost  in- 
junction of  his  dying  father,  that,  if  he  were  ever  restored  to 
liis  power  and  crown,  he  should  pardon  you,  the  authors  of 
his  detith.  This  was  what  his  majesty  again  and  again  com- 
manded me  to  remember."  Which  shall  I  sayP  that  the 
king  discovered  most  piety,  or  the  bishop  most  deceit?  who 
with  so  Utile  difficuliy  consi'nled  to  disclose  a  secret,  which 
on  the  very  scaffold  was  so  mysteriously  entrusted  to  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  disclosure  ?  ^ut  O!  model  of  taciturnity! 
Charles  had  long  since  left  this  injunction,  among  others,  lo 
his  son,  in  his  "Icon  Basilicon,"  a  book  which  was  evidently 
written  for  this  espress  purpose,  that  this  secret,  which  had 
been  so  ostentatiously  enveloped  in  obscurity,  might  be  di- 
vulged with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  circulated  with  the  ut- 
most diligence.  But  I  clearly  see  that  3'ou  are  determined  to 
obtrude  upon  the  ignoruut  sonic  paragon  of  perfection,  if  not 
quite  like  Charles  Stuart,  at  least  some  hyperlmrean  and  fabled 
hero,  decoriiled  with  all  the  shewy  varnish  of  imposture;  and 
that  you  tricked  out  this  fiction,  and  embellished  itwiihtheefiiti  I 
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sioiifi  of  8<msibility,  in  order  to  entrap  the  attention  of  the  popu- 
lace. But  tliongh  I  do  not  deny  but  that  one  or  two  of  the  eon> 
miHsionerH  might  perhaps  hare  hrieflj  inteii'ogatcd  tho  bishujt 
OD  the  Biihject,  I  do  not  find  tiiat  he  was  either  purposely 
called  before  them,  ot  deliberately  and  Bcrupnlonsly  iaterro- 
galed,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  their  general  solicitude  and 
Rare.  But  let  ua  grant  that  Charles,  on  the  Bcaftold,  did  de- 
liver to  the  bishop  these  dyin^  injunctions  to  his  son  to  par- 
dun  the  authors  of  his  death ;  ivbat  did  he  do  more  than 
otliers  have  done  in  sirailai' eituationa  ?  How  few  persons 
are  there  about  to  die  upon  a  scaifold,  and  to  close  for  ever  the 
tragedy  of  lile,  when  they  must  forcibly  feel  the  vanity  of 
pvcrythiug  human,  who  would  not  do  the  same ;  who  would 
not,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  stage  of  life,  cheevfully 
lay  aside  their  animosities,  their  resentments,  their  aversions, 
or  at  lenet,  pretend  to  do  it,  in  order  to  escite  compassion,  or 
to  leave  behind  them  an  opinion  of  their  innocence  ?  That 
Chai'le:}  acted  the  hypoci'ite  on  this  occasion,  and  that  he  never 
did  sincerely,  and  from  his  heart,  deliver  any  injunction  ti> 
his  son  to  pardon  the  authors  of  bis  death,  or  that  his  piivate 
were  at  variance  with  his  public  admonitions,  may  be  proved 
by  arguments  of  no  smalt  weight.  For  otherwise  the  son, 
wiio  in  other  respects  was  sufficiently  obsequious  to  his  father, 
would  doubtlessly  have  obeyed  this  his  moat  momentous  and 
dying  injunction,  so  religiously  conveyed  10  him  by  the  iiishop. 
But  how  did  he  obey  it,  when  two  of  our  ambassadors,  the  one 
in  Holland  and  the  other  in  Spain,  neither  of  whom  had  any 
share  in  the  destruction  of  the  king,  were  put  to  death  by  bi~ 
oj'dei's  or  his  influence?  And  has  he  not  indeed  more  than 
once  openly  declared  in  his  public  memorials,  that  not'iing 
should  induce  him  to  pardon  the  murderers  of  his  father.' 
Consider,  therefore,  whether  this  narrative  of  yours  be  likely  to 
he  true,  which,  the  more  it  commends  the  father,  reviles  the 
son.  Nest,  digressing  from  your  purpose,  you  not  only  make 
the  royal  blood  invoke  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  but  the  pef>- 
pie  clamour  airuinst  the  parliament.  You  forget  your  own 
enormities  at  home,  to  engage  in  foreign  considerations,  in 
which  you  have  no  concern.  Vile  wretch,  would  the  people 
ever  employ  you  to  plead  their  cause,  whose  breath  is  steam- 
ing with  the  effluvia  of  venereal  putrescence?  You  ascribfl 
to  the  people  the  clamoui's  of  fugitives  and  profligates;  ainl. 
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like  a  Juggler  on  a  stage,  you  imitate  the  shrieliii 
of  the  most  hideous  brute.  Who  denies  that  there  may  ht{ 
[imes  in  which  the  vicious  may  constitute  the  majority  of  th« 
citizens,  who  would  rather  follow  Catiline  or  Antony,  ihaii 
'.he  more  virtuous  part  of  the  senate  ?  But  are  not  ^ood  chU 
zens  on  this  account  to  oppose  the  bad  with  rigour  and  de- 
cision ?  Ought  they  not  to  be  less  deterred  by  the  smallne«s  ol 
their  numbei's,  than  they  arc  animated  by  the  goodness  of  their 
ifluse*  Your  beautiful  scrap  of  declamation  for  the  people  of 
England,  that  it  may  not  perish  beyond  recovery,  I  would 
advise  you  to  insert  in  the  Annals  of  Volusius;  we  do  not 
want  the  savouiy  efi'usions  of  nuch  a  lecherous  rhetorician. 
Next  we  are  called  to  account  for  our  injuries  to  the  church. 
"  The  army  is  a  Hydra-headed  monster  of  accumulated  here- 
sies "  Those  who  speak  the  truth,  acknowledge  that  our 
army  excels  all  others,  not  only  in  courage,  but  in  Tirtne  and 
in  piety.  Other  camps  are  the  scenes  of  gambling,  swear- 
ing, riot,  and  debauchery  ;  in  ours,  the  troops  employ  what 
leisure  they  have  in  searching  the  Scriptures  and  hearing  the 
word;  nor  is  there  one  who  thinks  it  more  honourable  to  van> 
<iuieh  the  enemy  than  to  propagate  the  truth  ;  and  they  not 
only  carry  on  a  military  warfare  against  iheir  enemieajfiut  an 
evangelical  one  against  themselves.  And  indeed  if  we  con- 
^  sider  the  proper  objects  of  war,  what  employment  can  be  more 
.'  becoming  soldiers,  who  are  raised  to  defend  the  laws,  to  be 
the  support  of  our  political  and  religious  institutions  ?  Ought, 
they  not  then  to  be  less  conspicuous  for  ferocity  than  for  the 
civil  and  the  softer  virtues,  and  to  consider  it  as  their  [rue  and 
proper  destination,  not  merely  to  sow  the  seeds  of  strife,  and 
reap  the  harvest  of  destruction,  but  to  procure  peace  and  secu- 
rity for  the  whole  human  race  ?  If  there  be  any  who,  either 
from  the  mistakes  of  others,  or  the  infirmities  of  their  own 
minds,  deviate  from  these  noble  ends,  we  ought  not  to  punish 
them  with  the  sword,  but  rather  labour  to  reform  them  by 
reason,  by  admonition,  by  pious  supphcations  to  God,  to  whom 
alone  it  belongs  to  dii-pel  all  the  errors  of  the  mind,  and  to 
impart  to  whom  he  will  the  celestial  light  of  truth.  We  ap-'' 
prove  no  heresies  which  ai'e  truly  such  ;  we  do  not  even  tole- 
rate some  ;  we  wish  them  estirpaied,  but  by  those  means  which 
are  l>est  suited  to  the  purpose — by  reason  and  instnictioiij 
the  oiily  safe  remedies  for  disorders  of  the  mind ;  and  t 
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tiy  iLe^knife  »r  the  scourge,  as  if  they  were  seated  in  the 
body.  You  say  that  "  we  liave  done  another  and  equal  in- 
jul'v  to  the  temporal  property  of  the  church."  Ask  the  pro- 
tesianis  of  Holland,  and  even  of  Upper  Germany,  whether 
they  ever  spared  the  possessions  of  the  charch,  against  whom 
the  Austrian  prince,  as  otlen  ae  he  makes  war,  hardly  ever 
seeks  for  any  other  pretext  than  the  restitulion  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical domains.  But  that  property  did  not  belong  to 
the  church  so  macfa  as  the  ecclesiastics,  who,  in  this  sense, 
might  most  justly  be  denominated  churchmen;  indeed  they 
might  have  been  more  fully  termed  wolves  than  anything  else; 
hut  could  there  be  any  impiety  in  applying  to  the  necessary 
exi^ncies  ofa  war  which  they  themselves  had  occasioned, 
ind  which  we  had  no  other  resource  for  carrying  on,  the  pro- 
perly of  these  wolves,  or  rather  the  accumulated  ravages  of 
80  many  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition  ?  But  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  wealth  which  was  ravished  from  the  bishops 
would  be  disrributed  among  the  parochial  clergy.  They  ex- 
pected, I  know,  and  they  desired,  that  the  whole  should  be 
diffused  among  ihem;  for  there  is  no  aityan  so  deep  which  it  is 
not  more  easy  to  fill,  than  it  is  to  satiate  the  rapacity  of  the 
clergy.  In  other  places  there  may  be  an  incompetent  provi- 
sion for  the  olergy  ;-but  ours  have  an  abundant  maintenance; 
th^  ought,  to  be  called  sheep  rather  than  shepherds ;  they 
themselves  are  fed  more  than  they  feed' others;  everything  is 
fat  around  them,  so  that  even  their  beads  seem  to  swim  in  fat. 
ITiey  are  stuffed  wi%  tithes  in  a  way  disapproved  by  the  rest 
of  the  reformqrt^chuMlies ;  and  they  have  ao  little  trust  in 
Ood,  that  they  choose  to  extoil  a  maintenance,  rather  by 
judicial  force,  and  magisterial  authority,  than  to  owe  it  lo 
divine  providejice,  or  the  gratitude  and  benevolence  of  their 
congregational  And,  besides  all  this,  they  are  so  frequently 
entertained  by  their  pious  auditors  of  both  sexes,  that  ihey 
haj'dly  know  what  it  is  to  dine  or  sup  at  home.  Hence  they 
luxuriate  in  superfiuiiies,  rather  than  languish  in  want ;  their 
wives  and  children  vie  with  the  wives  and  children  of  the  rich 
in  luxuryand  refinement ;  and  to  have  in  creased  this  tendency 
to  prodigality,  by  an  addition  to  their  revenue,  would  have 
been  the  same  as  to  infuse  new  poison  ijito  their  church ;  a 
sort  of  pestilential  malady,  the  introduction  of  which  a  voice 
from  heaviin  lamented  under  Constantine.  We  have  new  tfi 
1-i 
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tpve  an  account  of  our  enormitie?  towards  Ood,  which  priii>  ^H 
cjpally  concern  our  trusi  in  the  divine  asHii'taDce,  our  prayers  ^| 
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cipally  concern  our  trusi  in  the  divine  asHii'taDce,  our  prayers 
and  tasts.  But,  vile  miscreant !  I  will  refute  you  out  of  your 
own  moLUli;  and  retort  upon  you  that  text  of  the  apostle, 
"  Who  art  thou  that  Judgest  another  man's  servant?"  Be- 
tiire  our  own  master  let  us  stand  or  iall.  I  nill  add  also  that 
saying  of  the  prophet,  "  When  I  afflict  my  bouI  with  &8tin^, 
this  is  turned  to  my  reproach."  The  rest  of  your  delirious 
eSusions  on  this  subject,  which  no  one  will  take  the  trouble  tu 
read  twice,  I  should  do  wrong  to  detail.  Nor  are  ihi 
things  more  to  the  ])urpose,  which  you  brawl  out  concern! 
our  succeeds  Beware,  sir,  beware,  lest,  after  yotir  Pontiai 
toils,  you  should  swell  into  a  polypus  of  corpulency ;  and 
need  be  under  apprehensionB,  lest,  as  the  great  Salmasius  lately 
did,  you  should  chill  the  baths.  On  the  nature  of  success  I 
will  say  a  few  words.  Success  neilber  proves  a  cause  to  be 
good,  nor  indicates  it  to  be  had ;  and  we  demand  that  our 
cause  should  not  be  judged  by  the  event,  but  the  event  by  the 
cause.  You  now  enter  on  political  discussions,  the  injuries 
which  we  have  done  to  all  tings,  and  to  all  people.  What 
injuries  ?  for  we  never  intended  any  ;  the  affaii's  of  our  own 
government  alone  occupied  our  attention,  we  neglected  those 
of  others ;  we  do  not  envy  the  good  that  may  have  accmed 
Irom  our  example,  and  we  can  ascribe  the  evil  only  to  lh« 
abuse  or  misapplication  of  our  principles.  But,  what  kings 
•IT  people  ever  appointed  you  to  proclaim  their  injuries?  In- 
deed others  have  heard  their  orators  and  ambassadora  in  the 
senate,  and  I  tiave  often  beard  them  in  the  council,  not  only 
not  complaining  of  any  grievances,  but  voluntarily  suing  for 
our  friendship  and  alliance.  In  the  name  of  their  kings  and 
princes,  they  have  often  congratulated  us  on  the  state  of  our 
aflairs,  praying  for  the  stability  of  out  government  and  the 
continuance  of  our  prosperity.  This  was  not  the  language  of 
hostility  or  hatred,  as  you  assert;  and  you  must  either  ne- 
cessarily be  convicted  of  falsehood,  at  which  you  never  stick. 
or  kings  themselves  of  an  insincerity  and  dissimulation  the 
most  humiliating  am'  most  base.  But  you  object  to  our  oon- 
lession,  that  we  bad  set  a  salutary  example  to  all  people,  and 
a  rormidabie  one  to  ail  tyi'auts.  This  is  surely  as  heinous  « 
crime  as  if  any  one  were  to  say, 

'  AdvlaM,  lesri)  jiuticc,  and  revere  tlic  goiU.' 
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Could  anything  be  uttered  more  pernicioua  '  This  wdB  thp 
lateuRge  of  Cromweil  to  tiie  Scots  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar 
And  worthy  indeed  was  it  of  him  and  of  that  noble 
"  The  infamooa  pages  of  Milton  abound  with  the  sai 
Bome  ingredients."  You  always  associate  me  with 
illustrious  colleague  ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  you  make  me  his 
equal,  if  not  his  superior;  so  that  I  might  on  this  account 
think  myself  most  honoured  by  you,  if  anything  honourable 
could  proceed  from  you.  "  But  ihose  pages,"  you  say, 
"  were  burnt  at  Paris  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman, 
and  by  the  orders  of  the  parliament."  I  find  that  this  was 
by  no  means  done  by  tae  senate,  but  by  one  of  the  city 
officers,  of  what  description  I  know  not,  but  at  the  instigation 
of  the  clergy,  those  indolent  vei'min,  who  saw  at  a  distance 
the  fate  which  menaced,  and  which,  I  pray,  may  one  day 
overtake  their  gluttony  and  extravagance.  t)o  you  imagino 
that  we,  in  our  turn,  could  not  have  burnt  Salmasius's  Defence 
of  the  king?  I  could  myself  easily  have  obtained  this  per- 
mission from  the  magistrates,  if  I  had  thought  that  it  merited 
anything  but  contempt.  You,  in  your  endeavours  to  extin- 
guish one  fire  by  another,  have  only  erected  an  Herculean 
pile,  from  which  I  shall  rise  with  more  lustre  and  renown : 
we,  with  mors  discretion,  did  not  think  it  right  to  com- 
municate any  animating  heat  to  the  icy  chilliness  of  the  royal 
vindication.  But  I  wonder  that  the  Tlioulousiuns  should 
have  become  so  degenerate,  that  a  defence  of  religion  and  of 
liberty  should  be  burnt  in  a  ciiy,  in  which,  under  the  Counts 
of  Raymond,  religion  and  liberty  were  formerly  so  nobly  de- 
tended.  "  And  I  wish,"  you  say,  "  that  the  writer  had  been 
burned  as  well."  la  this  your  disposition,  slave  t  But  you 
have  taken  good  care  that  £  should  not  indulge  a  similar  wish 
towards  you ;  for  you  have  been  long  wasting  in  blacker 
Barnes.  Your  conscience  is  scorched  ijy  the  flames  of  aduU 
tei-y  and  rape,  and  of  those  perjuries  by  the  help  of  which 
you  debauched  an  unsuspecting  girl,  to  whom  you  promised 
marriage,  and  then  abandoned  to  despair.  You  are  writhing 
under  the  flames  of  that  mercenary  passion  which  impelled 
you,  though  covered  with  crimes,  to  lust  after  the  functions 
of  the  priesthood,  and  to  polhiie  the  consecrated  elements 
witii  your  incestuous  touch.  While  you  are  acting  the 
hypocrite,  you  utter  the  mo^t  horrid  imprecations  agains' 
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Iiypocrisv  ;  ami  every  sentence  of  coiidem nation  onlj  scnei 
lu  conilemn  yourself.  Such  are  the  iitrocities,  such  '.lie  ii 
famy,  with  which  you  are  all  on  fire;  thes 
furiateil  fiames,  hv  which  you  are  tofinented  night  and  day  s 
and  you  suffer  a  punishment,  than  which  even  your  bitterest 
foe  could  not  invoke  one  more  severe.  In  the  mean  ttmeij 
not  one  hair  of  my  head  is  singed  by  the  conilagratiolM 
wliich  you  kindle  ;  but  those  affronts  are  balanced  by  raucH 
delight,  and  many  sweets.  One  iribunal  periiajM,  or  a  singla^ 
Parisian  executioner,  under  some  unlucky  bias,  burnt  m^^ 
book ;  but  nevertheless,  how  many  good  and  wise  men 
through  all  France  read  it,  cherished  and  admired  it  ?  how 
many,  through  the  spacious  tracts  of  Germany,  the  domi- 
cile of  freedom,  and  wherever  any  traces  of  freedom  yet  re- 
main? Moreover  Greece  itself,  and  Athene,  the  eye  ot 
Greece,  mingles  its  applause  in  the  voice  of  its  noble  Phi- 
lyras.  And  this  I  can  truly  say,  that,  as  soon  as  my  De- 
fence appeared,  and  bad  begun  to  enciCe  the  public  curiosity, 
there  was  no  pubUc  functionary  of  any  prince  or  stale  then 
in  the  city  who  did  not  caagratiilute  me  when  we  acci- 
dentally met,  who  did  not  desire  my  company  at  his  house 
or  visit  mc  ut  mine.  But  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  mentioa 
you,  O  Adrian  Paul,  the  honour  and  the  ornament  of  Hol- 
land, who,  dispatched  on  a  splendid  embassy  to  us,  though 
I  Lad  never  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  sent  me  frequent 
assurances  of  your  extraordinary  predilection  and  regard. 
This  it  often  delights  me  to  recollect,  and  which  could  never 
have  huppened  without  the  special  appointment  of  the  Deity, 
that  royalty  itself  courteously  favoured  me,  who  had  appa- 
rently written  against  kings ;  and  afforded  to  my  integrity 
and  veracity  a  testimony  next  to  the  divine.  For,  why 
should  I  fear  to  say  this,  when  I  consider  how  zealously 
and  how  highly  all  persons  extol  that  illusirions  queen 'i 
Nor  do  I  tliink,  that  fie  who  was  the  wisest  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  wiih  whom  I  by  no  means  wish  to  compai-e  my- 
self, was  more  honoured  by  the  testimony  of  the  Pythian 
oracle,  than  I  am  by  the  approbation  of  such  a  queen,  li 
this  had  happened  to  me,  when  a  young  man,  and  orators 
might  liave  taken  the  same  liberties  as  poets,  I  should  not 
liHve  hesitated  to  preffr  my  fate  to  that  of  some  of  the  go>l« 
i ;    for,    while    thcv    coiileiidcd  I 
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Irtiiity  or  harmony  before  a  human  judge,  I,  in  the  moa; 
(glorious  of  all  contests,  had  the  palm  of  victory  adjud"ed  Ic 
mc  by  the  voico  of  an  immortal.  Thus  honoured  and 
caressed,  no  one  but  a  common  hangman  would  dare  to 
treat  me  with  disrespect ;  and  such  an  one  has  both  done  it 
and  caused  it  to  be  done.  Here  you  take  great  pains,  as 
Salmasius  had  done  before,  to  prevent  us  fi-om  Justify ing  our 
struggles  for  liberty  by  the  example  of  the  Dutch ;  but  the 
same  answer  will  serve  for  both.  They  are  mistaken  who 
think  that  we  want  any  example  to  direct  ns.  We  often 
found  it  neopssary  to  cherish  and  support,  but  never  to  rival, 
ihe  Dutcii  in  their  struggles  for  liberty.  If  any  eJttraoi^ 
dinary  courage  in  the  defence  of  liberty  be  requisite,  we  are 
wont,  not  til  follow  others,  but  to  go  before  them  and  to  lead 
the  way.  But  you  also  employ  the  mostpaltry  oratory,  ana 
"imsy  arguments,  to  induce  the  French  to  go  lo  war 
"The  spirit  of  the  French,"  you  say,  "  will  never 
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r  ambassadors. 
re,  voluntarily  to  send  ambassadore  three  or  four 
times  to  ns.  The  French,  therefore,  are  as  noble-miniled  as 
usual ;  but  you  are  degenerate  and  spurious,  and  your  po- 
litics betray  as  much  ignorance  as  fal-ehood.  Hence  you 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  "  the  negotiation  of  the  United 
States  was  purposely  protracted,  because  ihey  wished  neither 
to  treat  with  us,  nor  to  go  to  war  with  us."  But  it  certainly 
behoves  their  High  Mightinesses  not  lo  suffer  their  counsels 
to  be  thus  exposed,  and,  I  may  say,  traduced  by  a  Genevese 
fugitive ;  who,  if  they  suffer  him  any  longer  to  remain 
among  them,  will  not  only  debauch  their  women  but  their 
counsels.  For  they  profess  the  most  unfeigned  amity  ;  and 
have  lately  renewed  a  peace  with  us,  of  which  it  is  the  wish 
of  all  good  men  that  it  may  be  perpetual.  "  It  was  plea- 
sant," he  says,  "  to  see  how  those  ruffian  ambassadors,^'  he 
means  the  English,  "  had  lo  contend  with  the  mockery  and 
the  menace  of  the  Kngiish  royalists,  but  chiefly  of  the 
Dutch."  If  we  had  not  thoroughly  known  to  whom  the 
murder  of  our  former  ambassador,  Dorislaus,  and  the  affronts 
which  were  offered  to  our  two  other  ambassadors,  are  to  be 
ascribed,  we  might  welt  exclaim,  lo  !  a  slanderous  informant, 
who  falsely  accuses  the  very  persons  by  whose  bounty  he  is 
fed  1     Will  you  any  longer  O  Batavians  I  cherish  and  tw^ 
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port  u  man  wlio,  not  conlentMl  with  practising  the  most  in- 
fainoits  debaucheries  in  tlie  ciiurch,  wishes  to  introduce  the 
most  sanguinary  butchery  into  the  slate ;  who  not  onlj  «x< 
poses  YOU  to  violate  tlie  laws  of  nations,  but  falsely  Jmpul 
to  you  the  Euilt  of  such  violations  7 

The  last  licaU  of  his  aceusatitmit  is,  "  our  injuries  to  ihs 
reformed  churches."  But  how  our  injuries  towards  ihcm, 
rather  than  theirs  towards  lis  ?  For  if  you  recur  to  exam- 
ples, and  turn  oyer  the  annals  of  history  fi-om  the  Waldenses 
and  the  Thonlousians  to  the  famine  of  Rochulle,  »-ou  will 
find  that  we,  of  all  churches,  have  been  the  last  to  Uke  up 
arms  gainst  tyranny  ;  but  the  fii'st  "  tu  bring  the  tyrant  to  a 
scaffold."  Truly,  because  we  were  the  first  who  had  it  in 
our  power ;  and  I  think  that  they  hardly  know  wlial  they 
would  have  done  if  they  had  experienced  similar  oppoM 
tunities.  Indeed  I  am  of  opinion,  that  he  against  whom  «3 
wage  war  must  necessarily,  and  as  long  as  we  have  any  uvS 
of  i-eason,  be  judged  an  enemy  ;  but  it  has  always  been  aft 
lawful  to  put  an  enemy  to  death,  as  to  attack  him  with  thv 
sword.  Since  then  a  tyrant  is  not  only  our  enemy,  but  th^' 
public  enemy  of  mankind,  lie  mav  certainly  be  put  to  deatfi^ 
with  AS  much  justice  on  the  scaftold,  as  he  is  opposed  witid 
arms  in  the  field.  Nor  is  this  only  my  opinion,  or  one  of  fh 
cent  date ;  for  common  sense  ha»  long  since  dictated  the  samtia 
lo  others.  Hence  Tally,  in  bia  oration  for  Rabirius,  declaresJ 
"  If  it  were  criminal  to  put  Saturninus  to  death,  arms  coulctj 
nor,  without  a  crime,  have  been  taken  up  against  Saturninui  gj 
hut  if  you  allow  the  justice  of  taking  up  arms  against  him,  yoiii] 
must  allow  the  justice  of  putting  him  to  death."  I  have  said  Wj 
good  deal  on  this  subject  at  other  limes  and  in  other  placeB,anu['j 
The  thing  is  clear  enough  in  itself;  from  whicli  you  may] 
conjecture  what  the  French  would  have  done  if  they  had  tb^j 
power.  I  add,  moreover,  that  those  who  oppose  a  tyrant  in' 
the  field,  do  all  in  their  power  to  put  him  to  death  ;  indeed, 
whatever  sophistry  they  may  use,  they  have  already  morally 
put  him  to  death.  But  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
na  more  than  lo  the  French,  whom  you  wish  to  exempt  from 
the  imputation,  For  whence  issued  that  work  of  "  Trunco 
Gallia/'  except  from  Gaul,  or  "  The  Defence  against  Ty- 
ranny^" a  book  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Beia. 
Whence  others,  which  Thuanus  mentions?    But,  as  if  I  were 
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th«  only  onthor  of  the  doctnne.  you  say,  "  Milton  makes  a 
potlier  about  that,  whose  raving  spirit  I  would  have  cliastiHed 
as  it  deaerres."  Yoa  would  have  chastiaeil,  niiscreaoE: 
yuu,  whose  ati-ocious  proceed ino;s,  if  the  church  of  Miiidle- 
burgh,  which  was  disgraced  by  your  iinpielips,  had  puniohed 
aB  they  deserved,  it  would  long  since  have  committed  you  to 
llie  keeping  of  the  devil;  and  if  the  civil  power  had  re- 
warded you  according  to  your  desert,  you  would  long  ago 
have  expiated  your  adulteries  on  a  gibbet  I  And  the  hour  of 
expiation  seems  on  the  point  of  arriving  ;  for,  as  I  hear,  the 
church  of  Middleburgh,  awakening  to  a  right  sense  of  yflur 
enormities  and  of  ita  own  disgrace,  has  expelled  such  a 
priest  of  lechery  from  her  communion,  and  devoted  you  to 
perdition.  Hence,  the  magis'.ratea  of  Amstei-dxm  have  ex- 
cluded you  from  the  pulpit,  that  pious  ears  may  no  longer 
be  Bcandaliied,  by  hearing  the  sounds  of  your  profligate 
effi'ontery  in  the  bosom  of  the  sanctuary.  Your  Greek  pro- 
fessorship is  now  all  that  is  left  you ;  and  this  you  will  soon 
lose,  except  one  single  letter,  o'f  which  you  will  nW'  be  the    i 

frofessor,  hut  the  pupil,  pensile  from  iKe  "top  ["yi .  Nor  do 
omen  this  in  rage  j  I  express  only  the  truth  ;  for  I  am  so 
fiir  from  being  onended  with  such  revilers  as  you,  that  I 
would  always  wish  for  such  persons  to  revile  me ;  and  I 
esteem  it  a  mark  of  the  divine  benevolence  that  those  who 
have  most  bitterly  inveighed  against  me,  have  usually  been 
persons  whose  abuse  is  praise,  and  whose  praise  is  infamy. 
But  what  served  to  restrain  the  irruption  of  such  impotence 
of  rage  1  "  unless,"  you  say,  "  I  had  been  fearful  of  en- 
croaching on  the  province  of  llio  great  Salraasius,  to  whom  I 
relinquish  the  undivided  praise  of  victory  over  his  great  anta- 
gonist." Since,  indeed,  you  now  pi'ofess  to  consider  me  great, 
as  well  as  him,  you  will  And  the  ditficulties  of  your  under- 
taking increased,  particularly  since  his  death ;  though  1 
feel  very  little  solicitude  about  the  victory  as  hutg  as  truth 
prevails.  In  the  meantime  yoa  exclaim,  that  "  we  are 
converlinjj  parricide  into  an  article  of  faith,  lo  which  they 
secretly  desire,  though  they  do  not  openly  dare  to  ascribe, 
the  unanimous  con^nt  of  the  reformed  churches;  and  Miltoii 
says,  that  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  theologians, 
'  ''        -     ■     1  -   -1  -        '•i     leformation."    '' 


s  I  have  more   ully  shewn  in  the  Tenure  of  Kini^ 
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and  MftgiBtrntcs,  and  in  other  places.  But  i 
come  ecrnpulouH  about  doing  what  has  boon 
lu  that  work,  1  havo  cited  pnasages  from  Luther,  Zuin- 
glius,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Martyr,  Pftrmue,  and  lofltly  from  that 
Knox,  who  you  say  alone  oountenances  the  doctrine  which  all 
IJie  reformed  chnrches  at  that  time,  and  particularly  those  of 
France,  condemned.  And  he  himself  atfirms,  as  I  hare  the  e 
explained,  that  he  derired  the  doctrine  fi^m  Calvin,  and 
other  emiriL'nt  Clieologians  of  that  time,  with  whom  he  nas 
in  habits  of  familiarity  and  A-iendahip.  And  in  the  same 
work  you  will  find  the  eanie  opinions  supported  by  the  au- 
thorities of  some  of  our  more  pure  and  disinterested  divines, 
during  the  reigns  of  Mary  nnd  Elizabeth.  You  conclude 
your  work  with  a  prolix  effiifion  of  your  devotional  ttbomi- 
uattotiB  to  the  Deity.  You  dare  to  lifl  np  your  adulterous 
eyes  and  your  obdurate  heart  to  heaven !  I  will  throw  no  ino- 
pedimeuta  in  your  way,  but  leave  yoit  to  yourself;  for  your 
unpiety  is  great  beyond  tlie  possibility  of  increase.  I  now 
return,  as  I  promised,  to  produce  the  principal  accusations 
gainst  Cromwell,  that  I  may  shew  what  little  considera- 
tion particulars  deserve,  when  the  whole  taken  together  is  so 
frivolous  and  absurd.  "  lie  declared,  in  the  presence  at 
many  witnesses,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  subvert  ev 
monarchy,  and  exterminate  every  king."  We  have  ol 
seen  before  what  credit  is  due  to  your  assertions ;  perhapi 
one  of  the  emigrants  ascribed  this  saying  to  Cromwell.  Of 
the  mnny  witnesses,  you  do  not  mention  the  name  of  a  single 
one  ;  but  aspersions,  so  destitute  of  proof,  must  be  destitute 
of  permanence.  Cromwell  was  never  found  to  be  bonstful  of 
his  actual  exploits  :  and  much  less  is  he  vront  to  employ  snjr 
ostenlatiousness  of  promise  or  arrogance  of  menace  respecting;! 
achievements  which  were  never  performed,  and  the  perfc 
unce  of  which  would  be  so  difficult.  Those,  therefore, 
furnished  you  with  this  pieco  of  information,  must  have 
liars  rather  from  a  spontaneous  impulse  or  a  constitutic 
propensity,  than  Irom  deliberate  intention,  or  they  woi 
never  have  invented  a  saving  so  contrary  to  his  cliA'acI 
and  disposition.  But  the  kings,  whose  trembling  apprebe 
sions  and  vigilant  |)recautions  you  labour  to  encile,  iust^ad 
accommodating  their  policy  to  the  opinions  which 
easually  ultered  in  the  street,  bad  better  enter  on  tl 
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dcr»t!ou  of  ihe  subject  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  its  dig* 
niij,  anu  more  likel;^'  to  tbrow  lii;;ht  upon  tlieir  interests. 
Another  accusation  is  that  Ci'omwell  had  pei'suaded  "  the  l^ing 
secretly  W  withdraw  himself  into  the  Isle  of  Wight."  It  is  weR 
known  that  the  aHairs  of  Charles  were  ofteo  rendered  despe- 
rate in  other  ways,  and  thiice  by  flight;  first,  when  he  fled 
from  London  to  York ;  next,  when  he  took  refuge  among  the 
Scotch  ill  ihe  pay  of  England ;  and,  lastly,  wheu  he  retired 
to  (he  I«le  of  Wight.  But  "  Cromwell  persuaded  this  last 
measure.''  This  is  to  be  sure  beyond  nil  possibility  of  doubt ; 
but  I  wonder  that  the  royalists  should  lavish  such  an  abund- 
ance of  praise  respecting  the  prudence  of  Charles,  who  seems 
scarce  ever  to  have  had  a  will  of  his  own.  For  whether  ha 
was  among  his  friends  or  his  enemies,  in  the  court  or  in  the 
camp,  he  was  generally  the  mere  puppet  of  others ;  at  one 
time  of  his  wife,  at  another  of  his  bishops,  now  of  his  nobles, 
then  of  hia  troops,  and  laft  of  all  of  the  enemy.  And  he 
seems,  tor  the  most  part,  to  have  followed  the  worst  councils, 
and  those  Ton  of  the  worst  advisers.  Charles  is  the  victim  of 
persuasion,  Charles  the  dupe  of  imposition,  Charles  the 
pageant  of  delusion  ;  he  is  intimidated  by  fear  or  dazzled  by 
hope;  and  carried  about  here  and  there,  the  common  prey  of 
every  faction,  whether  they  be  fiiends  or  foes.  Let  them 
either  ei'ase  these  facts  from  their  writings,  or  cease  to  estol 
the  sagacity  of  Charles,  Though,  therefore,  a  superior  de- 
gree of  penetration  is  an  honourable  distinction,  yet  when  u 
country  is  torn  with  factions  it  is  not  without  its  inconveni- 
encies ;  and  the  most  discreet  and  cautions  are  most  exposed 
to  the  calumnies  of  opposite  factions.  This  often  proved  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  Cromwell.  Hence  the  presbyterians. 
and  hence  the  enemy,  impute  every  hai'sb  treatment  which 
they  experience  not  to  the  parliament  but  to  Cromwell  alone. 
They  do  not  even  hesitate  to  ascribe  their  own  indiscretions 
and  miscan'iages  lo  ihe  fraud  and  treachery  of  Cromwell; 
against  him  every  invective  is  levelled,  and  every  censure 
passed.  Indeed,  the  flight  of  Charles  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
which  took  place  while  Cromwell  was  at  a  distance,  was  so 
sudden  atid  unexpected,  that  he  acquainted  by  letter  every 
member  then  in  the  metropolis  with  the  extraoriiinary  occur- 
rence. But  thix  was  the  athxn  of  the  case :  The  king,  alarmed 
by  the  clamours  of  the  whuie  army,  which,  neither  softened 
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by  his  entreaties  nor  his  promises,  had  begun  to  demand  I 
piiiiijbment,  lie  determined  tti  make  his  ei^cape  in  the  Dig  _ 
with  two  trusty  followers.  Bui  more  determined  to  fly  than" 
rightly  knowing  where  to  fly,  he  was  induced,  either  by  tin; 
ignorance  or  tiie  cowardice  of  hia  attendants,  lo  surrender 
himself  to  Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whence 
be  thought  chat  he  might  easily  be  conveyed  by  ship  mto 
France  or  Holland.  Tliis  is  what  I  have  learned  concerning 
the  king's  flight  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  those  who  pos- 
seBsed  Uie  readiest  means  of  obtaining  information.  This  is 
also  one  of  the  criminal  cbargee  :  that  "  the  English  under 
Cromwell  procured  a  great  victory  over  the  Scots,"  Not 
"  procured,"  air,  but,  without  any  solecism,  gloriously  achieved. 
But  consider  how  sanguinary  that  battle  must  have  been,  tbe 
mere  idea  of  which  excited  such  trembline  apprehensionij, 
that  you  could  not  mention  it  without  striking  your  head 
against  Priscian's  pate.  But  let  us  see  what  was  the  great 
crime  in  Cromwell  in  having  gained  such  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Soots,  who  were  menacing  England  with  invasion, 
with  the  loss  of  her  independence.  "  Duiing  this  confusion, 
while  Cromwell  is  absent  with  bis  army  :"  yes,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  subduing  an  enemy  who  had  marched  into  the 
very  heart  of  tbe  kingdom,  and  menaced  the  safety  of  the 
parliament;  while  he  was  employed  in  reducing  tbe  revolted 
Welsh  10  their  obedience,  whom  he  vanquished  wherever  he 
could  overtake,  and  dispersed  wherever  be  could  End;  the 
presbyterians  "  began  tn  conceive  a  disgust  against  Crom- 
well." Here  you  speak  the  truth,  While  be  is  lepelling 
the  common  enemy  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  bravely  de- 
fending their  interests  abroad,  they  are  conspiring  to  rain  hia 
reputation  at  home,  and  suborn  one  Huntington  to  take  away 
hia  life.  Does  not  this  atrocious  inatance  of  ingratitude  ex- 
cite our  abhoi'rence  and  our  rage  ?  By  their  instigation  a 
mob  of  worthless  people,  i-eeking  from  the  taverns  and  the 
Btews,  besieges  the  doors  of  the  parliament,  and  (O  indignity  1) 
compels  them  by  clamour  and  mtimidation  to  vol«  such  mea- 
sures as  they  chose  to  dictate.  And  we  should  now  have 
teen  our  Camillus,  on  bis  return  from  Scotland,  afier  all  hia 
triiuDphs  and  all  his  toils,  either  driven  into  exile  or  put  to 
an  ignominious  death,  if  General  Fairfax  had  not  openly  re* 
1  gionatraled  against  he  disgrace  of  his  invincible  lieateuan^jj 
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if  tne  whole  wiay,  which  had  itself  experienced  a  good  deal 
of  ill  treatmdtt,  had  not  interposed  :r>  prevent  such  atrocious 
proceedings.  Enierinir  the  metropolis,  llioy  quelled  tlie  citi' 
zens  without  much  difficulty;  they  desei'vedly  expelJed  from 
the  senate  those  memhei's  who  favoured  the  hostile  Scotch  : 
the  rest,  deliverod  from  the  insolence  of  the  rabble,  broke  off 
the  conference  which  had  begun  with  the  king  in  the  Iste  of 
Wight,  contraiy  to  the  express  orders  of  the  parliament.  Bui 
Huntington,  tlie  accuser,  was  left  to  himself;  and  at  last, 
struck  with  romoi'se,  solicited  the  Ibrgiveness  uf  Cromwell, 
and  confessed  by  whom  he  had  been  suborned.  These  are 
the  piincipal  charges,  except  those  to  which  I  have  replied 
above,  which  are  t>raught  forward  against  this  noble  deliverer 
of  his  country.  Of  bow  little  force  they  are,  is  very  apparent, 
I,  who  has  merited  so  well  of 


But,  in  speaking  of  puch  a 

fals  country,  I  should  do  noth 

from  crimes;  particularly  sine 

the  country,  but  even  mystlf, 

ill  the  same  disgrace,  to  evinct 

can,  to  all  ages,  the  excellei 

splendour  of  his  renown.     Oliver  vjromweii 

ft  line  of  illustrious  ancestors,  who  wei'e  dist 

civil  functions  which  they  sustained  under  th 

still  more  for  the  part  which  they  took  ii 
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maturity  of  his  lite,  which  he  passed  in  rctiremenl,  I 
conspicuous  for  noihing  more  than  for  tlie  strictness  of  his 
religioiiB  habits,  and  the  innocence  of  his  life ;  and  he  had 
tacitly  cherished  in  his  hi'eaat  that  flame  of  piety  which  was 
afterwards  to  stand  him  in  so  much  stead  on  the  greatest  oc- 
casions, and  in  the  must  critical  exigencies.  In  the  last  par- 
liament which  was  called  by  the  king,  he  was  elected  to  re- 
present his  native  town,  when  be  soon  became  distinguished 
by  the  justness  of  bis  opinions,  and  the  vigour  and  decision  of 
his  councils.  When  the  aword  was  drawn,  he  offered  his 
services,  and  was  appointed  to  a  troop  of  horse,  whose  num- 
hei-H  were  soon  increase  1  by  tho  pious  and  the  good,  who 
flocked  from  ail  quarters  to  bis  standard ;  and  in  a  short  time 
liR  almost  surpassed  the  greatest  generals  in  the  magnitude 
and  tberupidi'y  of  bisachievemeuls.  Nor  is  this  surprising; 
for  he  was  a  soldier  disciplined  to  perfection  in  the  knowledpj 
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of  liimself  He  had  either  exlinguished,  or  by  habit  Wl 
learned  to  Kiihdiw,  tho.  whdo  host  of  vain  hopes,  fcara,  and 
passiODS,  which  infest  the  soul.  He  first  acquired  the  go- 
remmnnt  of  liimself,  atid  orer  himself  acquired  ilie  diu«I 
ai^al  victories;  eo  that  on  the  first  day  he  ^ook  the  iiehl 
ag^nat  the  external  enemy,  be  was  a  veteran  ia  aj'ms,  eon- 
BDmrnatelr  practised  in  the  toila  and  exi^enciei'  of  war.  It 
ie  not  possible  for  me  in  the  narrow  Uinib!  in  whiih  1  circunt- 
ecrihe  myself  on  this  occasion,  to  enuraeriite  the  many  lowne 
which  he  has  taken,  the  many  battles  which  he  liaa  won. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  British  empire  has  been  the  scene 
of  his  exploits,  and  the  theatre  of  hin  triumphs ;  which  alone 
would  furnish  ample  materiaU  for  a  history,  and  want  a  co- 
piousness of  narration  not  inferior  to  the  magnitude  and  di- 
Tersity  of  the  transactions.  This  alone  seems  to  be  a  suffi- 
•lient  proof  of  his  extraordinary  and  almost  supernatuj-al 
virtue,  that  by  the  vi(;our  of  his  genius,  or  the  excellence  of 
bis  discipline,  adapted,  not  more  to  the  necessities  of  war 
than  to  the  prtceptk  of  Christianity,  the  good  and  the  brave 
were  from  all  quarters  attracted  to  his  camp,  not  only  as  lo 
the  best  school  of  military  talents,  but  of  piety  and  virtue  { 
and  that  during  the  whole  war,  and  the  occasional  intervals 
of  peace,  amid  so  many  vicissitudes  of  faction  and  of  eventH, 
he  retained  and  still  retains  the  obedience  of  his  iroopa,  not  1^ 
lai^esses  or  indulgence,  tiut  by  his  sole  anthorily  and  the  re- 
^tarity  of  his  pay.  In  thia  instance  his  fame  may  rival  that 
of  Cyrus,  of  Epaminondas,  or  any  of  the  great  generals  of  an- 
liqnity.  Hence  he  collected  an  army  as  numerous  and  as 
well  equipped  as  any  one  ever  did  in  tki  short  a  time;  which 
was  uniformlv  obedient  to  his  orders,  and  dear  to  the  affec- 
tions of  the  citizens ;  which  was  formidable  to  the  enemy  in 
the  field,  hut  never  cruel  to  those  who  laid  down  their  arms; 
which  committed  no  lawless  ravages  on  the  persons  or  tba~ 
procerty  of  the  inhabitants ;  who,  when  they  compared  thei 
conduct  with  the  tuibulence,  the  intemperance,  the  impie<' 
aiid  the  debauchery  of  the  royalists,  were  wont  to  saiuin  thi 
as  friends,  and  to  consider  them  as  guests.  They  were  s  si 
lo  the  good,  a  terror  to  the  evil,  and  the  warmest  advocata 
Ibr  every  exertion  of  piety  and  virtue.  Nor  would  it  be  rig' 
to  pass  over  the  name  of  Fairfax,  who  united  the  utmost  ft_ 
litude  with  the  utmost  courage;  ard  the  epotless  innocence cn 
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wfaoee  life  eeemed  to  point  him  out  as  the  peculiar  rivoiiri't 
of  Heaven.  Justly,  indeed,  may  you  be  excited  to  receive 
this  wreath  of  praise ;  though  you  have  retired  as  much  aa 
po^iible  from  the  world,  and  seek  those  shades  of  privucy 
which  were  the  delight  of  Scipio.  Nor  waa  it  only  the  enemy 
whom  you  subdued,  but  yon  have  tiiumphed  over  tbut  Ham« 
of  arohition  and  that  last  of  filory  which  are  wont  to  oiake 
the  best  and  tbe  greatest  of  men  their  slares.  The  purity  of 
your  virtues  and  the  splendour  of  your  actions  consecrate 
those  sweets  of  ease  which  you  enjoy,  and  which  constitute 
the  wislied-for  haven  of  the  toils  of  roan.  Such  was  th^ 
ease  which,  when  the  heroes  of  antiquity  posseased,  after 
K  life  of  exeriion  and  glory  not  greater  than  yours,  the 
poets,  in  despair  of  finding  ideas  or  expressions  better 
suited  to  the  subject,  feigned  that  they  were  received  into 
heaven,  and  invited  to  recline  at  the  'tables  of  the  gods. 
But  whetlier  it  were  your  health,  which  1  pt^iicipslly  be- 
lieve,  or  any  other  motive  which  caused  you  to  retire,  of 
this  I  Bra  convinced,  that  nothing  could  have  induced  you  to 
relinquish  the  service  of  your  country,  if  you  had  not  known 
lliat  in  your  successor  liberty  would  meet  with  a  protector, 
and  England  with  a  ^tay  to  its  Kafety,  and  a  pillar  to  its  glory. 
For,  while  yon,  O  Cromwell,  are  left  among  u»,  he  hardly 
shews  a  proper  confidence  in  tbe  Supreme,  who  disimata  the 
security  of  England ;  when  he  sees  that  you  are  in  so  special 
a  manner  the  favouredohject  of  the  divine  regard.  But  there 
was  another  department  of  tbe  wai',  which  was  deslineii  for 
your  exclusive  exertions. 

Without  entering  into  any  length  of  detail,  I  will,  if  possible, 
describe  some  of  the  most  memorable  actions,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  you  pei'formed  them  with  celerity.  Ailer  tlie  loss 
of  all  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  one  city,  you  in  one  battle 
immediately  discomfited  the  forces  of  the  rebels;  and  were 
busily  employed  in  settling  the  country,  when  you  were  sud- 
denly recalled  to  the  war  in  Scotland.  Hence  you  proceeded 
with  unwearied  diligence  against  the  Scots,  who  were  on  the 
point  of  making  an  irruption  into  England  with  the  kuig  in 
their  train :  and  in  about  the  space  of  one  year  yon  entirely 
subdued,  and  added  to  the  Englisli  domiiiion,  tliat  kingdoic 
which  all  our  monarchs,  during  a  period  of  800  years,  had  in 
vain  struggled  to  subject,     lu  one  battle  you  almost  annihi- 
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latedtberemainderof  their  forces,  who,  in  a  F.iof  desperatiM. 
hnd  made  a  sudden  iiicur^ion  inlo  Entfland,  then  Rlmo^it  des 
litule  of  garrisons,  and  ffot  as  far  aa  Worcester;  where  yoo 
came  up  will)  them  by  forced  marches,  and  captured  almost 
the  whole  of  their  nobilitT.  A  iirofound  peace  ensued ;  when 
we  found,  though  indeed  not  then  for  the  first  time,  that  you 
was  aa  wise  in  the  cabinet  as  vaUant  in  the  lield.  It  was  y'oiip 
constant  endeavour  in  the  senate  either  to  induce  them  tu 
adhere  to  those  treaties  which  ihey  had  entered  into  with  the 
enemy,  or  speedily  to  adjust  others  which  promised  lo  be  be- 
neficial to  the  country.  But  when  you  saw  that  the  business 
was  artfully  procrastinated,  that  every  one  was  more  intent  on 
bis  own  Belfiah  interest  than  on  the  public  good,  that  the 
]«ople  complained  of  the  disappointments  which  they  had 
experienced,  and  the  fallacious  promises  by  which  they  had 
been  gulled,  that  they  were  the  dupes  of  a  few  ovefbearing 
individuals,  you  put  an  end  to  their  domination.  A  new- 
parliament  is  summoned;  anil  the  right  of  election  given 
lo  those  to  whom  it  was  expedient.  They  meet;  but  do 
nothing;  and,  after  having  wearied  themselves  by  their 
mutual  dissensions,  and  fully  exposed  their  incapacity  to  the 
observation  of  the  country,  they  consent  to  a  voluntary  diaso' 
luiion.  In  this  state  of  desolation,  to  which  we  were  reduced, 
yon,  0  Cromwell !  alone  remained  to  eouduct  the  govern- 
fitent,  and  to  save  the  country.  We  all  willingly  yield  the 
palm  of  sovereignty  to  your  uni'ivalled  ability  and  virtue,  ex- 
cept the  few  among  us,  who,  either  ambitious  of  honours 
which  they  have  not  the  capacity  to  sustain,  or  who  envy  those 
which  are  conferred  on  one  more  worthy  than  themselves,  or 
else  who  do  not  know  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  more 
pleading  to  God,  moi'e  agreeable  to  I'eason,  more  politically 
)ust,  or  more  generally  useful,  than  that  the  supreme  power 
should  be  vested  in  the  best  and  the  wisest  of  men.  Such,  O 
Cromwell,  all  acknowledge  you  to  be ;  such  are  the  eervicesi 
which  you  have  rendered,  as  the  leader  of  our  councils,  the 
general  of  our  armies,  and  the  father  of  your  country.  Fo.- 
lliis  is  the  tender  appellation  by  which  all  the  good  among  us 
fiulutc  you  from  the  very  soul.  Other  names  you  neither  have 
Id  endure;  and  you  deservedly  reject  that  pomp  oj 
title  which  attracts  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  lie  multitude.. 
For  what  is  a  title  but  o  certain  definite  mode  of  dignity;  I 
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Ktions  eucli  oe  yonrB  Bnrpass,  not  only  tlio  boiinde  of  01 
miration,  but  our  titles;  and.  like  the  points  of  pyramids,* 
which  are  lost  in  the  olonds,  they  soar  uBovo  the  poBBibilities 
of  titular  commendation.  But  giiico,  though  it  ho  not  fit.  it 
may  be  expedient,  that  the  highest  pitch  of  virtue  should  be 
oirciunRcribed  within  the  hounds  of  some  human  appellation, 
you  endnrefl  to  receive,  foi  the  pnhlio  good,  a,  title  most  like 
to  that  of  the  father  of  your  country ;  not  to  eialt,  but  rather 
to  bring  yott  nearer  to  the  level  of  ordinary  men ;  the  title  of 
king  was  unworthy  the  transcendent  majoety  of  your  charac- 
ter.  For  if  you  had  been  captivated  by  a  name  over  which, 
as  a  private  man,  yrjn  had  sc  complelj^y  triumphed  and  crum- 
bled into  dust,  yoi  would  have  been  doing  the  same  thing  as 
if,  afler  having  subdued  some  idolati'oua  nalioa  by  the  help  of 
tlie  true  God,  you  should  afterwards  &U  down  and  worship 
the  gods  wliich  you  had  vanqtiislied.  Do  you  then,  sir,  con- 
tinue your  course  with  the  same  unrivalled  magnanimity  ;  it 
sits  well  upon  you;— to  you  our  country  owes  its  liberties; 
nor  can  you  sustain  a  character  at  once  more  momentous  and 
more  august  than  that  of  the  author,  the  guardian,  and  the 
(ireserverof  our  liberties;  and  hence  you  havenot  only  eclipsed 
the  achievements  of  ail  our  king^,  but  even  those  which  nave 
been  fabled  of  our  heroes.  Onen  reflect  what  a  dear  pledge 
the  beloved  land  of  your  nativity  has  entrusted  In  your  care; 
and  that  liberty  which  she  once  expected  only  from  the  chosen 
flower  of  her  talents  and  her  vij'tiies,  she  now  expects  froiOj 
you  only,  and  by  you  only  hopes  to  obtain.  Revere  the  Tondi 
expectations  which  we  cherish,  the  solicitudes  of  your  anxious^ 
country;  revere  the  looks  and  the  wounds  of  your  brave  com- 
panions in  arms,  who,  under  your  bannPrs,  have  so  strenuously 
fought  for  liberty;  revere  the  shades  of  those  who  perished  ili 
the  contest ;  revere  also  the  opinions  and  the  hopes  which 
foreign  states  entertain  concerning  us,  who  promise  to  iliem- 
selves  so  many  advantages  fi'om  that  liberty  which  we  have, 
ea  bravely  acquired,  from  the  establishment  of  that  ue*' 
government  which  has  begun  to  shed  its  splendour  on  ths 
world,  which,  if  it  be  suffered  to  vanish  like  a  dream,  would 
involve  us  in  the  deepest  abyss  of  shame;  and  lastly,  revere 
yourself;  and,  afler  having  endured  so  many  sufferings  and 
encountered  so  many  perils  for  the  sake  of  liijerty,  do  not 
suffer  it,  now  it  is  obtained,  «ithor  to  be  violated  by  yi 
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or  in  any  one  instance  impaired  by  others.  Yon  cannotlj 
truly  free  unlws  we  are  free  too;  for  such  i 
things,  tliQt  he  who  entrenches  on  the  liberty  of  others,  ia  Hk 
first  to  loiM!  his  own  and  become  a  slave.  But  if  you,  who 
liare  hitherto  heea  the  patron  and  tutelary  genius  of  liberty, 
if  you,  who  are  exceeded  by  no  one  in  justice,  in  piety,  and 
goodness,  should  hereafter  invade  that  liberty  which  you  have 
defended,  your  conduct  must  be  fatally  operative,  not  only 
against  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  the  general  interests  of  piety 
and  virtue.  Your  integrity  and  virtue  will  appear  to  havd 
evaporated,  your  faith  in  religion  to  have  been  small ;  your 
character  with  posterity  will  dwindle  into  insignificance,  by 
which  a  most  destructive  blow  will  be  levelled  against  tbe  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  Tbe  work  which  yon  have  undertaken 
IS  of  incalculable  moment,  which  will  thoroughly  siCt  and  ex- 
pose every  principle  and  sensation  of  your  heart,  which  will 
tuJly  display  tbe  vigour  and  genius  of  your  character,  which 
will  evince  whether  you  really  possess  thise  great  qualities  oi 
piety,  hdelity,  justice,  and  self-denial,  which  made  us  believe 
tliat  you  were  elevated  by  the  special  direction  of  the  Deity  to 
the  biirhest  pinnacle  of  power.  At  once  wisely  and  discreetly 
to  hold  the  sceptre  over  three  powerful  nations,  to  persuade 
people  to  relinquish  inveterate  and  cori'upt  for  new  and  more 
beneficial  maiims  and  institutions,  to  penetrate  into  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  country,  to  have  tbe  mind  present  and  ope- 
rative in  every  quarter,  to  watch  against  surprise,  to  provide 
against  danger,  to  reject  the  blandisbmentsof  pleasure  and  pomp 
of  power; — these  are  ejsertions  compared  with  which  the  labour 
of  war  is  mere  pastime ;  which  will  require  eveiy  energy  and 
employ  every  faculty  that  you  possess ;  which  demand  a.  man 
supported  from  above,  and  almost  instructed  by  immediate  in- 
spiration. These  and  more  than  these  are,  no  doubt,  the  ob- 
jecis  which  occupy  your  attention  and  engross  your  soul ;  as 
veil  as  the  means  by  which  you  may  accomplish  these  impor- 
tant ends,  and  render  our  liberty  at  once  move  ample  and  more 
secure.  And  this  you  can,  in  my  opinion,  in  no  other  way  so 
readily  effect,  as  by  associating  in  your  councils  the  com- 
panions of  your  dangei-sand  your  toils  ;  men  of  esempiary 
modesty,  integrity,  and  courage ;  whose  hearts  have  not  been 
d  rendered  insensible  to  pity  by  tl 
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iuBuired  with  the  love  of  justice,  with  a  respect  for  religloi^ 
ana  with  the  feeling  of  compassion,  and  who  are  more  zea> 
lously  interested  in  the  preservation  of  liberty,  in  proportion 
39  they  have  encountered  more  perils  in  its  defence.  They 
are  not  strangers  or  foreigners,  a  hireling  rout  scraped  toge- 
ther from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  but,  for  the  most  part,  m< 
of  the  better  conoitions  in  liie,  of  families  not  disgraced  if  ni 
ennobled,  of  fortunes  either  ample  or  moderate;  and  what  if 
some  among  them  are  recommended  by  their  poTerty  ?  for 
it  was  not  the  lust  of  ravage  which  brought  them  into  the 
field ;  it  was  the  calamitous  aspect  of  the  times,  which,  in 
the  most  critical  circumstances,  and  o&sn  amid  the  most  dis- 
astrous turn  of  fortune,  roused  them  to  attempt  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country  from  the  fnnes  of  despotism.  They 
were  men  prepared,  not  only  to  debate,  but  to  fight ,  not 
only  to  at^ue  in  the  senate,  but  to  engage  the  enemy 
in  the  field.  But  unless  we  will  continually  cherish  inde- 
finite and  illusory  expectations,  I  see  not  in  whom  we  can 
place  any  confidence,  if  not  in  these  men  and  such  as  these. 
We  have  the  surest  and  most  indubitable  pledge  of  tbeir 
fidelity  in  this,  that  they  have  already  esposed  themselves 
to  death  in  the  service  of  their  country ;  of  their  piety  in 
this,  that  they  have  been  always  wont  to  ascribe  the  whole 
glory  of  their  successes  to  the  favour  of  the  Deity,  whose 
Help  they  have  so  sappliantly  implored,  and  so  conspicuouslv 
obtained  ;  of  their  justice  in  this,  that  they  even  brought  the 
king  to  trinl,  and  when  his  guilt  was  proved,  refused  to  save 
his  life;  of  their  moderation  in  our  own  uniform  experience 
of  its  effects,  and  because,  if  by  any  outrage,  they  should  dis- 
turb the  peace  which  they  have  procured,  they  themselves 
vrill  he  the  first  to  feel  the  misei'iea  which  iJ:  v  '" 


the  first  to  meet  the  havoc  of  the  sword,  and  the  first  again 
~~iirfisk  theii^JiveB  for  all  those  comforts  and  distinctions 
which  they  have  so  happily  acquired ;  and  lastly,  of  their 
fortitude  in  this,  that  tlj<-re  is  no  instance  of  any  people 
who  ever  recovered  their  liberty  with  so  much  coui'age 
and  success ;  and  therefore  let  us  not  suppose,  that  there 
can  be  any  persons  who  will  he  more  zealous  in  preserving 
it.  I  now  feel  myself  irresistibly  compelled  lo  commemo- 
rate the  names  of  some  of  those  who  have  most  conspi- 
cuously sitrniiUzed  themselves  in  these  limes  :  and  fivsl  ^W«fc, 
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0  Fleetwood  !"  whom  I  have  known  from  a  boy  to  the  pre^fl 
sent  blooming  mamrily  of  your  miliiary  fame,  to  havp  beec  J 
rnferior  to  none  in  humanity,  in  gentleness,  in  benignity  of 
disposition,  whose  intrepidity  in  the  combat,  and  whose  cle- 
mency in  victory,  hare   been  acknowledged  even  by  the 
enemy:  next  tliine,  O  Lambert  !f  who,  with  a  mere  hand- _ 
fulofmen,  cheeked  the  progress,  and  Hustained  the  attack,  J 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  attended  by  the  wholefl 
Aower  and  vigour  of  the  Scottish  youth :    next  thine,   (/^ 
Desboroogh  1  and  thine,  0  Hawley  !  who  wast  always  con-  ' 
BpiououH  tn  the  heat  of  the  combat,  and  the  thickest  of 
the  fight ;  thine,  O  Overton!  who  hast  been  most  endeared 
to  me  now   for  so  many  years   by  the  similitude  of  our 
atudics,  the  suavity  of  your  manners,  and  the   more  than 
frulerual  syrajiathy  of  our  hearts;  you,  who,  in  the  memo 

'  Fleetwood  makes  Mi  fiist  BppeaiBoce  in  Ckrendon  in  an  exoeedingl; 
KrikiDg  maooer.  "  Shortly  after  llie  Earl  of  Eaaex  came  (o  Worceater  he 
lent  a  geatlemaa  (Fleetwood,  [be  same  wbo  had  alterward)  so  gre*l  power 
in  the  army,  but  lb«i  a  trooper  in  tala  guards)  to  Shievabuiy,  vithoul  s 
trumpet,  or  any  other  ceremoa;  than  a  letter  to  the  JUarl  of  Dorset,  JD  whicb 
he  said  "  he  was  appointfd  by  the  parliament  to  causa  a  pedtioa,  th«i  in  bii 
hanils,  to  be  presented  to  his  msjesiy."  HI.  202.  Wheo  a  propositioo  wu 
aflerwardb  made  to  invesi  Ctomwell  with  the  title  and  power  of  a  ting,  all 
theargumenlsmihvour  of  which  ire  detailed  in  a  curiouB  little  work  Httilled 
"  Monarchy  Assened,"  published  in  1C60,  by  Philip  Chetwio— when  this 
waa  done,  I  Bay,  Fleetwood  flood  forward  for  the  republic  "  That  which 
pal  an  end  to  the  prraent  debate,"  says  Clarendon,  "  wag,  (and  which  was 
wonderful  an  anything,)  that  some  of  his  own  family,  who  had  giown  up 
under  him,  and  had  their  whole  dependence  upon  him,  as  Deaborough, 
Fleetwood  and  others,  as  pasHonalely  coatiadicled  the  motion  aa  maay 
of  the  other  ofEcers,  and  eonlidently  undertook  to  know  'that  bimaalf 
would  never  conseot  to  it  j  and,  therefbte,  that  it  was  very  atraoge  that  anj 
men  should  importune  the  putting  such  a  qupttion  before  they  knew  he  would 
accept  it.  uolesa  they  took  that  way  lo  destroy  him,'  " — Clarendon,  viL  1B6. 
—En. 

f  The  celebrity  and  exploits  of  Lamhert  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the 
history  of  our  civa  wars,  He  was  ctimmaiider  of  the  horse  in  Cromwell'B 
army,  which  swept  the  north  of  Scotch  and  English  rebels,  defeated  Sir  Mar. 
maduke  Irangdale,  and  drove  pell-mell  before  it  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and 
hia  mountaineers.  Ciarendon,  who  seldom  or  never  praisa  a  general  of  the 
(jommonwealib,  relaiea  the  brilliant  actions  of  Lambert,  who  aa  an  officer 
aomewhat  resembled  Joachim  Murat,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  fbnn  his  own 
"''■        '      '    '     "vived  the  Restoration  and 
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rable  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  ivhen  oar  left  niog  was  put  to 
the  rout,  were  beheld  with  admiration,  making  head  against 
the  enemy  with  your  infantry  and  repelling  his  attack,  amiri 
the  thickest  of  the  cam^e ;  and  iastly  you,  who,  in  the  Scotch 
war,  when  under  the  auspices  of  Cromwell,  occupied  the 
cnast  of  Fife,  opened  a  passage  beyond  Stirling,  and  made  the 
Scotch  of  the  west,  and  of  the  north,  and  even  the  remotest 
Orkneys,  confess  your  humanity,  and  aubmit  to  your  power. " 
Sesides  these,  I  will  mention  some  aa  celebrated  for  their  po- 
Ulical  wisdom  and  their  civil  virtues,  whom  you,  air,  have  ad- 
mitted inio  your  councils,  and  who  are  known  to  mebyfriend- 
ehip  or  by  fame.  Whitlocke,  Pickering,  Strickland,  Syden- 
ham, Sydney,  (a  name  indisBoiiibly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
liberty,)  Montacute, Laurence,  both  of  highly  cultivated  minds 
and  [loltshed  taste ;  besides  many  other  citizena  of  singular 
merit,  some  of  whom  were  distinguished  by  their  exertions 
In  the  senate,  and  others  in  tlie  field.  To  these  men,  whoee 
talents  are  so  splendid,  and  whose  worth  has  been  so  tho- 
roughly tried,  you  would  wiibout  doubt  do  right  to  trust  the 
protection  of  our  liberries;  nor  would  it  be  eaay  to  say  to 
whom  they  might  more  safely  be  entrusted.  Then,  if  you 
leave  the  church  to  its  own  government,  and  relieve  your- 
self and  the  other  public  itincliv  ai'ies  froii.  a  charge  so  one- 
rous, and  so  incompatible  with  vonr  functions ;  and  will  no 
longer  suffer  two  powers,  so  different  as  the  civil  and  the  eccle-' 
siastical,  to  commit  fornication  together,  and  by  their  mutual 
and  delusive  aids  in  appearance  to  strengthen,  but  in  realitv 
to  weaken  and  finally  to  subvert,  each  other;  if  you  shall 
remove  all  power  of  ptfsecution  out  of  the  church,  (but  per- 
aecution  will  never  cease,  so  long  as  men  are  bribed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  a  mercenary  salary,  which  is  forcibly 
extorted,  rather  thau  gintuitously  bestowed,  which  serves 
only  to  poison  religion  at  d  to  strangle  truth,)  you  will  then 
effectually  have  caa'  tliose  mon^-changersout  of  the  temple, 
who  do  not  merely  truckle  with  doves  but  with  the  Dove 
itself,  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High.  Then,  since  there 
are  often  in  a  republic  men  who  have  the  same  itch  for 
making  a  multiplicity  of  laws,  as  some  poetasters  have  for 
making  many  versea,  and  aince  laws  are  usually  worse  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  numerous,  if  yon  shall   not 
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^n.ict  eo  iniiMy  new  laiva  as  you  abolish  old,  whwh  I 
not  operate  bo  ranch  iis  warnings  against  evil,  aa  impedi— ■ 
menis  in  the  wayof  gooU;  and  if  you  shall  retain  only  thcwa 
whicli  are  necessary,  \rhich  do  not  confound  the  distinctiona 
of  good  and  evil,  whicli  while  ihey  prevent  ths  frauds  of  the 
wicked,  do  not  prohibit  !he  innocent  freedoms  of  the  good, 
which  punish  crimes,  without  interdicting  those  things  which 
are  lawful  only  on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which  they  may 
occBsionnlly  be  exposed.  For  the  intention  of  laws  ia  tc 
rheck  the  commission  of  vice;  but  liberty  is  the  best  eokool 
of  virtue,  and  affords  the  stronj^est  encour^emenls  to  the 
practice.  Then,  if  you  make  a  better  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  than  has  hitherto  been  made,  if  you  pre- 
vent the  promiscuous  instruction  of  the  docile  and  the  in- 
docile, of  the  idle  and  tlie  diligent,  at  the  public  cost,  but 
reserve  the  rewards  of  learning  for  the  learned,  and  of  merit 
for  the  meritorious.  If  you  permit  the  free  discussion  o( 
truth  without  any  hazard  to  the  author,  or  any  subjection  to 
the  caprice  of  an  individual,  which  is  the  best  way  to  make 
truth  flourish  and  knowledge  abound,  the  censure  of  the 
half-learned,  the  envy,  the  pusillanimity,  or  the  prejudice 
which  measures  the  discoveries  of  others,  and  in  short 
every  degree  of  wisdom,  by  the  measure  of  its  own  capacity, 
will  be  prevented  from  doling  out  Information  to  us  ac- 
cording to  their  own  arbitrary  choice.  Lastly,  if  job 
shall  not  dread  lo  hear  any  truth,  or  any  fiUsehood,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  hut  if  you  shall  least  of  all  listen  lo  IhoGe 
who  think  that  they  can  never  be  fi'ee  till  the  liberties  of 
others  dr>pend  on  their  caprice,  and  who  attempt  nothing 
with  so  much  zeal  and  vehemence  as  to  fetter,  not  only  the 
tK>dies  but  the  tniuds  of  men,  wtio  labour  to  introduce  into 
the  state  the  worst  of  all  tyratmies,  the  tyranny  of  their 
own  depraved  habits  and  pernicious  opinions;  you  will 
always  he  dear  to  thwe  who  think  not  merely  that  their 
own  sect  or  faction,  but  that  all  citizens  of  all  descriptions, 
should  enjoy  equal  rights  and  equa'  le-''s  Tf  there  he  any 
one  who  thinks  that  this  is  not  liberty  enough,  he  appears  to 
me  to  be  rather  inflamed  with  the  lust  o""  ambition  or  of 
anarchy,  than  with  the  love  of  a  genuine  and  well-regulated 
Liberty;    and  puriicuiarly  since   the   circumstances  of  the    i 


oountry,  which  has  been  8o  convulsed  by  ihe  storms  oT," 
faction,  which  are  yet  hardly  siill,  do  not  permit  ns  to  adopt 
a  more  perfect  or  desirable  form  of  government. 

For  it  IS  ol  no  little  conEequence,  O  Fitisens,  by  wliat 
principles  you  are  governed,  either  in  acquiring  liberty,  or  in 
retaining  >t  when  acquired.  And  antess  that  liberty  whicli 
IS  of  such  a  kind  as  arma  can  neither  procure  nor  take  away, 
which  alone  is  the  fruit  of  piety,  o^'justice,  of  temperance, 
and  unadulterated  virtue,  shall  have  taken  deep  root  in  your 
minds  and  hearts,  tbere  will  not  long  be  wanting  one  who 
will  snatch  from  you  by  treachery  what  you  have  acquired 
by  arms.  War  has  made  many  great  whom  peace  makes 
smalt  If  after  being  released  from  the  toils  of  war,  you 
neglect  the  arts  of  peace,  if  your  peace  and  your  Uberty  be  a 
stale  of  warfare,  if  war  be  your  only  virtue,  the  summit 
of  your  praise,  you  will,  believe  me,  soon  find  peace  the 
most  adverse  to  your  interests,  Your  peace  will  be  only  a 
more  distressing  war;  and  that  which  you  imagined  liberty 
will  prove  the  worst  of  slavery.  Unless  by  the  means  of 
piety,  not  frothy  and  loquacious,  but  operative,  unadul- 
terated, and  sincere,  you  clear  the  horizon  of  the  mind  from 
those  mists  of  superstition  which  arise  from  the  ignorance  of 
true  religion,  you  will  always  have  those  who  will  bend  your 
necks  to  the  yoke  as  if  you  were  brutes,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing all  your  triumphs,  will  put  you  up  to  the  highest  bidder, 
as  if  you  were  mere  booty  made  in  war;  and  will  find  an 
exuberant  source  of  wealth  in  your  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion. Unless  you  will  siibjugate  the  propensity  to  avarice, 
to  ambition,  and  sensuality,  and  expel  all  luxury  from  yoitr*  ' 
selves  and  from  yonr  famihes,  you  will  find  that  you  have 
cherished  a  more  stubborn  and  intractable  despot  at  home, 
than  you  ever  encountered  in  the  field  ;  and  even  your  very 
bowels  wilt  be  continually  teeming  with  an  intolerable  pro- 
genv  of  tyrants.  Let  these  be  the  first  enemies  whom  you 
subdue;  this  constitutes  the  campaign  of  peace;  these  are 
triumphs,  difiicult  indeed,  but  bloodless;  and  far  more 
honourable  than  those  trophies  which  are  purchased  only  by 
slaughter  and  by  rapine.  Unless  you  are  victors  in  thia 
service,  it  is  in  vain  that  you  have  been  victorious  over  tho 
despotic  enemy  in  the  field.     For  if  you  think  that  it  is  a 
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raore  grand,  a  more  beneficial,  or  a  more  wbe  policy,  to  in- 
vent subtle  expedients  for  increasing  the  rcvenae,  to  multiply 
our  naval  and  military  force,  to  rival  in  cratl  the  ambaasa- 
dors  of  forei^  states,  to  form  skilful  treaties  and  alii 
than  to  administer  unpolluted  justice  to  the  people,  to  rc- 
(IresB  the  injured,  and  to  succour  the  distressed,  and  speedily 
to  restore  to  ever;  one  his  own,  you  are  involved  in  a  cloud 
of  error;  and  too  late  will  you  perceive,  when  the  illusion  of 
those  mighty  benefits  has  vanished,  that  in  neglecting  these, 
which  you  now  think  inferior  considerations,  you  have  only 
been  precipitating  your  own  ruin  and  despair.  The  fideli^ 
of  enemies  and  allies  is  frail  and  perishing,  unless  it  be 
cemented  by  the  principles  of  justice ;  that  wealth  and  those 
honours,  which  most  covet,  readily  change  masters ;  they 
forsake  the  idle,  and  repair  where  virtue,  where  industry, 
where  patience  Sourish  most.  Thus  nation  precipitates  the 
downfall  of  nation;  thus  the  more  sound  part  of  one  people 
subverts  the  more  corrupt ;  thus  you  obtained  the  ascendant 
over  the  royalists.  If  you  plunge  into  the  same  depravity, 
if  you  imito.te  their  excesses,  and  hanker  after  the  same 
vanities,  you  will  become  royalists  as  well  as  they,  and  liable 
to  be  subdued  by  the  same  enemies,  or  by  others  in  your 
turn ;  who,  plaung  their  reliance  on  the  same  religiouB 
principles,  the  same  patience,  the  same  integrity  and  dtscrfr. 
tion  which  made  you  strong,  will  deservedly  triumph  over 
you  who  are  immersed  in  debauchery,  in  the  luxury  and  the 
sloth  of  kings.  Then,  as  if  God  was  weaiv  of  protecting 
you,  you  will  be  seen  lo  have  passed  through  the  tire,  that  yoa 
might  perish  in  the  smoke ;  the  contempt  which  you  will 
then  experience  will  be  great  as  the  adniiradon  which  you 
now  enjoy  ;  and,  what  may  in  future  profit  others,  but  can- 
not benefit  yourselves,  you  will  leave  a  salutary  proof  what 
Ct  tilings  the  soUd  reality  of  virtue  and  of  piety  might 
!  effected,  when  the  mere  counterfeit  and  varnished  r^ 
semblance  could  attempt  such  mighty  achievements,  and 
make  such  considerable  advances  towards  the  execution. 
For,  if  either  through  your  want  of  knowledge,  your  want  of 
constancy,  or  your  want  of  virtue,  attempts  so  noble,  and 
actions  so  glorious,  have  had  an  issue  so  unfortunate,  it  does 
not  therefore  follow,  that  better  men  should  be  either  lew 
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deriiig  in  their  projects  or  lees  sanguine  in  their  hopes 
Bat  m>ni  such  on  ab^'sa  of  corruption  into  nhich  you  sc 
readily  fall,  no  one,  not  even  Cromwell  himself,  nor  a  whole 
nation  of  Brutusea,  if  they  were  alive,  could  deUver  yon  if 
they  wonid,  or  would  deliver  you  if  they  could.  For  who 
would  ■vindicate  your  right  of  unreBtrained  suffrage,  or  of 
choosing  what  representatives  you  liked  best,  merely  that 
you  might  elect  the  creatures  of  your  own  faction,  whoever 
they  might  be,  or  him,  however  amail  might  be  ida  worth, 
who  would  give  you  the  most  lavish  feasts,  and  enable  you 
to  drink  to  the  greatest  excess?  Thus  not  wisdom  and  au- 
thority, but  turbulence  and  gluttony,  would  soon  exalt  the 
vilest  miscreants  from  our  taverns  and  our  brothels,  from  our 
towns  and  vilkges,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  senators. 
For,  should  the  management  of  the  republic  be  entrusted  to 
persons  to  whom  no  one  would  willingly  entrust  the  manage- 
ment of  his  private  concerns ;  and  the  treasury  of  the  state 
be  left  to  the  care  of  those  who  had  lavished  theu-  own  for- 
tunes in  an  infamous  prodigahty?  Should  they  have  the 
chai^  of  the  public  purse,  which  they  would  soon  convert 
into  a  private,  by  their  unprincipled  peculations  ?  Are  they 
fit  to  be  the  leeislators  of  a  wnole  people  who  themselves 
know  not  what  law,  what  reason,  what  right  and  wrong,  what 
crooked  and  straight,  what  licit  and  illicit  means?  who 
think  that  all  power  consists  in  outrage,  all  dignity  in  the  pa- 
rade of  msolence  1  who  neglect  every  other  consideration  for 
the  corrupt  gratification  of  their  friendships,  or  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  resentments  ?  who  disperse  their  own  relations 
and  creatures  through  the  provinces,  for  the  sake  of  levying 
taxes  and  eon6scating  goods  ;  men,  for  the  greater  part,  the 
most  profligate  and  vile,  who  buy  up  for  themselves  what  they 
pretend  to  expose  lo  sale,  who  thence  collect  an  exorbitant 
massof  wealth,  which  they  fraudulently  divert  fi'Om  the  public 
service ;  who  thus  spread  their  pillage  through  tlie  country, 
and  in  a  moment  emerge  from  penury  and  rags  to  a  state  of 
splendoui  and  of  wealth  7  Who  could  endure  such  thievish 
servants,  such  vicegerents  of  their  lords  ?  Who  could  believe 
that  t'le  masters  and  the  patrons  of  a.  banditti  could  be  the 
proper  guardians  of  hherty  ?  or  who  would  suppose  thai  he 
should  ever  be  made  one  hair  more  free  by  such  a  set  of  pul>* 
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lie  functionaries,  (though  they  might  amount  to  five  hundi 

eleoteil  in  t]ijs  munner  fi'om  the  counties  ftTjd  boroughs,)  wlii^ 

among  ihem  who  are  the  very  guardians  of  liberty,  and  to 
whose  custody  it  is  committed,  there  must  be  ao  many,  wh» 
know  not  either  how  to  use  or  to  enjoy  liberty,  who  neither 
undurstand  the  principles  nor  merit  the  poesesston  ?  But,  wb 
is  worthy  of  remark,  those  who  are  the  most  unworthy 
liberty  are  wont  to  hehave  most  ungratefully  towards  th( 
deliverers.     Among  such  persona,  who  would  be  wilJii 
either  to  fight  for  liberty,  or  to  encounter  the  least  peril  in  iS-"' 
itefence  ?     It  is  not  a^eeable  to  the  nature  of  thingg  that 
such  persons  ever  should  be  free.     Howeyer  much  they  itav 
bmwl  about  liberty,  they  are  slaves,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
but  without  perceiving  it :  and  when  they  do  perceive  it,  like 
miruly  horeea  that  are  impatient  of  the  bit,  tuey  will  endea- 
vour to  throw  off  the  yoke,  not  from  the  love  of  genuine 
hberty,  (which  a  good  man  only  loves  and  knows  how  to  ob- 
tain,) but  from  the  impulses  of  pride  and  little  passioua.     But 
though  thev  often  attempt  it  by  arms,  they  will  make  no  ad- 
vances to  the  execution  ;  they  may  change  their  masters,  but 
will  never  be  able  to  get  rid  of  their  servitude.     This  often 
happened  to  the  ancient  Romans,  wasted  by  excess,  and  ener- 
vat«i  by  lusury  :  and  it  has  still  more  so  been  the  fate  of  the 
moderns ;  when,  afer  a  long  interval  of  years,  they  aspired, 
under  the  auspices  of  Cresuentius,  Nomenianus,  and  aftei^ 
wanis  of  Nicolas  Reuttus,  who  had  assumed  the  title  ofj 
Tribune  of  the  People,  to  restore  the  splendour  and  re-esta&^l 
tish  the  government  of  ancient  Rome.  For,  instead  of  fretting  J 
with  vexation,  or  thinking  that  you  can  lav  the  blame  on  ftnyjfl 
one  but  yourselves,  know  that  to  he  free  is  the  same  thing  acB 
to  be  pious,  to  be  wise,  to  be  temperate  and  jasi,  to  be  frnguS 
and  abstinent,  and  lastly,  to  be  magnanimous  and  brave ;  so  la^t 
be  the  opposite  of  all  tbt:se  is  the  same  as  to  be  a  slavey  andit 
usually  happens,  by  the  appointment,  and  as  it  were  retrihatiTe 
jtistioe,  of  the  Deity,  that  that  people  which  cannot  govern 
themselves,  and  moderate  their  passions,  but  crouch  under  the 
slavery  of  their  lusts,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  sway  of 
iliose  whom  they  abhor,  and  made  to  submhioan  involuntarj 
ecrvitiide.     It  is  also  sanctioned  by  the  dictates  of  Justice  and 
bijr  the  eonstitution  of  nature,  that  iu  who  from  the  imbeciii^ 


or  dei'angemeiit  of  bis  intellect,  is  incapable  of  governing 
himself,  bIiohIJ.  .ike  a  minor,  be  commiiied  to  the  govern- 
ment of  another  ;  ami  least  of  all  sliould  he  be  appointed  to 
superintend  the  affairs  of  otiiers  or  the  interest  of  the  state. 
You,  therefore,  who  wish  to  remain  free,  either  instantly  be 
wise,  or,  as  boou  aa  possible,  cease  to  be  fools ;  if  you  think 
slavery  an  intolerable  evil,  learn  obedience  to  reason  and  the 
gorernmeot  of  yourselves  ;  and  finally  bid  adieu  to  yoitrdls- 
sensiouB,  your  jealousies,  your  superstitions,  your  outragea, 
your  rapine,  and  your  lusts.  Unless  you  will  spare  no  pains 
to  effect  this,  you  mast  be  judged  unfit,  both  by  Ood  and 
mankind,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  possession  of  liberty  and 
the  administratioD  of  the  government;  but  will  rather,  like  a 
nation  in  &  state  of  pupilage,  want  some  active  and  courageous 
guardian  to  undertake  the  management  of  your  a^irs.  With 
respect  to  myself)  whatever  tui-a  things  may  take,  I  thought 
that  my  exertions  on  the  present  occasion  would  be  service- 
able to  my  country;  and  as  they  have  been  cheerfully  bestowed, 
I  hope  that  they  have  not  been  bestowed  in  vain.  And  I 
have  uot  circumscribed  my  defence  of  liberty  within  any 
petty  circle  around  me,  but  have  made  it  so  general  aud  com- 
prehensive, that  the  justice  and  the  reasonabiencBs  of  such 
uncommon  occurrences,  explained  and  defended,  both  among 
my  countrymen  and  among  foreigners,  and  which  all  good 
men  cannot  but  approve,  may  serve  to  exalt  the  glory  of  my 
country,  and  to  excite  the  imitation  of  posterity.  If  the  con- 
clusioo  do  not  answer  to  tlie  beginning,  that  is  their  concern  ; 
I  have  delivei'cd  my  testimony,  I  would  almost  say,  have 
erected  a  monument,  that  will  not  readily  be  destroyed,  to  the 
reality  of  those  singular  and  mighty  achievements  which  weri: 
above  all  praise.  As  the  epic  poet,  who  adheres  at  all  to 
the  mles  of  that  species  of  composition,  does  not  profess  to 
describe  the  whole  life  of  the  hero  whom  he  celebrates,  but 
only  some  particular  action  of  his  life,  as  the  resentment  oi 
Achilles  at  Troy,  the  return  of  Ulysses,  or  the  coming  of 
^neas  into  Italy  ^  so  it  will  be  sufficient,  either  for  my  juati- 
ficaiion  or  apology,  that  I  have  heroically  celebrated  at  least 
one  exploit  of  my  countrymen ;  I  puss  by  the  rest,  for  who 
could  recite  the  achievements  of  a  whole  people?  If  after 
such  a  displav  of  courage  and  of  vigour,  you  basely  relinquish 
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the  path  of  virtue,  if  you  do  anything  unworthy  of  yourselves, 
posterity  will  sit  in  judgment  on  your  conduct.  They  will 
see  that  the  foundations  were  well  laid ;  that  the  beginning 
(nay,  it  was  more  than  a  beginning)  was  glorious  ;  but  with 
deep  emotions  of  concern  will  they  regret,  that  those  were 
wanting  who  might  have  completed  the  structure.  They  will 
lament  that  perseverance  was  not  conjoined  with  such  exer- 
tions and  such  virtues.  They  will  see  that  there  was  a  rich 
harvest  of  glory,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  the  greatest 
achievements,  but  that  men  only  were  wanting  for  the  execu- 
tion ;  while  they  were  not  wanting  who  could  rightly  counsel, 
exhort,  inspire,  and  bind  an  unfading  wreath  of  praise  round 
the  brows  of  the  illustrious  actors  in  so  glorious  a  scene. 


\* 


EIKOUOKLASTES; 


'^EIKON   BASILIKE, 

THE  rOETRAITCaE  OF  HIS  SiCKED  MAJESir  IN  BIS  SOUTUCBS 


a  wked  ruler  dtct  the  pooi 


pit,  let  no  man  slay  bim. 


!tuusnesB,  shall  prolong  his  iisje. 
>Ih  violence  to  tlio  blood  ot  nny  peraon,  e 
"         "    "  iiviii.  15, 16, 17. 


"  Rcgium  impcriun 
reipublica:  cauai  fuer 


,  quod  initio,  conservands  libertad*,  atqne  i 
t,  in  Buptrbiani,  daminationemque  ae  cunvei 
m  inali,  BUBpGctiarea  eunt,  aeinperquc  hia  al' 


"  ImpuuG  quslibct  hcerc,  id  on 


PDELIBHED  BY  ACTHOam, 


Upoh  the  execution  of  Chuiles  r.,  a  hook,  entitled  "  Eikon  Basilike,"  wai 
publiilied  under  his  name  i  and  psrtlj  through  a  natural  curiositjr  to  tee 
bj  what  argumenus,  tuppoiing  tbe  wotk  to  he  his,  he  would  endeavour  lo 
jueiiff  himself,  partly  through  a  leaning  to  the  royal  cause,  itianj  thousands 
desired  to  poueu  the  work,  which  therefore  sold  hi  rapidly  that  farty-ieven 

ions,  amounting  to  forty-eight  thousand  Gie  huudred  copies,  were  soon 
,>osed  of  in  England  alone.     It  was  accordmgly  feared  by  the  parliami 
that  this  declaiuator;  and  plausible  production,  if  allowed  to  remain  un 
fuTcd,  might,  b)  unBetllinn;  the  minds  of  the  weak  and  ignorant,  furnish  fuel 

new  cnmmntlnnE,  and  throw  the  commonwealth  once  more  into 

I.     The  teadei  may,  petbaps,  wondrr  that  a  voluma  loo  dull  to 
lead  with  palience,  bhuuld  ever  have  been  dangerous.     But  it  is  i 

lies,  in  such   cases,  that  render  a  book  popular.     Published  ii 

IE  still  dear  to  the  Irienils  of  stbitrary  power,  it  was  by  all  the 

delighted  in  sedition  and  civil  war  industriously  circulated  and  cried  up 

'*"  ~  matter  and  manner  of  it  were  diiregarded ;  ihe  object  only  was  kept  i 

».     Taking  the  juhjeel,  therefore,  into  considwaiion,  the  parliamei 
ctindeteended  lo  emplo;  ihe^tjixeu  champion  in  eixposing  iis  sophislrie 

was  al  ibis  time  engaged  in  very  dliTereni  studies;  but.  called  ni 
And  his  country,  he  cheerfully  laid  aside  every  oiher  undertaking,  and  dili- 
gently applied  himself  (o  the  dangerous  and  invidious  tank.     He  I 
Bdf,  however,  in  his  Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  I 


r 
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tome  detail,  on  llie  cubject,  which,  though  oUtm  bconKbi  fbiwurd,  camM 
*riib  pmpriiij  be  omitleiL  Having  lenuinattd  his  controvei^iui  aiih  the 
dergy.  "  '  iniagired,"  iayshe,"  thai  I  waBnhuul  lo  enjqj  an  inlenfil  of 
■DiniCTTupicd  ease,  and  tumHl  my  ihoughu  to  a  con'jnued  HtsturF  of  my 
CDunuy,  liom  the  earliest  time*  lo  the  ptegeni  period.  I  had  already 
Gnisbeil  ffiai  books  ;  wben,  atler  the  aubversloo  of  ibe  monarchy,  and  ihe 
cnabli^ment  of  a  republic,  I  was  surprised  bj  an  imitation  frotn  the 
counca  of  stale,  who  desired  my  services  in  the  office  for  foreign  affiuis. 
A  book  appeared  bood  after,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  king,  and  contsined 
the  most  inridious  charges  against  the  parliament.  I  wa*  otderaJ  toan- 
■wer  ^tj  and  opposed  tlie  EikanoJilastEs  lo  the  EiJinn.  I  did  not  iiisull 
OTST  fallen  majesty,  as  ia  pretended;  I  only  prdeireil  Queen  Truth  to  King 
ChaiUs.  The  charge  of  insult,  which  1  for«aw  that  the  malcToleni 
would  urge,  I  was  at  some  pains  to  reniore  in  the  beginning  of  itac  work  j 
Bid  so  ofien  at  posible  in  other  places." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  "  Eikonoklnafei,"  which,  though  by  its  au- 
thor, at  the  time,  designed  to  answer  a  ii!m{iorsry  pnrpnse,  will  survive  and 
be  admired  so  long  as  the  EngliEsh  language  ilitlr  endures.  It  may,  per- 
haps, considering  what  liaa  already  been  said  in  my  prefatory  notice, 
Ik  ihoughi  unneceasary  to  enlarge  in  this  place  on  the  eliaracteiistics  of  the 
present  wiirk.  Vet,  as  the  style  has  by  suine  been  animadverted  upon  as 
harsh  and  full  of  Laiinisms,  1  IruDt  the  reader  will  excuse  the  foUowing 
very  brief  remarks.— The  objecdon,  if  well  founded,  may  with  equal  justice 
he  made  against  nearly  all  the  great  wiiien  of  Blilton'i  and  ibe  ]ircceding 
■ge.  \1'hat  else,  in  fact,  had  they  to  read  or  imitate,  but  Laiitj  or  Uteek  ? 
'Jlie  English  language,  then  lu  the  procees  of  formation,  was  lo  the  furnace, 
in  a  stale  of  fusion,  ihe  dross  and  the  gold  intermingled  ;  and  rei^eiving  into 
its  fierf  embrace  whatever  might  be  cast  in,  tlie  whole  was  nOun  niollen  and 
reduced  lo  a  state  iif  perfect  homogeneity.  And  the  image  which  camt forUi, 
tliough  majestic  and  beautiful  in  its  proportions,  returned  fur  some  time 
Iheruughnessesof  Ihe  mould,  and  only  gradually  received  its  smaothaeM  and 
polish  Irom  the  touch  uf  succeedir^  ages.  To  speak  without  figure,  Slillon 
had  learned,  from  bis  indmacy  viih  the  nmsierpieces  of  composition  in  all 
the  nubler  dialects  of  mankind,  how  greatly  variety  and  enragy  of  stylo  de- 
petul  upon  inverting  what  is  commool/  called  the  naioral  order  of  notds ; 
and  the  system  he  pursued  in  the  coilotatian  of  his  clauees  accordin^y 
differs  in  raaay  respects  from  that  of  most  other  Englisb  wtitem.  But  it  ii 
not,  perhaps,  on  that  account,  the  less  Knglish.  iJatsh,  indeed,  und  unmu- 
ueal  he  sometimes  is,  and  appears  ofteuer,  from  our  nut  properly  attending 
to  the  rhythm  of  hb  periodt.  There  are  other  ways,  however,  of  accauni- 
Ing  for  such  occasional  roughnecaea  than  by  connidering  them  so  many  Latin - 
isms.  1  never  supposed  biin  lo  be  perfect,  and  tliu«  are  sonie  of  hii  faults. 
Ue  had,  in  fact,  been  during  bis  nhule  youth  too  intent  on  ihe  acquiMiioii 
of  many  other  kinds  ufknnwledt*e — in  themselves  inderd  more  imparisal— 
-  ■  u  the  teciuisiio  degree  of  atieouon  on  that  crowning  ail.  which,  by 
oubly  arranging  the  several  members  of  a  sentence,  infuses  music 
Ll&lo  style,  and  rauiers  langiiige  a  syren,  captivating  the  ear,  and  sinking 
KbnpRcepiibly  into  the  heart.  Vet  should  we  be  wrong,  were  we  either  lu 
ae  him  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  charms  of  this  ar^  or  not  ofieD 
(e  practised  it  successfully.  Not  to  travel  beyond  our  present  hi  ' 
•I*'  Eikonoklaslea"  ii^f  abourds  :r  pB«ia;;tt  oi  peculiar  si 
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harmony  — ill  short  seniences  —  abrupt  traraiiions—lnlEtrogationi— un- 
rounded periodic,  purpovely  intro^ucBd  where  ihe  most  ^iniBjmnjate  an 
would  have  ihoia  placed,  to  break  up  the  Euriace  of  the  style,  and  hanish 
monoLOny.  But  why  need  l.dvull  tax  :hc  mere  mechaniam  of  hia  language  ? 
Though  frequently  atienilTC  to  this  poitit,  he  trusted— too  much  perhaps,— 
to  other  beauties,  of  a  higher  kind,  inasmuch  as  what  delighii  the  itilelleci 
must  be  superior  to  what  only  tharma  the  ear — and  instead  of  period* 
turned  »iUi  unrivalled  skill,  unfolds  befbre  the  inentnl  eye  a  ityle  glowing 
with  imagery,  animated,  vehement,  instinct  in  all  its  parts  with  life. 

fu  fact,  no  one  at  all  conversant  with  our  older  authors  can  have  failed 
to  perceive  that,  though  they  diSered  considerably  from  us  in  their  concep* 
lioti  of  style,  our  forefathers  were  Rlill  more  sensihle  perhaps  than  we  of  la 
loftier  beauties,  and  proportionably  aince  Bolicitout  In  attain  ihcm.  Douht> 
less  it  was  Ibelr  principal  object  to  collect  or  i^ve  birth  to  new  or  great 
thoughts.  For  with  viae  men  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  But,  having 
extensively  read,  and  reflected  profoundly^  they  manirejcly  regarded  it  aa 
the  object  ueit  in  importance,  not  to  iufier  Ihe  grandeur  or  uCilily  of  their 
apecuiaiiona  to  be  diminiihed  by  language  mean  or  unsuitable.     This  eara 

of  Ularendon,  in  the  learned  btaidiness  of  Hooker,  ia  the  cvnical  and  osten- 
tatious plainneEs  of  11  obbes,  iuthemetaphysical  eloquence  af  Baxter,  in  the 
glowing  philanthropy  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Algernon  Sydney;  but  mils' 
of  all,  where,  perhaps,  we  should  moot  expect  it,  in  the  philosophical,  hut 
somewhat  cold  grandeur  of  Dacun,  and  in  the  Scry  vehemence  and  impetu- 
ous energy  of  Slilton. 

I  admit  that  we  are  ofltiinei  disposed  to  attribute  to  des^ign  and  artifice, 
what,  if  more  deeply  investigated,  would  be  found  due  tu  circumstancsa 
alone,  or  to  that  Instinctive  correctnesBOf  feeling,  which,  belter  than  all  ruLes, 
teache)  whaton  every  occasion  la  becoming.  But  I  am  wanaoted,  I  think, 
both  from  the  tone  of  the  extract  above  given,  and  from  an  eipresaion 
found  in  the  preface  to  the  work  itself,  to  aicribeio  Milton's  exqulsl  lb  jud^ 
mem  the  calm  which  broods  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  Eikonoklaitea, 
though  the  reader  feds  that,  beneath  this  serenliy  of  aspect,  there  lurki  a 
cnnsclousucss  of  irresistible  power,  as  )n  the  slumbering  ocean, 

"  Subdota  oum  ridet  plauidipeUaciapontt!  " 
Ostensibly  he  is  confuting  the  arguments  of  the  dead  ;  and  his  language 
ihtTefore,  and  the  whole  biidy  of  his  reasoning,  assume  a  soberoesa,  aluioil  r. 
■olemnity,  which  ia  seldom,  throughout  the  work,  laid  aside.  U  wa<,  how- 
ever, in  appearance  only  that  he  contended  against  a  deceased  author;  lor, 
besliles  that  the  Kik>in  Baslliki  must  manifestly  have  appeared  to  Mil- 
ton not  to  be  the  king's  work,  his  object,  at  any  rate,  wu  not  to  mudi  to 
eipoie  the  fallacies  of  tliat  specious  ptudiictinn,  as  to  ilefend  the  parliamem 
against  a  party  from  whose  arsenal  of  sedition  this  particular  engine  had 
been  taken.  For  which  reason,  in  spite  of  his  eager  pioseculion  of  one 
main  object,  he  sometimes  permits  hiiii^ielf  to  unbend  his  blow,  and  lelai 
into  a  smile.  But,  jpon  the  whole,  it  is  a  tragic  pleaiure  that  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  Eikonokliutes.  Civil  war  can  ncer,  in  fact,  be  oihet 
than  a  saddening  specuicle;  and  when  we  recollect  that,  in  the  stru^lehere 
dwcribed,  it  was  Knglishmen,  our  forefathers,  who  foughl  and  bled  ' 
■nd  that  England')  green  fields  were  the  scene,  WC  shall  have  mtun^j 
tiMul  motives  for  regarding  the  picture  with  dee^  inwvta^.. 


I 
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RICHARD  BARON'S  PREFACE. 

Wbzn  the  lul  iiuproBLon*  of  IVliltou's  piose  vorks  vbs  cotLiaitltd  to  my 
care,  I  executed  ihal  tfjfX  with  the  j^reatsl  fideltif.  Not  saiisfi^  wi^ 
printing  (ram  nn;  copy  at  hand,  as  editon  are  genernlly  woni,  my  nfiection 
Mid  leal  for  the  author  indured  me  lo  compare  every  Bentence,  liiie  by  line, 
with  the  uriginul  edition  of  each  matise  thst  I  was  able  lo  obtain.  Uence, 
enore  lanuitieiBbJe  of  the  fotmer  impresion  were  corrected ;  bsidis  whW 
improTemeiiu  were  added  Irotn  the  suthor's  Kcond  edition  of  Ibe  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magistrate,  which  Alt.  Toland  had  either  not  seen,  or  had  ni^ 
luted  to  commit  to  the  press.  After  I  had  eadcavoured  to  (to  this  juittice  (o 
my  fsTOurite  author,  the  lut  strnitner  1  discovered  a  second  edition  of  hia 
Eikonoklftstes,  with  many  large  and  curioui  additions,  printed  in  the  year 
1050,  which  edition  had  escaped  the  notice  both  of  Air.  Toland  and  TnyieK 
In  eommunieating  this  diacoiery  to  a  few  friends,  1  found  thai  this  elUtion 
H  as  not  unknontD  to  some  otheia,  though  &om  low  and  ba<!e  motives  secreted 
trom  tile  public  But  I,  who  from  my  soul  love  liberty,  and  for  thatreaaoa 
openly  aiid  boldly  assert  its  principles  at  all  times,  resolved  that  the  public 
should  DO  longer  bo  withheld  from  the  possession  of  such  a  ttessure.  1  ihere- 
foro  now  give  a  new  impreaion  of  this  work,  with  (he  additions  and  im- 
provemenca  made  by  the  author  ^  and  I  deem  il  a  singular  felicity,  to  be  the 
insimmtnt  of  restoring  to  my  country  so  many  escellenl  lines  long  lost — 
and  in  danger  of  being  for  ever  lost — of  a  writer  who  is  a  lasting  honour  lo 
our  language  and  nation — and  of  a  work,  wherein  the  principles  of  lyrannj 
are  confuted  and  overthrown,  aud  all  the  arts  and  cunning  of  a  great  tyrant 
and  his  adhnents  detected  and  laid  opeiL  The  love  of  liberty  is  a  public 
affection,  of  which  those  men  must  be  altogether  void  that  can  suppress  tn 
smoiher  anything  written  iti  its  defsice,  and  tending  lo  serve  its  glorious 
cause.  What  signify  professions,  wheo  the  actions  are  opposite  and  contra- 
dictory ?  Could  any  high-cliurchnian,  any  partisan  of  Charles  I.,  have 
acted  a  worse,  or  a  different  part,  than  some  pretended  friends  of  liberty  have 
done  in  this  instance  P  Al  any  high-church  priesu  and  doctors  have  Itiid  out 
considerable  sums  <□  destroy  the  prose  works  of  Millon,  and  have  purchased 
copies  of  his  particular  wr I tinf,ti  for  the  infernal  pleasure  of  con«uminglhein.-| 
This  practice,  however  detestable,  was  yet  consistent  with  principle.  But  nu 
apology  cao  )«  made  for  men  that  espouse  a  cauee,  and  at  the  same  time  ctn- 
ceal  aught  belonging  to  its  support.    Such  men  may  tell  lu  thai  ihej  love 

•  Tlie  mty  paitbm  qf  MIItm'$  prtae  tcorki  eilllcd  by  Barm,  fi  104  Eihon- 
okhittt,  4tD.  London,  1766.  But  he  assisted  Birch  in  his  edition  published 
1753,  in  2  vols:  4lo.— El). 

+  This  hath  been  practised  with  such  ical  by  many  of  that  cursed  tribe, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  there  are  any  copies  left.  John  .Swale,  a  bookseller  of 
Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  an  honest  man,  though  of  high  churcli,  told  me,  that  he 
could  have  more  money  for  burning  Slillon's  Defence  of  Liberty  atid  (he 
Peojilc  of  Eujjland,  than  I  would  give  liir  (he  purcbaKe  of  it.  Borne  priesK 
in  tiioi  nci;;hbourhnod  used  to  meet  once  a  year,  and  afler  they  wew  well 
warmed  with  strong  beer,  they  sacrificed  to  the  fiames  the  author's  Itefcnaio 
pro  P(>puio  Anglicano,  as  alu  this  treatise  agninst  the  ElKQN.  I  have  i! 
Ui  tny  power  to  pnrluce  more  instance  of  (hv  like  saardotal  spirit,  n 
whJdi  ia  some  fiicui:  psbUcattan  1  may  enitrtain  the  world, — ItaKDir. 
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filci-tf  ;  but  I  tell  them  that  tbef  lave  their  bellies,  their  ease,  their  pleaiann 
Ilieii  pi-alita,  ia  the  fiwt  pini-e.  A  msn  that  will  not  hazard  aU  for  liliertf, 
s  unworthj'  to  be  niuned  nmong  its  volaiiea,    nnworthy  to   participate   " 

tinny  areamstsoces  at  pieaeiit  loudly  cull  upon  us  lo  eiert  ourstlv 
Venaiity  tad  coiTUflioD  have  well-nigh  eitnguishsJ  nil  principles  sf  liberty. 
The  had  books  also,  thai  this  tge  hath  ptoduced,  have  niJRed  oat  youth. 
The  DDTeli  and  romances,  which  are  eagerly  purchased  and  read,  emasculate 
the  mind,  and  banish  everything  grave  and  nutnly.  One  remedy  tin  these 
evils  is,  lo  revive  the  reading  of  our  old  writers,  of  which  we  have  good  siote, 
and  the  study  whereoT  vould  fbtti^  out  youth  against  the  bUndishmetits  of 
pleasure  and  the  arts  of  corruption.  Milton  in  particular  ought  (o  be  read 
aod  studied  by  rU  our  young  gentlemen  a«  an  nracle.  He  was  a  gteai  and 
noble  genius,  perhap  the  greatest  that  ever  appeared  among  men ;  and  hii 
learaiug  was  equal  to  his  geniits.  He  hud  the  highesl  sense  of  liberty, 
gloriaus  Ihaughti,  wilh  a  strong  and  nervous  style.  His  works  are  full  ot 
wisdom,  a  treasure  of  knowledge.  In  them  the  divine,  the  slatdnnan,  the 
histdrian,  the  philulogisl,  may  be  all.instiucled  and  entertained.  It  is  to  be 
lameuled,  that  his  divine  writings  ale  eo  little  knowiL  Very  fev  are 
acquainted  with  them,  many  bare  never  heard  of  them.  The  same  is  true 
with  respect  to  another  greiil  writer  contnnporary  with  Milton,  and  an  ad- 
•DCBtB  for  the  same  glorious  cbu»(  I  mean  Algernon  Sydney,  whose 
l>iscourses  on  GovEmment  are  the  most  precious  legacy  to  these  nations. 

All  antiquity  cannot  show  two  wrileis  equal  to  ihesb  They  were  bath 
great  maiicrs  of  reason,  both  great  masters  of  expression.  Tfacy  bad  [he 
strongest  thoughts,  and  the  boldest  images,  and  are  the  best  models  that  can 
be  followed.  The  style  of  Sydney  is  always  clear  and  flowing,  strong  and 
masculine.  The  great  Alilton  has  a  style  of  his  own,  one  tit  to  exprent 
the  astonishing  sublimity  of  his  thoughts,  the  mighty  ligour  of  his  spirit, 
and  that  eopla  of  invention,  that  redundancy  of  imaginatioo,  vhich  no 
vriter  befbre  or  since  hath  equalled.  In  some  places,  it  is  confessed,  ibac 
his  periods  are  too  long,  wlnth  tendera  him  intricate,  if  not  altogether  un- 
intelligible to  vulgar  readers :  but  these  places  are  not  many.  In  the  book 
before  us  his  style  is  for  the  most  part  tree  and  easy,  and  it  abounds  boih 
in  eloquence  and  wit  and  argument.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  style  of  this 
work  is  the  best  and  moat  perfect  of  all  his  prose  writings.  Other  mtn 
havA  commended  the  style  of  his  Historv  as  matchless  snd  incomparable, 
whose  malice  could  not  see  or  would  not  acknowledge  the  excelloicy  of  his 
other  works.  It  is  no  secret  whence  their  aveislDa  to  Milton  proceeds ;  and 
whence  their  caution  of  naming'  him  as  any  other  writer  (ban  a  poet. 
Milton  combated  superstition  and  tyranny  of  every  form,  and  in  every 
degree.  Against  thetn  he  employed  his  mighty  strength,  and,  likea  baiter- 
ing-ram,  beat  down  all  beibre  him.  But  notwithstanding  these  mean  arts, 
either  to  hide  or  disparage  him,  a  little  time  will  make  him  better  known  ; 
and  the  more  he  is  known,  the  more  be  will  be  admired.  His  works  ate 
not  like  the  fugitive  siiori-lived  things  of  this  age,  few  of  which  survive 
their  authors  :  they  are  substantial,  durable,  eternal  writings  ;  which  will 
never  die,  never  perish,  whilii  reason,  truth,  and  liberty  have  a  being  in 
these  nations. 

Thnsmuch  I  ihoughi  proper  to  say  on  occasion  of  this  publication,  where- 
in 1  have  no  lesennneiiE  to  gratify,  no  private  interest  to  serve  -.  s-U  ro^  i^ss 
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M  (0  slmigthcii  and  support  that  g<x)d  aid  cause,  which  in  m;  jrouih  I  sm- 
brsced,  antt  the  principles  whereof  I  will  asserl  and  matnlain  whilil  I  livt 

The  following  leller  lo  Blillon,  being  very  curious,  and  no 
perfect  and  entire,  may  be  filly  preiuved  in  this  place. 

A  Leber  fiom  Mr.  WaU  to  John  MiUmt,  E, 

Sib, — I  received  yours  ihe  dny  sfter  you  wrote,  and  di 
you,  that  you  ore  pleased  to  honour  me  with  your  leitei 
have  (even  in  my  privacy  in  the  country}  oft  had  thoughts  ahou(  you,  and 
with  much  respect,  for  your  friendliness  to  truth  in  your  early  years,  and  in 
had  tunes.  But  I  was  uticerlain  whether  your  relation  to  Ihe  court*  (though 
I  think  a  commoaweallh  was  more  friendly  lo  you  than  a  couri)  had  not 
tloudBl  your  former  light;  but  your  last  hook  resolved  that  doubt.  Vou 
complain  of  the  aon-proficieney  of  the  nation,  and  of  its  reiiograde  molion 
of  late,  in  liberty  and  npititual  troths.  It  is  much  to  be  bewailed ;  but  jet 
let  us  pity  human  frailty.  When  those  who  made  deep  protestationa  of  their 
nal  for  oui  litierty  both  spiritual  and  civil,  and  made  the  fairest  oJTeis  to  be 
sraenoTs  thereof,  and  whom  we  thereupon  trusted  ;  when  those,  being  instated 
in  power,  shall  betray  thegood  thing  committed  to  them,  and  lead  us  baeklo 
Egypt,  and  by  that  force  which  we  gave  them  to  win  us  liberty  hold  ub  Iksi 
inchajas;  whatcam  poorpeopledo?  You  know  who  they  were,  that  watched 
BUT  Saviour's  itpu'ch's  to  keep  him  from  riaing.t 

Besides,  whilst  people  are  not  fret,  but  straitened  in  accommodatioi 
life,  their  tpirita  will  be  dejected  and  servile  :  and  conducing  lo  Ihai 
(here  should  be  an  improving  of  our  native  commodities,  as  our  manufac- 
tures, our  fishery,  nur  fens,  ^eslK,  and  commons,  and  our  trade  at  sea,  &c. 
which  would  give  the  Ixtdy  of  the  nation  a  comfortable  subuftence ;  and  thi 
oreaiung  that  cursed  yoke  of  titbei  would  much  help  thereto. 

Also  another  thing  I  caimot  but  mention,  which  ia,  that  the  Norman  con- 
quest and  tyranny  is  continued  upon  the  nation  without  imy  thought  of  re- 
moving It ;  I  mean  the  tenure  of  lands  by  cupyhold,  and  holding  far  life 
under  a  lord,  or  rather  tyrant  of  a  manor;  whereby  people  care  not  to 
'mprove  their  land  by  coat  upon  it,  not  knowing  how  soon  themselves  or 
heirs  may  be  ouled  ii ;  nor  what  the  house  is  in  which  they  live,  for  the 
nmereasim  :  and  they  are  far  more  enslaved  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  than 
the  rest  of  the  nation  is  to  a  king  or  supreme  magistrate. 

We  have  waited  fbr  liberty,  but  it  must  be  Gnd's  work  and  not  man's, 
who  thinks  ii  sweet  [omainiainhispride  and  worldly  interest  to  the  gratiiying 
of  the  flesh,  whalever  beciimes  of  the  precious  liberty  of  mankind. 

But  ler  us  not  despond,  but  do  our  duty  ;  and  God  will  carry  on  ihal 
bltased  work,  in  despite  of  all  opposiles,  and  to  their  ruin,  if  they  peoiit 


lished 


Sir,  my  humble  request  is,  that 

you  would  preceed,  »> 

give  us  that  a 

*^ 

member  of  the  diilribullon  men 

ioned  in  your  book; 

ria.  that  hire 

1M« 

grcBily  impede  truth  and  liberty  : 

It  is  like  if  you  do,  you 

hall  find  oppo 

S3 

Kut  remember  that  saying,  Beali 

I  est  pall  qnan  }>«1  ; 

or,  in  the  aposlle<i 

words,  James,  V.  ll,"Wecount 

hem  happy  that  endure 

I  have  sometimes  thought  (con 

ion  of  that  stc 

ried 

•nice  thai  should  speak  from  hea 

ven)  whea  ecclesiastics 

were  endowed  with 

•  MiltoD  wu  Latin  Secretary. 

-Babok. 

k.  4  aoldieti  I  this  is  a  severe  iniiu 

nation  against  a  standi* 

iarmj—B^MW 
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wmldly  prefcrmmH,  hodie  vaianan  iif/andilur  in  eaini 
Kpeeth  of  Genestaiv.  ulL  KCordtng  to  the  Kioe  vhich  it  huh  in  the  Hebreir, 
"  luen  bcgsn  men  to  corrupt  the  worship  of  Ood."  I  ahall  (ell  you  b  aup- 
ponal  of  mine,  which  ielbisi  Mr.  Drury  bos  bestowed  ubout  thirty  yean' 
time  in  fravd,  confereiux,  uid  vHtings,  to  reoiiicile  Calvinials  and  liulheraiu, 
■ad  that  wirh  little  or  no  luctxsa.  But  the  shorUat  way  were — take  away 
Hxlaiastical  dignities,  honours,  and  prel^ments,  on  both  sides,  and 
would  soon  be  hushed ;  the  ecclesiastics  would  be  quiet,  and  then  the  JHBfit 
would  i^ome  forth  into  truth  and  liberty.  But  I  will  not  engage  in  thii  qua^■ 
rel ;  yet  I  shall  lay  this  engsgeinent  upon  myself  lo  remain 

Your  faiihful  friend  and  Ktiant, 
Camftam,  Jtfaj2a,  1659.  John  W41.1- 

From  this  letter  the  reader  may  see  in  what  way  wise  and  good  men  of 
that  age  employed  themselves  1  in  studying  to  remove  every  grievance,  and 
to  break  every  yoke-  And  it  ia  matter  of  aslonisbmenf,  that  this  age,  which 
boasts  of  greatest  light  and  knowledge,  should  ruake  no  effort  fowanl  a  r^or^ 
mation  in  things  acknowledged  Lo  be  wrong;  but  both  in  religion  and  in  civil 
govemmeni  be  barbarian ! 

Beinn  Blackhiath,  Ju<te  21),  n&a.  RiCBiRD  Baeon. 


MILTON'S  PREFACE. 
To  descant  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  person  fallen  from  so 
high  a  dignity,  who  hath  also  paid  hb  final  debt  both  to  nature 
and  his  faults,  is  neither  of  itself  a  thing  commendable,  nor 
the  in tentiou  of  this  discourse.  Neither  was  it  fond  ambition, 
nor  the  vanity  to  get  a  name,  present  or  with  poBteriiy,  by 
writing  against  a  king,  I  never  was  so  thirsty  aner  fame,  nor 
BO  d[»tttutc  of  other  hopes  and  means,  better  and  more  certain 
to  atlain  it ;  for  kings  have  gained  glorious  titles  from  their 
favourers  by  writing  ^;ainBl  private  men,  as  Henry  VIII,  did 
against  Lnlher;  but  110  man  ever  gained  much  honour  by 
ivriting  against  a  king,*  as  not  usually  meeting  with  that  force 

■  Mi.  D'Israeli  the  elder,  is  of  a  fery  differeul  opinion.  Be  almost 
seems  to  think  that  Luther  owed  his  celebrity  to  tbe  condescension  of  his 
crowned  antagonist.  "  Luther,"  he  says,  "  was  no  ropecter  of  kings  ;  he 
was  so  forliinule,  indeed,  as  lo  find  among  iiis  antagonists  a  crowned  head :  ■ 
great  good  fortune  for  art  obscure  cantravcrsinlitl^andiheYeTy  punctufn  titlicnt 
oF  controversy.  Our  Henry  VIII.  wrOLehis  book  against  the  new  doctrine* 
then  warm  from  scholastic  studies,  Henry  presenled  Leo  X.  wllh  >  work 
liighty  CTsditttMe  to  hli  aliUitiei,  and  no  injirii/r per/brmanfe  according  ID  ih 
genius  of  the  age  "  [How  wonderful  that  a  work  ■■  bighly  credilable  to  hh 
abilities"  shoiild  be  "  no  inferior  performaDce  !'']  "Collier,  inhia  Eodoias- 
tiral  History,  has  analysed  (be  booh,  and  does  aot  ill  describe  Its  spirit: 
'Henry  seems  titperior  to  kit  adversary  in  tbe  -aigaur  and  praprS/^y  oj  hU 
i/tilf,  in  the  fiirce  of  Ait  trajtming.  and  the  learning  0/  hii  cita"  ''  '" 

true  he  leans  too  muiA  upon  hii  chaiBCtn,  argues  ia  his  gune 
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:li  to  convinaA^H 
monly,  though  ^| 
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oi'  ai^ument  in  sncli  coartly  antagonists,  which  i 
might  add  to  Ijis  reputation.  Kings  most  commonly,  though  ^ 
strcng  in  It^ons,*  are  but  weak  at  at^uraent;  as  they  who 
ever  have  accustomed  from  their  cradle  to  use  their  will  only 
za  theiV  right  hand,  their  reason  always  as  their  left-  Whence 
uneipectedly  constrained  to  that  kind  of  comhat,  they  prove 
but  weak  and  puny  adversaries:  nevertheless,  for  their  sokes, 
who  through  custom,  simplicity,  or  want  of  better  teachinG^ 
have  not  more  seriously  considered  kings,  than  in  the  gaaify 
nume  of  majesty,  and  admire  them  and  tneir  doings,  asif  th^ 
breathed  not  the  same  breath  wi[h  other  mortal  men,  I  shall 
make  no  scruple  to  take  up  (for  it  seems  to  he  the  challenge 
both  of  him  and  all  his  party)  to  take  up  this  gimntlet,  though 
a  kitig'8,  in  the  behalf  of  liberty  and  the  commonwealth. 

And  further,  since  it  appears  manifestly  the  cunning  drift 
of  a  factious  and  defeated  party,  to  make  the  same  advan- 
tage of  his  book  which  they  did  before  of  bis  regal  name 
and  authority,  and  intend  it  not  so  much  the  defence  of  hia 
former  actions,  as  the  promoting  of  their  own  future  de- 
signs ;  (making  thereby  the  book  their  own  rather  than  the 
king's,  as  the  benefit  now  must  he  their  own  more  than  his ;) 
now  the  thii'd  time  to  corrupt  and  disorder  the  mindsof  weaker 
men,  by  new  suggestions  and  narrations,  either  falsely  or  fal- 
laciously representing  the  state  of  things  to  the  dishonour  of 
this  present  government,  and  tbe  retarding  of  a  general  peace, 
so  needful  to  this  afflicted  nation,  and  so  nigh  obtained;  I 
suppose  it  no  injury  to  the  dead,  but  a  good  deed  rather  to 
the  living,  if  by  better  information  given  them,  or,  which  is 
enough,  by  only  remembering  them  the  truth  of  what  they 
themselves  know  to  be  here  +  misaffirmed,  they  may  be  kept 

writei  u  'mere  vrith  hii  Keptre."  {Curioiitki  of  Literature,  ii.  27.  SS.)  I 
hope  Mr.  D'lsraeli  baa  read  these  coniioversiBj  pieCEs,  ■ince  he  Bdapls  CdU 
liei'B  upinion  of  Ibem  :  I  candidly  confess  I  hate  not. — £11. 

*  Milton  here  alludei  to  the  I'ollowing  anecdote :  "  Thece  wu  a  philona- 
pher  Lhat  di<ipuled  with  Hadrian  the  empetoi,  and  did  il  but  weakly.  One 
of  bU  friend^  that  bad  been  by,  afterwards  eaid  to  him — *  Meihinki  you 
were  not  like  yourself,  last  day,  in  argument  with  the  emperor.  I  could 
hare  an<wered  belter  myself.'  'Why,'  said  the  philosopher,  'would 
you  have  me  contend  irilh  him  that  tommands  ihiny  legions  ?'"  {Apopli. 
tUgmi,  Mew  aHd  Old,  No.  160.)  Mr.  D'Israeli  would  have  thought  it  soma 
distinction  for  an  obscure  philoBopher  to  be  confuted  by  an  emperor — by 
mte  whoiould  argue  ttUIi  hh  saplre. — En. 
t  Tlwtu,iti  the"£iliiOiiUaiiUike,"''icboalihehad  jndeiiBlccnioamfui* 
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from  entering  the  third  time  unadvisedly  i  ito  war  and  blojd 
elied.  For  as  to  any  moment  of  solidity  in  the  bonk  itself, 
(save  only  that  a  king  is  said  to  be  the  author,  a  uame  thai: 
which  there  needs  no  more  among  the  blockish  vul^r,  li 
make  it  wise,  and  excellent,  and  admired,  nay  to  setlt  nexi 
the  Bible,  though  oiherwise  containing  little  else  but  the  com' 
mon  grounds  of  tyranny  and  popery,  dressed  up  the  better  to 
deceive,  in  a  new  protestant  ^ise,  trimly  garnished  over,)  or 
B«  to  any  need  of  answering,  in  respect  of  itaid  and  well-prin- 
cipled men,  I  take  it  on  me  as  a  work  assigned*  rather,  than 
by  me  chosen  or  affected  :  which  was  the  cause  both  of  he- 
ginning  it  so  late,  and  finishing  it  so  leisurely  in  the  midst  of 
other  employments  and  diversions. 

And  though  well  it  might  have  seemed  in  vain  lo  write  at 
all,  considering  the  envy  and  almost  infinite  prejudice  likely 
to  be  stirred  up  among  the  common  Eort,t  against  whatever 
can  be  wiitten  or  gainsaid  to  the  king's  book,  so  advanta- 
geous to  a  book  it  is  only  to  be  a  king's ;  and  though  it  be 
an  irksome  labour,  to  write  with  industry  and  judicious  pains, 
that  which,  neither  weighed  nor  well  read,  shall  be  judged 
without  industry  or  the  pains  of  well-judging,  by  faction  and 

■  In  the  Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  he  ihusalludu  lo  ihe 
origin  of  ibe  present  work.  "  I  hsd  alresdy  finished  four  bookh,  (of  Oie 
HiBiocf  of  England,)  when  after  the  EubieiEJon  of  the  monarchy,  itnd  the 
establishment  of  a  republic,  I  nas  slirpriwd  by  an  invitation  from  the  council 
of  stale,  who  desired  my  services  in  the  office  for  foreign  afikirs.  A  book 
appeared  soon  after,  which  was  ascribed  to  theking,  and  contained  the  mod 
invidious  charges  against  the  parliamenL  I  wat  ordered  to  answer  it ;  knd 
opposed  the  Eikoiioklailft  to  the  fiAmn." — Ed. 

TDt,  Symmons,  after  dwelling  on  the  impolicy  of  putting  Charles  I.  to 
death,  since  such  a  iransaciiou  could  not  fail  to  eAcite,  among  so  generous  « 
people  as  the  English,  great  commiBeraiion  for  the  sufferer,  (lee  Clarniioii't 
//ill.  $c.  vi.  240,)  goes        '  .... 

lows :  "  The  Eikonokbu     ,  ^     .     .    .  , 

affixed  to  this  refutation  of  the  imputed  work  oF 
regarded  as  one  of  the  mo^t  perfect  and  powerful  .     .    .-._ 
Eompoiitions.      Pteseing  closely  on  its  antagonist,  attd  tracing  him  step  aj 
step,  it  either  exposes  ilie  fallacy  of  his  rea«ining,  or  the  fftliehood  of  hit 
asseilions,  or  the  hollownesa  of  his  professionK,  or  ihe  convenient  specious- 
ness  of  his  devotion.     In  argument  and  in  style  conipreased  and  energetic, 
perspicuous  and  ni«i,  it  discovers  a  quickness  which  never  misses  an  adinn- 
tage,  and  a  kecnnese  of  remark  which  carries  an  irresistible  edgi'.     It  can- 
not certainly  be  read  by  any  man.  whose  reason  is  not  wholly  under  ihe 
dominion  of  prejadico,  wiilioui  its  enforcing  a  conviction  unfavoun  Jilt 
royal  party."     iLifi  uf  Aliilim,  p.  32«,  323.)— En. 
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the  easy  liieraturp  of  cii=t<iTn  and  opinion  ;  it  shall  he  vei 
turod  yet,  anil  th>i  truih  not  «raoihereU,  but  sent  abroad, 
the  native  confidence  ot'  ber  sinvle  selT,  to  earn,  how  she  cau, 
her  entertainment  in  the  world,  and  to  iind  oat  her  own 
readers:  few  perhaps,  but  those  few,  of  such  value  and  sab- 
Btantial  worth,  ai  truth  and  wisiiom,  not  respecting  numbers 
and  big  names,  have  been  ever  wonl  in  all  ages  to  be  con- 
tented with. 

And  if  the  late  kinv  bad  thought  sufficient  those  answers 
and  defences  made  for  him  in  hia  lifetime,  they  who  on  the 
other  side  accused  liisevil  goTemment,  juilging  that  on  their 
behalf  enough  also  bath  been  replied,  the  heat  of  this  contro- 
versy was  in  all  likelihood  drawing  lo  an  end;  and  the  fur- 
ther mention  of  his  deeds,  not  so  much  unfortunate  as  faulty, 
Iiad  in  tenderness  to  his  late  sufferings  been  willingly  forborne; 
and  perhaps  for  the  present  age  might  have  slept  with  blm 
unrepeated,  while  his  adversaries,  calmed 
the  success  of  their  cause,  had  been  the  less  anfarourabtei 
U>  his  memory.  But  since  he  himself,  making  new  a] 
peal  to  truth  and  the  world,  hath  lefl  behind  hi 
«s  the  best  advocate  and  interpreter  of  bis  own  actions,  ai 
that  his  friends,  by  publishing,  dispersing,  commending,  and 
almost  adoring  it,  seem  to  place  therein  the  chief  strength  and 
nerves  of  their  cause  ;  it  would  argue  doubtless  in  the  oth^ 
party  great  deficience  and  distrust  of  themselves,  not  to  meet 
the  ibrce  of  his  reason  in  anv  field  whatsoever,  the  force  and 
e(]uipag'e  of  whose  arms  ihev  have  bo  often  met  victoriously. 
And  he  who  at  the  bar  stood  e.TCcpting  against  the  form  and 
manner  of  his  judicature,  and  complained  that  he  was  not 
heard  ;*  neither  he  nor  his  friends  shall  have  that  cause  now 

'See'mC\anaAon,{Hiiton/,T6Lvlp.2S0  (^.)thep«nicuUBcirthcnial 
U  described  by  a  most  icalonspinifBn.  Thii  writet  obacrves,  that  "whcD 
he  wu  firal  broof^ht  to  W«tiiiin>tcr-h&11,  which  was  upon  the  iwentiMta  U 
January,  before  iheir  high  court  ofjiiHice,  he  looted  upo.i  them,  and  ul 
down,  without  any  manifestation  of  tiDuble.  RcvmlirriR/T  hU  hal ;  ill  the 
impadcBl  iaSga  dittine  covered,  and  fixing  their  eyes  upon  bitn,  wilhoatthe 
les»t  ahow  of  respecL"  When  the  charge  hkd  been  read,  snd  the  iing  wa* 
aiiked,  "What  antwerhehidiomskeco  thai  impeachment?"  be,  "wilb- 
uut  any  al'aalian  in  hit  countenance  by  all  that  inwteni  proTOcatioa,  told 
ilWD),  'he  would  Bifi  ki.ow  oT  ihem  by  what  authority  they  ptetamid  by 
fijTce  to  briog  him  before  ihem,  and  who  gave  inem  power  W  jii^  i^Mt 
3Cii.mi,/or  ^hic'i  lie -mil  ottirUHlaMi:  lo  none  bat  Cndi  inough  they  had  bMC. 

■Iwsys  auch  as  he  need  not  be  uhsmed  ui  .       .   -       "  •- "  .■  — 

wEd 
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to  find  fault,  being  met  an<1  debated  n'itb  in  this  open  and 
monumental  court  of  his  erecting ;  and  not  only  heard  uttering 
his  whole  mind  at  large,  hut  answered  :  which  to  do  efTectually, 
if  it  be  necessary,  that  to  his  book  nothing  the  more  respect  be 
had  for  heing  his,  they  of  his  own  party  can  have  no  just  rea- 
son to  exclaim. 

For  it  were  too  unreasonable  that  he,  because  dead,  should 
have  the  liberty  in  his  book  to  speak  ail  evil  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  they,  because  living,  should  be  expected  to  bare 
less  freedom,  or  any  for  them,  to  apeak  home  the  plain  truth 
of  a  full  and  pertinent  reply.  As  He,  to  acquit  himself,  hath 
not  spared  his  adversaries  to  load  them  with  all  sorts  of  blame 
and  accusation,  bo  to  him,  as  in  his  book  alive,  there  will  be 
used  no  more  courtship  than  he  uses ;  but  what  is  properly 
Ilia  own  guilt,  not  imputed  any  more  to  his  evil  counsellors,* 
(a  cei'emony  used  longer  by  the  parliament  than  he  himself 
desired,)  sliall  belaid  here  without  circumlocutions  at  his  own 
door.  That  ihev  who  from  the  first  beginning,  or  but  now  of 
late,  by  what  unhapplness  I  know  not,  are  so  much  atTutuated, 
not  with  his  person  only,  but  with  his  palpable  faults,  and  dote 

Charlea  Cbe  Fl 


■  Speaking  of  the  early  put 
Krvn,  that  ihe  "  piDclamition,  at  ui< 
■nd  which  was  connuoaly  undentood 
olhei  parliament,'  prodund 
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of  the  laal  parliament, 
1  men  Id  speak  of  an. 
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Ik  goea  on  lo  describe.  (vuL  i.  p.  llfl,  ii/q,J  Upon  li 
ton  temarki  :  "  That  this  interpretation  of  ibe  pmctamalion  concerning 
parliameDn,  iliot  the  king  intended  lAat  the  people  should  think  no  more  of 
ihem  than  he  did,"  (he  means  "  was  correct,")  "  appears  plainly  irem  the 
IblloBing  fact.  In  the  year  1833,  (he  king  agreed  upon  a  draught  (which 
was  by  bit  direction  drawn  up  by  hit  minimeis)  of  a  circular  letter  for  a 
Tolnntary  coatiibutiou  Co  the  support  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  her 
children  j  which,  to  put  llie  people  in  beiler  humour,  concluded  with  theae 
words:  'after  our  having  to  long  forborne  lo  demand  any  of  them  (the  peo- 
ple) for  foreign  alTaittt  assuring  them  that  at  thetargauii  of  Ikar  fine  gift 
mli  be  a  clear  evidence  to  ui  oj'  the  mtatiire  of  their  ijfftctioiu  lowardi  w," 
(no  doubt  1  that  is  the  way  to  tneasure  afiection,]  <  which  we  esteem  our 
grealeit  happinea,  to  thdr  fornardnevi  to  attitt  ut  in  this  kind,  iltali  not 
make  UI  tBHre  baclntard  to  require  Ihtir  aid  in  another  vay,  no  lai  agieeahb 
to  IM  Ihan  to  them,  ahtn  the  leaion  ihall  be  proper  far  it.'  Tbia  paragraph 
the  king  struck  out  of  the  draught,  and  with  hii  own  hand  hath  added  tbett 
wurdi ;  /  liave  icoied  out  tkeie  eif:ht  linei,  m  nut  judging  tliem  fl  la  pait 
See  the  Clarsodon  collection  cf  Slate  Papers,  (vol.  I  6to.  published  17GI 
p.  1 13.)"  He  had  no  objection  to  send  out  begging  circulars  for  monev 
But  for  their  affections,  or  for  iheir  parliaments,  where  they  might  be 
their  aCbctioiit,  he  did  not  judge  the  least  hint  at  such  a  dcEire  "  fit » 
—Ed. 
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upon  his  derormities,  may  bave  none  to  blame  bat  their  ni 
folly,  if  they  live  and  die  in  such  a  tilricken  bliiiili 
to  that  of  Sodom  hath  not  happened  to  any  sort  of 
gross,  or  more  misleadjr.g.     Yet  neither  let ' ' 
pect  to  find  recorded  here  all  that  hath  been  whispered 
court,  or  alleged  openly,  of  the  king'^  had  actions  ;  it  being 
the  proper  icope  of  this  work  in  band,  not  to  rip  up  and  relar ' 
the  misdoings  of  his  whole  life,  bat  to  answer  only  and  refui 
the  missayings  of  his  book. 

First,  then,  that  some  men  (whether  this  were  by  hi 
tended,  or  by  hia  friends)  have  by  policy  accomplished  afler 
death  that  revenge  upon  their  enemii.'s,  which  in  life  they  were 
not  able,  hath  been  alt  related,  And  among  other  examples 
we  find,  that  the  last  will  of  Caesar  being  read  to  tlie  people, 
and  whet  bounteous  legacies  he  had  bequeaibe<l  tliem,  wi'ouf'fai 
more  in  tliat  vulgar  audience  to  the  avenging  of  bis  deatit, 
than  all  the  art  lie  could  ever  use  to  win  liitir  favour  in  bis 
lifetime.  And  how  much  their  intent,  who  published  these 
over-late  apolt^es  and  meditations  of  the  dead  king,  drives  to 
the  eame  end  of  stirring  up  the  people  to  bring  iiiin  that  ho- 
nouj*,  that  alfection,  and  by  consequence  thiit  revenge  to  hia 
dead  corpse,  which  he  himself  living  could  never  gain  Id 
bis  person,  it  appears  both  by  the  conceited  portruitui'e  be- 
fore his  book,  drawn  out  of  the  full  measure  of  a  masking 
scene,  and  set  there  to  catch  fools  and  silly  gazers ;  and  by  those 
Latin  words  afcer  the  end,  Vota  dabunl  qua  bella  negantnl ; 
intimating,  tliat  what  he  could  not  compass  by  war,  lu 
should  achieve  by  his  meditations:  for  in  words  which  ad- 
mit of  various  sense,  the  Uberty  is  ours,  to  choose  ibaX 
pi'emiion,  which  may  best  mind  us  of  what  our  resiles 
mies  endeavour,  and  what  we  are  timely  to  prevent. 

And  here  may  be  well  observed  the  louse  and  n^ligentj 
cuiiosity  of  those,  who  took  upon  them  to  adorn  the  setting, 
out  of  this  book  ;  for  though  the  picture  set  in  front  would 
martyr  him  and  saint  him  lo  befool  the  people,  yet  the  Laii 
motto  in  the  end,  which  they  understand  not,  leaves  him,  as 
it  were,  a  politic  contriver  lo  bring  about  that  interest,  by  fair 
and  plausible  words,  wiiich  ibe  force  of  arms  denied  him.  Bui 
quaint  emblems  and  devices,  begged  from  the  old  pageantry 
of  some  iwe lit h night's  entertainment  at  Whitehall,  will  dii 
out  ill  to  make  a  saint  or  martyr:  and  if  the  people 
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I  b>  take  him  sainted  at  tin;  canonizing,  I  shall  suspect  their 
I  ealenilar  more  than  the  Gregorian.  In  one  thing  I  must 
commend  his  openness,  who  giive  the  title  to  this  book,  Eu-mi- 
BanXtri,  that  is  to  say.  The  King's  Image;  and  bj  the 
ehrine  he  drepsea  out  for  him,  certa.inl}'  wuuld  have  the  people 
come  and  worship  him.  For  which  reason  ihw  answer  also 
ij  entitled,  Eikonoklastes,  the  famous  surname  of  many  Greek 
emperors,  who,  in  their  zeal  to  the  command  of  God,  after 
long  tradition  of  idolatry  in  the  church,  took  courage  and 
broke  all  superstitious  images  to  pieces. 

Bui  [he  people,  esorbitant  and  excessive  in  all  their  motions, 
are  prone  •ifldmes  not  to  a  religious  only,  but  to  a  civil  kind 
of  idolrttrj-,  in  idolizing  their  kmgs ;  though  never  more  mis- 
taken in  the  object  of  their  worsnip;  heretofore  being  wont 
to  repute  for  saints  those  faithful  and  courageous  barons,  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  field,  making  glorious  war  agaiuBt 
tyrants  for  the  common  liberty ;  as  Simon  de  Moutfort,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  against  Henry  III. ;  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  against  Edward  II.  But  now,  with  a  besotted 
and  degenerate  baseness  of  spirit,  except  some  few  who  yet 
retain  in  them  the  old  English  fortitude  and  love  of  freedom, 
and  have  testified  it  by  their  matchless  deeds,  the  rest,  im- 
bastardized  from  the  ancient  nobleness  of  their  ancestors,  are 
ready  to  fall  flat,  and  give  adoration  to  the  image  and  memory 
of  this  man,  who  hath  offered  at  more  cunning  fetches  to  un- 
■  dermine  our  liberties,  and  pitt  tyranny  into  an  art,  than  any 
British  king  beibre  him.  Which  low  dejection  and  debase- 
ment of  mind  in  the  people,  I  muat  confess,  I  cannot  willingly 
escribe  to  the  natural  disposition  of  an  Englishman,  but  rather 
to  two  other  causes ;  first,  to  the  prelates  and  their  lellow- 
teachers,  though  of  another  name  and  sect,  whose  pulpit-stufT, 
both  first  and  last,  hath  heen  the  doctrine  and  perpetual 
infusion  of  servility  and  wretchedness  to  all  their  hearers,  and 
whose  lives  the  type  of  worldlineds  and  hypocrisy,  without  the 
least  true  pattern  of  virtue,  righteousness,  or  self-denial  in 
their  whole  practice.  I  attribute  it,  next  to  the  factious 
inelination  of  most  men  divided  from  the  public  by  several 
ends  and  humours  of  iheir  own.* 

•  Undoubiedls'  Ihey  who  have  inlH-csta  diflereni  from  those  of  the  pablie 
must  alwBjs  be  faclioui  btceden  of  miBchief.  And  ihia  i>  the  cue  with  aD 
priiUeged  clasiai,  all  heredilarr  legiBlBton,  who  nnttuall)  tad  necesiuilr 
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At  first  uo  man  less  beloved,  no  man  more  generally  con- 
demned, than  was  the  king ;  from  the  time  that  it  became  his 
custom  to  break  [>arltaments  at  home,  and  either  wllf'iillv  or 
weakly  lo  betray  prolestanta  abroad,  to  the  beginning  of  these 
eombustiotis.  All  men  inveighed  against  him;  all  men, 
except  court- vassals,  opposed  him  and  his  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings ;  the  cry  was  universal ;  and  this  full  parliament  was 
Bt  first  unanimous  in  their  dislike  and  protestation  against  hia 
evil  governmenl.  But  when  they,  who  sought  themselves 
and  not  the  public,  began  to  doubt,  that  all  nf  them  could  not 
by  one  and  the  same  way  attain  to  their  ambitious  purposes, 
then  was  the  king,  or  his  name  at  least,  as  a  fit  propei-ly,  first 
made  use  nf,  his  doings  made  the  best  of,  and  by  degrees  jus- 
tified ;  which  begot  him  niich  a  party,  as,  after  many  wiles 
and  sirugglings  with  his  inward  fcarA,  emboldened  him  at 
length  to  set  up  his  standard  against  the  parliament  r  whenas 
before  that  lime,  all  his  adherents,  consisting  roost  of  dissolute 
swordsmen  and  suburb-royaterers,  hardly  amounled  to  the 
making  up  of  one  ragged  I'egiment  strong  enough  to  assault 
the  unarmed  house  of  commons.  After  which  attempt  se- 
conded by  a  tedious  and  bloody  war  on  his  siibjecrs,  wherein 
be  lialh  so  far  exceeded  those  his  arbitrary  violences  in  time 
of  peace,  they  who  before  hated  him  for  his  high  misgovem- 
menl,  nay,  fought  against  him  with  displayed  banners  in  the 
field,  now  applaud  him  and  eiclol  hitti  for  the  wisest  an4vB 
most  religious  prince  that  lived.  By  so  strange  a  method 
amongst  the  mad  multitude  is  a  sudden  reputation  wot 
wisdom  by  wilfulness  and  subtle  ehifiB,  o" 
multiplying  evil,  of  piety  by  endeavouring  t 
religion. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  of  his  adherents  m 
liim,  never  honoured  either  him  or  his  cause,  but  as  they  toe  ^^_ 
liim  to  set  a  face  upon  their  own  malignant  designs,  nor  be- 
moan his  loss  at  all,  but  the  loss  of  their  own  a'lpiring  hopes:* 
like  those  captive  women,  whom  the  poet  notes  in  Iliad,  to 

oppose  Tcfonii,  knowing  [hail  own  privileges  lo  be  Ihe  freatest  of  abuaea, 
wliich,  to  be  complete,  reform  muil  sweep  away.— En. 

•  From  characien  such  lU  those  described  in   llie  pfeeeding  note,  aa 
higher  liews  lould  be  espeated.     Even  Clarendon,  an  the  late  Lord  Dova 
hai  abundanily  proved,  washimaella  man  of  venal  and  micreKed  i 
— Rn. 
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have  bewailed  the  death  of  Patrocliis  in  outivart!  s!iow,  but 
n  condition. 

Horn.  Iliai.  r.  3DS. 

And  it  needs  must  be  ridiculous  to  any  judgment  unen< 
thralled,  that  they,  who  in  other  matters  express  so  little  fear 
either  of  God  or  man,  should  in  this  one  particular  outEtiip 
all  precisianism  with  their  scruples  and  casrs,  and  fill  men  s 
eais  continually  with  the  noise  of  their  conscientious  loyalty 
and  allegiance  to  the  king,  rebels  in  the  meanwhile  Lo  God  in 
nil  their  action  a  besides:  much  less  that  they,  whose  professed 
loyalty  and  allegiance  led  them  to  direct  ai'ma  against  the 
king's  person,  and  thought  him  nothing  violated  by  the  sword 
of  hostility  drawn  by  them  against  him,  should  now  in  earnest 
think  him  violated  by  the  unsparing  sword  of  Justice,  which 
undnuhiedly  so  much  the  less  in  vain  she  bears  aniimg  men, 
by  how  much  greater  and  in  highest  place  the  offender.  £Ue 
iustiee,  whether  moral  or  political,  were  not  justice,  but  afalne 
counterfeit  of  that  impartial  and  godlike  virtue.  The  only 
grief  is,  that  the  head  wasnotstruck.  off  to  he  best  advantage 
and  commodity  of  them  that  held  it  by  the  hair :  an  ingralef'ul 
and  perverse  generation,  who  having  first  cried  to  God  to  be 
delivered  from  their  king,  now  murmur  against  God  that 
beard  their  prayers,  and  cry  as  loud  for  their  king  against 
tliose  that  delivered  them. 

But  as  to  the  author  of  these  solilnquies,  whether  it  were 
undoubtedly  the  late  king,  a^  is  vulgarly  believed,  or  any 
secret  coadjutor,  and  some  stick  not  to  name  bim  ;  *  it  can  add 
nothing,  nor  shall  take  from  the  weiglil,  it'  any  be,  of  reason 
which  Tie  brings.  But  allegaliona,  not  reasons,  are  the  main 
contents  of  this  book,  and  need  no  more  than  other  contrary 
allegations  to  lay  the  question  befoi'e  all  men  in  an  even  ba- 
lance; though  it  were  supposed,  that  the  testimony  of  one  man, 
'n  his  own  cause  affirming,  could  be  of  any  moment  to  bring 
n  doubt  the  authority  of  a  parliament  denying.  But  if  ihes^ 
his  fair-spoken  words  shall  be  here  fairly  confronted,  and  laid 
jiaralicl  t»  his  own  far  difiiiring  deeds,  manifest  and  visible  to 

■  ^Hio  was  then  sutputed  of  being  cbe  aulhor  of  the  "  Eikon  Builik^" 
does  not  appear ;  but  ihe  reseaicbea  of  aiicneeding  a^td  biue  deteimined 
St  Ur.  Gauden,  Biabop  of  Exeier,  waa  the  mm 
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tJie  n'hole  nation,  tb^n  surely  we  may  look  od  them  who, 
notwithstanding,  sliiill  persist  to  give  to  bare  words  mora 
credit  than  to  open  deedtt,  aa  men  whose  judgment  was  not 
rationally  evinced  and  pereuaded,  but  falally  siujiified  and  be* 
witched  into  such  a  blind  and  obBtinaie  belief :  for  whose  cure 
it  may  be  doubted,  not  whether  any  charm,  though  never  so 
wisely  murmured,  but  whether  any  prayer  can  be  available. 

This  however  would  be  remembered  and  well  noted,  that 
white  the  king,  instead  of  that  repentance  which  was  in  reason 
and  in  conscience  to  be  expected  froni  him,  without  which 
we  could  not  lawfully  readmit  him,  pereista  here  to  niainlaia 
and  justify  the  most  apparent  of  his  evil  doings,  and  washes 
over  with  a  court-focus  ihe  worst  and  foulest  of  his  actions, 
disables  and  uncreatea  the  parliament  itself,  with  all  our  laws 
and  native  liberties  that  ask  not  his  leave,  dishonours  and 
attaints  all  protestant  churches  not  prelatical*  and  what  they 

Eiously  reformed,  with  the  slandci'  of  rebellion,  sacrilege,  and 
ypocrisy;  they,  who  seemed  of  late  to  stand  up  hottest  for 
the  covenant,  can  now  sit  mute  and  much  pleased  lo  hear  all 
these  opprobrious  things  uttered  against  their  tiiith,  their  free- 
dom, and  themselves  in  their  own  doings  made  traitors  to  boot. 
The  divines,  also,  their  wizards,  can  be  sn  brazen  as  to  cry 
Hosanna  to  this  his  book,  which  cries  louder  against  them  for 
no  disciples  of  Christ,  but  of  Iscariot;  and  to  seem  now  con- 
vinced with  these  withered  arguments  and  reasons  here,  the 
same  which  in  some  other  writings  of  that  parly,  and  in  hie 
own  former  declarations  and  expresses,  they  have  so  oAen 
heretofore  endeavoured  to  confute  and  to  explode ;  none  ap- 
pearing all  this  while  to  vindicate  church  or  state  from  these 
cialumnies  and  reproaches  but  a  small  handful  of  men,  whom 
they  defame  and  spit  at  with  all  the  odious  names  of  schism 
and  sectarism.  I  never  knew  that  time  in  England,  when 
tnen  of  truest  religion  were  not  counted  sectaries  '.f  but  wisdom 
now,  valour,  justice,  constancy,  prudence  united  and  embodied 

*  WarbuitDD,  bimself  >  bishop,  speaks  with  conlempl  of  Cbarlea  I.'i 
■upend Horn  ie>ei«ice  Fbr  epiawpacy,  vhich  Hooker,  M  he  obfervea,  had 
forty  yean  before  prated  lo  be  of  human  oiigin,  and  which  CbBTlo  1. 
ought  to  have  BbaodoDed,  in  compliBnce  with  the  wiahe)  of  the  people. — En. 
t  Wicklilfe  »Bs  a  Bfctarian;  the  Reforroeni,  when  ihcy  appeared,  were 
■U  aectitriaii!! ;  Milioo,  Nevtaa,  Locke,  were  the  ume  {  ao  were  Owrai. 
Butei,  Leib'hlOQ,  &c.,  and  mnie  of  the  noblest  onumcuu  of  Chris 
*"      "  have  been  insulted  with  thit  tume. — Ed. 
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U>  deft-lid  religion  and  our  liberties,  both  by  word  and  deed, 
against  tyranny,  is  counted  schiam  and  faction. 

Thus  in  a  gi'aceless  age  thinga  ol'  highest  praise  and  imita- 
tion under  a  right  name,  to  make  them  infamous  and  hateful 
to  the  people,  are  miscalled.  Certainly,  if  ignorance  and  per* 
verseneBs  willneeds  be  national  and  universa!,  then  they  who 
adhere  to  wisdom  and  to  truth,  ai'e  not  therefore  to  be  blamed, 
for  being  so  few  as  to  seem  a  sect  or  faction.  But  in  mv 
opinion  it  goes  not  ill  with  that  peoplt^  where  iheae  virtues 
grow  so  numerous  and  well  joined  together,  as  to  resist  and 
make  head  against  the  rage  and  torrent  of  that  boisterous 
folly  and  superstition,  that  possesses  and  hurries  on  the  vulgar 
sort.  This  therefore  we  may  eonclude  to  be  a  high  honour 
done  us  from  God,  and  a  special  mark  of  his  favour,  whom 
he  hath  selected  as  the  sole  remainder,  afier  all  these  changes 
and  commotions,  to  stand  upright  and  steadfast  in  his  cause; 
dignified  with  the  defence  of  truth  and  public  liberty  ;  while 
others,  who  aspired  to  be  the  top  of  zealots,  and  had  almost 
brought  religion  Co  a  kind  of  trading  monopoly,  have  not 
only  by  their  late  silence  and  neutrality  belied  their  profession, 
but  foundered  themselves  and  their  consciences,  to  comply  with 
enemies  in  that  wicked  cause  and  interest,  which  they  have 
100  often  curi^ed  in  othci's,  to  prosper  now  in  the  same  them- 


Upon  the  Kirii/'t  callimj  this  last  Parliamtitt. 
That  which  the  king  lays  down  here  ae  his  first  foundation, 
and  as  it  were  the  heail -stone  of  his  whole  structure,  thai '*  he 
called  this  parliament,  not  more  by  others'  advice,  and  the 
necessity  of  his  affairs,  than  by  his  own  choice  and  inclina- 
tion," is  to  all  knowing  men  so  apparently  not  true,*  that  a 
more  unlucky  and  inauspicious  sentence,  and  more  betokening 
the  downfall  of  his  whole  fabric,  hardly  could  have  come  into 
his  mind.  For  who  knows  not,  that  the  inclination  of  a  prince 
is  best  known  either  by  those  next  ahont  him,  and  most  in 
favour  with  him,  or  by  the  current  of  his  ownaotiona?   Those 

is  itiude  sbondaallj 
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nearest  to  this  king,  and  moat  h»  (avourilcs,  were  courtierfj 
nnd  prelates ;  men  wlio^  chief  t>tiidy  wna  to  find  out  whicfa 
VBV  the  king  inclined,  and  to  imitate  him  exactlj' :  how  tbeae 
men  stood  affwted  to  parliaments  cannot  be  forgotten.  No  i 
man  but  may  reraemW,  it  was  their  continual  exercise  to  ] 
dispute  and  preach  against  them  ;  and  in  tlieir  comnion  dis- 
course nothing  was  more  frequent,  than  that  "  they  hoped  the 
king  should  now  have  no  need  of  parliaments  any  more.*' 
And  this  was  but  the  copy  which  his  parasites  had  indus-' 
iriously  taken  from  his  .iivn  words  and  actions,  who  nevei 
called  a  parliament  but  to  supply  his  necessities ;  and  having 
supplied  those,  as  sudderly  and  ignominiously  dissolred  it, 
without  redressing  any  one  grievance  of  the  people  *  some- 
times choosing  rather  to  mise  of  bis  subsidies,  or  to  raiAe 
lJ)em  by  illegal  courses,  than  that  the  people  should  not  still 
niisB  of  their  liopes  to  he  refieved  by  parliaments. 

The  first  he  broke  off  at  liia  coming  to  the  crown,  for  no 
Other  cause  than  to  protect  llie  Duke  of  Buckingham  + 
against  them  wbu  had  accused  him,  besides  other  heinouit 
crimes,  of  no  less  than  poisoning  the  deceased  king,  his  father; 
concerning  which  declurotioiL  of  "  No  more  addresses"  hath 

■  The  hoiuD  of  commona,  even  no  early  su  1G25,  remlved,  after  TOting 
«ome  sligiil  supplies,  that  ihey  would  ji;raiil  no  more,  until  certain  gdevancei 
■hnuld  line  been  rEdresscd;  upon  which  Chsrlet,  August  12th,  haogblily 
dissalTed  It.  Money  being  itill  vanfing,  il  was  detcrtnined  Co  raise  it 
by  forced  loans;  and  onleti  were  i  mined  lately  isued  for  tlie  purpose, 
with  further  diiectians  that  the  names  of  al)  who  were  backnard,  or  who 
nfused  to  lend,  should  be  transmitted  lo  the  court.  Insiimonihs  another 
parliament  wat  assembled,  (Feb.  6th,  ItiSS,)  which  commenced  Dpcraiioni 
with  ibe  impenchnienl  of  ihe  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  Warburlon  de- 
gcribes  as  "  the  moat  debauched,  the  most  unable,  and  the  most  tyrannical 
(minister)  that  ever  was."  (Clarendo«'r  hiriarn,  I.  yii.  p.  613.)  Tbia  par- 
liament «a)i  again  disuilved ;  (June  IStb,  li;2G ;]  and  another  (ITlh  of  Mateb, 
lli2ti)auemblcd,  10  which,  at  ira  opening,  the  king  addressed  a  most  haughty 
and  menadng  speech.  It  was  prorogued  ;  (June  2lith,  16SG ;)  and  it  again 
aisemhled,  {January  30ih,  162(1,)  when  Oliver  Cromwell  made  bis  maiden 
speech,  which  is  very  ludicrously  described  by  Guiait,  (Hiitoirc,  Ac.  i. 
66.)  AfUx  a  violent  stnii^Kle  between  the  house  of  commons  and  the 
court,  this  parliament  also  was  dissolved.  (JMarch  10th,  1629.)  Buch  wu 
(he  licklenss  of  Charles  I.,  who  koew  not  buw  to  govern  the  country  with 
or  without  parliaments. — Ed. 

t  Clarendon  was  too  much  a  courtier  to  Gpeak  boldly  or  honestly  of  Buck- 
ingham. His  laboured  character,  (vol. ).  |i.  bo — 79,)  however,  contoiu  ad- 
mbwioRs  suiticient  to  enable  a  judicious  render  to  see  further  than  Cbe  b» 
locian,  perba)!),  intended  into  his  tcmpec  and  principlea. — Ed. 
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'ufficicntty  informed  ii«.  And  still  the  latter  breaking  was 
wilL  more  affiurc  and  indignity  put  upon  the  house  and  her 
worthiest  members,  I h an  the  former.  Insomuch  that  in  the 
fiflh  year  of  his  reign,  in  a  prodamation,  he  eeems  ofli  nded 
atthe  very  rumour  of  a  parliaLuent  divulged  among  the  people; 
as  if  he  had  taken  it  for  a  kind  of  slander,  that  men  should 
think  him  that  way  exorable,  much  Ices  inclined:  and  for- 
bids it  aa  a  presumption,  to  presci'ibe  him  any  time  for  parlia- 
ments ;  that  is  to  si\y,  eitlier  by  persuasion  or  petition,  or  io 
much  as  the  reporting  of  such  a  rumour :  for  other  manner  of 
prescribing  was  at  that  time  not  suspected.  By  which  fierce 
edict,  the  people,  forbidden  to  complain,  as  well  as  forced  to 
suffer,  began  from  thenceforth  to  despair  of  parliaments. 
Whereupon  such  illegal  actions,  and  especially  to  get  VEut 
sums  of  money,  were  put  in  practice  by  the  liing  and  his  new 
officers,  as  monopolies,  compulsive  knighthoods,  coat,  conduct, 
and  ship-money,*  the  seizing  not  of  one  Naboth's  vineyard, 
but  of  whole  inheritanoes,  under  the  pretence  of  forest  or 
;ron-n-lands ;  corruption  and  bribery  compounded  for,  with 
impunities  granted  for  the  future,  as  gave  evident  proof,  that 
the  king  never  meant,  nor  could  it  stand  with  the  reason  of 
his  affaire,  ever  to  recal  parliaments :  having  brought  by  these 
irregular  courses  the  people's  interest  and  his  own  to  so  direct 
an  opposition,  that  he  might  foresee  plainly,  if  nothing  hut  a 
parliament  could  save  the  jMople,  it  must  necessarily  be  his 

Till  eight  or  nine  years  afler,  proceeding  with  a  high  hand 

*  Even  ClarmdcKi,  nhose  work  is  ratber  an  apology  Tor  Charles  I.  Ihan  a 
liistory,  relates  with  disapptDbation  Ihese  flagtsnt  invagiona  of  ihe  people's 
rights.  "  Suppletaeatal  iidi  of  ttatc^"  xs  he  curiously  phrase!  il,  "  were 
tnwle  to  supply  defect  of  laws  i  and  so  tonnage,  and  poundage  nnd  alher 
duties  upon  mercbaadisei,  were  eollecled  by  nidec  of  the  boatd,  vhich  had 
been  positively  refused  lo  be  aeKled  by  act  of  pailiamenl,  and  new  and 
greaCei  bnpoBitiDnB  laid  upon  trade  ;  obsulele  laws  were  revived,  and  rigor- 
nusly  executed,  wherein  the  mibject  might  he  taught  how  unthrifty  a  thing 
it  ws!>,  by  a  101  strict  detaining  of  what  was  his,  id  put  the  Iting  as  strictly 
to  inquiie  what  was  his  own.  By  this  ill  hustandry,  the  king  received  a 
vast  Bum  of  money  from  all  persons  of  quality,  or  indeiid  of  any  reason- 
able condition,  thioughoni  the  kingdom,  upon  the  law  of  knighthood ;  which, 
■houj(h  it  had  a  foundation  in  right,  yei,  in  the  cireumiiancea  of  proceed- 
ing, was  very  grievous.  And  do  leas  unjust  projects  of  all  kinds,  many  riili. 
eulous,  many  acandnlous,  all  very  grievous,  were  set  on  foot ;  the  envy  and 
reproach  of  which  ranie  to  tlie  king,  the  ptoiLt  to  other  men."  {Hitiaiy, 
«ti.lia,120.>-ED. 
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Ill  these  enormiticB,  and  having  the  second  lime  levied  1. 1  infl 
jurious  war  against  his  native  countiy,  Scotland;  and  finding-^ 
all  those  other  shifts  of  raising  money,  n-hicli  hore  out  liis  first 
expedition,  now  to  fail  him,  nut  "  of  his  own  choice  and  in- 
clination," as  any  child  may  see,  but  urged  by  etrongneceBstiiea, 
and  the  very  panga  of  state,  wliich  Jiia  own  violent  proceedings 
had  brought  liim  to,  he  calls  a  parliameiiti  {irst  in  Ireland, 
which  only  was  to  give  him  four  subsidies,  and  so  to  expire; 
tlien  in  England,  where  his  fii^t  demand  was  but  twelve  subsi- 
dies, to  maintain  a  Scots  war,  condemned  and  abominated  by 
the  whole  kingdom :'  promising  their  grievances  should  be 
considered  afterwards.  Which  when  the  pai-liament,who  judged 
that  war  itself  one  of  their  main  grievances,  made  no  haste  to 
CTaiit,  not  endui-ing  the  delay  of  his  impatient  will,  or  else 
fearing  the  conditions  of  thetr  grant,  he  breaks  off  the  whola 
ftesaion,  and  di:imissea  them  and  tlieir  grievances  with  a 
and  frustration. 

Much  less  t!ierefore  did  he  call  this  last  parliament  by  his 
own  choice  and  inclination ;  but  having  fii'st  tried  in  vain  all 
undue  ways  to  procure  money,  his  army  of  their  own  accord 
being  beaten  in  the  north,  the  lords  petitioning,  and  the  ge* 
nci'al  voice  of  the  people  almost  hissing  him  and  his  ill-acted  * 
regality  off  the  stage,  compelled  at  length  both  by  his  wants  1 
and  by  his  feai-s,  upon  mere  extremity  be  summoned  this  last  j 
parliament.  And  how  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  willingly 
incline  to  parliaments,  who  never  was  perceived  to  call  theni 
hut  for  the  greedy  hope  of  a  whole  national  bribe,  his  subsi- 
dies ;  and  never  loved,  never  fulfilled,  never  promoted  tbti 
true  end  of  parliaments,  the  redress  of  grievances  ;  but  Btiil 
put  them  off,  and  prolonged  them,  whether  gratified  or  not 
gratified  j  and  was  indeed  the  author  of  all  those  grievances  ? 
To  say,  therefore,  that  be  called  this  parliament  of  his  own 
choice  and  inclination,  argues  how  little  truth  we  can  expoct 

■  Warburton,  in  hia  shrewd  and  interesting  nous  nn  Clarendon,  {vol.  iB^  J 
p.  523,)  obBcrves,  on  the  following  words  of  the  historian,—"  there  was  al  I 
most  a  general  di^ke  to  the  wars,  both  hy  the  lords  of  the  court  and  of  IhS  ■ 
country."  &c — "that  is,  almost  all  the  nobility  of  England,  (Laud  Uld  ■ 
StrafTord,  and  their  creatures,  bdng  absent,)  had  a  dislike  of  this  war.  Whrt  fl 
pD»ihly  could  occasion  so  general  a  dislike,  when  the  Scottish  natioTi  was  M  | 
gmerally  haled,  but  their  beliel  that  the  king  intended  to  govern  arhitrjrUjj,  J 
' '   g  could  so  laciliiue  that  project  as  his  conquest  of  Sco'la   * 
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from  the  sequel  of  this  book,  which  renturea  in  the  very  first 
period  to  affront  more  tlian  one  nation  wiih  an  untrath*  so 
remarkable;  and  presumes  a  moi*  implicit  faith  in  the  people 
of  Eng'Iand,  than  ihe  popi^  ever  commanded  from  the  Rotnieh 
laity;  oi'  else  a  natural  ^otli^hness  fit  to  be  abused  and  ridden: 
wliile  in  the  judgment  of  wise  men,  by  laying  the  foundation 
of  his  defence  on  the  avouchment  of  that  whiuh  is  so  inani- 
fe§tiy  untrue,  he  hath  given  a  worse  Boil  to  hie  own  cause,  than 
when  his  whole  forces  were  at  any  time  overthrown.  They, 
therefore,  who  think  such  great  service  done  to  the  king's 
affairs  in  publtahing  this  book,  will  find  themselves  in  the  end 
mistaken  ;  if  sense  and  right  mind,  or  but  any  mediocrity  of 
knowledge  and  remembrance,  hath  not  quite  forsaken  men. 

But  to  prove  hia  inclination  to  parliaments,  he  affirms 
here,  "  to  nave  always  thought  the  right  way  of  them 
most  safe  for  his  crown,  and  best  pleasing  to  hia  people." 
What  he  thought,  we  know  not,  but  that  be  ever  took  the  con- 
trary way  we  saw ;  and  fi'om  his  own  actions  we  felt  long  ago 
what  he  thought  of  parliaments  or  of  pleasing  his  people:  a 
surer  evidence  than  what  we  hear  now  too  late  in  words. 

He  alleges,  that  "  the  cause  of  forbearing  to  convene  par- 
liaments was  the  sparks  which  some  men's  distempers  thei'e 
studied  to  kindle.  They  were  indeed  not  tempered  to  his 
temper ;  for  it  neither  was  the  law,  nor  the  rule,  by  which  all 
other  tempers  were  to  be  tried  ;  but  they  were  esteemed  and 
chosen  for  the  fittest  men,  in  their  several  counties,  to  allay 
and  quench  those  distempers,  which  hb  own  inordinate  doings 
had  inflamed.  And  if  that  were  his  refusing  to  convene,  till 
those  men  had  been  qualified  to  his  temper,  that  is  to  say,  his 
will,  we  may  easily  conjecture  what  hope  there  was  of  parlia- 
ments, had  not  fear  and  his  insatiate  poverty,  in  the  midst  at 
his  excessive  wealth,  constrained  him. 

"  He  hoped  by  his  freedom  and  their  modei'alinn  to  prevent 
misunderstandings."  And  wherefore  not  by  their  freedom  and 
his  moderation  ?  But  freedom  he  tiiought  too  high  a  word  for 
them,  and  moderation  too  mean  a  word  for  himxelf  this  was 
not  the  way  to  pivveut  misundersundings.     He  still  "  feared 

•  Dr.  (Jiuden,  (he  real  author  of  ihe  Eikon  Builike,  nan  in  aeaich  of  a 
blihopric,  not  of  nuth,  when  he  made  this  a^iserlioii ;  which,  if  it  were  b» 
Ilered,  oi  judged  lo  he  a  plauuble  falsehood,  by  thoae  of  his  own  pnrtr, 
would  ao  (louh  lo  hii  mind  be  success  enough. — Ku. 
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passion  and  prejudice  in  other  men ;" 
tlouhted  not  by  the  weight  of  hia"  own' 
Kay  taction  ;  it  being  so  eaey  for  him, 
his  obslina(.y  reason,  and  other  men's  reason,  Taclii 
the  meanwhile  must  believe  that  wisdom  and  all  n 
to  him  by  title  with  his  crown  ;  passion,  prejudice,  and 
eame  to  otiiers  by  traing  subjects. 
^  "  He  was  sorry  to  hear,  with  what  popular  heat  elections 
were  carried  in  many  places."  Sorry  rather,  that  court-letters 
and  intimations  prevailed  no  more,  to  divert  or  to  deter  the 
people  from  their  free  election  of  those  men  whom  they 
thought  best  affected  to  religion  and  their  country's  liberty, 
both  at  that  time  in  danger  to  be  lost.  And  sucli  men  they 
were,  as  by  the  kingdom  were  sent  to  advise  him,  not  sent  to 
be  cavilled  at,  because  elected,  or  to  be  entertained  by  him 
with  an  undervalue  and  misprision  of  their  temper,  judgment, 
or  affection.  In  vain  was  a  parliament  thought  fittest  by  the 
known  laws  of  our  nation,  to  adviseand  regulate  unruly  kings, 
if  they,  instead  of  hearkening  to  advice,  should  be  permitted 
to  turn  it  off,  and  refuse  it  by  vilifying  and  traducing  their 
advisers,  or  by  accusing  of  a  popular  heat  those  that  lawfully 
elected  them. 

"  His  own  and  his  children's  interest  obliged  hira  to  i 
and  to  preserve  the  love  and  welfare  of  his  subjects,"  ' 
doubts  it?  But  the  same  interest,  common  to  alt  kings, 
never  yet  available  to  make  them  all  seek  that  which  wa» 
indeed  best  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  AU  men  by 
Iheir  own  and  their  children's  interest  are  obliged  to  honeslj 
and  justice:  but  how  little  that  consideration  works  in  private 
men,  how  much  leas  in  kings,  their  deeds  declare  hesL 

"  He  intended  to  oblige  both  friends  and  eneiuiea,  and  to 
esceed  their  desires,  did  tliey  but  pretend  to  any  modest  and 
Boher  sense ;"  mistaking  the  whole  business  of  a  parliament; 
which  met  not  to  receive  from  him  obligations,  but  justice  ; 
nor  he  to  expect  from  them  their  modesty,  but  their  grave 
advice,  uttered  with  freedom  in  the  public  cause.  His  talk 
of  modesty  in  their  desires  of  the  common  welfare,  argues 
him  not  much  to  have  miderstood  what  he  had  to  grant,  who 
misconceived  so  much  the  nature  of  what  they  had  to  desire. 
_  And  for  "  sober  sense,"  the  eispresgion  was  too  mean,  and  n*. 
soils  with  as  much  dishonour  urwn  hin'.self,  to  be 
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whft'e  Eober  sense  could  posaibly  be  so  wanting  in  a  p 
liaraenL 

"  The  odium  and  offences,  wliioh  some  men's  rigour, 
remissness  in  church  and  stale,  liud  contracted  upon  Lis  go- 
vernment, he  resolved  to  have  expiated  with  better  laws  and 
regulations."  And  yet  tbe  worst  of  misdemeaDoiira  committed 
by  the  worst  of  all  his  favourites  in  tbe  beight  of  their  domi- 
nion, whether  acts  of  rig'our  or  remissness,  he  hnth  from  tiniii 
to  time  continued,  otrned,  and  tnken  upon  himM;lf  by  public 
declarations,  as  ol^en  as  the  clergy,  or  any  other  of  bis  instru- 
ments, feit  themHelves  overburdened  with  ihe  people's  hatreil. 
And  who  knows  not  the  superstitious  rigour  of  bis  Sunday's 
chapel,  and  the  licentious  remissness  of  his  Sunday's  theatre;' 
accompanied  with  that  reverend  statute  for  dominical  jigs  and 
maypoles,  published  in  his  own  name,  and  derived  trom  i' 
exampleof  his  father,  James?  Which  testifies  all  thatrigt 
in  sufieisiition,  all  that  remissness  b  religion,  to  have  i 
out  originally  from  his  own  hou:4e,  and  iVuni  his  own  auth 

Much  rather  then  may  those  general  mi!icarri^;es  in  state, 
bis  proper  sphere,  he  imputed  to  no  other  person  chiefly  than 
to  mmttelf.  And  which  of  all  those  oppressive  act^  or  impo- 
sitions did  he  ever  disclaim  or  disavow,  till  tbe  fatal  awe  ol 
this  parliament  huu<r  ominously  over  him?  Yet  here  he 
smoothly  seeks  to  wipe  off  all  the  envy  of  his  evil  government 
upon  liis  substitutes  and  under  ofGcers ;  and  promises,  thougli 
much  to  late,  what  wonders  he  purposed  Co  have  done  in  toe 
reforming  of  religion :  a  work  wherein  all  his  undertakings 
hei'etofore  declared  liim  to  have  had  litile  or  no  Judgment: 
neither  could  his  breeding,  or  his  course  of  life,  acquaint  bim 
with  a  thing  so  spii'imal.  Which  may  well  assure  us  what 
kind  of  reformaUon  we  could  expect  from  him  ;  either  some 
politic  form  of  an  imposed  religion,  or  else  perpetual  vexation 
and  persecution  to  all  tho^e  that  complied  not  with  such  a  form. 

The  like  amendment  he  promiiies  in  state ;  not  a  step 
further  "  than  his  reason  and  conscience  told  him  was  fit  to 
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*  It  rnnj  be  nbaerred  that  onr  wise  and  plana  sncenlois  thought  Sundi^ 
the  £tj  bat  adapted  for  theatrical  represeotBtiona  :  and  thai,  during  a  great 
part  or  Q"«n  Elizabeth's  raign,  the  theatres  were  liuensH  to  be  open  only 
on  thai  day,  (Origin  of  the  EngliiA  Stage,  p.  222.)  SttpUm  Gosson,  in 
)1  of  Abase,  (l3ino.  1579,)  says  of  the  plijers,— "  Tliew,  beoaUBB 
_ii — J  ._  „!._ Sunday,  nuke  " '"—  ''•—' —  -'  ' — 


M  plaj  every  Samday,  nuke  tour  or  'Rn  Sunditp, 
we.  .  -   D.  ^  ^ 
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be  desired  ;"  wishinff  "  he  had  kept  wilhin  those  boun<ls, 
not  siifffTRd  his  own  judgment  to  have  beeri  overborne  in  boi 
tilings,"  of  which  thiitgs  one  was  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  exe- 
I'lition.  And  what  eiguifiea  all  this,  hut  that  still  his  resolu- 
tion was  the  same,  to  $et  up  an  arbitrary  govemmetit  of  his 
oivn,  and  that  all  Britain  was  to  he  tied  and  chiiined  to  the 
conscience,  judgment,  and  reason  of  oiie  man ;  as  if  those 
fti&B  had  been  only  his  pecuhar  and  prerogative,  entailed  upon 
him  with  his  fortune  to  be  a  king?  Whenas  doubtless  ito 
innn  so  obstinate,  or  so  much  a  tyrant,  but  profe^sea  to  be 
ifuided  hy  that  which  he  calls  his  reason  and  his  Judgment, 
ihon^h  never  so  corrupted ;  and  iiretends  also  his  conscience. 
In  the  meanwhile,  for  any  parliament  or  the  whole  nation  to 
have  either  reason,  judgment,  or  conscience,  by  ibis  rule  was 
altogether  in  vain,  if  it  thwarted  the  king's  will ;  which  was 
easy  for  him  to  call  by  any  other  plnusible  naine.  He  him- 
self hath  many  times  acknowledged  to  have  no  right  over  lU 
but  by  law ;  and  by  the  same  mw  to  govern  us  :  but  law  in 
a,  free  nation  hath  been  ever  public  reason,  the  enacted  reason 
of  a  parliament ;  which  he  denying  to  enact,  denies  lo  govern 
us  by  that  which  ought  to  be  our  law  ;  interpo-^ing  hia  own 
private  reason,  which  to  ns  is  no  law.  And  thus  we  find 
Jhpse  fair  and  specious  promises,  made  npon  the  i-Kperience  of 
many  hard  snfferingH,  and  his  most  mortified  retirements, 
being  ihoroughiy  sined,  to  contain  nothing  in  them  much  dif- 
ierent  from  his  former  practices,  so  cross,  and  so  reverse  lo  all 
bis  parliaments,  and  both  the  nations  of  this  island.  WhaSij 
fruits  they  could  in  likelihood  have  produced  in  his  restoie< 
ment,  is  obvious  to  any  prudent  foresight* 

•  Warburton  obiervea  that  "  the  king's  bei!t  friends  dreadrd  bis  eDding 
the  war  %  crmqaiit,  u  knowing  his  iJespDlic  dispositinn."  (Clarendon'* 
Hiilory,  viL  9^}  Ilia  rerenge  also  was  reared  b;  oibeii,  and  the  Bppn~ 
hcnuDQ  ofitBeemilohavelrequenlljatDOil  in  (he  wb^  of  peace.  Cluoidiia 
haring  lonsely  hinted  Ihsc  the  penom  of  his  opponeuls  might  be  Becured,  in 
L-a»  of  a  recandliaiion  between  the  king  and  the  parliameat,  Warburton 
pertinently  asks, — "Did  these  grandees  believethey  might  be  secured,  or  doei 
tlie  biiiorian  araurc  us  Chat  (hey  would  ?  If  the  Gra(,  it  is  ceriain  ihey  did 
nu(  confide  in  the  king's  securily  olTered  to  Ihem,  as  appears  tbroHghouE 
their  whole  eonduW."  Aiid  again  : — ''The  leadera  in  ihe  hauaeof  com- 
nioni  wBn[ed  same  eiiraDrdinaiy  security  against  the  king's  viiiAklive  Km' 
per  on  bis  rcium  to  poner ;  and  (he  last  treaty  had  shown  (bat  he  would 

nol  give  it  them,  so  they  grew  resolved  that  the  sword  should  d ~ 

{rkireaim'i  Uhl.nj,  vii.  57(1.)— Ku. 
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And  this  16  tiie  substance  of  his  first  section,  till 
to  ilie  rfpTout  of  it,  modelled  into  tbe  forni  of  a  private  psalter. 
Whicii  they  who  so  tnuch  admire,  either  for  the  matter  or 
the  manner,  may  as  well  admire  the  archbishop's  late  breviary, 
and  many  other  as  good  manuals  and  handmaids  of  devotion, 
the  lip-work  of  every  prelatical  litareist,  clapped  tf^ether  and 
quiiteu  out  of  Scripture  phrase,  with  as  much  ease  und  ns 
little  need  of  Christian  diligence  or  judgment,  as  belongs  in 
the  compiling  of  any  ordinary  and  saleable  piece  of  Englisli 
divinity,  that  the  shops  value.  But  he  who  from  such  a  kinl 
of  psalmistry,  or  any  other  verbs  I  devotion,  without  the  pledge 
and  earnest  of  suitable  deeds,  can  be  persuaded  of  a  zeal  and 
tiiie  righteousness  in  the  person,  hath  much  yet  to  learn ;  and 
knows  not  that  the  deepest  policy  of  a  tyrant  hath  been  ever 
to  counterfeit  religious.  And  Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  halh 
mentioned  that  special  craft  among  twelve  other  tyraimicn! 
sophisms.  Neither  want  we  examples;  Andronicus  Comne- 
nue,  the  Byzantt&e  emperor,  though  a  most  cruel  tyrant,  is 
reported  by  Nicetas  to  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles ;  ■  and  by  continual  study  had  bo  incorporated 
the  phrase  and  style  of  that  transcendent  apostle  into  all  his 
familiar  letters,  that  the  imitation  seemed  to  vie  with  the  ori- 
ginal. Yet  this  availed  not  to  deceive  the  people  of  that 
empire,  who,  notwithstanding  his  saint's  vizard,  tore  him  to 
pieces  for  hia  tyranny. 

■  Of  (bis  lyranl  Gibbon  gives  the  roUoning  L-urioiu  sm 
niciis,  grandsoa  of  AlBxiuB  ComDcnus,  is  one  of  the  r 
chatactcra  of  ihe  age;  and  liis  genuine  ailvealures  might  form  thesubjeeli  _ 
a  TEiy  singular  romance.  To  justify  the  choice  of  three  ladies  of  royal  bitflv' 
it  a  incumbent  on  me  to  obflerve,  that  their  fortunate  lover  was  cast  f  "' 
best  propaTtionB  of  strength  and  beauty ;  and  that  the  Bant  of  the 
gtuca  was  supplied  by  a  manly  countenance,  alofly  stature,  athletic  muscla^i 
and  the  air  and  deportment  of  a  soldier.  The  preservation,  in  his  oil' 
of  health  and  vigour,  was  llie  reward  of  temperance  and  escrdat  A  , 
of  bread  and  a  draught  of  water  was  often  hi»  sole  and  evening  repast ;  and 
if  he  tasted  of  a  wild  boar,  or  a  slag,  which  he  had  roasted  with  his  own 
hands,  it  was  tbe  well-eamed  tiuil  of  a  laborious  chase;  Dexterous  in  arms, 
he  was  ignoninl  of  fesr.  Ilis  peniuasivi;  eloquence  could  l)end  to  every 
situation  and  character  of  lite ;  hie  t(y/£  though  not  his  practice,  win  fimhiiiiKd 
bg  the  example  of  SI.  Pttuli  and,  in  every  deed  nf  mischief,  he  had  a  heart 
to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive^  and  a  hand  to  execute."  (Didiiie  and  Fall  qf 
tiK  Boman  Empire,  vol.  i\.  p.  !)3.)  The  rest  of  hia  chancier,  and  hia 
■JM^tuies,  must  be  read  in  the  history  ilael^  where  they  are  derelopeil ' 
Ihe  buid  of  a  master.— £d. 
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From  BtoriM  of  this  nntiire  both  ancient  and  modem  wlik 
aboiitid,  the  \ioct*  also,  nnd  some  EngUsh,  huve  been  in  ilxii 
point  so  mindl'ul  of  decorum,  as  to  pat  nerer  more  pious 
words  in  the  moutli  of  any  person,  tlmn  of  h  tvrstni.  I  shall 
ijot  instance  an  abstruse  autlior,  wherein  tlic  king  mig^ht  be 
less  conversant,  bnt  one  whom  we  well  know  was  the  close»I 
curapanion  of  these  his  soUtudes,  William  Shalvspeare  ;•  who 

'  Tn  Ihe  ddfiKSKn  oF  arbitrary  power,  and  the  sdiniren,fcr  there  are  gtill 
•uch,  or  the  tHllen  Sluarti,  whntever  Milton  wriuv,  whelliet  on  poUdci  Oc 
lilerBlore,  supplies  muter  or  calumny.  His  menlinn,  in  ihia  p1w<^  ul 
Shakspesre,  ithnm  we  well  knnw  he  regarded  viih  enlhosiaBCic  odiniTitiDii, 
hM  been  convened,  by  ihae  induslrious  wrilent,  iuto  a  handle  Tor  vitupeni. 
tioD.  The  BhiLurdily  hatL,  however,  already  been  pointed  out  by  Di. 
Symmoiu,  irho  ireani  the  paltry  malignity  of  WarlDD  with  deserved  con- 
tJDipl.  "  In  a  note  on  Mitlon's  lirsl  el^y,  Mr.  Wartcn  observes, — *  Ha 
varmest  poeticai  prrdiledioai  were  at  lait  totally  obliterated  by  civil  and 
religious  enihuiiann.  Seduced  by  Ihegentkeh^mceaffinalwam,' — make 
of  it,  gentle  reader  !  what  sense  you  can, — 'he  listened  do  longer  to  ibewild 
and  native  woodnoles  cXjuncy'i  laeeleil  child.  In  his  Eikanoklssteii  hecm- 
snres  King  Chatloi  for  studying  one  TiVwm  we  htcit  teai  the  cloteil  emt- 
poiitoB  of  hit  tuSludei,  William  Shakipearr.  This  tnnoiutraiux,  which  DM 
only  resulted  fiaca  bis  abhorrence  of  a  king,  hot  from  bia  diaapprobatian  of 
plays,  would  have  come  with  more  propriety  from  Prynne  or  Hugh  Peten,' 
To  luik  of  the  '  poetical  predilectiomi'  of  the  future  author  of  ParadiH  IioM 
as  totally  obliieniled,  or  to  impute  an  abhorreDce  of  playi  to  the  man,  who 
not  only  wrote  SsniBon  j^gonisles,  but  who  has  left  behind  him  a  larielj  of 
subjects  for  ihe  drama  selected,  at  a  period  subseijuenl  to  the  putiticalion  oT 
the  Eikonoklaates,  ironi  profane  history,  among  which  is  the  story  of 
Macbeth,  a  abundaaily  iirange,  if  we  must  not  call  it  absurd.  But  to  enter 
intOHSerinuscontait  with  thepcnTTieimifriSrjjof  ibisnoteof  Mr.  M'arlOD's, 
would  be  to  Ihe  lasi  d^ree  idle;"  {Life  of  MUlon,  ^  ^\,  ^A2.)  He  then 
quotes  the  whole  of  this,  and  a  pornoo  of  the  preceding  Bection,  lo  prove  that 
Milton  intended  not  lonnuur.-CliarleB  I.  fbrtbestudy  of  Shakspeire.  This 
is  true;  but,  to  a  man  who  professed,  at  least  in  hii supposed  book,  lo  piqne 
himself  on  his  constant  prayers  and  monkish  devotions,  he  migh^  not 
«Uagether  without  a  sneer,  object  the  reading  of  such  works  as  Shak»peani\ 
which,  in  our  own  age,  have  not  been  thought  fit,  without  nnroeroas  espnr. 
gallons,  to  be  read  in  femiliea  at  all.  It  looked  something  like  Sl  Chrysas- 
lomS  partiality  for  Aristophanes.  Wiihool  any  "  abhorrence  of  kings,"  or 
"disapprobation  of  plays,"  therefore,  he  may  have  reproached  a  superstilioiti 
Trappist,  such  as  Dr.  Gaudcn's  Charles  I.  appears  to  be,  with  the  leading, 
"  in  his  solitude  and  sufferings,"  of  any  comic  writer  whatever;  and  so  much, 
t  think,  he  intended  lo  do ;  not  blaming  [he  reading  of  Shakstieare,  but  ex< 
tMsing  Ihe  inconsistency  of  bis  adieisary.    Sir  Waller  Scott,  {Life  of  DrygtH, 


IS  falsehood  has  not  pr«- 
enied  in  revival, — with  the  aggravation  of  making  hlillOD  conlenpluoualj 
callShakspeareH  jJiiiffj-j—by  Mr.  Waller  Scott,  in  his  newly  puhlisliH"  '  "" 
of  Dryden.     Are  we  hei.;e  to  conclude  thai  ibis  slander  of  Blilton  ti 
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hitroducea  the  person  of  Richard  the  Tfiii-d,  apeaking 
higii  ft  strain  of  piety  and  niortifi cation  aa  is  uttered  in 
passage  of  tliie  book,  and  sometimes  to  the  same  sensi 
par|>ose  with  some  words  intliia  pluce:  "  I  intended,"  saitb 
ne,  "  not  only  to  oblige  my  friends,  but  ray  enemies."  The 
like  saith  Richard,  act  ii.  scene  1. 

"  t  do  not  know  iliat  Engllihman  alive, 
Wiih  vliom  m;'  soul  ia  any  jot  si  oddi^ 
More  thui  the  infant  that  b  bom  lo-oiHlit ; 
I  (haiik  my  Ood  for  my  humility." 

Other  stuff  of  this  sort  may  be  read  throughout  the  whole 
tragedy,  wherein  the  poet  used  not  much  licence  iu  departing 
from  the  truth  of  history,  which  delivers  him  a  deep  dis- 
sembler, not  of  his  affections  only,  but  of  religion. 

In  praying,  thei'efore,  and  in  the  outward  work  of  dero- 
tion,  this  king  we  see  hath  not  at  all  exceeded  the  worst  (» 
kin^  before  hira.  But  herein  the  worst  of  kings,  professing 
ChnstianiHm,  have  by  f^r  exceeded  him.  They,  for  aught 
we  know,  have  still  prayed  their  own,  or  at  least  borrowed 
from  fit  authors.  But  this  king,  not  content  with  that  which, 
although  in  a  thing  holy,  is  no  holy  theft,  to  attribute  to  his 
own  making  otiier  men's  whole  prayers,  hath  as  it  were  un- 
hallowed and  unchrislened  the  very  duty  of  prayer  itself,  by 
borrowing  to  a  Christian  use  prayers  offered  to  a  heathen 
god.  Who  would  have  imagined  so  little  fear  in  hira  of  the 
true  aU-seeing  Deity,  so  little  reverence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whose  office  is  to  dictate  and  present  our  Christian  prayers,  so 
little  care  of  truth  iu  his  lust  woids,  or  honour  to  himself,  or 
to  his  friends,  or  sense  of  his  afflictions,  or  of  that  sad  hour 
which  was  upon  him,  as  immediately  before  his  death  to  pop 
into  the  hand  of  that  grave  bishop  who  attended  him,  for 
a  special  rehque  of  his  saintly  exercises,  a  prayer  stolen  word 
for  word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman  praying  to  a 
heathen  god;"  and  that  in  no  serious  book,  but  the  vain 

employed,  »  a  commniiplacE,  by  every  wrilra  vho  may  be  sttiehed  to  the 
despicable  Sluana,  and  who  can  force  it  into  hia  page?"  (Life,  ^c.  p.  333, 
note.)  From  the  miatakiof  Sir  Walter  Scotl,  in  introduoinK  the  wold  player, 
u  Alilcon*s,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  uaed  some  old  quotation  an  hia 
authority,  without  consulIinK  the  work  of  Milton  itself;  hut,  though  such  a 
practice  1b  not  To  be  commended,  the  reads  will  probably  imile  at  tn« 
Doctor'!  oventrained  indignation. — En. 

•  The  y  ing's  partisans  seem  to  have  been  aahamed  of  this  mtvf«i-'*— """feS 
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Sueiu  of  Sir  Pliillp  SlUrie^  ^  AiTiidia;  a  book  iq 
[  of  worth  and  wit,  but  amciig  rcligiuus  thou<!ltl 
and  duties  not  wortby  to  be  named ;  nor  to  be  i-cad  at  uiiy 
time  witliout  good  caution,  mucb  leas  in  time  of  trouble  and 
affliction  to  Ug  a  Christian 'e  prayer-book  1 

They  who  are  yet  incrednluua  of  what  1  tell  them  for  a 
truth,  that  this  philippic  prayer  is  no  part  of  the  king's  goodi-, 
may  satisfy  their  own  eyes  at  leisure  is  the  third  book  uf  Sir 
Philip's  Arcadia,  p.  24l^,  comparing  Pamela's  jiniyer  with 
the  fii-st  prayer  of  Iiii'  majesty,  delivered  to  Br.  Juxon  im- 
mediately before  his  deiith,  and  entitled  a  Prayer  in  Time  of 
Captivity,  printed  in  all. the  beet  editious  ol'  hjs  book.  And 
since  there  be  a  crew  of  lurking  railers,  wbu  in  r.lieir  libt-ls, 
and  their  fits  of  railing  up  and  down,  as  I  hear  from  others, 
take  it  so  currishly,  tliat  I  should  dare  to  tell  abroad  the 
secrets  of  their  .^^yptinn  Apis;  to  gratify  their  gall  in  some 
measure  yet  more,  which  to  them  will  beu  kind  of  alms,  (far 
it  is  the  weekly  vomit  of  their  gall,  which  to  most  of  them  is 
the  Eole  means  of  their  feeding,]  that  they  may  not  starve  for 
me,  I  shall  gorge  them  once  mure  wi(h-H>is  dl^ession  some- 
what  larger  than  before :  notliin/troubled'or  um^dud  at  Viie 
working  upward  of  their  sale-venum  tliereupoi\  though\it 
happen  to  asperse  me  ;  being,  it  seems,  their  best  livelihood, 
and  the  only  use  or  good  digestion  that  their  sick  and  perish- 
ing minds  can  make  of  Truth  charitably  told  them. 

However,  to  the  benefit  of  others  much  more  worth  the  gwi>- 

whetlier  the  king  or  ihe  bishop  ia  lo  be  (bouRht  accouDlable  foFil,  there  wai 
no  great  barm  in  bortiiwing  a  good  pusage  oul  of  a  mivcl, — for  in  snccHsi- 
ing  ediiiODB  ii  was  omiiied  ;  and  the  author  oi  "  Vindiciffi  Caiolinie," 
observea  (p.  2J,  2a.)—"  Ii  aeeniB  iinprobable  thai  he  io  whom,  ub  Bolomon 


u  he  wnuld  i 


1  conceive  aa  is 


if  ihB  1 


cubte  murder;  U)  which 

&equentlf  read  ii  with  the  best  atleation  I  Wi 
ber"  (do  woikIbt— he  wiu  now  writing  fortj 
■tancH  toolc  piave)  "  to  hare  met  it  id  that  qi 
an  ocMio  of  a  later  edition  tiow  herore  mi 
ill  (he  tint  edition  bariDtc,  however,  twei 
be  (bown  that  the  oppmile  pattf  had  nialicii 
(urd  ■ceuutioa  t>  dow  genetaUy  Bbwidani.il,  btiii  t 
(W  lue  in  any  lontfec  insiuing  on  the  point. — En. 


thor.     I  mid  eiewhile,  that 

ETj  morntiig  afler  that  exe- 

I  with  tbal  regard  as  if  it 

re   I  bought  il  niytelf,  and 

ipable  of;  nor  do  1  lemem- 

j-two  yeiTB  after  the  droum- 

uailD  impresaion.    And  I  have 

which  it  is  not.''    Iti  exluencc 

3veil,  it  vaa  next  alianpicd  h. 

{|y  iiisened  it ;  but  ihia  al^ 

would,  berefoK,  bi  ~ 
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I  sljall  proceed  in  my  nssertion ;  that  if  only  liul  ^o  laaic 
ugly  of  meat  or  drink  utferetl  to  an  idol  be  in  the  due 
of  St.  Paul  judgeil  a  pollution,  much  moi'e  luuei  be  iiia 
riio  takes  a  prriyer  so  dedicated  into  his  mouth,  and  oSei's 
it  to  God.  Yet  haraty  it  chu  be  thoui^ht  upon  (ihougli  how 
sad  a  tiling !)  without  some  kind  of  laughter  at  the  manner 
and  Bolemu  transaction  of  eo  gro^s  a  cozeiia^e,  tliut  he,  wlin 
Lad  trampk'd  over  us  so  stately  and  so  tiugicully,  should 
leave  the  world  at  last  ao  ridiculouiily  in  his  exit,  ae  to  bequeath 
among  his  deifying  trlends  that  stood  about  him  such  a  pre* 
Clous  piece  of  mockery  to  he  published  by  them,  as  Diiist  needs 
cover  both  his  and  their  iieads  with  shame,  if  they  have  any 
lef^.  Certainly,  they  that  will  may  now  gee  at  length  how 
much  they  were  deceived  in  him,  and  were  ever  lute  to  be 
herealter,  who  cared  not,  so  near  the  minute  of  his  death, 
to  deceive  his  best  and  deartst  friends  with  the  tiiimpery  of 
such  a  prayer,  not  more  secretly  than  shamefully  purloined  ; 
yet  given  them  as  the  royal  issue  of  his  own  pro}»er  zeul. 
And  sure  it  was  the  hand  of  God  to  let  them  fall,  and  be 
taken  in  such  a  foolish  trap,  as  hath  exposed  them  to  all  de- 
rision ;  if  for  nothing  else,  to  throw  contempt  and  disgrace  in 
the  sight  of  all  men  upon  this  Ida  idolized  book,  and  the 
whole  rosai'y  of  his  prayers  ;  thereby  testifying  how  little  he 
accepted  them  from  those  who  thought  no  betttr  of  the  living 
God  thuu  of  a  buzzard  idol,  fit  to  bo  so  served  and  worshipped 
in  reversion,  with  the  polluted  oris  and  refuse  of  Arciidias  and 
rtimances,  without  being  able  to  discern  the  aD'runt  rather 
than  the  worship  of  such  an  ethnic  prayer. 

But  leaving  what  might  Justly  be  offensive  to  God,  it  was 
a  trespass  also  more  than  usual  against  human  right,  whicli 
commands,  that  every  author  shuuld  have  the  property  of 
his  own  work  reserved  to  him  after  death,  ae  well  as  living. 
Many  princes  have  been  rigorous  in  laying  taxes  on  their 
subjects  by  the  head ;  but  of  any  king  hei-etofore  that  made  a 
levy  upon  their  wit,  and  seized  it  as  his  own  legitimate,  I 
have  not  whom  besides  to  instance.  True  it  is,  I  looked 
rather  to  have  found  him  gleaning  out  of  books  written  pur- 
posely to  lielp  devotion.  And  if  in  likelihood  he  have  bor- 
rowed much  more  out  of  prayer-bonks  than  out  of  pas- 
torals, then  are  these  painted  featheis,  that  set  him  \ti'  so 
giiy  among  the  people,  to  be  thought  few  or  none  of  :hem 
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Butiffrom  his  divines  he  liave  borrowed 
nothing  out  of  all  the  magazine,  and  the  rli 

uous  prayers  and  raeditationp,  let  lliem  who  now 
njoum  lor  him  as  for  Thammuz,  ihem  who  howl  in  their 
pulpits,  and  by  their  bowling  declare  themselve!<  t-ii;ht  wolves, 
remember  and  consider  in  the  midst  of  their  bideoua  faces, 
when  they  do  only  not  cut  their  flesh  tor  him  like  iho^e  rue- 
ful j>rieBts  whom  Elijah  mocked;  that  he  who  was  once 
their  Ahab,  now  their  Josiah,  though  ieigning  outwardly  to 
reverence  churchmen,  yet  here  hath  so  extremely  set  at 
nought  both  them  and  their  praying  faculty,  that  being  at  a 
loBB  himself  what  ta  pray  in  captivity,  he  consuited  neither 
will)  the  liturgy,  nor  nilh  the  directory,  but,  neglecting  tlie 
huge  fardell  of  all  their  honeycomb  devotions,  went  directly 
where  he  doubted  not  to  £nd  better  praying  to  his  mind 
with  Pamela,  in  the  Countess's  Arcadia. 

What  greater  argument  of  disgrace  and  ignominy  could 
have  been  thrown  with  cunning  upon  the  whole  clergy,  than 
ihat  the  lung,  among  all  his  priestery,  and  all  those  number- 
less  volumes  of  iheir  theological  distil  I al ions,  not  meeting 
with  one  man  or  book  of  that  coat  that  could  befriend  him 
with  a  prayer  in  captivity,  was  forced  to  rob  Sir  Philip  and 
bis  captive  shepherdesa  of  their  heathen  orisone,  to  supply  in 
any  ^hion  bis  tniserable  indigence,  not  of  bread,  hut  of  a 
single  prayer  to  God  ?  I  say  therefore  not  of  bread,  for 
that  want  may  befall  a  good  man,  and  yet  not  make  him 
tally  miserable  :  but  he  who  wants  a  prayer  to  beseech  Q( 
in  his  necessity,  it  is  inexpressible  how  poor 
poorer  within  himself  than  all  his  enemies  can  make  him. 
And  the  unfitness,  the  indecency  of  that  pitiful  supply  which 
be  sought,  expresses  yet  further  the  deepness  of  bb  poverty. 

Thus  much  be  said  in  general  to  his  prayers,  and  in 
ppi«ial  to  that  Arcadian  prayer  used  in  his  captivity  ;  enough 
to  undeceive  us  whut  esteem  we  Rre  to  sot  upon  the  rest 
For  he  certainly,  whose  mind  coulil  serve  him  to  seek  a 
Christian  prayer  out  of  a  pagan  legend,  and  assume  it  for 
his  own,  might  gather  up  the  rest  God  knows  troin  whence; 
one  perhaps  out  of  the  French  Astrita,  another  out  of  tiie 
Spanish  Diana ;  Amadis  and  Palmerin  could  hardly  scape 
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ins  and  cost  of  his  invention,  bo  long  as  bucIi  sweoC 
rhapiodies  of  heathenism  and  knijrht-eiTantry  could  yield 
him  prayers.  How  dishonourable  then,  and  how  unworthy 
of  a  Christian  king,  were  these  i^oble  shifis  to  seem  holy, 
and  to  get  a  sainlship  among  the  ignorant  and  wretched 
j>eople ;  to  draw  them  by  this  deception,  worse  than  all  hb 
former  injuries,  to  go  a  whoring  after  him  !  And  liow  un- 
happy, how  forsook  of  grade,  and  unbeloved  of  God  that 
people  who  resolve  to  know  no  more  of  piety  or  of  goodness, 
than  to  account  him  their  chief  saint  and  martyr,  whose 
bankrupt  devotion  came  not  honestly  by  his  very  prayers  ; 
hut  having  sharked  them  Jrom  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  wor- 
shipper, (detestable  to  teach  him  prayers  !)  sold  them  to 
those  that  stood  and  honoured  him  next  to  the  Messiah, 
as  his  own  heavenly  nompositions  in  adversity;  for  hopes  no 
less  vain  and  presumptuous  (and  death  at  that  time  so  im- 
minent upon  him)  than  by  these  goodly  reliques  to  be  held 
a  saint  and  martyr  in  opinion  with  the  cheated  people! 

And  thus  far  in  the  whole  chapter  we  have  seen  and  con- 
sidered, and  it  cannot  but  be  clear  to  all  men,  how,  and  for 
what  ends,  what  concernments  and  necessities,  the  late  king 
was  no  way  induced,  but  every  way  constrained  lo  call  thii 
last  parliament ;  yet  here  in  his  first  prayer  he  trembles  not 
to  avouch,  as  in  the  ears  of  God,  "That  he  did  it  with  an 
upright  intention  to  his  glory,  and  his  people's  go<id ; "  of 
which  dreadful  attestation,  how  sincerely  meant,  God,  to 
ivfaom  it  WHS  avowed,  can  only  judge;  and  he  hath  judged 
already,  and  hath  written  his  impartial  sentence  in  characters 
legible  to  all  Christendom ;  and  besides  hath  taught  us,  that 
there  be  some,  whom  he  hath  given  over  to  delui^ion,  whow 
very  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled ;  of  whom  St.  Paul  to 
Titus  makes  n 


CHAPTER  II. 
Upon  the  Earl  of  Slrafurd's  Death. 
This  next  chapter  is  a  penitent  confession  of  the  king,  and 
the  strangest,  if  it  be  well  weighed,  that  ever  was  auricular. 
For  he  repents  here  of  giving  his  consent,  though  most  un- 
willingly, to  the  most  seasonable  and  solemn  piece  of  justice, 
that  had  been  done  of  many  years  in  the  land :  but  his  sola 
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thought  the  conirery.  And  thus  was  tiie  welfare 
ikf,  safety,  and,  witliin  a  little,  the  unajiimouH  demand  at 
tlii'ee  populous  nations,  to  have  attended  still  on  the  Eingu- 
lutiiy  of  one  man's  opinionated  conscience;  if  men  had 
elwuys  been  bo  tame  and  Bpiritlecis,  and  had  not  unexpectedly 
found  the  grace  to  understand,  that,  if  his  conscience  were  eo 
narrow  and  peculiar  to  itself^  it  was  not  fit  his  authority 
should  be  bo  ample  and  universal  orer  others :  for  certaiiilj' 
a  private  conscience  suris  not  with  a  public  calling,  but  do- 
dares  that  person  ratbei'  meant  by  nature  for  a  private  for- 
tune. And  this  also  we  may  take  for  truth,  tbsi  he,  whi 
conscience  thinks  it  sin  to  put  to  death  a  capital  ofiTec  ' 
ivilj  as  oft  think  it  meritorious  to  kill  a  righteous  person, 

But  let  us  hear  what  the  sin  was,  [hat  hiy  so  sore  i  _ 
him,  and,  as  one  of  his  prayers  given  to  Dr.  Juxou  tesiities, 
to  the  very  day  of  his  death ;  it  was  his  signing  the  bill  of 
Strafford's  execution  ;  a  man  whom  all  men  looked  upon  us 
one  of  the  bolde.st  and  most  impetuous  inetruments  i.liat  the 
king  had,  lo  advance  any  violent  or  illegal  design.*  He 
■  Clarendon,  with  his  usual  fellcitjr,  whan  prejudice  ilands  not  in  ihe 
way,  paina  the  cliaracIerDf  tiiraflbnl;  and&om  hit  portrait  tlie  rtadei,  who 
consults  his  Hlstotj,  {voL  i.  p.  4.15,  iq^.)  aiwi  diligently  comparca  iherewifh 
what  other  authors  have  written  of  him,  muBl  inevitably  perceive  that  he 
was  ahold  bad  tnan,  haughly,  ambitious,  tevengefiil,  implacable j  one  who 
aimed  at  disrinctiou  for  the  matt  sellish  of  purpom,  and  obtaining,  osed  it 
'  (Ratify  hii  malignant  paKsions.  The  Kerce  prosecution  nf  hia  pti  vale  feud 
itti  Lord  Savill,  one  whose  old  age  he  uugenerously  insulted,  would  tif  it- 
lelf,  if  other  proofs  were  vanling,  suRicienlly  disclose  the  temper  of  the  man. 
But  the  histocian  obsetres,  that  his  "  succesux,  applied  to  a  nature  too  elate 
■nd  arrogant  of  itself  and  a  quicker  progress  into  the  greateat  empkiymenn 
made  him  moiB  tiansported  with  diii^in  of  other  men,  and  n 
ig  the  forma  of  business,  than  baply  be  would  have  been,  if  he 
and  had  paiaed  ' 


leisurely  gradation  to  the  office  of  a  statesman."     "  Of  all 
pride  was  most  predominant;  which  a  moderate  ExerciH  of  ^„ 

have  corrected  and  reformEd  ,  and  which  was  by  the  hand  of  heaven  strangely  ' 
punished,  by  bringing  hia  destruction  upon  him  by  two  things  that  Ac  vicit 
deijiited — tH£  feoI'LE,  and  ^ir  Harry  Vane."  Upon  this  passage  War- 
burton  remar^^B .^ — "His  ambition,  pride,  and  t^^^iJff_^  raisiiffCt  were  all 
exorbitant.  His  parts  wero  of  the  hrst  rate,  aad  i/iese  talety  directed  to  tfie 
gratificiitioii  of  hu  paJttionJ,  What  wonder  then,  when  men  ibimd  him  in 
the  station  of  prims- minister,  they  should  never  thiiJt  themselves  safe  whilt 
he  continued  ihere?"  {Clarcnioa'i  HUlary,  viL  53?,)  Such  a  chaiaclcr, 
drawn  by  two  irrilere  not  over  ftimdlj  lo  fieedom,  will  prepare  the  reader 
the  more  readily  lo  enter  into  Milton's  views  of  Strafford.  The  obscure  sol- 
fila  author  of  the  "  Viudiciie  Carolina,"  (p.  29 — U6^  iinagmes  he  hai,  bp, 
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had  ruled  Ireland,  and  eome  pai-ts  nf  Etj^lariLl,  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner;  had  endeavoured  to  snbvetl  fundainenlal  last's, 
to  subvert  parliaments,  and  to  incense  the  king  i^dnst  them ; 
he  had  al^o  endeavoured  to  make  hostility  between  England, 
and  Scotland :  he  had  counselled  the  king  to  call  over  that 
Irish  army  of  papists,  which  he  had  cunningly  raised,  to  re- 
duce England,  as  appeared  by  good  testimonv  then  present 
at  the  consultation  :  for  which  and  many  otlier  ci'lmes  al- 
leged and  proved  against  him  in  twenty-eight  articles,  he 

d  of  higli-treaaon  by  the  parliament. 

ins  by  far  the  greater  number  cast  him ;  the 
lords,  afler  they  had  been  satisfied  in  a  full  discourse  by  tiae 
king's  solicitor,  and  the  ojiinions  of  many  judges  delivered  in 
tbeii'  house,  agreed  likewise  to  the  sentence  of  treason.  The 
people  tmiversally  cried  nut  for  ^'natice.  None  were  his 
friends  but  courtiere  and  clergymen,  the  worst,  at  that  time, 
and  most  corrupted  sort  of  men  ;  and  court  ladies,  not  the 
best  of  women  ;  who  when  they  grow  to  that  insolence  as  to 
iippear  active  in  state  affairs,  are  the  certain  sign  of  a  dissolub', 
degenerate,  and  pusillanimous  common  wealth.  Last  of  all, 
liie  kino;,  or  rather  first,  for  rhese  were  bnt  his  apes,  was  not 
satisfied  in  conscience  to  condemn  him  of  high-treason ;  and  de- 
clared to  both  houses,  "  that  no  fears  or  respects  whatsoever 
should  make  him  alter  that  resolution  founded  upon  his  con- 
science." Either  then  bis  resolution  was  indeed  not  founded 
upon  his  conscience,  or  his  conscience  received  better  informa- 
tion, or  else  both  his  conscience  and  this  bis  strong  resolution 
struck  sail.notwithstandingthesegloiiouswords,  to  his  stronger 
fear ;  for  wirbin  a  few  days  after,  when  the  judges,  at  a  privy- 
council, and  four  of  his  elected  bishops  had  picked  the  thorn  out 
of  his  conscience,  he  was  at  length  persuaded  to  sign  the  bill  for 
Strafford's  execution.  And  yet  perhaps  that  it  wrung  his  con- 
science to  condemn  the  earl  of  high-treason  ia  not  unlikely ; 
not  because  he  thought  him  guiltless  of  highest  treason,  had 
half  those  crimes  been  committed  against  his  own  private  in- 
tei-esi  or  person,  as  appeared  plainly  by  his  charge  f^instthe 
six  members;  but  because  he  knew  himself  a  principal  in 
what  the  eari  was  but  his  accesi^ory,  and  thought  nothing 
Ireiison  against  the  commonwealth,  but  against  himself  only, 

nif  abvee,  confuted  Milton,  and  Tindicaied  ilie  rejiuuiion  of  this  kpe  of 
iylla.     1'he  conipiiriBon  is  Clafendoii-g,  (.HUloig,  i.  15(;.|— Kn. 
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Had  lie  really  scriipled  to  sentence  tliat  I'or  treason.  ■  _^ 
lie  thought  not  Ifeasonuble,  ixhy  did  he  seem  resolved  Ity  tb|__ 
judgea  and  the  bishojis '!  and  if  by  theoi  resolved,  liuw  comes 
the  scruple  here  again?  It  was  not  then,  as  lie  now  pre- 
tends, "the  importunities  of  some,  and  the  fear  of  many," 
which  made  him  sign,  bat  the  satisfaction  given  Itim  by 
thoBC  judges  and  ghostly  fathers  of  his  own  choosing.  Which 
of  him  shall  ve  believe?  for  be  seems  not  one,  but  double; 
either  here  we  must  not  believe  him  professing  that  his  satis- 
faction was  hnt  seemingly  received  and  out  of  fear,  or  else  we 
may  aa  well  believe  that  the  scruple  was  no  real  scruple,  as 
we  can  believe  him  here  against  himself  before,  that  the  salis- 
fection  then  received  was  no  real  satisfaction.  Of  such  a 
variable  and  fleeting  conscience  what  bold  can  be  taken  ? 

But  that  indeed  it  was  a  fa<;ile  conscience,  and  could  dis- 
semble satisfaction  when  it  pleased,  his  own  ensuing  actions 
declared ;  being  soon  after  found  to  have  the  chief  hand  in  a 
most  detested  conspiracy  against  the  parliament  and  king- 
dom, as  by  letters  and  examinations  of  Percy,  Goring,  and 
other  conspirators  came  lo  light}  that  his  intention  was  to 
rescue  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  by  selling  on  the  Tower  of 
London:  to  bring  up  the  English  army  out  of  the  North, 
joined  with  eight  thousand  Irish  papists  raised  by  Strafford, 
and  a  French  army  to  be  landed  at  Portamoulli,  against  the 
parliament  and  their  friends.  For  which  purpose  the  king, 
though  requested  by  both  houses  to  disband  tliose  Irish 
papists,  refused  to  do  it,  and  kept  them  still  in  arms  to  his 
own  purposes.  No  marvel  then,  if  being  as  di'eply  crimi- 
nous as  the  earl  himself,  it  stung  his  conscience  lo  adjudge 
to  death  those  misdeeds,  whereof  himself  had  been  tlie  chief 
author :  no  marvel  though  instead  of  blaming  and  detesting 
his  ambition,  his  evil  counsel,  his  violence,  and  oppression  of 
the  people,  he  fall  to  praise  his  great  abilities;  and  with 
scholastic  flourishes,  beneath  the  decency  of  a  king,  com- 
pares bim  to  the  sim,  which  in  all  figurative  use  and  signi- 
ficance bears  allusion  to  a  king,  not  to  a  subjecl ;  no  marvel 
though  lie  knit  contradictions  as  close  aa  woi'da  can  lie  toge- 
ther, "  not  approving  in  his  judgment,"  and  yet  approving  in 
his  subsequent  reason  all  that  Strafford  did,  as  "  driven  by 
the  necessity  of  times,  and  the  temper  of  that  people;"  " 
this  excuses  all  his  misdemeanors.     Lastly,  no  marvel 
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he  goes  on  building  many  feir  and  pious  conclusions  upon 
&lse  and  wicked  premises,  whicb  deceive  the  common  reader, 
not  well  discerning  the  antipathy  of  such  connexions:  but  this 
ia  the  marvel,  and  may  be  the  astonishment,  of  all  thut  have  a 
conscience,  how  be  durst  in  the  sight  of  God  (and  with  the 
same  words  of  contrition  wherewith  Uarid  repents  the  a 
dering  of  Uriah)  repent  his  lawful  compliance  to  that  just  act 
of  not  saTing  him,  whom  he  ought  to  have  delivered  up  to 
speedy  punishment;  though  himself  the  guiltier  of  the  two. 

If  the  deed  were  so  sinfal,  to  have  put  U>  death  so  great 
a  malefactor,  It  would  have  taken  much  doubtless  from  the 
heaviness  of  his  sin,  to  have  told  Ood  in  his  confession  how 
he  laboured,  what  dark  plots  he  had  contrived,  into  what  a 
league  entered,  and  with  what  conspirators,  against  bis  par- 
liament and  kingdoms,  to  have  rescued  from  the  claim  of 
justice  so  notable  and  so  dear  an  instrument  of"  tyranny ; 
which  would  have  been  a  story,  no  doubt,  as  pleasing  in  the 
ears  of  heaven,  as  all  these  equivocal  repentances.  For  it 
was  fear,  and  nothing  else,  which  made  him  feign  before 
both  the  scruple  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  ctmscience,  that 
is  to  say,  of  his  mind:  his  first  fear  pretended  conscience^ 
that  be  might  be  borue  with  to  refuse  signing ;  his  latter  fear, 
being  more  iit^ent,  made  him  find  a  conscience  both  to  sign 
and  to  be  <:atisfied.  As  for  repentance,  it  came  not  on  him 
till  a  long  lime  after;  when  he  saw  "  he  could  have  suffered 
nothing  more,  though  he  had  denied  that  bill."  For  how 
could  he  understandingly  repent  of  letting  that  be  treason, 
which  the  parliament  and  whole  nation  so  judged  ?  This 
was  that  which  repented  him,  to  have  given  up  to  just  pu- 
nishment so  stout  a  champion  of  his  designs,  who  might 
have  been  so  useful  to  him  in  his  following  civil  broils.  It 
was  a  worldly  repentance,  not  a  conscientious ;  or  else  it  waa 
a  strange  tyranny,  which  his  conscience  had  got  over  him, 
to  vcK  nim  like  an  evil  spii-it  for  doing  one  act  of  justice,  and 
by  that  means  to  "  fortify  his  resolution"  from  ever  doing  so 
any  more.  That  mind  must  needs  be  irrecoverably  depraved, 
which  either  by  chance  or  importunity,  tasting  but  once  o£ 
one  just  deed,  spatters  at  it,  and  abhors  the  relish  ever  after. 

To  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  wo  was  denounced  by  oar 
Saviour,  for  strmning  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel, 
though  a  gnat  were  to  be  strained  at :  but  to  a  consciencA 
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with  whom  one  good  b  so  hard  to  pass  down  as  to  ende 
almost  a  choking,  and  bad  deeds  without  number,  thou<^ 
bij;  and  bulky  as  the  ruin  of  tiiree  kingdoms,  go  down  cur- 
rently wilhoat  straining,  certainly  a  far  greater  wo  apper- 
tains. If  his  conscience  were  come  to  that  unnatural  dys- 
ci'asy,  as  to  digest  poison  and  to  keck  at  wholesome  food,  it 
was  not  for  the  parliament  or  any  of  his  kingdoms,  to  (eed 
with  him  any  longer.  Which  to  conceal  he  would  persuade 
liB,  that  the  parliament  also  in  their  conscience  escaped  not 
"  some  touches  of  remorse,"  for  putting  Strafford  to  death, 
in  forbidding  it  by  an  after-act  to  be  a  precedent  for  the 
future.  But,  in  a  fairer  construction,  that  act  implied  rather 
a  desire  in  them  to  pacifv  the  king's  mind,  whom  they  per- 
ceived by  this  means  quite  alienated:  in  the  meanwhile  not 
imagining  that  this  aller-aet  should  be  retorted  on  them  to 
tie  up  justice  for  the  time  to  come  upon  like  occasion,  whether 
this  were  made  a  precedent  or  not,  no  more  than  the  want  of 
such  a  precedent,  if  it  had  been  wanting,  had  been  avatlable 
to  hinder  this. 

But  how  likely  is  it,  that  this  afler-act  argued  in  the  par- 
liament iheir  least  repenting  for  the  death  of  Strafford,  when 
it  ai^ued  so  htlle  in  the  king  himself;  who,  notwithstanding 
this  after-act,  which  had  hia  own  hand  and  concurrence,  if 
not  his  own  instigation,  within  the  same  year  accused  of  high- 
treason  no  less  than  six  members  at  once  for  the  same  pre- 
tended crimes,  which  his  conscience  would  not  yield  to  think 
treasonable  in  the  earl  1  So  that  this  his  subtle  argument  to 
fasten  a  repenting,  and,  bv  that  means  a  guiltiness  of  Straf- 
ford's death  upon  the  parliament,  concludes  upon  his  own 
head ;  and  ebows  us  plainly,  that  either  nothing  in  bis 
judgment  was  treason  against  the  commonwealth,  but  only 
against  the  king's  person  ;  (a  tyrannical  principle  !)  or  that 
his  conscience  was  a  perverse  and  prevancating  conscience 
to  scruple  that  the  commonwealth  should  punish  for  treBM"  " 
oiia  in  one  eminent  offender  that  which  he  himself  souglit 
vehemently  to  have  punished  in  six  guiltless  persona, 
th  9  we  e  at  ouch  of  conscience  which  he  bore  with 
prea  e  reg  et  than  for  any  sin  committed  in  his  life,  whether 
twee  tha  p  od  ory  aid  sent  to  Rochelle  and  re.igion 
ab  oad  o  ha  prof  igality  of  shedding  blood  at  home,  tn 
in  I]  on  o    h  3  s      ects'  lives  not  valued  in  comparison  to 
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Strifford  ■,  we  may  consider  yet  at  last,  what  true  sense  and 
feeling  could  be  in  that  consnience,  Bnd  what  fitness  to  be  the 
meater-conscienpe  of  three  kingdoms. 

But  the  rcnson  why  he  labours,  thai  we  should  take  nctico 
of  BO  much  "  tenderness  and  rcgrit  in  his  soul  for  having 
any  hand  in  Strafford's  death,"  is  worth  the  markina  ere  we 
conclude  :  "  lie  hoped  it  would  be  some  evidence  before  God 
and  man  to  all  posterity,  that  he  was  far  from  beaiing  that 
vast  load  and  guilt  of  blood"  laid  upon  liim  by  others ; 
which  hath  the  likeness  of  a  subtle  dissimulation ;  bewail- 
ing the  blood  of  one  man,  his  commodious  instrument,  put 
to  deatii,  most  justly,  though  by  him  nnwilHngly,  that  we 
mighl  think  him  loo  tender  to  shed  willingly  \he  blood  of 
those  thousands  whom  he  counted  rebels.  And  thus  by  dip- 
ping voluniarilv  his  linser's  end,  yet  with  show  of  great  rft- 
morse,  in  the  blood  of  Strafford,  whereof  all  men  clear  him, 
he  thinks  to  scape  that  sea  of  innocent  blood,  wherein  his 
own  guilt  inevitably  hath  plunged  him  all  over.  And  we 
may  well  perceive  to  what  easy  satisfactions  and  purgations 
lie  had  inured  his  secret  conscience,  who  thought  by  such 
weak  policies  and  ostentations  as  these  to  gain  belief  aud 
absolution  from  understanding  men. 


CHAPTKll  III. 
Upon  kill  going  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
CoscERNiso  his  inexcusable  and  hosliie  march  from  the 
court  to  the  house  of  commons,  there  needs  not  much  he 
said;  for  he  confesses  it  lo  be  an  act,  which  most  men, 
whom  he  calls  ■'  his  enemies,"  cried  shame  upon,  "  indif- 
ferent men  grtw  jealous  of  and  fearful,  mid  many  of  his 
fi'iends  resented,  as  a  motion  arising  rather  from  passion  than 
reason."  He  himself,  in  one  of  his  answers  to  bolh  huust<)(, 
made  profession  to  be  convinced,  that  it  was  a  plain  breach 
iif  their  privilege;  yet  here,  like  a  rotten  building  newly 
trimmed  over,  Tie  represents  it  speciously  and  fraudulently, 
to  impose  upon  the  simple  reader  ;  and  seeks  by  smooth  and 
supple  words,  not  here  only,  but  through  his  whole  I  ook, 
to  innke  some  beneficial  use  or  other  even  of  his  worst  mil- 
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"  These  men/'  saith  he,  meaning  his  (liends,  "  knen  nos 
the  jiiat  motives  and  pregnant  grounds  with  which  I  thought 
myseif  furnished;"  to  wit,  against  the  five  membei's,  whom 
he  came  to  drag  out  of  the  house.  His  best  friends  indeed 
knew  not,  nor  could  ever  know,  his  motives  to  such  a  riotous 
act;  and  had  he  himself  known  any  just  grounds,  he  was  not 
ignorant  how  much  it  might  have  tended  to  his  justifjiag, 
had  he  named  them  in  this  place,  and  not  concealed  them. 
But  suppose  them  real,  suppose  them  known,  what  was  this 
10  that  violation  and  dishonour  put  upon  the  whole  house, 
whose  very  door,  forcibly  kept  open,  and  all  the  passages  near 
it,  he  beset  with  swords  and  pistols  cocked  and  menaced  ia 
the  hands  of  about  three  hundred  swa^erera  and  ruffians, 
who  but  expected,  nay,  audibly  called  for,  the  word  of  onset 
to  begin  a  slaughter.* 

"  He  had  discovered,  as  he  thought,  unlawful  correspond- 
ences, which  ihey  had  used,  and  euf^agements  to  embroil 
his  kingdoms;"  and  remembers  not  his  own  unlawful  cor- 
respondeuces  and  conspiracies  with  the  Irish  army  of  pa- 
pists, with  the  French  to  laud  at  Poitsmouth,  and  his 
tampering  both  with  the  English  and  Scots  army  to  conie 
up  against  the  parliament :  the  least  of  which  attempts,  bv 
whomsoever,  was  no  less  than  manifest  treason  agamst  the 
commonwealth. 

If  to  demand  justice  on  the  five  members  were  his  plea, 
for  that  wliicb  they  with  more  reason  might  have  demanded 
justice  upon  him,  {I  use  his  own  argument,)  there  needed 
not  MO  rough  assistance.  If  he  had  "  resolved  to  bear  that 
repulse  with  patience,"  which  his  queen -j-  by  her  words  to 

•  Guizol  deacriliEs  in  an  admiralile  manner  this  "viut"  of  Clwrles  J.  to 
the  house  of  commons,  {Hiitoim,  &c.  I.  i.  p.  240 — StS,)  ■ccompanicd  up 
■0  the  dooi  by  three  or  four  hundred  men,  guardii,  cavklien,  students,  &c 
umed  Id  (he  teeth.  In  Clarendon's  acmunt,  (tdL  U.  p.  134,  tgq.)  every- 
thing olfenBlTe  ii  aflfiened  down:  "  the kin^, attended  only  by  his  okn  uiual 
guard,  and  ifae  fia  gentlemen,  mho  pat  l/iaoMcbta  iiUu  t/ieir  armpanif  ia  llm 
way .'  came  tft  (he  houue  of  commons,"  &c.  The  whole  nairalive  19  ftiU 
of  palpable  contradictions,  and  the  moat  Budaclou.<  diEire);ard  of  truth;  jet 
rhia  is  the  writer  that  Warburion,  after  frequently,  in  hli  notei,  aMiising 
him  or  tklKhood,  ventures  (0  set  up  tiefare  the  greatest  and  most  impnrtial 
■limorians  of  Greece  and  Rome  I — Bv. 

t  "  Le  instin  m^me  au  tnomenl  de  ion  d^psrt,  Charles,  en  embrasunt  w 
femme,  lul  avoil  proniia  que,  dans  une  heure,  il  revi^ndroit  iiiaiire  enRn  da 

aueodaiil  son  i^tour."  (Mfmoira  Je  Madajne  de  ihltcvilk,  L  SIIM 
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•lim  Bt  lib  return  littie  ihoufjht  he  would  have  do.-ic,  wK'-t*- 
fore  did  he  praride  against  it,  with  such  on  armed  and  un- 
usual tarce?  but  his  neart  served  him  not  to  undereo  ihe 
hazard  that  such  a  desperate  BCuf&e  would  have  brought  him 
lu.  But  wherefore  did  he  go  at  ali,  it  behoving  him  to 
know  there  were  two  statules,  that  declared  he  ought  first  to 
have  acquainted  the  jmrliameut,  nho  were  the  accusers, 
whici)  he  refused  to  do,  lliou^h  still  pin^fessing  to  govern  by 
!aw,  and  still  justifying  his  attempts  agaiii:-t  law  7  Anil 
when  he  saw  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  attaint  tliem  but 
by  n  fair  trial,  as  was  otlered.  hicn  from  time  to  lime,  Tor 
waul  of  just  matter  which  vet  never  came  to  light,  he  let  the 
business  fall  of  his  own  accord  ;  and  all  thotie  pregnancies 
and  just  motives  came  to  just  nothing. 

"  He  had  no  temptation  of  displeasure  or  revenge  against 
those  men :"  none  but  wliai  he  tliir^^ted  to  execute  upon  tbem, 
for  the  constant  opposition  which  they  made  against  his 
tyrannous  proceedings,  and  the  love  and  reputation  wbicJi 
tliey  therefore  had  among  the  people ;  hut  most  immediately, 
for  tliat  they  were  supposed  the  chief,  by  whose  activity  those 
nveive  protesting  bishop*  were  but  a  week  befoi'e  committed 
to  t lie  Tower. 

"  He  missed  but  httle  to  have  produced  writings  nnduF 
iomt  men's  own  hands."  But  yet  he  missed,  though  theii 
chambers,  trunks,  and  studies  were  sealed  up  and  searclied ; 
vi-t  not  found  guilty.  "Providence  would  not  have  it  ao." 
Good  Providence!  that  curbs  the  raging  of  proud  monarehs, 
as  well  as  of  mad  multitudes.  "Yet  he  wanted  not  sucli 
probabilities"  (for  his  pregnant  is  come  now  to  probable)  "  as 
wei-e  suffident  to  raise  jealousies  in  any  king's  heart."  And 
thus  his  pregnant  motives  are  at  la^t  proved  nothing  but  a 
tvmpany,or  aQueen  Mary's  cushion ;  for  in  any  king's  heart, 
as  kmgs  go  now,  what  shadowy  conceit  or  groundless  toy  will 
not  create  a  jealousy  t 

"  That  he  had  designed  to  insult  the  house  of  c 
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the  Guildhall  among  the  lireries  and  manDfactarers, 
progecming  so  greedily  the  track  of  five  or  wis  fled  subjects ; 
himself  not  the  Bolicrtor  only,  but  the  pursiiiTanl  and  tho  ap 
(taiitor  of  bis  own  partial  cause!*  And  although  in  his 
anstvei-a  to  the  pai'liament,  he  hath  confessed,  first  that  his 
manner  of  prosecution  \v»s  illegal,  next  "  tliat  as  he  once  con- 
ceivcd  he  had  ground  enough  to  accuse  them,  so  at  Icngtli 
tliat  hefoundasgoodcauss  to  desert  any  prosecution  of  them:" 
yet  Jiei'e  he  seems  to  reverse  all,  and  against  promise  tal 
up  his  old  deserted  accusation,  that  he  might  haveeomelhi 
excuse  himself,  instead  of  giving  due  reparation,  which 
n  he  had  so  diehonoui'eil, 
going  10  the  house  of  com- 
mons, "  attended  with  some  gentlemen ;"  gentlemen  indeed  ! 
the  ragged  infantry  of  slewa  and  brothels;  the  spawn  ami 
shipwreck  of  taverns  and  dicing- houses :  and  then  lie  plead^^, 
"  it  was  no  unwonted  thing  for  the  majesty  and  saiety  of  a 
king  to  be  80  attended,  especially  in  discontented  times."  An 
illustrious  majesty  no  doiibt,  so  aitt-nded  !  a  becoming  safety 
for  the  king  of  Englsnd,  placed  in  the  fidelity  of  such  guards 
and  champions !  happy  limes,  when  braves  and  hackaters,  the 
only  contented  members  of  his  government,  were  thought  the 
fittest  and  the  faithfullest  to  defend  bis  person  against  the  dis- 
contents of  a  parliament  and  all  good  men!  Were  those  ihe 
chosen  ones  to  "  preserve  reverence  to  him,"  while  he  entered 
"  unassured,"  and  full  of  suspicions,  into  bis  great  and  faithful 
council !  Let  God  then  and  the  world  judge,  whether  the 
cause  were  not  in  his  own  guilty  and  unwarrantable  doings: 
the  house  of  commons,  upon  several  esamiitaiions  of  this 
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•  Renpettirg  the  king's  going  inld  the  city,  i 

some  variaiion  in  ihe  several  hisloriflns.  CUrendon  Bays ;  "  In  his  passage 
[hrough  (he  ciiy,  (he  mile  people  flocked  logeiher,  and  cried  oul,  '  Priiilege 
of  pailiameni !  privilege  of  parliameDt ! '  some  of  them  preasing  very  near 
his  own  coach,  and  amoneit  the  real  one  calling  aui  with  a  very  loud  voice, 
■To  jour  tent»,0  Israel!'"  (HWofu,  ii,  131.)  Bushwonh,  (Hlttoricai 
Calkctiimr,  i.  473,1  •ay  ihftt  one  M'alker  threw  a  pamphlet,  eniiUed  "  To 
""       ;o  theklng'icoach.  Be  ihiaasit  may,  hia  reception 
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business,  declared  it  sufficiently  proved,  that  tlie  coining  ot 
those  soldiers,  {ttipists  and  others,  with  tho  king,  was  to  take 
away  some  of  their  memhci's ;  and  in  case  of  opposition  ur 
denial,  to  hare  fallen  upon  the  house  in  it  hostile  manner. 

This  the  kin^  here  denies:  adding  a  fearful  iniprecatii)ii 
against  his  own  life,  "  if  he  purposed  any  violence  or  oppres- 
sion against  tlie  innocent,  then,"  saitli  he,  "  let  the  enemy 
prosecute  inj"  soul,  and  tread  my  life  to  the  ground,  and  lay 
mine  honour  in  the  dust."  What  need  then  more  disputing? 
He  appealed  to  God's  trihuniil,  and  hehold !  God  hatli 
judged  and  done  to  him  in  the  sight  of  all  men  according  lo 
the  verdict  of  his  own  mouth  :  to  be  a  warning  to  all  knigs 
hereafter  how  they  use  presumptuously  the  words  and  pro- 
testations of  David,  without  the  spirit  and  conscience  of  David. 
And  the  king's  admireis  may  here  see  their  madness,  li> 
mistake  this  book  for  a  monument  of  his  worth  and  wisdom, 
whcnas  indeed  it  is  his  doomsday  book;  not  hke  that  of 
William  the  Norman,  his  pi'edecessor,  but  the  record  and 
memorial  of  his  condemnation ;  and  discovers  whatever  hatli 
iwfallen  him  to  have  been  hastened  on  from  divine  jiistice  by 
ronsiilei-dte  appeal  of  his  own  lips.  But  what 
pi'etences,  though  never  so  unjust  and  empty, 
I  matters  more  unknown,  and  moi-e  involved 
in  the  mists  and  intricacira  of  state,  who,  rather  than  not  jus- 
tify himself  in  a  thing  so  generally  odious,  can  flatter  his 
integrity  with  such  frivolous  eMuaes  against  the  manifest  dis- 
sent of  all  men,  whether  enemies,  neuters,  or  friends?  But 
God  and  his  jndgmenU  liave  not  been  mocked ;  and  good 
men  may  well  perceive  what  a  distance  there  was  ever  like  to 
be  between  him  and  his  parliament,  pnd  perhaps  between  hiui 
and  all  amendment,  who  lor  one  good  deed,  though  but  con- 
sented to,  asks  God  forgiveness;  and  Irom  his  worst  deeds 
done,  takes  occasion  to  insist  upon  his    '  ' 


evasions,  what 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Upon  the  Insolency  af  Ike  Tumulti. 
Wk  have  here,  I  must  confess,  a  neat  and  well-eouched 
inrectire  against  tumults,  expressing  a  ti 
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fLelingly,  lliat,  to  make  a  roval  comparison,  I  beUeve  1 
lioHTii  the  sou  of  Soliiiiioii  could  not  tiiive  composed  U  h 
Yet  Relioboam  bad  more  cause  to  inTeigh  against  ihem  ;  for 
lljey  had  stoned  hia  tribulEv-gatiierer,  and  ppriiap^  had  as  lUtla 
xpiircd  his  own  perEon,  had  ne  not  with  all  eyeeii  betaken  liiin 
fii  his  cliarot.  But  this  king  hatli  stood  the  woral  of  ibem 
ill  liis  own  house  without  danger,  when  his  coach  and  horses, 
ill  u  panic  fear,  have  been  to  seek:  which  argues,  ihat  the 
iiimults  ftt  Whitehall  were  nothing  so  dangei'oiiB  as  lliose  at 
Suchom, 

But  the  matter  here  considerable,*  ia  not  vrhethei'  the  kin^ 
til'  his  household  rhetorician  have  made  a  pithy  di'clamutioii 
iigitinst  tumults ;  but  first,  whethei'  tiiese  were  tumults  or  not; 
iiuxt,  if  they  were,  whether  the  king  himself  did  not  cause 
thcuii  Lot  UB  examine  therefore  how  things  at  that  time  stood. 
The  kin|(,  as  before  halh  been  proved,  having  hoili  called  this 
imi'liumeut  unwillingly,  and  as  unwillingly  from  time  to  time 
rondenci'uded  to  their  several  acts,  carrying  on  a  disjoi 
privitta  interest  of  his  own,  and  not  endnring  to  be  to  c 
Nnd  ovvTHwiirtci,  especially  in  the  eiecutiug  of  his  chief  a 
lioldeat  iiiBlrunient,  the  deputy  of  Ireland,  first  temjits  ( 
liii|ttiah  Bniiy,  with  no  less  reward  tJian  tlie  spoil  of  I 
III  ootne  up  and  destmy  the  parliament.  Tliut  being  disi 
hy  noniL'  of  the  ofiicere,  who,  though  had  enough,  yet  abhoiv 
■n  foul  II  ilt'i.'d;  the  king,  hardened  in  his  purpose,  t 
ihcni  lliii  Bucond  time  ut  Burrow bi'idge,  promisea  to  |iawn  L 
jrwdls  I'lir  ilii'ni,  and  lliui  they  should  be  met  and 
(itiuilil  ilii>v  hut  iiuirch  ou)  with  a  gross  body  of  hor 
llx'  ICiirl  of  Ni'»  riiKllo.  He  tempts  ihem  yet  the  third  tiro 
Ihiuigli  iitli'i'  iliHi-ovcrv,  and  his  own  abjuration  lo  have  e 
li'ui|iii'il  ilii'iii,  iiH  is  tiRirined  in  the  declaration  of  " 
uddiviii-i'ii/'  Neither  ihisBucceetling,  he  turns  him  d 
ji(H>t('hiiriny,  Hud  l>y  his  own  credential  letters  given  to  O'Nea 
iDid  Sir  John  lliiideinun,  baits  his  temptation  with  a  ric*" 
rcwurd;  not  only  to  have  the  sacking  of  London,  hut  f 
iiiii'lhcrti  counties  lo  bo  made  Scottish,  with  jewels  of  gi 
*iduf  (o  he  given  in  juwn  the  while. 

Dut  iii'itlitir  woirfd  the  Scots,  ibr  any  promise  of  reward,  1 
brought  to  sut'h  an  execrable  and  odious  treachery ;  but  \t ' 
niuih  hoiioMy  gave  notice  of  the  king's  design  both  to  the  p 
"  Tbuin,""  ■"  ■  ""ndiJned." — I^d. 
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lianient  and  inly  of  London.  The  parliatr 
inlelli^nce,  and  the  people  could  not  but  discern,  that  there 
was  a  bitter  and  malignant  party  grown  ap  now  to  such  a 
boIiIne^^E,  as  to  give  out  insolent  and  threatening  speeches 
against  the  parliament  itself  Besides  this,  the  rebeUion  in 
Ireland  was  now  broke  out;  and  a  conspiracy  in  Scotland 
had  been  made,  while  the  king  was  there,  against  some  ciiief 
members  of  that  parliament ;  great  numbers  nere  of  unknown 
and  suspicious  persons  resorted  to  the  city. 

The  King,  being  returtied  from  Scotland,  presently  dis- 
misses that  guard,  which  the  parliament  thought  necessary  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  dangers  to  have  about  them,  and  puts 
another  guard  in  tbeir  place,  contrary  to  the  privilege  of  that 
high  court,  and  by  such  a  one  commanded  as  made  them  no 
less  doubtful  of  the  guard  itself.  Which  they  therefore,  upon 
some  ill  effects  thereof  first  found,  discharge ;  deeming  it  more 
safe  to  sit  free,  though  without  guard,  in  open  danger,  than 
enclosed  with  a  suspected  safety.  The  people,  therefore,  lest 
their  worthiest  and  most  faithful  patriots,  wbu  had  exposed 
ihemselves  for  the  public,  and  whom  they  saw  now  letl  naked, 
should  want  aid,  or  he  deserted  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers, 
came  in  multitudes,  though  unarmed,  to  witness  their  fidelity 
and  readiness  in  case  of  any  violence  offered  to  the  parliament. 
The  king,  both  envying  to  see  the  people's  love  thus  devolved 
on  another  object,  and  doubting  lest  it  might  utterly  disable 
him  to  do  with  parliaments  as  he  was  wont,  sent  a  message 
into  the  city  forbidding  such  resorts. 

The  parliament  also,  both  by  what  was  discovered  to  them, 
and  what  they  saw  in  a  malignant  party,  (some  of  which  had 
already  drawn  blood  in  a  fray  or  two  at  the  court-gate,  and 
even  at  their  own  gate  in  Westminster-hall,)  conceiving 
themselves  to  be  still  in  danger  where  they  sate,  sent  a  most 
reasonable  and  just  petition  to  the  king,  that  a  guard  might 
be  allowed  them  out  of  the  city,  whereof  the  king's  own 
chamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  might  have  command; 
it  being  the  right  of  inferior  courts  to  make  choice  of  their 
own  guard.  This  the  king  refused  to  do ;  and  why  he  re- 
fuse<l  the  very  next  day  made  manifest:  for  on  that  day  it 
was  that  he  sallied  out  from  Whitehall,  with  those  trusty 
myrmidons,  to  block  up  or  give  assault  to  the  house  of  otim- 
mons.     He  had,  besides  all  this,  b^un  to  fortify  his  oouit> 
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Kinl  rntertttined  Ermed  men  not  a  few  ;  who,  sfandinp  al  Jiit 
[alaet  gate,  reviled,  and  with  drawn  swords  wounded  many 
of  ihti  people,  as  ihey  went  by  unarined,  and  in  a.  peaceable 
manner,  whereof  Bome  died.*  The  passing  by  of  a  multi- 
tude, though  neither  lo  8t.  George's  feast,  nor  to  a  tilting, 
certainly  of  itself  waa  no  tumult;  the  expression  of  their 
loyalty  and  steadfastness  to  tiie  parliament,  who$e  lives  and 
safeties  by  more  than  slight  rumuurs  tliey  doubted  to  he 
in  danger,  was  no  tumult.  If  it  grew  to  be  so,  the 
was  in  the  king  himself  and  his  injurioua  retinue, 
hoth  hy  hnstile  prep^iations  in  the  court,  and  by  actual 
assailing  of  the  people,  gave  thenj  just  cause  to  dcfe 
ihemseives. 

Surely  those  unarmed  and  petitioning  people  needed  no»: 
have  been  so  formidable  to  any,  hut  to  sneh  whose  con- 
sciences misgave  them  how  ill  they  had  deserved  of  tliB 
people ;  Rnd  first  began  to  injure  them,  because  they  justly 
feared  it  from  them ;  and  then  ascribe  that  to  popular  tu- 
mult, which  waa  occasiowd  by  their  own  provoking.  Ami 
that  the  king  was  so  emphatical  and  el»boiate  on  this  theme 
against  tumults,  and  expressed  with  !^uch  a  vehemence  hii' 
haired  of  them,  will  redound  less  pfirha|)B  tJian  he  was  awaiw 
lo  the  commendation  of  his  government.     For,  besides  lliat 

•  Upon  the  subject  of  llieie  "  tumula"  we  find,  in  tire  "  Vindide  Caro- 
linir,"  a  very  liidicrnus  pasiajie,  with  which  the  reader  will  be  amused. 
"  And  now  from  ihc  whole  kt  any  indifferent  roan  say  for  niE,  firet,  whether 

„i,  low  ihc  kin;;  ,«[i  be  said  lo  he  llie  cause  of  thcni  himself.     For  though 

swercr  h.'^vs,  ;;nve  ibeiii  just  cause  Eo  defend  ihemselves,  might,  perhaps,  have 
becil  somewhat  in  Elie  caw  if  those  people  had  tiot  been  the  ag^reqoni ; 
yet,  wlien,  as  hitnself  confesses,  the  king  had  sent  a  tness^^  into  the  city 
forbiddini;  such  resorts,  what  made  they  there?  Nor  rati  these  hostile 
preparations,  and  actual  assailing  the  people,  be  ether  than  wiiat  the  Lord 
Alayor,  &c.,  in  their  peiitiou  to  [lie  king,  represent,  til.  lliii  fnrtiiying 
IVhitehall,  and  the  wounding  some  citiiensi  which  his  mmjeaty  thus  an- 
Bwerf,  that,  sa  lo  the  former,  hii  person  was  in  daneer  by  siith  a  diaordeily 
conflux  of  people  j  and  withal  urge)  tlieir  seditious  lai^aga,  even  al  hii 
(iBlacc-gale«  1  and  tor  the  other,  that  if  any  one  were  wnanded,  it  waa 
through  their  evil  misdemeanors.  And  theretbre,  to  make  it  no  more  than 
the  case  of  a  common  person;  every  man's  lioune  ia  hia  castle;  and  if  a 
confused  club-rabble  gather  about  it,eiim  kickli  el  friikh  et /lonibiU  toaili., 
■he  (jentleman  of  the  house  commands  his  seivants  to  beat  thetti  o^  and  iti 
ioioe  it  some  of  the  assailants  are  wouiidi^  i  nay,  put  it  tuitho',  killed' 
And  what  can  the  hw  make  of  ii?"  (p.  4(i, -lU.)— Ed.  " 
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IB  goo''  govemmenlf  they  happen  seldomest,*  and  rise  not 
withcui  cause,  if  they  prove  extreme  onil  |)pnjii;ioiis,  thej 
wnre  iievei'  counted  so  to  inonai'chv,t  hui  to  monarchical  tj 
ranny;  and  extremes  one  with  anotlier  are  at  most  antipathy. 
If  llien  ihe  king  so  exti-emely  atooii  in  fear  of  tumults,  the 
:nfi?rence  will  endanger  him  to  he  the  other  extreme.  Thu? 
far  the  ociaiBion  of  this  discourse  against  tumults:  now  to 
the  discourse  itself,  voluble  enough,  and  fu'l  of  sentence,  but 
that,  tor  the  most  part,  either  specious  rather  than  solid,  or 
to  his  cause  nothing  pertirjent. 

"  He  never  thought  anything  more  to  presage  the  mis- 
chiefs that  ensued,  than  those  tumults."  Then  was  his  fore- 
sight but  short,  and  much  mistaken.  Those  tumults  were 
hut  the  mild  effects  of  an  evil  nnd  injurious  rafpi ;  not  signs 
of  mischiefs  to  come,  but  seeking  relief  for  mie^'hiefs  past: 
those  signs  were  to  he  read  more  apparent  in  his  I'Bge  and 
purposed  revenge  of  those  free  ex  post  n  la  lions  and  clamours 
of  the  people  against  his  lawless  government.  "  Not  any- 
thing," saith  he,  "  portends  more  God's  displeasure  against 
a  nutiim,  than  when  he  suffers  llie  clamours  of  the  vulgar  to 
pass  all  bounds  of  law  and  reverence  lo  authority."  ft  por- 
tends rather  his  displeasure  against  a  tyrannous  king,  who^e 
proud  throne  he  intends  to  overturn  by  that  contemptible 
vulgar ;  the  sad  cries  and  oppiessions  of  whom  hia  loyalty 
regarded  not.  As  foj'  that  supjilicating  i)eople',  they  did  no 
hurt  either  lo  law  or  authority,  but  stood  tor  it  rather  in  the 
parliament  against  whom  iln'y  feared  woiild  violate  it. 

"That  they  invaded  the  horiour  and  freedom  of  the  two 
houses,"  is  his  own  otBcious  riceusiition,  not  seconded  by  the 
parliament,  who,  had  ilieyseen  cause,  were  themselves  Ixfsl  iible 

complain.     And  if  they  "shook  and  menaced"  any,  they 

*  SocraUB  used  to  ay  that  a  groom  vho,  beinfi  iniru*lcd  *ilh  B  Btud  nf 
aenlle  msnRgeBble  hones,  thould,  bji  tiiii^onincc  and  wunt  of  nkill,  tciiiIct 
Uieni  vinous  and  udtuIj,  Hould  Hell  deserve  all  Uie  kicks  Ik  mlghi  happen 
U>  pel  Trom  ihem.  So  among  mankind,  people  seldom  rebel  sKaiiisL  iho^e 
■rhn  promoie  their  happineu  ;  rtot  are  ihere  anj  persons  so  ijfiiuranl  as  not 
to  know  when  ihey  are  well  and  happilygoverned.  —  Kn. 

t-  Here,  as  everywhere   else,   JUllinn  disilnfiuinhea  corutrioManal  from 

loluie  moaarehj.     Towards  the  former,  ihounh  operily  preierring  a  com- 

monwealth,  he  expresses  no  hnsiiliir,  leRnrdinji;  it  u  one  of  those  lorms  ol 

jiuc  anil  lawful  noveminsnt  undrr  whieb,  if  well  udiuini-teied.  ■  natior 

may  be  fioucisbirii  ami  hi'pp] .— IJo. 
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irerc  mok  m  haa  more  relation  to  the  co  in  l1ian  to  the  com- 
B'.onwealrh  ;  enemit^,  not  patrons  uf  the  people.  But  if  theii 
jWlitioning  unarmed  were  an  invasion  ot*  both  houses,  whal 
(fas  his  enti-ance  into  the  house  of  conniions,  beBetiing  it  wirh 
armed  men?  In  what  condition  ihen  was  the  honour  and 
ti'eedom  of  that  house?  "They  foreboiv  not  rude  defiort- 
ments,  contemptuous  words  and  action  a.  to  himfeli' and  liia 
coml."  It  was  more  wonder,  having  iieard  what  ireacheruiia 
bostility  he  had  designed  against  ihif  ciiy  and  his  wholK 
kingdom,  that  they  foibnre  to  handle  him  as  gieople  in  their 
™ge  have  handled  tyrants  heretofore  lor  less  otiences. 

"  I'hey  were  not  a  short  ague,  but  a  fiei'ce  quotidian 
fever."  He  indeed  may  best  say  it,  who  most  felt  it ;  for 
the  Bhak.ing  was  within  him,  and  it  shuok  him,  by  his  own 
description,  "  wor^^e  than  a  storm,  worse  than  an  earth- 
quake;" Belshazzar's  palsy.  Had  not  worse  feai-s,  lerruis, 
and  envies  made  within  him  that  commotion,  how  cuuld  :t 
multitude  of  his  Eubjcctsi,  armed  with  no  other  weapon  than 
petitions,  have  shaken  all  his  jointa  with  such  a  terrible  ague .' 
Vet  that  the  parliament  should  entertain  the  least  fear  of  bud 
intentions  from  hira  or  his  party  he  endures  not ;  but  would 
pereiiade  us,  thai  "  men  scare  themselves  and  others  without 
cause: ''  for  he  thought  fear  would  be  to  them  a  kind  of  ar- 
mour, and  his  design  was,  if  it  were  possible,  to  dit^ai'm  all, 
especially  of  a  wise  fear  and  suspicion ;  for  tliat  he  knew 
would  find  weapons,  JH 

He  goes  on  therefore  with  vehemence,  to  repeat  the  niii^H 
cliiefs  done  by  these  tumults.     "They  first  petitioned,  ibtoiH 
protested;  dictate  next,  and  lastly  overawe  the  parliunicnli iB 
They  removed  obstructions,  they  paired  the  houses,  cast  out 
rotten  memliers."      If  theie  were  a  roan  of  iron,  such  as 
Talus,  by  our  ]ioet  Spenser  is  feigned  to  be,  the  page  of 
Jitstict^,  who  with  his  iron  flail  could  do  all  this,  and  expe- 
ditiously, without  those  deceitful  forms  and  circumstances  of 
law,  worse  than  ceremonies  in  religion;  I  say,  God  send  it 
done,  whether  by  one  Talus,  oi'  by  a  thousand. 

"  But  thoy  subdued  the  men  of  conscience  in  parliament, 
backed  and  abetted  all  seditious  and  schismaticat  propnsals 
against  government,  ecclesiastical  and  civil."  Now  we  may 
perceive  the  root  of  his  haired,  whence  It  springs.  It  waa 
not  the  king  s  grace,  or  princely  goodness,  but  this  i —  "-^^ 
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the  people,  that  drove  the  biahops  out  of  tbeir    nronies,  out 
of  tueir  cathedrals,  out  of  the  lords'  houHe,  out  of  their  copci 
and  Burplices,  and  all  those  papistical  innoTations,  threw 
down  the  liigh-commisBion  and  atar-chamber,  gave  us  a  ii ' 
ennial  parlianient,  and  what  we  most  desired ;  in  reven; 
whereof  he  now  so  bitterly  inveighs  againat  them  ;  these  a 
those  sediliouB  and  achisinutical  proposals  then  by  him  co 
descended  to  as  acts  of  grace,  now  of  another  name ;  whicli 
declai'es  him,  touching  matters  of  church  and  state,  to  tiB\ 
been  no  other  man  in  the  deepest  of  his  solitude,  than  he  was 
before  at  the  highest  of  his  sovereignty. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  these  tumults;  they  played 
the  hasty  "  midwives,  and  would  not  »iay  the  ripening,  but 
went  straifrht  lo  ripping  up,  and  fumlily  cut  out  abortive 
votes."  They  would  not  stay  perhaps  iIih  S|tanish  demur- 
ring, and  putting  off  such  wholeaome  acts  and  counsels,  as 
the  politic  cahinet  at  Wiiitehall  had  no  mind  to.  But  all 
this  is  complained  here  as  done  to  the  parliament,  and  yet 
we  heard  not  the  parliament  at  that  time  complain  of  ai 
violence  from  the  people,  but  from  him.  Wherefore  i 
trudes  he  to  plead  the  cause  of  parliament  against  the  people, 
while  the  parliament  was  jdeading  their  own  cause  a[:amst 
him  :  and  aaainst  him  were  forced  to  teek  refuge  of  ihe 
people?  It  is  plain  then,  that  those  confluxes  and  resorts 
interrupted  not  tlie  parliament,  nor  by  them  wei'e  thought  tu- 
multuous, but  by  hira  only  and  his  court  faction. 

"  But  what  good  man  had  not  ruthei'  want  anything  he 
most  desired  for  the  public  good,  than  altain  it  by  such  un- 
lawful and  irreligious  means?"  As  much  as  to  ear,  had 
not  rather  sit  still,  and  let  his  couDtry  be  tyrannized,  than 
that  the  people,  finding  no  other  remedy,  should  stand  up 
like  men,  and  demand  their  rights  and  liberties.  This  is  the 
uilificialist  piece  of  finesse  lo  persuade  men  into  slavery  that 
the  wit  of  court  could  have  invented.  But  hear  how  much 
better  the  moral  of  this  lesson  would  belit  the  teacher. 
What  good  man  bad  not  rather  want  a  boundless  and  arbi- 
trary power,  and  those  fine  flowers  of  the  crown,  called  pr^ 
rogutivcB,  than  for  them  to  use  force  and  perpetual  vexatitH) 
tuois  faithful  subjects,  nay,  to  wade  for  them  through  hluod 
and  civil  war?  So  that  this  and  the  whole  bundle  of  those 
followmg  sentences  may  be  applied  better  to  the  c 
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menl  of  his  own  violent  coiirseo,  tbnr 
turn  lilts. 

"  Who  were  the  pliief  demngogues  lo  send  for  those  tii- 
inults,  some  alive  uve  not  ignorant."  Settinij  ai^ide  [!ie 
aBrightment  of  this  gulilin  woiyI;  for  the  king,  hy  Ilia  leave, 
cannot  coin  Eneliah,  as  he  could  money,  to  be  lurrenl,  (and 
it  is  believed  this  wording  vcas  above  hia  known  style  and 
orthography,  and  accuses  the  whole  composure  to  he  cun- 
sciousof  some  other  author,*)  j'et  if  the  people  were  scni  for 
emboldened  and  dirdcted  hy  those  demagogues,  who,  saving 
hia  Greek,  were  good  patriots,  and  by  his  own  confessioa 
"  men  of  some  repute  for  parts  and  piety,"  it  helps  well  tt 
assure  us  there  -was  bolli  urgent  cause,  and  the  less  dangei 
of  their  coming. 

"  Complaints  were  made,  yet  no  redress  could  be  ohtainefl." 
The  parliament  also  complained  of  what  danger  they  sat  in 
fi'om  another  party,  and  deman<led  of  him  a  guard ;  but  it 
was  not  gi'anted,  What  marvel  then  if  it  cheered  them  to  see 
some  store  of  their  friends,  and  in  the  Roman,  not  the  pet- 
tifogging sense,  their  clients  so  near  about  them  !  a  defence 
due  by  nature  both  fiom  whom  it  wa?  offered,  and  to  whom, 
as  due  as  lo  their  parents ;  though  the  court  stormed  and 
fretted  to  see  such  honour  given  to  them,  who  were  then  best 
fathers  of  the  commonwealth.  And  botii  the  parliamenl 
and  people  complained,  and  demanded  justice  for  those  as- 
saults, if  not  mnrdei'a,  done  at  his  own  doors  by  that  crew  of 
rufflei-s;  but  he,  instead  of  doing  justice  on  them,  justified 
and  abetted  them  in  what  they  aid,  as  in  his  public  answer 
to  a  petition  from  the  city  may  be  read.  Neither  is  it 
slightly  lo  be  passed  over,  that  in  the  very  place  where 
blood  was  first  drawn  in  this  cause,  at  the  beginning  of  all 
that  followed,  there  was  his  own  blood  shed  by  the  eseeu 
tioner:  according  to  that  sentence  of  divine  justice,  "  In  the 

Iilaee  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs 
ick  thy  blood,  even  thine." 

From  hence  he  takes  occasion  to  excuse  that  improrideni 
and  fatal  error  of  bis  absenting  from  the  parliament.  "When 
he  found  that  no  declaration  of  the  bishops  could  take  place 
against  those  tumults."     Was  that  worth  his  considering 

'  Anotha  glsnca  Bt  the  lulhorship  o 
Diuked  ihat  Cbules  \it:  FirEl'B  sifle  was  i 
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(bat  fouii^Ii  BiiJ  setr-uii<l'<ii)S  tJcdHraiion  of  twelve  cipher 
Itidhops,'  wlio  »ere  iniiDKiiiHlely  appeacbed  of  treason  for 
that  auilacioiis  declaring  ?  The  bbbops  peradventure  were 
now  an(]  then  pulled  by  the  rochets,  ntid  deserved  another 
kind  of  ]>nlling;  but  Athot  amounted  this  to  "  the  fear  of  Ids 
own  ]iei'son  in  the  streeta?"  Did  be  not  the  very  next  dai 
nhiT  lii«  irruption  into  tbe  bouse  of  coniniona,  than  which 
iiuibing  bad  more  exasperated  the  people,  go  in  bis  coaeb 
un^arded  into  ihe  cily  ?  Did  he  receive  ibe  least  affront, 
much  less  violence,  in  any  of  the  streets,  hut  rather  humble 
demeanoui-B  and  supplications?  Hence  may  be  gathered, 
■  hat  however  in  liis  own  guiltiness  he  might  have  justlv 
Jeared,  yet  that  he  knew  ibe  people  so  full  of  awe  and  rever- 
ence to  his  person,  as  to  dai'o  coiumiL  himself  single  amo 
the  thickest  of  them,  at  a  lime  wlien  he  hud  most  provoked 

Besides,  in  Scutbtnd  they  had  handled  the  bishops  in 
more  robustious  manner:  Edtubuvgh  had  been  full  of  li 
limits;  two  armies  from  thence  had  entered  England  against 
was  not  fearful,  but  very  forward 
3  Edinburgh;  which  argues  first, 
terward  to  the  Scots  army,  that  to 
,  as  he  was  indeed,  a  stranger,  and 
Scots  only  a  native  king,  ia 


him  :  yet  afVer  all  this  he 
^|  take  so  long  a  journey  ti 
as  did  also  his  rendition  afi 
England  he  continued  still, 
full  of  diffidence;    to  the 


•  Cl»raidnn,  how  adverse  lotTei  to  the  pirllsmait,  cannot  fotl)e«r  con. 
derr.nina  [he  conduct  of  ihe  iweWe  hi-hops,  who.  he  aajs,  were  iirjted  for. 
wart  in  iheir  foolish  career  by  Archbishop  Willisms.  He  is  careful,  in- 
deed, 10  add  ihai,  by  ihe  eeniiing  of  lliese  tet'tJictorj  preUtei  10  Ihe  Tower, 
"  ihe  reverence  and  veneration  ihat  formetiy  had  hien  eniertaioed  for  par- 
eiied ;  ail  Ihe  while  gdmiiiina  "  the  IndinrcliiiH 
:  pride  and  pst^inn  of  that  archbishop,  in 
when  ihey  saw  uH  rocins  and  rules  of  jud^- 
1  tlie  pnwer  of  their  adversaries  in  greai, 
lied  In  iheir  oppression  :  thai  they  should, 
in  such  B  "lorm,  when  the  besl  pijoi  was  at  his  prayers,  and  the  card  uid 
campass  loGl,  withant  the  sdriw  of  one  mariner,  put  themselres  in  such  a 
cu«b boat,  and  tn  be  severed  from  ihe  good  sLIp^  gave  ihalscaiidal  and  offence 
tionateir  desired  to  preserve  their  funilion,  thai  they 


liamenH"  were  grea'  . 
at  those  bishops,  swaytd  by  t1 
itiplyinK  thai  lewerfj/  at  a  limi 
menl  impetuously  declined,  ai 


hulni 


■  regard  of  their  persona, 
n  tlie  whole  debate  in  tbe  housi 


only  one  gentleniao  who  spoke  m 
lieve  they  were  guilty  of  high-ire 
ihenifoie  desired  they  might  be  k 


confiilence,  thntigh  not  in  his  dealing  lowanl?  them, 
sliuu's  ue  next  beyond  doubting,  liint  all  this  his  fenr  of  ta* 
mults  vias  but  a  mere  coloui'  and  occasion  tnVen  of  his 
reHoIved  absence  fi-cm  the  parliament,  for  gome  end  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  gucEscd.  And  those  intitancei^,  wherein  viilour  is 
not  to  be  quesliimed  for  not  "  scuffling  viith  ihe  fee,  or  an 
undisciplined  rabble,"  are  but  subservient  to  cany  on  the 
solemn  jest  of  his  fearing  tumults;  if  they  discover  Dot 
vithal  the  true  reason  why  he  departed,  only  to  turn  his 
slashing  at  the  court-^ratc  lo  slaughtering  in  tlie  field  ;  hia  . 
disorderly  bickering  to  an  oi-dei'ly  invading  ;  which  was  no*  J 
thin^  el^  hut  a  moi'e  orderly  disorder.  I 

"  Some  EUEpecled  and  anirmed  that  he  meditated  a.  wae  fl 
when  he  went  first  from  Whitehall."     And  they  mere  not 
■he  worst  heads  that  did  so,  nor  did  any  of  his  former  aei« 
wewken  him  to  that,  aa  he  alleges  for  himself;  or  if  they  had, 
tliey  clear  him  only  for  the  time  of  passing  them,  not  for 
whatever  thoughts  iniglit  come  afier  into  his  mind.     Former 
actions  of  improvidence  or  f(.'ar,  not  with  him  unusual,  can- 
not absolve  him  of  all  afier  meditatiuns.     He  goes  on  piio- 
testing  his  ''  no  intention  to  have  lefl  Whitehall/'  had  tacno 
horrid  tumults  given  him  but  fair  quarter ;  as  if  he  himself, 
his  wife,  and  children  had  been  in  peril.    But  to  this  enough 
hath  been  answered.     "  Had  this  parliament,  as  it  waa  in  its 
fii'st  election,"  namely,  with  the  lord  and  baron  bishops, 
''sat  full  and  free,"  lie  doubts  not  but  all  had  gone  well. 
What  warrant  this  of  bis  to  us,  whose  not  doubting  waa  all 
good  men's  greatest  doubt  ?      "  He  was  resolved  to  hea 
reason,  and  to  consent  so  far  as  he  conld  comprehend." 
hopeful  resolution !    what  if  his  I'eason  were  found  by  c 
experience    to   comprehend    nothing   beyond   his   own   at  _ 
vantages ;  was  this  a  reason  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  com 
mon  good  of  three  nations  ?     Bui,"  saith  he,  "  as  swine  eii 
to  gai'deos,  en  arc  tumults  to  parliaments."     This  the  parlia>^ 
ment,  had  they  found  it  bo,  could  best  have  told  n^.     In  the  J 
meanwhile,  who  knouri  not  that  one  great  hog  may  do  a>  J 
much  mischief  in  a  garden  as  many  iitlFe  stvine'f  i 

"  He  was  sometimes  prune  to  think,  that  had  he  called 
this  last  parliament  to  any  other  place  in  England,  the  sad    [ 
consequencis  might  have  been  presented."     But  change  of 
air  changes  not  the  mind.     Was  rot  his  first  parliament  at 
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Oxford  dissolved  af)er  twn  subsidies  given  Iiim,  and  no 
justice  received  ?  Was  not  tii^  last  in  tlie  same  place,  where 
they  sat  with  as  much  freedom,  as  much  quiet  from  tumiilis, 
as  they  could  desire ;  a  parliament,  both  in  his  account  iind 
iheir  own,  consisting  of  all  his  friends,  tlial  fled  after  hini, 
and  jjuflered  for  him,  and  yet  hy  him  nicknamed  and  cashierpii 
for  a  "  mongrel  parliament,  that  veiled  his  queen  with  their 
base  and  mutinous  niotions,"  as  his  cahinei-letter  Cells  us? 
Whereby  the  world  may  see  plainly,  that  no  shifting  of 
place,  no  sifting  of  members  to  his  own  mind,  no  number, 
no  paucity,  no  freedom  from  tumults,  could  ever  bring  his 
arbitrary  wilfulness,  and  tyrannical  designs,  to  brook  the 
least  shape  or  similitude,  the  least  counterfeit  of  a  parlia-. 
meiit.  Finally,  instead  of  praying  for  his  people  as  a  good 
king  should  do,  he  prays  to  be  delivered  from  them,  as 
"  fiKim  wild  beasts,  inundations,  and  raging  seas,  that  bad 
iiverbome  all  loyalty,  modesty,  laws,  justice,  and  religion." 
God  save  the  people  from  such  h  '  ' 


CHAPTER  V. 

Upon   the   Bill  for   Triennial   Parliaments,   and  for 

settling  this,  ^c. 
The  bill  for  a  triennial  parliament  was  but  the  third  part 
of  one  good  step  toward  that  which  in  times  past  waa  our 
annual  right.  The  other  bill  for  settling  this  parliament  was 
new  indeed,  but  at  that  time  very  necessary ;  and,  in  the 
king's  own  words,  no  more  than  what  the  world  "  was  fully 
confirmed  he  might  in  justice,  reason,  honour,  and  conscience 
grant  ihem ;"  for  lo  that  end  he  affirms  to  have  done  it. 

But  whereas  he  attributes  the  passing  of  them  lo  his  own 
act  of  grace  and  willingness,  (as  his  maimer  is  to  make  vip- 
Ines  of  his  necessities,)  and  giying  to  himself  all  the  praise, 
heaps  ingiutitude  upon  the  parliament,  a  Uttle  memory  will 
■et  the  clean  contrary  before  us  ;  that  for  those  beneficial  acta 
we  owe  what  we  owe  to  the  parliament,  but  to  his  granting 
ihem  neither  praise  nor  thanks.  The  first  hill  granted  much 
less  than  two  former  statutes  yet  in  force  by  Edward  the 
Third;  that  a  parliament  should  be  called  every  year,  or 
oftener,  if  need  were ;  nay,  from  a  far  ancienter  law-book. 
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caliod  tiiB  "  Mirror,"  it  is  affirmed  in  a  laie  ti-eatiac  callcj 
"  Highla  of  ilia  K.ingilom;"*  Hint  pariiaraentB  oy  uur  old 
laws  ouglit  twice  a  year  Co  be  at  London.  From  twice  li 
one  yeai'  to  once  in  three  yeara,  it  raay  be  soon  cast  up  how 
great  a  loss  we  fell  into  of  our  ancient  liberty  by  that  act, 
which  in  the  ignorant  and  slavish  minds  we  tben  were,  was 
thought  a  great  pnrchase. 

Wisest  men  perhaps  were  contented  (for  the  present,  U 
least)  by  this  act  to  have  recovered  parliaments,  which  were 
then  upon  the  brink  of  danger  to  be  lor  ever  lost.  And  thid 
is  that  which  tlie  Icing  preaches  here  for  a  special  token  of 
his  pi-incely  favour,  to  liave  abridged  and  overreached  tlie 
people  live  parts  in  six  what  their  due  was,  both  by  ancient 
statute  and  originally.  And  thus  the  taking  from  us  all  but 
a  triennial  remnant  of  that  English  freedom  which  our  futliem 
left  us  doable,  in  a  fair  annuity  enrolled,  is  set  out,  and  sole' 
to  us  here  for  the  gi-acious  and  over-liberal  giving  of  a  nen 
enfranchisement.  How  little,  may  we  think,  did  he  ever 
give  us,  who  in  the  bill  of  his  pretended  givings  wrilea 
down  imprimis  that  benefit  or  privilege  once  iu  tliree  years 
given  us,  wluoh  by  so  giving  he  more  than  twice  eveiy  year 
illegally  took  Irom  us :  such  givers  as  give  single  to  take 
away  sixfold,  be  to  our  enemies  I  for  certainly  this  common- 
wealth,  if  the  statutes  of  our  ancestors  be  worth  aught, 
would  have  found  it  hard  and  hazardous  to  thrive  aader  the 
damage  of  such  a  giiilei'ul  liberality. 

The  other  act  was  so  necessary,  that  nothing  in  the  power 
of  man  more  seemed  to  be  the  stay  and  support  of  all  things 
from  tbat  steep  I'uin  to  which  he  bad  nigh  brought  them, 
than  that  act  obtained.  He  had  by  his  ill-stewardship,  and, 
to  say  no  worse,  the  needless  raising  of  two  armies,  intended 
lor  a  civil  war,  bewared  both  himself  and  tbe  public  ;  and 
besides  had  left  us  upon  the  score  of  his  needy  enemies  ibr 
what  it  cost  them  in  their  own  defence  against  liim.  To  dis- 
engage him  and  the  kingdom  great  sums  were  to  be  bor- 
rowed, whicli  would  never  have  been  lent,  nor  conid  ever  he 
repaid,  had  the  king  chanced  to  dissolve  this  parliament  as 
heretofore.  The  errors  also  of  his  government  had  brought 
the  kingdom  to  such  extremes,  as  were  incapable  of  all  iS' 

■  Written  b;  Sii  Ralph  Sadlrir,  i  small  thin  quuto,  full  of  levnm^    _ 
lini  ill  ■maB»l.— £tt. 
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eoveiy  without  the  absolute  continuance  of  a  parliamGiic,  I 
had  been  else  in  vain  to  go  about  the  settling  of  eo  great 
distempers,  if  he,  who  first  cuused  the  malady,  might,  when 
ho  pleased,  reject  llio  remedy.  Notwithstanding  all  which, 
ihat  he  granted  both  tiiese  acls  unwillingly,  and  as  a  mere  pas- 
live  instrument,  was  then  visible  even  to  most  of  those  men 
who  now  will  see  nothing. 

At  passing  of  the  former  act  he  himself  concealed  not  lii^ 
unwillingness  j  and  teslitying  a  general  dislike  of  their  ac- 
lione,  wliich  they  tlien  pittceedcd  in  with  great  approliation 
of  the  wluile  kingdom,  ho  told  i.hem  with  a  maslej'ly  brow, 
thiit  "  l)v  this  act  he  hud  oliliged  them  above  what  they  ha<i 
desefved,"  and  gave  a  piece  of  justice  to  the  commonweallli 
liix  times  short  of  his  pi-edecessors,  as  if  he  had  been  giving 
some  lioon  or  hegged  office  to  a  ton  of  his  deserili-ss  gi'ooms. 

That  he  passed  the  latter  aet.  against  his  will,  nii  man  in 
reason  can  hold  it  questionable.  For  if  the  Febrnary  before 
he  made  so  daiiity,  and  were  so  loath  to  bestow  a  parliamenc 
once  in  three  years  upon  the  nation,  because  tbis  had  eo  op- 
posed bis  courses,  was.it  likely  that  the  May  following  li^ 
should  bestow  willingly  on  tlus  parliament  en  indissolulilc 
sitting,  when  tliey  had  offended  him  niuc^  more  by  cutting 
short  and  Impeaahing  of  high-treason  his  chief  favouHtes? 
It  Mas  bis  fear  then,  not  his  favour,  which  drew  from  him 
that  act,  lest  the  parliament,  incensed  by  his  conspiracies 
against  them,  about  the  same  time  discovered,  should  with 
the  people  have  resented  too  heinously  those  his  doings,  if  to 
the  suspicion  of  their  danger  from  him  he  had  also  addeil 
!he  denial  of  this  only  means  to  secure  themselves. 

From  these  acts  therefore  in  which  ho  glories,  and  where- 
with so  oft  he  upbraids  the  parliament,  he  cannot  jusllv 
expect  to  reap  aught  but  dishonour  and  dispraise;  as 
lieing  both  unwillingTy  granted,  and  one  granting  nmch  less 
tJian  was  before  allowed  by  statute,  the  other  being  a 
testimony  of  bis  violent  and  lawless  custom,  not  only  to 
bi'eak  privileges,  but  whole  parliaments;  from  which  enor- 
mily  they  were  construined  to  bind  him  first  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors ;  ni'Ver  any  before  him  having  given  like  causes  of 
di^lruMt  and  jealousy  to  bis  people.  As  lor  this  pnrliamcnt, 
liow  far  he  "as  tium  bei  ig  advised  by  them  ae  he  ougJit,  lol 
tuj  o"n  words  expjess. 

VOL     I,  ^    li 
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them  with  "  undoing  what  they  found  welt  done :" 
and  yet  knowe  tbey  undid  nothing  in  ihe  church,  hut  lord  bi- 
shops,  liturgies,  oeremonieB,  high-commiMion,  judged  worthy 
by  all  tnie  protestanta  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  church.  They 
undid  nothing  in  the  state  but  irr^^lar  and  grinding  eoiirta, 
the  main  grievances  to  be  removed,-  and  it  these  were  the 
ihings  which  in  hia  opinion  they  found  well  done,  we  may 
egnin  from  beuce  be  informed  with  what  unwillingness  he 
removed  them ;  and  that  those  gracious  acts,  whereof  so 
frenuenlly  he  makes  mention,  may  be  Englished  more  pro- 
perly acts  of  fear  and  dissimulation  against  his  mind  and 
conscience. 

The  bill  preventing  dissolution  of  this  parliament  he  calls 
"  an  unpuraileled  act,  out  of  the  extreme  confidence  that  his 
subjects  would  not  make  ill  use  of  it."  But  was  it  not  a 
greater  confidence  of  the  people,  to  put  into  one  man's  hand 
go  gi'eat  a  power,  till  he  abused  it,  as  to  summon  and  din- 
solve  parliaments?  He  would  be  thanked  for  trasting  them, 
und  ought  to  thank  tliem  :^ther  for  trusting  him  :  the  trust 
issuing  fii'st  frnm  them,  not  from  him. 

And  that  it  was  a  mere  trust,  and  not  his  prerogative,  to 
call  and  disHolve  parliaments  at  his  pleasure;  and  that  par- 
liamenla  were  not  to  be  dissolved,  till  all  petitions  were  beard, 
ill  gi'ievances  redressed,  is  not  only  the  assertion  of  this  par- 
liament, but  of  our  ancient  law-books,  which  aver  it  to  be  ar 
unwritten  law  of  common  right,  so  engraven  in  the  hearts 
of  our  ancestors,  and  by  them  eo  coostanlly  enjoyed  and 
claiined,  as  that  it  needed'  not  enroUiog.  And  if  the  Scots  in 
their  declaration  could  charge  the  king  with  breach  of  their 
laws  fur  breaking  up  that  jtarliament  without  their  consent, 
while  matters  of  greatest  moment  were  depending;  it  were 
unreasonable  to  ima<rine,  that  the  wisdom  of  England  should 
be  so  wanting  to  itself  through  all  ages,  as  not  to  provide  by 
some  known  law,  written  or  unwritten,  against  the  not  call- 
ing, or  the  arbitrary  dissolving,  of  parliumentB;  or  that  tbey 
who  ordained  their  summoning  twice  a  year,  or  as  oft  as  need 
required,  did  not  tacitly  enact  also,  that  as  necessity  of  affairs 
called  them,  bo  the  same  necessity  should  keep  thera  undis- 
solved, till  that  were  fully  satisfied. 

and  all  the  fruit  and 


benedl 


ir  that,  parlia 
i  receive  bv  having  tbei 
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abusion.  It  npncars  then,  tliat  if  this  bill  of  not  diasolvin>r 
were  an  unparalleled  aut,  it  waa  a  known  and  comnioa  right, 
whiuh  our  ancestors  under  other  kings  enjoyed  as  firmly  as 
if  it  had  been  g;raven  in  marble  ;  and  tbat  the  infi-ingemeut 
of  this  king  first  brought  it  into  a  written  act :  who  now 
hoasis  thHt  as  a  great  favour  done  us,  vhich  his  own  lesis 
fidelity  than  was  in  former  kings  conatrained  us  only  of  aii 
old  undoubted  right  to  make  a  new  written  aut.  But  wbai 
needed  writtitn  aots,  whenas  anciently  it  was  esteemed  part 
of  his  crown  oatli,  not  Co  dissolve  parliaments  till  all  griev- 
ances were  considered  ?  whereupon  the  old  "  Modi  of  Pai^ 
liarnent"  calls  it  flat  perjury,  if  he  dissolve  thera  before :  as  I 
find  cited  in  a  book  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  to  which  and  other  law  tractates  I  refer  the  more 
lawyerly  mooting  of  this  point,  which  is  neither  my  element, 
nor  my  proper  work  here  ;  since  ihe  book  which  I  have 
to  answer,  prptends  reason,  not  authorities  and  quotations: 
and  I  hold  reason  to  be  the  best  arbitrator,  and  the  law  of 
law  itself. 

It  is  true,  that  "  good  subjects  think  k  not  ju-^t,  that  the 
king's  condition  should  be  worse  by  bettering  theirs."  But 
then  the  king  must  not  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the  people 
in  judging  what  is  better  and  what  worse ;  which  might  have 
been  ^reed,  had  he  known  (for  his  own  words  condemn  him) 
"as  well  with  moderation  to  use,  as  with  eanieatnesa  to 
desire  his  own  advantages."  '  "  A.  continual  parliament,  he 
thought,  would  keep  the  commonwealth  in  tune."  Judge, 
commonwealth!  what  proofs  he  gave,  that  this  boasted  pro- 
fession was  ever  in  his  thought.  "  Some,"  saith  he,  "  gave 
oat,  dial  I  repented  me  of  that  settling  act."  His  own  actions 
gave  it  out  beyond  all  supposition  ;  for  doubtless  it  repented 
Him  to  have  established  that  by  luw,  which  he  went  about  so 
ioon  after  to  abrogate  by  the  swoi-d. 

He  calls  those  acts,  which  he  confesses  "  tended  to  their 
good,  not  more  princely  than  friendly  contributions."  As  if 
to  do  his  duty  were  of  courtesy,  and  the  dischai^  of  hia 
triist  a  parcel  of  his  liberality ;  so  nigh  lost  in  bis  esteem  was 
the  birthright  of  our  libertits,  that  to  give  them  back  again 
upon  demand,  stood  ut  the  mercy  of  his  contribution.  "  He 
doubts  not  but  the  affections  of  his  people  will  compensate 
his  sufferings  for  those  acts  of  confidence : "  and  im^iiWR  W* 
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itutTeringB  to  a  contrary  cause.  Not  hts  confideuce,  but  hig 
'J!strugt,was  tlia(which  brought  him  to  those  sufTerings,  from 
■he  time  that  he  forsook  his  parliament;  and  trusted  them 
never  tlie  sooner  for  what  he  tells  "  of  their  piety  and  reli- 
tjioiia  strictness,"  but  rather  hated  them  as  puritans,  whom 
lie  always  sought  to  extirpate. 

He  would  have  it  believed,  that  "  to  bind  bis  hands  bj 
these  acts,  argued  a  very  short  foreucht  of  things,  and  el 
trcme  latniiy  of  mind  in  him,"  if  be  had  meant  a  war.  1 
»ve  should  conclude  bo,  that  were  not  the  only  argumart ; 
neither  did  it  at^ue  that  be  meant  peace;  knowing  that  what 
hegmiited  foi'  the  present  otU  of  fear,  he  might  as  soon  repeal 
by  force,  watching  his  time ;  and  deprive  them  the  fruit  of  those 
act'',  if  his  own  designs,  wherein  he  pat  his  Irust,  took  effect. 

Vet  be  complains,  "  that  the  tumult:;  threatened  to  abu^e 
all  acts  of  grace,  and  turn  thera  into  wanlonness,"  I  would 
they  had  turned  bis  wantonness  into  the  grace  of  not  abusing 
scripture.  Was  this  becoming  such  a  saint  as  they  would 
'  make  him,  to  adulterate  those  sacred  words  from  the  grace 
of  God  to  the  acts  of  his  own  grace?  Hei'od  was  eaten  up 
of  worms  for  suffering  othera  to  compare  bis  voice  to  the 
voice  of  God;  but  the  bori'owcr  of  ibis  phrase  gives  mucli 
more  cause  of  jealousy,  that  he  likened  bis  ou'n  acta  of  grace 
to  the  acts  of  God's  grace. 

From  profaneness  bescarcecomcs  off  with  perfect  sense.  "I 
was  not  then  in  a  capacity  to  make  war,"  therefore,  "  I 
tended  not."  "  I  was  not  in  aoapacity,"  therefore  "I  coald 
hare  given  my  enemies  greater  advantage,  than  by  so  no? 
piincely  ineonaiancy  to  have  scattered  them  by  arms,  nhoin 
hut  lately  I  bad  settled  by  parliament."  What  place  could 
tlici'G  be  for  his  inconstancy  in  that  thing  whereto  he  was  in 
no  capacity  ?  Otherwise  his  inconstancy  was  not  so  un- 
wonted, or  so  nice,  but  that  it  would  have  easily  found  pre- 
tences to  scatter  those  in  revenge,  whiini  he  settled  in  fear. 

''It  had  been  a  course  tiill  of  sin,  as  well  as  of  hazard  and 
Jii-honour."  Tioie;  but  if  those  considerations  withheld  him 
not  fi'oni  other  actions  of  like  nature,  how  can  we  believe 
they  were  of  strength  sufficient  to  withhold  him  from  thiB-* 
And  that  they  withheld  him  not,  the  event  soon  laught  us. 
"  His  letting  some  men  go  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,, 
B  lemp'aiion  to  them  to  cast  him  down  headlong." 
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thii  "iiniile  we  have  liimself  compared  to  Christ,  the  pat'lia- 
nient  to  the  devil,  and  hia  giving  them  that  act  of  r^ettlinif, 
Ki  his  letting  tiiem  go  up  to  ihfi  "  pinnacle  of  the  teuipU'." 
A  loitering  and  giddy  act  rather  than  a  seilling.  This  whs 
goodiv  use  made  of  scripture  in  his  solitudea  ;  but  it  was  no 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  it  was  a  pinnacle  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
palace,  from  whence  he  and  monarchy  fell  headlong  together. 
He  would  have  others  see  that  "all  the  kingdoms  of  tlie 
world  are  not  worth  gaining  by  ways  of  sin  which  hazaid 
tbe  Boul ;"  and  hath  himself  left  nothing  unhaaarded  to  keep. 
three.  He  concludes  with  eeiitences,  that,  rightly  scanned, 
make  not  so  much  for  him  as  against  him,  and  confesses, 
that  "  the  act  of  settling  was  no  sin  of  his  will ;  "  and  we 
eaaily  believe  him,  for  it  hath  been  clearly  proved  a  sin  of 
his  unwillingness.  With  his  orisons  I  meddle  nnt,  for  he 
appeals  to  a  high  audit.  This  yet  may  be  noted,  that  at  his 
prayers  he  had  before  htm  the  sad  presage  of  his  ill  succ< 
"as  of  a  dark  and  dangerous  storm,  which  never  ailmitted 
his  return  to  the  port  from  whence  he  set  ouc"  Yet  his 
prayer-book  no  sooner  shut,  but  other  hopes  Hattered  him  ; 
and  their  Haltering  was  his  destruction. 


CHAPTER  Vr. 
Upon  his  Retirement  from  Westmintter. 
Thb  simile  wherewith  he  begins  I  was  about  to  have  found 
&ult  with,  as  in  a  garb  somewhat  move  poetical  than  for  a 
statist:  but  meeting  with  many  strains  of  like  dress  in  other 
of  his  essays,  and  hearing  liim  reported  a  more  diligent 
reader  of  poets  than  of  politicians,  I  began  to  tliink  that  the 
whole  book  might  perhaps  be  intend^  a  piece  of  poeti'y. 
The  words  are  good,  the  ticlion  smooth  and  cleanly ;  there 
wanted  only  rhyme,  and  that,  they  say,  is  bestowed  upon  it 
lately.*     But  to  the  argument. 

•  Thii.  probublj,  ii  ■  mere  joke ;  but  preflxrf  lo  Ihe  Eikon  Bnailike, 
■BfiEdBcopy  ofvereei,  which,  if  really  wrii  len  bjr  Charles  I.,  prove  thai  he 
profiled  haLlitlle  by  the  aludy  of  ShskBpeare ;  fur,  in  spire  of  >  fevpneiical 
eiprenicnis,  thii  triplet  ballBil  a  upon  the  whole  lay  ud  atuff,  Iiike  the 
rani  of  the  book,  it  Bnncka  more  of  [he  crosier  than  the  sceptre.  It  ii  at- 
tilled,  "  Majeity  in  MtBery ;  or,  An  Imploralion  lo  the  King  of  Kings." 
tPriUen  b^  bin  laie  majaiy  King  Chulfv  I.,  of  hlemcd  memory,  during  hit 
OpIiTltTal  Cuisbrookr  fjude,  AnooDom.  1043. 
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*"  "I  flayed  at  Whitehall,  till  I  was  driven  sway  by  sham« 
more  than  fear."  I  reiraet  not  what  1  thovight  of  the  fic- 
tion, yet  here,  1  must  confess  it  lies  too  open.  In  hia  ntL-a- 
■ages  and  d eel aral ions,  nay,  in  the  whole  chapter  next  l>ut 
one  before  tliiii,  he  affirms,  that  "  the  dauger  wherein  his 
wife,  his  chililren,  and  liie  own  person"  vcre  by  those  lu- 
niiilts,  was  the  main  cause  that  di-ove  him  fj'om  Whitehall, 
and  appeals  lo  God  as  witness :  be  al&rms  here  that 
"  shame  moiv  than  fear."  And  Sigby,  who  knew  his 
IIS  well  as  any,  tells  his  new-listed  giiai-d,  "  that  the  prii 
cause  of  his  majesty's  going  thence  was  lo  save  them  fr 
being  trod  in  the  dirt,"  From  wlience  we  may  discern  w 
false  and  frivolous  excuses  are  avowed  for  truth,  either 
those  declarations,  or  in  this  penitential  book 

Oar  forefathers  were  of  that  courage  and  severity  of  zeal 
to  justice  and  their  native  liberty,  against  the  proud  contempt 
and  misrule  of  their  kings,  that  when  Richard  the  Second 
departed  but  from  a  eonimiriee  of  lords,  who  sat  preparing 
mattei-  for  the  parliament  not  yet  assembled,  lo  the  removal 
nf  his  evil  counsellors,  they  first  vanquished  and  put  lo  flight 
Robert  de  Vere,  his  chief  favourite;  and  then,  coming  np  to 
London  with  a  huge  army,  required  the  king,  then  with- 
drawn for  fear,  but  no  further  off  than  ihe  Tower,  to  come  to 
Westminster.  Which  he  refusing,  they  told  him  flatly,  that 
unless  he  came  they  would  choose  another.  So  high  a^ 
crime  it  was  accouni«d  then  for  kings  to  absent  thems^' 
not  fh>m  a  parliament,  which  none  ever  durst,  but  from  aa] 
meeting  of  his  peers  and  CDunsellors,  which  did  but  lend  tO 
wards  a  parliament.  Much  less  would  they  have  sufferedT^ 
ihat  a  king)  for  such  trivial  and  various  pretences,  one  whil« 
for  fear  oi  tumults,  another  while  "  for  sname  to  see  them," 
should  leave  his  r^al  station,  and  the  whole  kingdom  bleed- 
ing to  death  of  those  wounds,  which  his  own  unskilful  and 
perverse  government  had  inflicted. 

Shame  then  it  was  that  drove  him  fi'om  the  parliament, 
but  the  shame  of  what?  Was  it  the  shame  of  hit  manifold 
eiTors  and  misdeeds,  and  to  see  how  weakly  lie  had  playe4 
(lie  king?  No;  "  but  to  see  the  barbarous  rudeness  oft' 
tumults  to  demand  anything."  We  have  started  here 
tlicr,  and  I  believe  the  tru&^t  cause  of  his  deserting  the  _ 
liuuienl.      The  worst  and   strangest  of  that  "  Anything 
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vhich  the  people  then  ilcmandod,  was  hut  the  unluruing  o> 
bishops,  and  expelling  them  tlie  houiie,  uiid  liic  reilucifig 
of  chureh-discipline  to  a  conforniity  wiiii  other  protesiant 
church ea ;  this  was  the  bai-barism  of  tliose  tiimultB:  and 
that  he  might  avoid  the  granting  of  thotie  honest  end  pious 
demands,  as  well  demanded  by  the  parliament  as  the  people, 
for  this  very  cause  moi-e  than  for  fear,  by  his  own  confession 
here,  he  left  the  cilj;  and  in  a  most  tempestiions  season 
forsook  the  helm  and  fileei-age  of  the  commonwealth.  This 
was  that  terrib|e  "  Anything,"  fram  which  his  conscience 
and  his  reason  chose  to  run,  rather  than  not  deny.  To  be 
importuned  the  removing  of  evil  counselloni,  and  olhei 
giievances  in  church  and  state,  was  to  him  "  an  intolerable 
oppression."  If  the  people's  demanding  were  so  burden- 
some to  him,  what  was  his  denial  and  delay  of  justice  to 
them? 

Bat  as  the  demands  of  his  people  were  to  him  a  burden 
and  oppression,  so  was  the  advice  of  his  parliament  esteemed 
a  bondage  ;  "  Whose  agreeing  votes,"  as  he  affirms,  "  were 
not  by  any  law  or  reason  conclusive  to  his  judgment,"  For 
the  law,  it  ordains  a  parliament  to  advise  him  in  his  great 
affiiirs ;  but  if  it  ordain  also,  that  the  single  judgment  of  ■ 
king  shall  out-balance  all  the  wisdom  of  his  (larliament,  it 
ordains  that  which  frustrates  the  end  of  its  own  ordaining. 
For  where  the  king's  judgment  may  dissent,  to  the  destruc- 
tion, as  it  may  happen,  both  of  himself  and  the  kingdom, 
their  advice,  and  no  further,  is  a  most  insufficient  and  Irus- 
ins  to  be  provided  by  law  in  cases  of  so  high 
And  where  the  main  and  principal  law  of  com- 
mon preservation  against  tyranny  is  leA  so  fruitless  and  infirm, 
there  it  must  needs  follow,  that  all  lesser  laws  are  to  their 
several  ends  and  purposes  much  more  weak  and  inefTcctual. 
For  that  natitm  would  deserve  to  be  renowned  and  chroniclea 
for  fully  and  stupidity,  that  sliould  by  law  provide  force 
Bgninst  private  and  petty  wrongs,  advice  only  against  ty- 
ranny and  public  ruin. 

It  being  therefore  most  unlike  a  law,  to  ordain  a  remedv 
so  blender  and  unlawlike,  to  be  the  utmost  meana  of  all 
public  safety  or  prevention,  as  advice  i^*,  which  may  at  any 
lime  be  rejected  by  the  sole  judgment  of  one  man,  the  king, 
ftnd  so  unlike  the  law  of  England,  which  lawyw*  ft»i  S*  "S* 
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■  ijiiiiitcpsence  of  reason  and  mature  wisdom 
H  elude,  ihat  llie  king's  negative  voice  was  never  any  law,  bi 

■  Bu  absurd  and  rcasonleHS  cu'tom,  begotten  and  grown  np 
I  either  from  the  flattery  of  basest  times,  or  the  usurpation  of 
H  iminodernte  princes.  Thus  much  to  the  law  of  It,  by  a 
I  better  evidence  than  rolls  and  records — reason.  But  is  it 
I  possible  he  should  pretend  also  to  reason,  that  the  iudument 
B  of  one  men,  not  as  a  wise  or  good  man,  but  ui  a  king,  and 

■  ofttimes  a  wilful,  proud,  and  wicked  king,  should  outweigh 
W  the  prudence  and  all  the  virtue  of  an  elected  parliament  ? 
r  What  an  abusive  thing  were  it  then  to  summon  parliaraento, 
f  that  by  the  major  part  of  Toicea  greatest  matters  may  be 

there  debated  and  resolved,  wheitas  one  single  voice  after 
that  shall  dash  all  their  resolutions  7 

Hh  attempts  to  give  a  reason  why  it  should :  "I 
the  whole  parliaments  represent  not  him  in  any  kind.' 
mark  how  little  he  advatjces  ;  for  if  the  parliament  re_ 
the  whole  kingdom,  as  is  sure  enough  they  do,  then  doth  the 
king  I'epresent  only  himself;  and  if  a  king  without  his  king- 
dom he  in  a  civil  sense  nothing,  ihen  without  or  againat  tlie 
representative  of  his  whole  kingdom,  he  himself  repreeents 
nothing;  and  by  consequence  mk  judgment  and  his  negative 
is  as  good  as  nothing.  And  though  we  should  allow  him  lo 
be  something,  yet  not  equal  or  compai'able  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  so  neither  to  them  who  represent  it ;  much 
less  that  one  syllable  of  his  breath  put  into  the  scales  shouM 
be  more  ponderous  than  the  joint  voice  and  efficacy  of  a 
whole  parliament,  assembled  by  election,  and  endued  with 
the  pleiiipoLence  of  a  fi'ee  nation,  to  make  laws,  not  to  be 
denied  laws;  and  with  no  more  but  "no!"  a  sleeveless 
I'eason,  in  the  mo»t  pressing  times  of  dangei'  and  disturbance 
to  be  sent  home  frustrate  and  remediless. 

Yet  here  he  maintains,  "  lo  be  no  further  bound  to  agree 
with  the  votes  of  both  houses,  than  he  sees  them  to  agree 
with  the  will  of  God,  with  his  ju«t  rights  as  a  king,  and  the 
general  good  of  his  people."  As  lo  the  freedom  of  his  i^ree- 
mg  or  not  agreeing,  limited  with  due  bounds,  no  man  repre- 
hends it ;  this  is  the  question  here,  or  the  miracle  ralhei', 
why  his  only  not  agreeing  should  lay  a  negative  bar  and  in- 
hiliition  upon  that  which  is  agreed  to  by  a  whole  parlia 
though  Dever  so  conducmg  to  the  public  good  or  safety  T 
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know  tbe  will  of  God  better  ihan  Ilia  whole  kingdom,  it  Lence 
■hoalil  he  have  it?  Certainly  his  court- breeding  and  his 
perpetual  convuraation  with  flatterers*  wiw  but  aiiad  Bchoiil. 
To  judge  of  his  own  rights  uould  nol  belonj;  to  him,  who  hfid 
no  nght  by  law  in  any  court  to  judcre  of  io  much  as  felony  or 
treason,  being  held  a  party  in  both  these  caees,  m 
this;  and  his  rights  ho weTer  should  give  place  to  the  general 
good,  for  which  end  all  his  rii^htB  were  given  him. 

Lastly,  to  b appose  a  clearer  insight  and  discerning  of  the 
general  good,  allotted  to  his  own  singular  judgment,  than  to 
the  parliament  and  all  the  people,  and  from  that  self-opinion 
of  discerning,  to  deny  them  that  good  which  they,  being  all 
freemen,  seek  earnestly  and  call  tor,  is  an  arropiance,  and  in- 
iquity beyond  imagination  rude  and  unreasoi'i<blei  they  un- 
doubtedly having  most  authority  to  judge  of  the  publie  good, 
who  for  that  purpose  are  chosen  out  and  sent  by  the  people 

■  To  declaim  sKBin't  the  vic«  of  courtien.  when  those  brought  up 
among  ibera,  and  who  share  their  failiogii,  describe  and  cundeniD  iii«m  u 
ibe  wor^t  of  mankind,  were  a  pure  waste  of  indication,  whicb  should  be 
raerved  for  ttioMe  on  whom  contempt  cannot  faU.  The  iOnB  of  Clarendon, 
who  touched  u  gingerly  as  theii  father  on  the  faultb  of  priucea,  and  cTCti 
la  treating  of  caurtiera  teemed  lo  fear  the  consequeacea  of  pUiu^jpeaking, 
dwell,  neTcrthetegj,  in  genetal  terms,  upon  the  base  Battery  and  compli- 
ance by  which  monarchs  are  too  commonly  eurraunded.  "  Suiulere  prin- 
ripi  juorf  nporlail,  niogni  laborUt  aanttallo  er/^  piiiicipcmqaeinciinque  line 
affeetn  peragilar,  wu  a  uyitig  of  Tacittu,  and  one  of  those  that  is  per- 
pelually  verilied.  for  we  see.  In  all  time>,  how  compliance  and  flstterj 
gets  ine  liettei  of  hone)<l)'  and  plain-dealitig.  All  men  indeed  lave  beiE 
tivme  that  dispute  itat  with  them  ;  a  mUfoitune,  whils:  it  is  among  private 
p«rton<,  ttiat  is  Dot  so  much  (akea  notice  of;  bat  it  becamea  'twarkablt 
and  gravt  a  ptihiie  calamU;/,  when  Ihii  Hncomrtu  uliMequiouinea  ii  practited 
lawardi  greal  ptinett,  vAu  artaj't  lo  mitlakt  it, lor  duly,  and  lo  prefer  it  be- 
fore inch  advkt  at  ii  TBilly  gv.ini  /iw  Iheir  urvict."  (P-eJoce  to  Cltrendoui 
HUtory,  i.p.U.)  Here  the  reader  Bill  perceive  thal"iriia/  priacei" 
does  not  mean  princes  with  great  qualities,  but  who  happen  lo  goTeni 
/treat  nafiinJi ;  far,  were  they  iiuly  great,  (lie  pitiful  creatutei  that  bun 
about  a  court  wnuld  never,  by  their  "uncomely  obsequiousneBs,"  be  able 
lo  impose  upon  their  intellecLs.  In  the  above  passage  the  court  glanced  bi 
ii  that  of  Charles  I,,  of  which  Warburion  najs— "  Every  now  and  then  a 
■tory  comei  out  which  sbowi  the  court  to  have  been  exceplingly  tyrannical, 
and  abates  all  our  wonder  at  the  rage  and  malice  of  those  that  had  been 
opprerud  hi/  iL  It  is  a  moot  point  which  did  the  king  mott  mischief,  hji 
court  setvanis,  whom  he  unreasonably  indulged,  or  his  country  sutijeciA 
whom  be  as  unreasonably  oppressed.  Gratitude  had  not  the  same  influi 
on  the  affections  of  his  servants,  which  Ihirsi  of  revenge  had  on  those  i 
had  been  oppiessed  by  tbeir  master." — £d. 
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And  if  it  may  be  in  iiim  to  see  ofl  "  the  n 
pari  of  ihem  not  in  llie  right,"  had  it  not  been  more  hit 
desty,  to  have  doubted  tbeir  seeing  him  more  often  in  tbe 

He  passes  to  anotlicr  reason  of  his  denials  :  "  Because  of 
aorne  men's  hydropic  unsatiableness,  and  thirst  of  asking, 
the  more  they  drank,  whom  no  fountain  of  regal  bounty  ■  was 
able  to  nvercome."  A  comparison  more  properly  bestotved  on 
those  that  came  to  guzzle  m  his  wine-cellar,  than  on  a  frei^ 
bom  people  that  came  to  claim  in  parliament  their  rights  and 
liberties,  which  a  kicg  ought  therefore  to  Erant,  because  of 
right  demanded ;  not  to  deny  them  for  fearhis  bounty  should 
be  exbauiited,  which  in  these  demands  (to  continue  the  same 
metaphor)  was  not  bo  much  as  broached;  it  being  bis  duly, 
not  bis  bounty,  to  gi-ant  these  tilings.  He  who  thus  refuseii 
to  give  ua  law,  in  tliat  refusal  gives  us  another  law,  which  la 
his  will,  another  name  also,  and  another  condition  ;  of  free- 
men to  become  his  vasaals.  ^ 

Putting  off  the  courtier,  he  now  puts  on  the  philosophy 
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]  this  effect,  "  that  r 


0  be  u^ed  to  men,  force  and  terror  to  beasts ;    that  he  i 
serves  to  be  a  slave,  who  captivates  the  rational  sovereigntl 
of  his  soul  and  liberty  of  his  will  to  compulsion  ;    that  tS 
would  not  forfeit  that  freedom,  which  cannot  be  denied  hia 
as  a  king,  because  it  belongs  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  Chrii 
though  to  preserve  bis  kingdom  ;  but  rather  die  enjoying  t! 
empire  of  his  soul,  than  live  in  such  a  vassalage  as  not 
upe  his  reason  and  conscience,  to  like  or  dislike  as  a  king.?] 
Which  words,  of  themselves,  as  far  as  they  are  sense,  g 
and  philosophical,  yet  in  the  mouth  of  him,  who,  to  eng 


•  Thii . 


of  eiery  sdvocm 

of  ihe  Norma.!  bgnms,  ■ 

possensed  lo  ihe  king'i  i 

lilude.    Hut  who  put  it  mm  ine  DMiBru  a  pawn 

can  thRi  lie  lulled  hoit'irn  which  li  earned  by  u 

WBS  the  valour  and  Hdelity  of  ihoss  b>[>Hi>  that  I 

to  diclributc  ibe  wealih  ot  England;  and  ihev  I 

distribution.    The  king,  Iheiefocc,  gave  ihem 

■cquently  awed  him  no  oblijiaiion,  or  the  obi 

fht  hittorian  himself  Immrdiatfly  pnKeedi 

eondun  of  the  king  had  alienated  the  atlerlio: 


ity  of  deepots  a  sure  to  be  found  in 

7  power.    Bume,  ifeaking  of  ibe  insum 

ves  that  those  foreigners  owed  evEryihing  thtf 

( :  meanine  evidenllj  to  tax  them  with  ingta- 


II  iheitdue:  and  they  con- 
ition  wa$  niuiuaJ.  In  bet, 
bhaw  hnw  the  tflannieal 
oi  hifl  ccmpanio 
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this  oommon  liberty  to  liimaelf  would  tread  down  all  other 
men  into  the  CQudition  of  slaves  and  beasts,  tliey  qiiil«  loae 
theii'  commendation.  He  confesses  a  rational  sovereignty  of 
soul  and  freedom  of  will  in  every  man,  and  yet  with  an  im- 
plicit repugnancy  would  have  his  reason  the  sovereign  of  that 
.sovereignly,  and  would  captivate  and  make  useless  that  na- 
tural freedom  of  will  in  all  other  incn  but  himself. 

But  them  thai  yield  him  this  obedii-nce  he  to  well  rewards, 
ss  to  pronounce  them  worthy  to  be  slaves.  They  who  have 
lost  all  to  be  his  subjects,  may  stoop  and  take  up  the  reward. 
Wiiat  that  freedom  is,  which  "  cannot  be  denied  him  as  u 
king,  because  it  belongs  to  him  us  a  man  and  a  Christian," 
1  understand  not.  If  it  be  his  negative  voice,  it  concludes  all 
men,  who  have  not  such  a  negative  as  his  against  a  whols 
parliaifleni,  to  be  neither  men  nor  Christians :  and  what  was 
lie  himself  Ihen,  all  this  while  that  we  denied  it  bimasakingf 
Will  he  siiy,  iliai  he  enioyed  within  himself  the  less  freedom 
for  that  ?  Might  not  he,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian, 
have  reigned  within  himself  in  full  sovereignty  of  soul,  no 
man  repining,  but  that  iiis  otitwufl  and  impciious  will  must 
invade  the civilhberties  of  a  naiion?*    Did  we  therefore  not 

Cermit  him  to  use  his  reason  or  hi^  conscience,  not  permitting 
im  to  bereave  us  the  use  of  ours  ?  And  might  not  he  have 
enjoyed  both  as  a  king,  governing  us  as  freemen  by  nhat 
laws  we  ourselves  would  be  governed?  It  was  not  the  inward 
use  of  his  reason  and  of  his  conscience;  tba>.  would  content 
liim,  but  to  use  them  both  as  a  law  over  all  his  subjects,  "  in 
whatever  lie  declared  as  a  king  to  like  or  dislike."  W'nich  use 
f  reason,  most  reasonless  and  unconscionable,  is  the  utmost 
that  any  tyrant  ever  pretended  over  his  vassals. 

In  ail  wise  nations  the  legislative  power,  and  the  judi 
cial  execution  of  that  power,  have  been  most  commonly  dis 
tinct,  and  in  several  hands ;  hut  yet  the  former  supreme,  the 
other  subordinate.  If  then  the  king  be  only  set  u»  to  execute 
the  law,  which  is  indeed  the  highest  of  his  office,  ne  ought  no 

■  In  themidit  of  hiideelmiialianaii  the  prelended  felicltyof  the  cnantn, 
l«renclon  admits  the  wickednesi  of  (he  lour^  and  the  vioUiion  of  iha 
nsiitution;  and,  while  Mlenatbly  reprehending  the  diacontenti  of  the 
.  rople,  shows  ihey  were  a  necessary  consequence,  springing  from  the  pro- 
fllBale  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  " 'ITie  court,"  he  wya,  "wag  full  ol'eiEeu, 
idleoeis,  and  luiury;  and  tlie  country,  in  consequence,  full  of  pride,  mu. 
■    ■'.and  diBtonienl."     Strange  picture  of  a  happy  people  1— Ed. 
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more  (<i  make  or  forbid  the  makinfr  of  anv  laWiag/etH)  qiM^ 
in  (lai'ltorQenc,  tliuti  other  inferior  judges,  who  are  his  depn^!^ 
liuB.  Neither  ciin  lie  more  reject  a  Taw  offered  him  bv  the 
commons,  tlian  lie  can  new  make  a  law,  wliich  they  inject. 
And  yet  the  more  to  credit  and  uphold  hiii  cause,  he  would 
seem  to  have  philosophy  on  his  side ;  Btraininff  her  wise  dic- 
tates to  an  philosophical  purposes.  But  when  kin^  come  so 
low,  as  to  fawn  upon  philosophy,  which  before  they  neither 
valued  nor  undei-slood,  it  b  a  sign  that  fails  not,  they  are 
then  put  to  tlieir  last  trump.  And  uhiloBophy  as  well  re- 
quites them,  by  not  Buffering  her  golden  aajingB  either  to 
become  their  \i]is,  or  to  be  used  as  masks  and  colours  of  inju- 
rious and  violent  deeds.  So  that  what  they  pret;ume  to 
borrow  from  her  sage  trnd  virtuous  rules,  like  the  riddle  of 
the  Sphinx  not  undersiood,  breaks  the  neck  of  their  own 
cause. 

But  now  again  to  politics  :  "  He  cannot  think  the  majesty 
of  the  crown  of  England  to  be  bound  by  any  coronation  oath 
in  a  blind  and  brutish  formality,*  to  consent  to  whatever 
its  aubjecls  in  parlia,nient  shall  require."  What  tyrant  could 
presume  to  say  more,  when  he  meant  to  kick  down  all  law, 
government,  and  bond  of  oath  ?  But  why  he  bo  desires  to 
absolve  himself  the  oalh  of  liis  coronatton  would  be  worth  the 
knowing.  It  cannot  but  be  yielded,  that  tlie  oalh,  which 
binds  him  to  the  jierformance  of  his  trust,  ought  in  I'eason  to 
contain  the  sum  of  what  ids  chief  trust  and  office  is.  But 
jf  it  neither  do  enjoin,  nor  mention  to  him,  as  a  part  of  his 
duty,  the  making  or  the  marring  of  any  law,  or  scrap  of  law 
Cut  requires  only  his  assent  to  those  laws  which  the  people 
have  already  chosen,  or  shall  choose ;  (for  bo  both  the  Latin 
of  that  oalh,  and  the  old  English  ;  and  all  reason  admits,  that 
the  people  should  not  lose  under  a  new  king  what  freedom 
they  had  before ;)  then  that  negative  voice  so  contended  for,  ' 
to  deny  the  passing  of  any  law  which  the  commons  choosdyl 
is  botli  against  the  oath  of  bis  coronation,  und  bU  kingtf  I 

a;  fret  wilh  oaiha.     Wilh  tben  j 


Anr]  \ft\ 
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And  it' the  t'ing  may  deriv  to  pass  wtint  the  parlianieru 
bath  chosen  to  be  a  law,  tLen  dutb  the  king  maxe  himeulf 
superior  to  his  whole  kingdom ;  wliich  not  only  the  gt.'iu.'ral 
moximi'  of  policy  gainsay,  but  even  our  own  standing  laws, 
'88  hath  beim  cited  to  him  is  remoDstruncEa  heretofore,  tliat 
"  ihe  king  hath  two  superiors,  the  law,  and  his  court  of  par- 
liament. But  this  he  coonis  to  he  a  blind  and  brutish  tbr- 
mality,  whether  it  he  law,  or  oath,  ur  his  duty,  and  thinks  to 
turn  it  off  with  wholti:ji)me  word^i  anil  plifa^e?,  which  ho  then 
first  learnt  of  the  liontst  people,  wlien  ibey  were  so  ofli'n 
compelled  to  use  tiiem  against  those  more  truly  bUnd  und 
brutish  formalities  thrust  upon  uB  by  his  own  comraand,  not 
iu  civil  matters  only,  but  in  spiritual.  And  if  his  oath  to 
perform  what  the  people  require,  whtn  they  crown  him,  be 
in  his  esteem  a  biutish  formality,  then  doubtless  those  other 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  taken  absolute  on  our 
pare,  may  most  justly  appeaj'  to  us  in  all  respects  as  brutish 
and  as  formal ;  and  so  by  bi^  own  sentence  no  more  I'inding 
lo  UG,  ilmn  his  oath  to  him. 

As  for  his  instance,  in  case  "be  and  the  house  of  peers 
attempted  to  enjoin  the  house  of  commons,"  it  beors  no 
e<]uality  ;  for  he  and  the  peers  represent  but  themselves,  the 
commons  are  the  whole  kingdom.  Thus  he  concludes  "  liia 
sath  to  be  fully  discharged  in  governing  by  laws  abvady 
made,"  as  being  not  bound  to  pass  any  new,  "  if  his  reason 
bids  him  deny."  And  so  may  infinite  mischiefs  grow,  and  he 
with  a  pemii'ious  negative  may  deny  ua  all  things  gtiod,  or 
just,  or  safe,  whereof  our  ancesiors,  in  times  much  dift'ering 
from  ours,  had  either  no  fm-esighl,  or  no  occasion  to  foresee  ; 
while  our  general  good  and  safety  shall  depenil  upon  the 
■private  and  overweenbg  reason  of  one  obstinate  man,  who 
against  all  the  kingdom,  if  he  hi«t,  will  interpret  both  the  law 
Biid  his  oath  of  coronation  by  tlie  tenor  of  his  own  will. 
Which  he  himself  confesses  to  be  an  arbitrary  power,  yet 
doubts  not  in  his  ai^ument  to  imply,  as  if  he  thought  it  more 
fit  the  parliament  sTiould  be  subject  to  hi^  will,  than  be  to 
their  advice ;  a  man  neither  by  nature  nor  by  nurture  wise. 
■  How  is  it  possible,  that  he,  in  whom  such  principles  as  these 
were  so  deep  rooted,  could  ever,  though  restored  again,  have 
reizned  otherwise  llian  tyrannically  ? 

He  objects,  " That  foi'cc  was  but  a  -lavish  metlvak  vi'^v 
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pd  his  trror.  But  how  often  sliall  it  be  answered  him,  that 
110  force  WBB  used  to  dispel  tlie  I'trnr  out  of  his  head,  but  to 
drive  it  from  off  onr  necks  ?  for  his  error  was  imperious,  and 
would  command  all  other  men  to  renounce  their  own  reason 
and  understanding',  till  ihey  perished  under  the  injunction  of 
his  all-ruling  error.  He  alleges  the  uprightness  of  his  in- 
teniions  to  excuse  his  poseible  failings,  a  position  false  both 
in  Jaw  and  diTJnity  :  yea,  contrary  to  his  own  betler  princi- 
ples, who  affirms  in  the  twelAii  chapter,  that  "  the  goodness 
of  a  man's  intention  will  not  excuse  the  scandal  and  con- 
tagion of  his  example."  His  not  knowing,  through  the  co^ 
Tuption  of  flattery  and  court-principles,  what  he  ought  to 
have  known,  will  not  excuse  his  not  doina:  what  he  ought  to 
have  done;  no  more  than  the  small  ekill  of  Mm,  who  under- 
takes to  be  a  pilot,  will  excuse  him  to  be  misled  by  any  wan- 
dering star  mistaken  for  the  pole.  But  let  his  intentions  ho 
never  so  upright,  what  is  that  to  us?  What  answer  for  the 
reason  ana  tbe  national  rights,  which  God  hath  given  u^,  if, 
having  parliaments,  and  laws,  and  the  power  of  making  more, 
to  avoid  mischief,  we  suffer  one  man's  blind  intentions  to  lead 
OB  all  with  our  eyes  open  to  manifest  destruction  ? 

And  if  arguments  prevail  not  with  such  a  one,  force  is  welt 
used ;  not  "  to  carry  on  the  weakness  of  our  counsels,  or  to 
convince  his  error,  as  he  surmises,  but  to  acquit  and  rescue 
our  own  reason,  our  own  consciences,  from  the  force  and  pn>- 
hibition  laid  by  his  usurping  error  upon  our  liberties  and 
understandings.  "  Never  anything  pleased  him  more,  than 
when  his  judgment  concurred  with  theirs."  That  was  to  the 
applause  of  his  own  judgment,  and  would  as  well  have 
pleased  any  self-conceited  man. 

"Yea,  in  many  things  he  chose  rather  to  deny  himself 
than  them."  That  is  to  say,  in  trifles.  For  "of  his  own 
interests"  and  personal  rights  he  conceives  himself"  master." 
To  pait  with,  ir  he  pleai'e ;  not  to  coiiie?!  for,  against  the  king- 
dom, which  is  greater  than  he,  wliuse  rights  are  all  subordi- 
nate to  the  kingdom's  good.  And  "  in  what  concerns  truth, 
justice,  the  right  of  church,  or  his  crown,  no  man  shall  gain 
his  consent  against  his  mind."  What  can  be  left  then  for  a 
paHianient,  hut  to  sit  like  images,  while  he  still  thus,  either 
with  incomparable  arrogance  assumes  to  himself  the  In 
ability  of  judging  for  other  men  what  ■*  tmth,  justto^  g~ 
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new,  what  his  own  and  tlie  climtli'B  riglit,  or  with  inBoffer* 
able  tyranny  restniina  all  men  from  the  enjuj'inent  of  any 
good  which  his  judgment,  though  erroneoua,  thinks  not  fit 
Itf  grant  ihem  ;  notwithstanding  that  the  law  and  his  coronal 
oath  require  his  undeniable  asitent  to  wliat  laws  tlie  parlia- 
ment agree  upon  7 

"He  bad  rather  wear  a.  crown  of  thorns  with  our  Sa- 
viour." Many  would  be  all  one  with  our  Saviour,  whom 
our  Saviour  will  not  know.  They  who  govern  il!  those  kinjj- 
donii  which  they  had  a  right  to,  have  to  our  Saviour's  crown 
of  thorns  no  right  at  all.  Thorns  ibcy  may  find  enow  o/ 
their  own  gathering,  and  their  own  twisting;  for  thorns  and 
snares,  saith  Solomon,  are  in  the  way  of  the  frowurd  :  but 
to  near  them  as  our  Saviour  wore  them,  is  not  given  to  them 
that  suffer  by  their  own  demerits.  Nor  is  a  crown  of  gold 
his  due,  who  cannot  first  wear  a  crown  of  lead  ;  not  only  for 
the  weight  of  that  great  office,  but  for  the  compliance  which 
it  ought  to  have  with  them  who  are  to  counsel  him,  which 
liere  ne  tetms  in  acorn,  "  an  imbased  flexiblenei^s  to  the  va- 
rious and  ofl  contrary  dictates  of  any  factions,"  meaning-  hii 
parliament :  for  the  question  hath  been  all  this  while  between 
tbem  two.  Anil  to  Lis  parliament,  though  a  numerous  and 
choice  acaembly  of  whom  the  land  thought  wisest,  he  im- 
putes, rather  than  to  himself,  "  want  of  reason,  neglect  of  the 
public,  interest  of  parlit?,  and  particularity  of  private  will 
and  passion  ; "  but  with  what  modesty  or  hkelihood  of  truth, 
it  will  be  wearisome  to  repeat  so  often. 

He  concludes  with  a  aentence  fair  in  seeming,  but  fall^ 
cions.  For  if  the  conscience  be  ill  edified,  the  resohilion  may 
more  befit  a  foolish  than  a  Christian  king,  to  prefer  a  selt- 
wiiled  conscience  before  a  kingdom's  good ;  especially  in  the 
denial  of  that,  which  law  and  his  regal  office  by  oath  bids 
him  grunt  to  his  parliatnent  and  whole  kingdom  rightfully 
demanding.  For  we  may  observe  him  throughout  the  dis- 
course to  assert  his  negative  power  against  the  wbule  king- 
dom.; now  under  the  specious  plea  of  his  conscience  and  his 
reason,  but  heretofore  in  a  louder  note:  "Without  us,  or 
against  our  consent,  the  votes  of  either  or  of  both  houses  to- 
gether, must  not,  cannot,  shall  not."  (Declar.  May  4, 1642.) 
With  these  iind  the  like  deceivable  doctrines  he  leuveni  alsa 
hu  prayer. 


I 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Upon  the  Q,Hesn'$  Departure 

To  this  argument  we  sliall  soon  liave  said ;  for  what  c<H^ 
terns  it  us  to  henr  a  husband  divulge  his  household  priva* 
oieB,  yxtolUijg  to  others  the  virtues  of  his  wiib  1  an  infirmitjr 
not  seldom  incident  Co  those  who  have  least  cause.*  But 
how  good  she  was  a  wife,  vas  to  himself,  and  be  it  left  to 
his  own  fancy ;  how  bad  a  subject,  is  not  much  disputed. 
And  being  »uch,  it  need  be  made  no  wonder,  though  she  left 
a  protestaiit  kiu};dom  with  as  little  honour  as  her  mother  kft 
a  popish. 

Ttiat  this  "  is  the  iii*t  example  of  any  proteatant  subject*, 
that  have  taken  up  arms  against  their  king,  a  protestanl," 
can  be  to  protesiants  no  dishonour,  when  it  shall  be  heard, 

■  Hart  tlie  F.ikon  Baiiilike  been  ihe  work  or  Chsrlea  t.,  no  mu 
toiM  have  read  the  sevenih  chapter,  in  which  a  cham-ler  of  h\i,  wife  u 
pretendEil  to  be  gi«en,  wiihout  a  mixiure  uf  piiy  and  conlempi.  To  be 
united  bj  marriage  to  such  a  ereaiure  was  tslaniily  enougb  ;  but  to  be  mi 
Fbt  blinded  by  his  uxoriou^iwsa  u  to  think  her  a  noble,  affectionate,  and 
loyal  mate,  argued  a  degree  of  stupidity  scarcely  credible.  But  that  Dr. 
(.laudcn,  Rho  must  have  known  her  character,  thould  have  heighiened  the 
wickedness  of  his  imposture  by  lalking  i-f  the  "noble  add  peaceful  soul" 
.if  Henrietta  Maria,  can  eiclle  nothlig  .ess  than  indignaiion  and  disgust. 
The  following  are  among  the  words  which  he  puts  into  the  king's  moulh. 
"  "Tis  piiy  so  niAiie  and  peace/Hi  a  soul  should  hee,  much  more  Buffer,  the 
rudeness  of  those  who  must  make  up  their  want  of  jutltce  with  inhu- 
manity and  impudence.  Her  lympailiy  vUli  nu  fii  my  afiicliiia  will  make 
hei  tnrluti  shine  with  greater  luetie,  as  stats  in  ibe  darkot  nighti,  and 
assure  Che  enTious  world  lluil  slie  luvame,  no/  piy  (ordmei."  (p.  W.  edit,  of 
I  OB  I.)  And  again,  in  the  next  page,  he  BayE,his  enemies  had  driven  huf  ■ 
from  the  kingdom,  '■  lesl  by  the  i-yjiinur  ol  /itr  example,  emmr«t ,  '  ' 
at  II  tciie,  and  loyalty  as  a  subject,  she  should  have  converted  It 
lained  in,  their  love  and  loyalty,  all  thoK  whom  they  had  s  pu 
ptrvert."  Alas!  this  affectkmaie  wife  is  known  lo  have  ilissuodeii  h 
from  attempting  his  escape  from  Carisbrooke  castle 
trance,  he  should  interrupt  her  adulietouf  intrigue  v 
rin«,  vi.  80,  102.)  The  circumstance  is  darkly  hinted  at  by  the  h'iiioi 
who  assigns  another  inotitei  but  Warbunon  eiplainn.  "Thi 
dreaded  his  coming  to  Fails.  She  mu  unwilling  the  king  shnuli 
nipt  ber  rommerce  with  Jermyn."  (fin'ddou'i  Hhlmy,  vii.  Cj< 
Koteiby,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  queen  and  prince  into 
(the  name  in  Clarendon  la  misspelt  ItereLy,)  and  ■'  who  wrote  the  t 
rif  his  own  Times,  not  long  since  pnhllBhed,  acknowledges,  ihtt 
very  certain  that  the  queen  had  a  child  by  Jermyn."  ( ll'm  bin  Ion,  . 
ClarmdoH,  vii.  6a2.J-ED. 
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thathe  first  leried  war  od  them,  and  to  the  interest  of  papists 
more  than  of  protectants.    He  might  have  given  yet  the  pre- 
J      tedence  of  making  war  upon  him  to  the  subjecta  of  hia  own 
V      nation,  who  bad  twice  opposed  him  in  the  open  field  long 
il      ere  the  English  found  it  neceBsary  to  do  the  like.     And  how 
||      groundless,  how  dissemhled  is  that  fear,  lest  she,  who  for  bo 
i'      many  years  had  heen  aTerse  from  tlie  religion  of  her  hus- 
band,   and   every  year  more  and    more,  before  these  dis- 
turbances  broke  out,  should  for  them    be  now   the   more 
alienated  from  that,  to  which  we  never  heard  she  was  in- 
clined ?     But  if  the  fear  of  her  delinquency,  and  that  Jos* 
tice  which  the  protestants  demanded  on  her,  was  any  cause 
of  her  alienating  the  more,  to  have  "uined  her  by  indirect 
means  had  been  no  advantage  to  religion,  much  less  then 
was  the  detriment  to  lose  her  fiuther  off.    It  had  been  happy 
if  his  own  actions  had  not  given  cause  of  more  scandtd  to 
il      the  protestaiita,  than  what  they  did  against  her  could  justly 

scandahze  any  papist. 
\  Tbem  who  accused  her,  well  enough  known  to  be  the 

parUament,  he  censures  for  "  men  ;et  to  seek  their  reUgion, 
whether  doctrine,  discipline,  or  good  niamiers ;"  the  rest  he 
soothes  with  the  name  of  true  English  protestanls,  a  mere 
Bchismatical  name,  yet  he  bo  great  an  enemy  of  schism.  He 
ascribes  "rudeness  and  barbarity,  worne  than  Indian,"  to  the 
English  parliament;  and  "  all  virtue"  to  his  wife,  in  strains 
that  come  almost  to  sonnetttng:  how  fit  to  govern  men, 
undervaluing  and  asper»ng  the  great  council  of  his  king- 
dom, in  comparison  of  one  womaji !  Examples  are  not  fir 
to  seek,  how  great  mischief  and  dishonour  hath  befallen  na- 
tions under  the  government  of  effeminate  end  uxorious  ma- 
gistrates ;  who  being  themselves  governed  and  overswayed 
at  home  under  a  feminine  usurpation,  cannot  but  be  lar  shon 
of  spirit  and   authority  without  doors,  to  govern  a  whole 

"  Her  tarrying  here  he  could  not  think  safe  among  them, 
who  were  shaking  hands  with  allegiance,  to  lay  faster  hold 
on  religion ;"  and  taxes  them  of  a  duty  rather  than  a  crime, 
it  being  just  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  impossible  U> 
serve  two  masters  :  I  would  they  had  quite  shaken  off  what 
they  stood  shaking  hands  with ;  the  faidt  was  in  iheir  eou- 
nge,  not  in  their  cause.    In  his  prayer  he  prays  that  the  di*- 
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lo^alt^  of  his  prateslant  subjects  idbt  not  ti  a  hinderance  tc 
her  love  of  the  true  religion ;  nnd  never  prays,  tliat  tiia 
dissoluteness  of  his  court,  the  scandals  of  his  clergy,  the  an- 
Boundnese  of  his  own  judgment,  the  Inkewarmnesa  of  his  life, 
his  letlei"  of  compliance  to  the  pope,  his  permitting  agents  at 
Homo,  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  her  jesuited  mother  here,  may 
not  be  found  in  the  sight  of  God  for  greater  hindei-ances  to 

But  this  had  been  a  subtle  prayer  indeed,  and  well  praved, 
though  as  duly  as  a  Paternoster,  if  it  could  have  charmed  us 
to  sit  still,  and  have  religion  and  our  liberties  one  bv  one 
snatched  from  us,  foi'  lest  rising  to  defend  ourselves  we  should 
fright  the  queen,  a  stiff  papist,  from  turning  prot«stant !  As 
if  the  way  to  make  his  queen  a  proteatant,  had  been  lo  make 
hissubjectsmorethanlialfway  papists.  Heprayanext,  "that 
his  constancy  may  be  an  antidote  ^Mnst  the  poison  of  other 
men's  ejcample."  His  constancy  in  what?  Not  in  religion, 
for  it  is  openly  known,  that  her  religion  wrought  more  upon 
him,  than  his  religion  upon  her ;  and  his  open  favoiU'lng  of 
papists,  and  his  hatred  of^them  called  puritans,  (the  ministers 
also  that  prayed  in  churches  for  her  conversion,  being  checked 
from  court,)  made  most  men  suspect  she  had  quite  perverted 
him.  Bat  what  is  it,  tliat  the  blindness  of  hypocrisr  dares 
not  do?  It  dares  pray,  and  thinks  to  hide  that  from  iIil'  eyes 
of  God,  which  it  cannot  hide  from  the  open  view  of  man.    ^^ 


CHAPTER  VIII.  V 

Upon  his  Repulse  at  Hull,  and  the  Fate  of  the  Hotknmg. 
Hull,  a  town  of  great  streneth  and  opportunity  both  to  sea 
and  land  affairs,  was  at  that  time  the  magazine  of  all  tiiose 
arms  which  the  king  had  bought  with  money  most  illegally 
extorted  from  his  subjects  of  England,  to  use  in  a  causeless 
and  most  unjust  civil  war  against  his  subjects  of  Scotland. 
The  king  in  hgh  discontent  and  anger  had  left  the  parlia- 
ment, and  was  gone  towards  t.ie  north,  the  queen  into  Hol- 
land, where  she  pawned  and  set  to  sale  the  urown  jewels ;  (a 
crime  hcretafore  counted  treasonable  in  kings ;)  and  to  what 
lucent  these  sums  were  raised,  the  parliament  was  not  igi 
'■t.     His  going  northward  in  so  nigh  a  chafe  (hey  doub) 
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WBi  to  posaesB  himself  of  that  strength  wliJcli  ihe  storehouHe 
and  situation  of  Hull  miglit  add  suddenly  to  his  malign^it' 
party.  HaTinp  first  therefore  in  many  petitions  earnestly 
prayed  him  to  dispose  and  settle,  with  conKeiit  of  both  huusea, 
the  military  power  in  trusty  hands,  and  as  he  as  oft  refiising, 
they  were  necessitated  by  the  turbulence  and  dantrer  of  those 
times,  to  put  the  kingdom  liy  their  own  authority  into  a  posture 
of  defence  ;  and  very  timely  sent  Sir  Jolin  Hothara,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  and  knight  of  that  county,  to  take  Hull  into 
his  custody,  and  some  of  the  trained  hands  to  his  assistance. 
For  besides  the  general  danger,  they  had,  before  the  king's 
'     n  of  his  p  ■ 


going  to  York,  notice  dven  them  of  his  private  o 
to  tile  Eai'l  of  Newcastle,  and  to  Colonel  Le^,  one  of  those 
employed  to  bring  the  army  up  against  the  parliament ;  who 
had  already  made  some  attempts,  and  the  former  of  them  un- 
der a  disguise,  to  surprise  that  place  for  the  king's  party. 
And  letters  of  the  Lord  Digby  were  intercepted,  whercm  was 
wished,  that  ihe  king  would  declare  himself,  and  retu^  to 
some  safe  place ;  other  information  came  from  abroad,  that 
Hull  was  the  place  designed  for  some  new  enterprise.  And 
accordingly  Digby  himself  not  long  afier,  with  many  other 
commanders,  and  much  foreign  ammunition,  landed  in  those 

Earts.  But  these  attempts  not  succeeding,  and  that  town 
eing  now  in  custody  of  the  parliament,  he  sends  a  mess^e  to 
them,  that  he  had  firmly  resolved  to  go  in  person  into  Ireland, 
to  chai^tise  those  wicked  rebels,  (for  these  and  worse  words  he 
then  gave  them,)  and  that  towards  this  work  he  intended 
forthwith  to  raise  by  his  commissions,  in  the  counties  near 
Westchester,  a  guard  for  his  own  person,  consisting  of  two 
thousand  foot,  and  two  hundred  horse,  that  should  be  armed 
trom  his  magazine  ai  Hull. 

On  the  other  side,  the  parliament,  foreseeing  the  king's 
drift,  aboutthesarae  time  send  him  a  petition,  that  they  might 
nave  leave  for  necessary  causes  to  remove  the  magazine  of 
Hull  to  the  Tower  of  Loudon,  to  which  the  king  returns  his 
denial ;  anri  soon  after  going  to  Hull  attended  with  ahoutfour 
hundred  horse,  requires  the  governor  to  deliver  him  up  the 
town:  whereofthe  governor  besoughthumbly  to beexcused,  till 
hfl  could  send  notice  to  the  parliament,  who  had  intrusted  him. 
*"Tjareat  the  king  much  incensed  proclaims  him  ti-ailor  befcrp 
the  town  walls,  ani'  gives  immediate  order  to  atoy  a-^^  vo-'*'^'*^^* 
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between  him  and  the  parliament.*  Yet  he  himself  dinpatchei 
post  after  post  to  demand  justice,  as  upon  a  traitor ;  using  a 
Blranfce  iniquity  to  require  justice  upon  hira,  whom  he  then 
waylaid,  and  debarred  from  his  appearance.  The  parliament 
no  Booner  understood  what  had  passed,  but  they  declare,  thai 
Sir  John  Hoiham  had  done  no  more  than  was  his  duty,  and 
was  therefore  no  traitor. 

This  relation,  being  most  true,  proves  that  which  is  affirmed 
here  to  be  most  false;  seeing  the  parliament,  whom  hearcounts 
his  "greatest  enemies,"  had  "  more  confidence  to  abet  and 
own,"  what  Sir  John  Hotham  had  done,  than  the  king  had 
confidence  to  let  him  answer  in  his  own  behalf.  To  speak  of 
his  patience,  and  in  that  solemn  maimer,  he  might  better  have 
forborne ;  "  God  knows,"  saitli  he,  "  it  affected  me  more  with 


g  [be  magaiine  from  Hull  to  the  Tower  of  London,  had  unong 
-LUC  gruuemtin  of  Yorkshire,"  caused  much  iiDuble ;  wherefore,  befure 
the  coaiFQRnda  of  poiliameDl  could  be  obeyed,  Lhej  advised  the  seizing 
upon  this  magazine,  which  is  aofdj  expressed  in  CUrEndon  b^  **  they  did 
rery  ESTtieBily  beseech  him,  that  he  would  take  »uch  course,  that  it  might 
iiill  remain  iheie,  for  the  better  aecuring  those,  and  the  rest  of  the  nncthem 
parU-"  Their  advice  vai  found  palatable ;  for,  "  hereupon  he  resolved  ID 
go  thither  bimielfi  and  the  night  before,  he  aenl  his  son,  the  duke  of  Vorli, 
who  was  lately  arrived  from  Richmond,  accompanied  with  the  Frioce 
Elector,  thither,  with  some  other  persons  of  honour ;  who  knew  no  more, 
than  that  it  was  a  journey  given  to  the  pleasure  and  curiosity  of  the  daks- 
Sir  John  Hothatn  received  them  with  thai  dniy  and  civility  that  became 
him.  The  neit  morning  early,  the  king  look  horse  from  Vork  j  and,  at- 
■ended  with  two  or  three  hundred  of  his  lervanli,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
ootintry,  rode  thither  t  and,  when  he  came  widiin  a  mile  of  the  lown,  sent 
a  gentleman  to  Sir  John  Holhara, '  to  let  him  know  thai  the  king  would 
that  day  dine  with  him;'  with  which  he  was  strangely  nirprlseil,  or 
seemed  to  be  so.  It  was  then  leponed,  and  wa<  afterwards  aveired  bjr 
himself  to  some  friends,  that  he  hsd  received  the  night  before  adverllae- 
ment,  from  a  person  very  near  to,  and  very  much  trusted  by  his  majeBiy, 
of  the  king')  parpose  of  coming  thither,  and  Ihat  there  was  a  reanlution  of 
hanging' him,  or  cutting  his  throat,  as  Foon  as  he  was  in  the  'own.  \V!]eiheT 
this,  or  anyth'ng  else  wrought  with  him,  I  know  not,  but  when  the  kitig 
came,  he  found  the  gates  shut,  and  the  bridges  drawn.  Sir  John  Hotham 
appeared  himself  upon  the  wall,  and  when  the  king  commanded  him  to 
cause  the  port  o  be  opened,  he  answered  like  a  distracted  man,  that  Da 
man  could  understand  ;  be  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  used  all  the  enecraliona 
imaginable,  that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  hhn  up,  if  he  were  no< 
Ua  majesty's  most  faithful  subjeoii  talked  of  his  trust  from  the  parllk- 
k  nuni,  of  whose  fidelity  towards  his  majesty  he  was  likeivise  well  aSEUredt  ■ 
ivident,  thai  he  would  not  permit  vhe  klB||M 
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I       aonaw  for  others,  than  with  anger  for  mrBelf ;  nor  did  the  ^^M 

I         affront  trouble  me  bo  much  as  their  sin.       This  \b  read,  I  ^^M 

doubt  not,  and  believed  :  and  as  there  is  some  use  of  every-  ^^| 


0  is  there  of  this  book,  were  it  but  to  shew  us,  what 
a  miserable,  credulous,  deluded  thing  that  creature  is,  which 
is  called  the  vulgai  )"  who,  notwithstanding  what  they  mteht 
know,  will  believe  each  vain  glories  as  these.  Did  not  tnnt 
choleric  and  vengehil  act  of  proclaiming  him  traitor  before 
due  process  of  law,  having  been  convinced  bo  late  before  of 
his  illegality  with  the  five  members,  declare  his  anger  to  be 
incensed  ?  Doth  not  his  own  relation  confess  as  much  1  And 
his  second  message  leA  tiim  fuming  thi'ee  days  ai^er,  and  in 
plain  words  teiitilies  "  his  impatience  of  delay  "  till  Hotham  be 
severely  punished,  for  that  which  he  there  terms  an  insupport- 
able afiront. 

tn  enter  into  Ihe  town.  So  that  after  many  mesisgea  and  answers,  for  he 
went  himself  ftctn  the  wall,  out  of  an  apprehension  nf  some  attempt  upon 
his  penon,  the  king,  after  the  dufce  of  York  and  ihe;  who  attended 
him  were  peiroitted  lo  return  out  of  the  town,  and  after  he  had  i»UBod 
Sir  John  Hotham  to  be  proclaimed  a  traitor,  for  keeping  the  town  by 
force  against  him,  niuined  to  Vork,  with  inlinite  perplexity  of  mind, 
and  sent  a  complaint  to  the  parliament,  of  Hotham's  disobedieni^  and 
rebellion.  It  was  then  believed,  and  Hotham  hitnself  made  it  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  bedchamber,  who  wbb  the  messenger  sent 
by  the  king  in  the  morning,  to  gire  Sir  John  Hotham  notice  that  his 
majesty  intended  to  dine  with  him,  had  infused  some  spprehcnslons  into 
(he  man,  as  if  the  king  meant  to  use  violenCB  tonards  him,  which  produced 
that  diEtemper  and  resolution  In  him  :  but  it  was  never  proved,  and  thai 
person  (who  was  very  mystcriou!  in  all  his  actions)  continued  long  after  in 
his  majesty's  confidence."  {CiarcHiloa'i  lliiinrj/,  ^e.  iL  388.  njg.,  and  the 
tuppririu'd  pannect  ia  thentitj's,  and  appetidLr^  ^c.  p.  U08.)- — Ed. 

•  None,  In  feci,  but  the  most  vulgar  minds  could  ever  be  deluded  by 
nich  a  mixture  of  cant,  imbecility,  and  falsehood  as  the  Eikon  Basiiikc. 
If  It  was  written  by  the  king,  it  alTords  an  admirable  means  of  estimating 
hia  capacity  j  if  it  was  written  by  the  bishop,  we  may  judge  of  the  egre- 
gious folly  of  those  who  could  mistake  his  miserable  sophistry  for  reason- 
ing or  argument,  or  his  exaggeraieil  hypocrisy  for  devotion.  It  is  some 
satisfaction  that  neither  tyrants  nor  their  advocates  often  excel  in  the  art  of 
writing!  which,  as  Jean  Jaquee  well  remarks,  no  man  becomes  master  of 
by  instinct.  Painted  fires  may  deceive  the  eye,  hut  wilt  not  warm  ;  nor 
can  the  specious  imitation  of  noble  senlimenw  kindle  in  the  breast  of  the 
reader  a  spark  of  generous  enthusiasm.  For  this  reason  ibe  icy  periods 
df  the  Eikon  Basilike  ate  now  dismissed  with  indifterence  or  contempt; 
while  they  who  read  the  Eikonoklasies,  however  few,  experience  ail  ibai 
warmth  of  delight  which  true  eloquence  and  lofty  sympathlea  never  fail  la 
Inipite.— Ec. 
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Surely  if  his  sorrow  for  Sir  John  Holhan.'s  sin  were  grea 
than  his  atiger  for  tbe  affront,  it  was  an  exceeding  great  ».  _ 
row  indeed,  and  woudrous  cliariiable.  But  if  it  stirred  him  at 
vehemently  to  have  Sir  John  Hotham  punished,  and  not  at 
all,  that  we  hear,  to  hare  him  repent,  it  had  a  strange  opera- 
tion to  be  called  a  sorrow  for  his  sin.  Ue  who  would  per- 
suade us  of  hiB  sorrow  for  the  sing  of  other  men,  as  they  are 
Bins,  not  as  Ihey  ai'e  sinned  against  himself,  must  give  us  first 
some  testimony  of  a  sorrow  for  his  own  sins,  and  next  for  such 
sins  of  other  men  as  cannot  be  supposed  a  diivct  injury  to  him- 
self. But  such  compunction  in  the  king  no  man  hath  ret 
observed  ;  and  till  then  his  sorrow  far  Sir  John  Hotham's  sin 
wiU  be  called  no  other  than  the  resentment  of  hia  repulse ;  and 
his  labour  to  have  the  sinner  only  punished  will  be  called  by 
a  right  name,  his  revenge. 

And  "  the  hand  of  that  cloud,  which  cast  all  soon  after  into 
darkness  and  disorder,"  was  his  own  hand.  For,  assembling 
the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire  and  othercounties,  horse  and  foot, 
first  under  colour  of  a  new  guard  to  his  person,  soon  after, 
being  supplied  with  ammunition  from  Holland,  bought  with 
the  crown  jewels,  he  begins  an  open  war  by  laj-ing  siege  to 
Hull :  which  town  was  not  bis  own,  but  the  kingdom's ;  and 
the  arms  there,  public  arms,  bought  with  the  public  money, 
or  not  his  own.  Yet  had  they  been  his  own  by  as  good  a 
right  as  the  private  house  and  arms  of  any  man  are  his  own ; 
to  use  either  of  them  in  a  way  not  private,  bat  suspicious  to 
the  commonwealth,  no  law  permits.  But  the  king  bad  qo 
properly  at  all  either  in  Hull  or  in  the  magaaine :  so  that  the 
following  maxims,  which  he  cites,  "  of  bold  and  disloyal  un- 
dertakers," may  belong  more  justly  to  whom  he  least  meant 
them.  AfVer  this,  he  again  relapses  into  the  praise  of  his 
patience  ui  Hull,  and  by  his  overtalking  of  it  seems  to  doubt 
either  his  own  conscience  or  the  hardness  of  other  men's  belief. 
To  me  the  more  lie  praises  it  in  himself,  the  more  he  seems  to 
BUBiiect  that  in  very  deed  it  was  not  in  him ;  and  that  tho 
lookers  on  so  likewise  thought. 

Thus  much  of  what  he  suffered  by  Hotham,  and  with  what 
patience;  now  of  what  Hotiiam  suiFered,  as  he  judges,  for 
opposing  him  :  'ihe  could  not  but  observe  how  God,  not  long 
afler,  pleaded  and  avenged  his  cause."  Most  men  are  ti 
apt,  and  commonly  the  worst  of  men  io  lo  interpret,  and  e 
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poniiil  the  judgments  of  God,  and  all  other  events  of  Provi- 
dence or  chance,  aa  makes  most  to  the  justifving  of  their  own 
cau^o,  though  never  so  evil ;  and  attribute  all  to  the  particular 
favour  of  God  towards  them.  Time  when  Saul  heard  thai 
David  vas  in  Keilah,  "  God,"  saith  he,  "  hath  delivered  hira 
into  my  hands,  for  he  is  shut  in,"  But  how  ftr  that  king  wax 
deceived  in  his  thought  that  God  was  favouring  to  his  cause, 
that  story  unfolds ;  and  how  little  reason  this  king  had  to  im- 
pute the  death  of  Hotham  to  God's  avengement  of  his  repulse 
at  Hull,  msy  easily  be  seen. 

Foi'  while  Hotham  continued  faithful  to  hia  trust,  no  man 
more  safe,  move  successful,  more  in  reputation  than  he :  but 
from  the  time  he  first  sought  to  make  his  peace  with  the  king, 
and  to  betray  into  his  hands  that  town,  into  which  before  he 
had  denied  him  entrance,  nothing  prospered  with  him," 
CerCainfy  had  God  purposed  hira  such  an  end  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  toe  king,  he  would  not  have  deferred  to  punish  him  till 
then,  when  of  an  enemy  he  was  changed  to  be  the  king't 
IHend,  nor  have  made  his  repentance  and  amendment  the  oc- 
casion of  his  rain.  How  much  more  likely  is  it,  since  he  fell 
into  the  act  of  disloyalty  to  hia  charge,  that  the  judjrment  oi 
God  concurred  with  the  punishment  of  man,  and  justly  cui 
him  off  for  revolting  to  the  king;  to  give  the  world  an  ex- 
ample, that  glorious  deeds  done  to  ambitious  endi?  find  reward 
answerable,  not  to  their  outward  aeeming,  but  to  their  inwai-d 
ambition  !  In  the  meanwhile,  what  thanks  he  had  from  the 
king  for  revolting  to  his  cause,  and  what  good  opinion  for 
dying  in  his  service,  they  who  have  ventured  like  hin 
tend,  may  here  take  notice. 

He  proceeds  to  declare,  not  only  in  general  wherefore  God's 
judgment  was  upon  Hniham,  hut  undertakes  by  fancies  and 
allusions  to  give  a  ciiiicism  upon  every  particular,  "that  hia 
head  was  divided  from  his  body,  because  liis  heart  was  divided 
from  the  king ;  two  heada  cut  off  in  one  femily  tbi-  affronting 

•  Froni  ClarendonV  narrative  it  vould  appear  thai  offbnded  pride  was  the 
first  cause  of  the  defection  of  the  Holhams  tram  the  parlianieDl :  the  bdd,  in- 
dignant at  having  the  Lord  Fairfax  placed  over  hia  head,  fell  into  corres- 
porjdence  with  the  conn  parly,  which  being  delected,  they  were  commiticd 
Id  the  Tower.  The  historian,  who,  writing  bij  eimtmaad.  thought  il  iticum- 
bent  upon  him  to  jarticipate  in  all  his  mastet's  sntipilhies,  aiimits,  howerer, 
that "  there  wan  evidence  enouBh  against  them."  Thej  weie  aicordinglj  oi- 
nuted  on  Towei-hili  (.^''"•'■y,  v.  MB— ISl.)— Uo. 
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the  head  of  the  t  ommunvvealth  ;  the  eldest  son  being  infected 
with  the  sin  of  hia  fatlier,  against  die  fatlier  of  liis  country." 
These  petty  glosses  and  conceits  on  the  high  and  secret  ju^- 
inents  of  Goj,  besides  tlie  holdness  of  unwarrantable  coni- 
jnenl'ng,*  are  so  weak  and  shallow,  and  so  like  tlie  quibbles 
of  a  court  sermon,  that  we  may  safely  reckon  them  either 
fetched  from  such  a  pattern,  or  that  the  hand  of  some  liouse- 
hoJd  priest  foisted  them  iu ;  leat  the  world  should  forget  how 
mnch  he  was  a  disciple  of  those  cymbal  doctors.  But  that 
argument,  by  which  the  author  would  commend  them  to  us, 
discredits  them  the  more ;  for  if  they  be  so  "  obvious  to  every 
fiincy,"  the  more  likely  to  be  erroneous,  and  to  itiisconceive 
the  mind  of  those  high  secrecies,  whereof  they  pi-esume  to 
determine.     For  God  judges  not  by  human  fency. 

But  however  God  judged  Hotham,  yet  he  had  the  king's 
pity.  But  mark  the  reason,  how  ])reposterous ;  so  far  he  had 
his  pity,  "  as  he  thought  he  at  first  acted  more  against  the 
light  of  Ilia  conscience,  than  many  other  men  in  tlie  same 
cause."  Questionless  they  who  act  against  conscience,  whether 
at  the  bar  of  human  or  divine  justice,  are  pitied  least  of  all. 
These  arethe  common  grounds  and  verdictsof  nature,  whereof 
when  he  who  haih  the  judging  of  a  whole  nation  is  found  des- 
titute under  such  a  governor  that  nation  must  needs  be 
misei'able.  By  the  way  he  jerks  at  "  some  men's  reforming 
to  models  of  religion,  and  that  they  think  all  is  gold  of  piety, 
that  doth  but  glister  with  a.  show  of  zeal."  We  know  his 
meaning,  and  apprehend  how  little  hope  there  could  be  of  him 
from  such  langu^e  as  this :  but  are  sure  that  the  piety  of  hia 
preiatic  model  glistered  more  upon  the  posts  and  pillare  which 
their  zeal  and  fervency  gilded  over,  than  in  the  Mie  works  of 
spiritual  edification. 

"  He  is  soiTy  that  Hotbum  felt  the  justice  of  others,  and 
fell  not  rather  into  the  hands  of  his  mercy."     But  to  clear 

"  it  it,  not  at  all  Borpriaini;  to  find  rh«  author  pf  the  Eikon  BaxilikB, 
whether  king  or  prelate,  indocentlj'  triumphing  over  the  fate  of  Ihese  un- 
happy nifn,  sphoae  fluctuations  of  principle,  though  fevoumble  to  the  orart, 
eould  noi  fail  to  excite  even  his  contitnpi.  "  I  eanoot  but  ohserve,"  hesBfi^ 
"  how  God,  not  long  after,  so  pleaded  and  avenged  my  cauac^  in  the  eye  rf 
tlic  votld,  that  the  most  wilfult]'  blind  cannot  avoid  Ihg  displeasuTe  to  lee  it, 
and  nilh  hhte  TEmoree  and  fear  to  own  it,  as  a  notable  itroke  and  picdictitni 
of  divine  vengeance."  It  may  be  remarked,  that  wicked  men  in  auihorfty 
alwaya  pretend  to  lliink  heaven  greatly  interested  in  pleaditig  their  a 
■ud  Bvei^in£  aoything  and  everylhiiw  itiat  oSenda  lliem. — Ln. 
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diat,  he  shouli  havu  bLowu  us  wliat  mercy  lie  had  ever  asoH 
to  mich  as  fell  into  liia  bunds'*  before,  mther  thau  what  mercy 
he  intemled  to  such  as  rever  could  come  ti>  aak  it.  Whatever 
mercy  one  man  might  have  expected,  it  is  coo  well  known  the 
whole  nation  found  none ;  tliough  they  besought  it  often,  and 
BO  humbly ;  but  Iiad  been  swallowed  u]>  in  blood  and  ruin,  to 
set  his  private  will  above  the  ]>ariiament,  had  not  his  strength 
failed  him.  "  Yet  clemency  he  counts  a  debt,  which  he  ought 
to  pay  to  those  that  crave  it ;  since  we  pay  not  anything  to 
God  for  his  mercy  but  prayers  and  prjjses."  By  tbb  reason 
we  ought  as  freely  to  pay  all  things  to  all  men ;  for  all  that  we 
ceceive  from  God,  what  do  we  pay  for,  more  than  prayers  and 
pfatses?  We  looked  for  the  discharge  of  his  office,  the  pay- 
ment of  his  duty  to  the  kin^lom,  and  are  paid  court-payment, 
with  empty  sentences  that  have  the  sound  of  gravity,  but  the 
Bignificance  of  nothing  pertinent. 

Yet  again  after  his  mercy  past  and  granted,  he  returns 
back  to  give  sentence  upon  Hotham  ;  and  whom  he  tells  us 
he  would  so  fain  have  saved  alive,  him  he  uevcr  leaves  kilt- 
ing with  a  repeated  condemnation,  though  dead  long  since. 
It  was  ill  that  somebody  stood  not  near  to  whispei'  him, 
that  a  reiterating  judge  is  worse  than  a  tormentor.  "  He 
pities  him,  he  rejoices  not,  he  pities  him "  again ;  but 
still  is  sure  to  brand  him  at  the  tail  of  his  pity  with 
some  ignominious  mark,  either  of  ambition  or  disloyalty. 
And  with  a  kind  of  censorious  piiy  a^avates  rather  than 
lessens  or  conceals  the  fault  :  to  pity  thus,  is  to  tri- 
umph. He  assumes  to  foreknow,  that  "  afterlimes  will  dis- 
pute whether  Hotham  were  more  infamous  at  tluU,  or  at 
Towor-hill."  What  knew  he  of  aflertimes,  who,  while  he 
sits  judging  and  censuring  without  end  the  fate  of  that  un- 

•  What  npInioD  wsa  entertained  of  his  rtereji  ve  may  learn  ftum  the  fal- 
lowing anecdote  related  by  his  apologist.  "  Before  hi*  going  (to  Hampton 
Court)  he  sent  lo  the  Earls  of  tjnei  and  Holland  to  attend  hliu  in  Mb 
joamey ;  who  were  both  hy  their  places,  the  one  being  lord  chamberlain 
of  hi»  householii,  the  other  the  fiist  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  or 
groom  of  the  stole,  obliged  to  that  duly.  The  Earl  of  Kaseit  resolval  to 
go ;  and  to  that  gjurpoBe  was  making  himielf  ready,  when  the  Gail  of  Hol- 
land came  to  him,  and  priiately  dissuaded  him  i  assuring  hun  that  if  they 
two  vent,  they  should  be  both  murdered  at  nsmplon  Court."  (Clateadot,  iL 
183.)  Upon  this  Warburlon  significantly  remarks :— "  The  Earl  of  JissM 
mr  no  fboL  What  ^ti  idea  must  this  give  ua  qfihe  klag't  knovn  charaderi' 
(Halt.  }n  Ckreadon,  vii.  5(14.)-— Ed. 
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happy  fether  and  his  eon  at  Tower-bill,  tnew  not  ttie  like 
fftte  attended  liini  before  his  own  pa!acc-gate ;  and  as  little 
knew  whether  aftei-times  reserve  not  a  greater  infamy  to  the 
irv  of  his  own  hfe  and  reign? 

He  says  but  over  again  in  his  prayer  what  hia  sermon 
hath  preached :  how  acceptably  to  those  in  tieai 
to  be  deeided  by  that  precept,  which  forbids  ' 
tions."     Sure  enouEfh  it  lies  as 
the  head  of  poor  i 

s  of  revenge  as  done  for  his  ^ake ;  and  tnke  it  for  a 
as  intended  him ;  which  in  his 
:)iit  in  a  written  and  jiublished 
EccU'siaates*  hath  a.  right  name 


repeti- 
s  can  lay  it  upon 
Needs  he  will  fasten  upon  God 


favour,  before  he  knew  it  ^ 
closet  had  been  excusable, 


CTificc 

Going  on  he  prays  thus :  "  Let  not  thy  justice  prevent  the 
ohjeciB  and  opportunities  of  my  mercy."  To  folly,  or  to 
blasphemy,  or  to  both,  shall  we  impute  this  ?  Shall  the 
justice  of  God  give  place,  and  serve  to  glorify  the  mercies  of 
a  man  7  All  other  men,  who  know  what  they  ask,  desire  of 
God  that  their  doings  may  tend  to  his  glory ;  but  in  this 
prayer  God  is  required,  that  hia  justice  would  forbear  to 
prevent,  and  as  good  have  said  to  intrench  upon  the  glory  of 
a  man's  mercy.  If  God  forbear  his  justice,  it  must  be,  sure, 
to  the  magnifying  of  his  own  mercy :  now  then  can  any  mortal 
man,  without  presumption  little  less  than  impious,  take  the 
boldness  to  asK  that  glory  out  of  his  hand?  It  may  be 
doubled  now  by  them  who  understand  religion,  whether  the 
king  were  more  unfortunate  in  this  his  prayer,  or  Hotham  in 
those  his  sufferings. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Upon  the  listing  and  raising  Armxet,  S^c. 
It  were  an  endless  work  to  walk  side  by  side  with  the  ver- 
bosity  of  this  chapter;  only  to  what  already  hatb  not  been 
spoken,  convenient  answer  shall  be  given.  He  begins  again 
with  tumults:  all  demonstration  of  the  people's  love  and  loy- 
alty  to  the  parliament  was  tumult;  their  petitioning  tumult ; 

■  MilWn  Blludes,  perhaps,  in  thje  place,  lo  Ecclesiutei,  x.  13  ;— "  Tht 
b^linning  of  the  words  of  his  moulh  ia  foolishness;  and  (he  fid  of  hil 
ti&  <i  n^hieroua  madnen." — En. 
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e  armies  were  but  listed  tumults  ;  ind  will  take 
those  about  him,  thoee  in  a  time  (jf  peace  lifted 
into  his  own  house,  vere  the  beginners  of  all  these  tumultb, 
abusing  and  assaulting  not  only  such  as  came  peaceably  to 
the  parliament  at  London,  but  those  that  came  petitioning  to 
the  king  himself  at  York.  N^either  did  they  abstain  irom 
doing  violence  and  outrage  to  the  messengers  sent  from  par- 
liament; he  himself  either  countenancing  or  conniving  at  [hem. 

He  supposes  that  "  his  recess  gave  us  confidence,  that  lie 
might  he  conquered."  Other  men  suppose  both  that  and  all 
things  else,  who  knew  him  neither  by  nature  warlike,  nor  ex- 
perienced, nor  fortunate;  bo  far  was  any  man,  that  discerned 
aught,  from  esteeming  bim  unconquerable;  yet  such  are  rea- 
diest to  embroil  others.  "  But  he  bad  a  soul  invincible." 
What  praise  is  that?  The  stomach  of  a  child  is  ofilimea  in- 
vincible lo  all  correction.  The  unreachable  man  hath  a  soul 
to  all  reason  and  good  advice  invincible ;  and  he  who  is  in- 
tractable, he  whom  nothing  can  persuade,  may  boast  himself 
invincible ;  whenas  in  some  things  to  be  overcome,  is  more 
honest  and  laudable  than  tn  conquer. 

He  labom'B  to  have  it  thought,  "  tliat  his  fearing  God  more 
than  man"  was  the  ground  of  his  sufferings  ;  but  he  should 
have  known  that  a  good  principle  not  rightly  understood  may 
prove  as  hurtful  as  a  bad;  and  his  fear  of  God  may  be  aa 
faulty  as  a  blind  zeal.  He  pretended  to  fear  God  more  than 
the  parliament,  who  never  urged  him  to  do  otherwise;  he 
should  also  have  feared  God  more  than  he  did  his  courtiers, 
and  the  bishops,  who  drew  him  as  they  pleased  to  things  in- 
consistent with  the  fear  of  God.  Thus  bousted  Saul  to  have 
"performed  the  commandment  of  God,"  and  stood  in  it 
against  Samuel ;  but  it  was  found  at  length,  that  he  had 
feared  the  people  more  than  God,  in  savins;  those  fat  oxen 
for  the  worship  of  God,  which  were  appointed  for  destruction. 
Not  much  unlike,  if  not  much  worse,  was  that  fact  of  his, 
who,  for  fear  to  displease  his  court  and  mongrel  clergy,  with 
the  disBolutest  of  the  people,  upheld  in  the  church  of  God, 
while  Ins  power  lasted,  those  beasts  of  Amalec,  the  prelates," 

•  It  is  customary  with  the  ignorant  aai)  natrow-Jioiiled  to  CDofbuad  tin 
cause  of  religion  witli  the  cause  of  the  bishops  and  ilie  clergy  ;  though  vt 
have  here  a  proof  that  the  most  holj  and  saintly  of  mat  ma]  hold  epiMO- 
pacy  !□  abhorrence,  a^  a  mete  political  engine  for  perpctuatiug  bod  guvenb 


J 
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B  B{3iiiut  the  adrice  of  his  parliament  and  the  example  of  all 

I  reformation ;  in  this  more  inexcusable  than  Saul,  that  Saul 

I  ytae  at  length  convinced,  he  to  the  hour  of  death  fixed  in  his 

■  false  persuasion  ;  and  soothes  himself  in  the  flattering  peace 

H  of  an  erroneous  and  obdurate  conscience  ;  singing  to  oib  soul 

H  Tsin  psalms  of  exultation,  as  if  the  parliament  had  assailed 

H  his  reason  with  the  force  of  arms,  and  not  he  on  the  contrary 

H  their  reason  with  his  arms ;  which  hath  been  proved  already, 

H  and  shall  be  more  hereafter. 

P  He  iwits  them  with  "  his  acts  of  grace ;"  proud,  and  un- 

Belfknowing  words  in  the  mouth  of  any  king,  \^'bo  affects  not 
to  be  a  god,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  ae  odious  in  the  ears  of 
a  free  nation.  For  if  they  were  unjust  acts,  why  did  he  grant 
them  as  of  grace  1  If  just,  it  was  not  of  his  grace,  but  of  his 
duty  and  his  oath  to  grant  tbem.  "  A  glorious  king  he 
would  he,  though  by  his  sufferings :"  but  that  can  never  be 
to  him  whose  sufferings  are  his  own  doings.  He  feigns  "  a 
hard  choice"  put  upon  him,  "  either  to  kill  his  subjecie,  or 
be  killed."  Yet  never  was  king  less  in  danger  of  any  vio- 
lence from  his  subjects,  till  he  unsheathed  his  sword  against 
ihem  ;  nay,  long  after  that  time,  when  he  had  spilt  tlie 
blood  of  thousands,  they  had  still  his  person  in  a  foolish 


He  complains  "  that  civil  war  must  he  the  fruits  of  his 
seventeen  years  reigning  with  such  a  measure  of  justice,  peace, 
plenty,  and  religion,  as  all  nations  either  admired  or  envied," 
for  the  justice  we  had,  let  the  council-table,  star-chamber, 
high-commission  speak  the  praise  of  it;  not  forgetting  the 
tmprincely  usage,  and  as  far  as  miirhc  be,  the  abolishing  of 

{arliaments,  the  displacing  of  honest  judges,  the  sale  <if  olhces, 
ribery,  and  exaction,  not  found  out  to  be  punished,  but  to  be 
shared  in  with  impunity  for  (he  time  to  come.  Who  can 
number  the  extortions,  the  oppressions,  the  public  roblierie^ 
and  rapines  committed  on  the  subject  both  by  sea  and  land, 
under  various  pretences?  their  possessions  also  taken  from 
tbem,  one  while  as  forest-land,  another  while  as  crown-land  ; 
nor  were  their  goods  exenipled,  no,  not  the  bullion  in  the 

■ocDt.   Hooker  had  long  ago  proved,  u  Warbunon  obierrei,  that  qiucopacy 
ii  ef  liumaa  institution  t  and  with  much  litmalitr  the  biihop  treaui  om- 
trmpluDiuly,  u  a  silly  eupeniition,  the  reverence  of  Chorlca  L  Gjt  :1m    ■ 
Olurcb  of  f^land.— Ed. 
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mint;  piraoy  was  become  a  project  owned  and  authorized 
agaioEt  the  subject. 

For  the  peace  we  had,  what  peace  was  ihat  which  drew 
out  the  Eugliah  to  a  needless  and  dishonourable  voyage  agdnst 
the  Spaniard  at  Cales  ?  •  Or  that  which  lent  our  s&ppmg  to 
B  treacherous  and  antichristian  war  against  the  poor  pro- 
tesiante  of  Rocbelle  f  our  suppliants  1     What  peace  was  that 

*  Mr.  D'liTBeli,  In  his  srllde  on  the  Duke  of  BnckinghHiD,  bu  a  curiam 
paiiquiiiHde  on  ibis  inglorioui  event,  which  he  introduce  faj  [he  following 
remarks :— "  The  war  with  Spain  wet  clamoured  for  :  and  an  eipedition  lo 
Cadi»,  in  which  [he  duke  was  reproached  by  the  people  for  not  isMng  Ibe 
command,  aa  Ihej  supposed,  from  delicienl  «pHi,  oiJy  mded  in  our  iindi»- 
dplined  soldieiB,  under  bad  commaadeni,  getting  drunk  in  the  Spanish 
otUaa,  inBomoch  that  not  bU  had  the  paws  lo  run  hwbj.  On  thb  expedi- 
tion, some  verees  were  handed  about,  which  probably  are  now  StsI  printed, 
&om  B  tnanuactipt  letter  ol^ihe  times;  a  political  pasquinade  which  ibow* 
the  utter  aiUtnen  of  this, '  Ridicala!  Mm.' 


'  There  was  b  crow  sst  on  a  stone, 
He  Hew  away — and  there  was  none ! 
There  whs  b  man  that  tan  B  race, 
When  he  ran  fast — he  ran  apace  ! 
There  was  a  maid  that  ate  an  appl^ 
When  she  ste  two — she  ate  a  coaple  I 
There  was  an  ape  sat  on  a  tree, 
When  be  fell  down^theti  down  fbll  he  I 
There  was  a  fleet  that  went  to  Spain, 
When  it  returned — it  came  again  I' " 

[CurioOtia  of  Literatvre,  in.  MS.) 
t  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  Is  said  tn  bave  been  making  preparation 
for  guccouring  Rochelle,  when  he  wat  BSEassinated  by  Fetton,  (Clarendon,  i, 
49.)  AH  thoughts,  however,  of  aRbrding  aid  to  the  protestanla  were  aban- 
doned after  hia  death  ;  (i.  80 ;)  and  in  IG4I,  the  parliamenl,  in  their  "  Sc- 
■nonilrance,"  reproached  the  king  with  "  the  loss  of  Rochelle,  by  firat 
BDppreaaing  their  fleet  with  hia  own  royal  ships,  by  which  the  proUatanl  re- 
ligion in  France  infinitely  Buffered."  (ii.  50.)  Thia  ia  afterwards  alluded 
to  by  the  historian  as  one  of  the  causa  that  led  the  Huguenola  to  side  with 
the  parliament  against  the  court,  (iii  363.)  If  we  may  give  credit  lo 
Oerbier,  a  foreign  tool  of  the  duke's,  there  was  a(  one  timea  real  intention, 
at  least  on  Buckingham's  pact,  to  relieve  the  Rorhellois.  Sec  bis  relslion 
in  D'liraeli,  {Curioitiia  nf  Lileralare,  iii.  477,  •qq)  who  adda  an  epitaph 
on  the  duke,  which  contslns  as  much  truth  as  biitemeie : 
"  If  idle  travTlers  ask,  who  lieih  here. 

Let  the  duke's  tomb  this  for  inscription  bear ; 

Paint  Cales  and  Rht,  make  French  and  Spanish  laugh, 

Uix  England's  iJiame — and  there's  his  epitaph." 
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whiCJ  fell  to  rob  the  French  by  aea,  to  tlie  embarriris  of  all 
our  merehants  in  that  kingdom  ?  wliich  brought  forVh  that 
unble^t  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rhe,*  doubtful  whether 
more  calamitous  in  the  success,  or  in  the  design,  betraying  all 
the  flower  of  our  military  youth  and  beBt  commBnilers  to  a 
ebameful  siirprisal  and  execution.  This  was  the  peace  we 
had,  and  the  peace  we  gave,  whether  to  friends  or  to  foes 
abroad.  And  if  at  home  any  peace  were  intended  us,  what 
meant  those  Irish  billetled  soldiers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  design  of  German  horse  Co  subdue  us  in  our  peaceful 
houses? 

For  our  religion,  where  was  there  a  more  ignorant,  profane, 
and  vicious  clergy,  learned  in  nothing  but  the  antiquity  of 
their  pride,  their  covetousness,  and  superstition  tf  whose  im- 
sincere  and  leavenous  doctrine,  cori'upting  the  people,  Gret 
taught  them  looseness,  then  bondage ;  loosening  them  from 
all  sound  knowledge  and  strictness  of  life,  the  mure  to  fit  ibem 
for  the  bondage  ol'  tyranny  and  sujierstition.  So  that  what 
was  left  us  for  other  nations  not  to  pity,  rather  than  admire 
or  envy,  all  those  seventeen  years,  no  wise  man  could  Bee. 
For  wealth  and  plenty  in  a  land  where  justice  reigns  not  is 
no  argument  of  a  flourislilug  state,  but  of  a  nearness  rather  to  J 
ruin  or  commotion.  | 

These  were  not  "  some  miscarriagea"  only  of  govemmeat;-! 
"  which  might  escape,"  but  a  universal  distemper,  and  reduce-  \ 
ment  of  law  to  arbitrary  power ;  not  through  the  evi!  counHeLs 
of  "  some  men,"  but  through  the  constant  course  and  practice 
of  all  that  were  in  highest  fevour:  whose  woret  actions  fre- 
quently avowing  he  took  u|ion  himself;  and  what  faults  did 
not  yet  seem  m  public  to  be  originally  his,  such  care  he  [oolc.J 
by  professing  and  proclaming  openly,  as  made  them  all  B' 


—En. 

f  ClarendoTi,  though  he  makes  n  general  eulogium  on  Ihe  oriler,  admjflij 
thai  the  cinrgy  about  WhiLehall  wete  occasionally  guilly  of  much  "  lndiB^^ 
cretioD  and  folly  j"  hut  ia  an^y  that  oqc  had  sermoij  should  be  oiorc  takeo 
□Dtice  of  than  a  hnuilred  ollieia,  remarkable  for  their  wisdom  and  sobriety. 
(L  130.)  Upon  lhi«  Warburton  justly  remarks,  that  there  was  good  reason 
tat  the  distinction,  "  because  thai  •lai:  tirnion  wu  supported,  cried  up,  and 
'  '>T  the  CDiirt,  while  ttie  hiudred  wen  aej[lected  and  discounteninced." 
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lenf^l)  his  own  adopted  nina.  The  Dersone  also,  when  he 
coulrl  no  longer  protect,  he  esteemed  and  favoured  to  the  end ; 
but:  Deyer  otherwise  th:ui  by  constrBint  yielded  any  of  ttieui 
to  due  punishment  ( thereby  manifesriug  that  what  they  did  was 
by  bis  own  authority  and  approbation. 

Yet  here  he  asks,  "  whose  innocent  blood  he  hath  shed, 
what  widows'  or  orphans'  tears  can  witness  against  him  ?" 
Afer  the  suspected  poisoning  of  liis  fathei',  not  inquired  into 
but  smothered  up,  and  him  protected  and  advanced  to  the  very 
half  of  his  kingdom,  who  was  accused  in  parliament  to  he 
the  author  of  the  feet;  (with  much  more  evidence  than  duke 
Dudley,  that  false  protector,  is  accused  upon  record  to  have 
poisoned  Edward  the  Sixth ;)  afler  all  his  rage  and  perse- 
cution, after  so  many  years  of  cruel  war  on  his  people  in 
three  kingdoms!  Whence  the  author  of  "Trurhs  Manifest," 
a  Scotsman,  not  unacquainted  with  atfairs,  positively  affirms, 
"  that  there  haih  been  more  Christian  blood  shed  by  the  com- 
mission,  approbation,  and  connivance  of  king  Charles,  and 
his  fatliei',  James,  in  the  latter  end  of  their  reign,  than  in 
the  ten  Roman  persecutions."  Not  to  speak  of  those  many 
whippings,  piltoioes,  and  other  corporal  inflictions,  wherewith 
his  reign  also,  before  this  war,  was  not  unbloody;  some 
have  died  in  prison  under  cruul  I'estraint,  others  in  banish- 
ment, whose  lives  were  shortened  through  the  rigour  of  that 
persecution  wherewith  so  many  years  ne  infested  ihe  true 
church. 

And  those  sis  members  nil  men  judged  to  have  escaped  no 
less  than  capital  danger,  whom  he  so  gi'^dily  pursuing  into  the 
house  of  commons,  hail  not  there  the  forbeaiunce  to  conceal 
how  much  it  troubled  him,  "  that  the  birds  were  flown."  If 
some  vulture  in  the  mountains  could  have  opened  his  beak 
.ntelligibly  and  spoke,  what  fitter  uords  could  he  have  uttered 
at  the  loss  of  his  prey  ?  The  tyrant  Nero,  though  not  yet 
deserving  tliat  name,  set  his  bam'l  so  unwillingly  to  the  execu- 
tion of  a  condemned  person,  as  to  wish  ''  he  had  not  known 
letters."  Certainly  for  a  king  himself  to  charge  his  subjects 
with  high-treason,  andso  vebement'y  to  prosecute  them  in  his 
own  cause,  as  to  do  the  olfice  of  a  searcher,  argued  in  him 
no  great  aversation  &om  shedding  blood,  were  it  but  to  "sa- 
tisfy his  angei',"  and  that  I'evenge  was  no  unoleasing  morsel 
to  him,  whereof  he  liimsell  thuiight  not  niucn  to  be  so  dili- 
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gentiv  Wb  own  caterer,     Ba(  «e  insist  rather  u[ion  wnat  waa 
actual,  than  what  was  probable. 

He  now  falls  to  esamine  the  causes  of  this  war,  as  a  diffi- 
culty whieh  he  had  long  "shiiiied"  to  find  out.  "It  was  not," 
Baiih  he,  "  my  withdrawing  from  Whilehall;  for  no  account 
in  reasnn  could  be  friven  of  those  tumults,  where  on  ordei'Iy 
guard  was  granted,"  But  if  it  be  a.  most  certain  truth,  tbat 
the  parliament  cnnld  never  yet  obtain  of  hira  any  guard  fit  ta 
be  confided  in,  tlien  by  his  own  confession  some  account  of 
those  pretended  tumults  "may  in  reason  be  given;"  and  both 
concerning  them  and  the  guards  enough  hath  been  said  al- 

"  Whom  did  he  protect  against  the  justice  of  parliament?" 
Whom  did  he  not  to  his  utmost  power?  Endeavouring  to 
have  rescued  Strafford  from  their  justice,  though  with  the  de- 
struction of  them  and  the  city ;  to  that  end  expressly  com- 
raanding  the  admittance  of  new  soldiers  into  the  Tower,  rabed 
by  Suckling  and  other  conspirators  under  pretence  for  the 
Portugal:  though  that  ambassador  beingsent to,  utterly  denied 
to  know  of  any  such  commission  from  his  master.  And  yet, 
that  listing  continued :  not  to  repeat  his  other  plot  of  bringing  up 
the  two  armies.  But  what  can  be  disputed  with  such  a  lung, 
in  whose  mouth  and  opinion  the  parbament  itself  was  never 
but  a  faction,  and  their  justice  no  justice,  hut "  the  dictates  and 
overawaying  insolence  of  tumults  and  rabbles?"  and  under 
that  excuse  avouchea  himseli'  openly  the  general  patron  of 
most  notorious  delinquents,  and  approves  their  flight  ont  of 
the  land,  whose  crimes  were  such,  as  tbat  the  justest  and  the 
fairest  trial  would  have  soonest  condemned  them  to  death. 

But  did  not  Catiline  plead  in  like  manner  ^:nst  tbe  Ro- 
man senate,  und  the  injustice  of  their  trial,  and  the  justice  of 
his  flight  from  Rome  ?  Cffisar  also,  then  batching  tyranny, 
injected  the  same  scrupulous  rlemui's,  to  stop  the  sentence  of 
death  in  full  and  free  senate  decreed  on  I.entulus  and  Cethe- 
gus,  two  of  Catiline's  accomplices,  which  were  renewed  and 
urged  for  Strafford.  He  vouchsafes  to  the  reformation,  by 
both  kingdoms  intended,  no  better  name  than  "innovation  and 
ruin  both  in  church  and  state."  And  what  we  would  have 
learned  so  gladly  of  him  in  other  passages  before,  to  knon' 
wbei'ein,  he  tells  us  now  of  his  own  Hccord.  The  expeDiB 
bishops  out  of  the  house  of  peers^  that  was  "  ruin  to  the  sta' 
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iho  "  removing"  tliem  "  root  and  branch,"  tliis  was  "mm  to 
the  church."  How  happy  coulii  this  nation  be  m  siiuh  a  go- 
Temor,  who  counted  that  tbsirruin,  which  they  thought  their 
deliverance ;  the  ruin  bothof  chiircli  and  state,  which  was  the 
recovery  and  the  saving  of  them  both  ? 

To  the  passing  of  those  bills  against  bishops  bow  is  it  likely 
that  ihe  liouse  of  peers  gave  bo  liardly  their  consent,  which 
they  gave  so  easily  before  to  the  attaclung  them  of  high-treason, 
twelve  at  once,  only  for  protesting  that  the  parUament  could 
not  act  without  tliem  1  Surely  if  their  rights  and  privileges 
were  thouglit  so  undoubted  in  that  house,  as  here  maintained ; 
then  was  that  protestation,  being  meant  and  intended  in  the 
name  of  their  whole  spiritual  order,  no  ti'eason ;  and  so  that 
house  itself  will  become  liable  to  a  just  construction  either  of 
injustice  to  appeach  them  lor  so  consenting,  or  of  usurpa- 
tion, represi'uting  none  but  theoiselves,  to  expect  tliat  their 
voting  or  not  voting  should  obstruct  the  commons :  who 
not  for  "  five  repulses  of  the  lords,"  no,  not  for  hfty,  were  to 
desist  from  what  in  the  name  of  the  whole  kingdom  they 
demanded,  so  long'  as  those  lords  were  none  of  our  lords. 
And  for  the  bill  against  root  and  branch,  though  it  passed  not 
in  both  houses  till  many  of  the  lords  and  some  iew  of  the  com- 
mons, either  enticed  away  by  the  king,  or  overawed  by  the 
sense  of  their  own  mahguancy  not  prevailing,  deserted  the  par- 
liament, and  made  a  fair  riddance  of  themselves ;  that  was  no 
warrant  for  them  who  remained  faithliJ,  being  far  the  greater 
number,  to  lay  aside  that  bill  of  root  and  branch,  till  the  re- 
turn of  their  fugitives;  a  bill  so  necessary  and  so  much  de- 
sired by  themselves  as  well  as  by  the  people. 

ThiswasthepartiaUty,  this  degraduig  of  the  bishops,  a  thing 
so  wholesome  in  the  state,  and  SDorthodoxal  in  the  church,  both 
ancient  and  reformed  ;  which  the  king  rather  than  assent  to 
"  vrill  either  hazard  both  bis  own  and  3ie  kingdom's  ruin,"  by 
our  just  defence  gainst  his  foice  of  arms  ;  or  prostrate  our 
consciences  in  a  blind  obedience  to  himself,  and  those  men, 
whose  fiuperstitiou,  zealous  or  unzealous,  would  enforce  upon 
us  an  antichristian  tyraimy  in  the  church,  neither  primitive, 
apostolical,  nor  more  anciently  universal  than  some  other 
manifest  corruptions. 

But  "  he  was  bound,  besides  his  judgment,  by  a  most  strict 
md  indispensable  oath,  to  preserve  the  order  and  the  rt^ius. 

VOL.   I.  ^  Q 
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»  coronation,  ^^^H 
nterpreted  eith^^l 
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of  (he  church,"     If  he  mean  that  oath  of  his 
tliat  the  letter  of  that  oath  admit  not  to  be  interpi  _ 

by  equity,  reformatiot),  or  better  knowledtre,  then  was  the 
king  bound  by  that  oath,  to  erant  rhe  clerey  all  those  cus- 
toms, franchises,  and  canonical  privilegeH  (panted  to  them  by 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  ea  might  one  day,  under  pretence 
of  that  oath  and  his  conscienee,  have  brought  us  all  asain  to 
popery.  But  had  he  so  well  remembered  as  he  ou^t  the 
wonts  Co  which  he  swore,  he  mi^ht  have  found  himself  no 
otherwise  obliged  there,  tlian  "  aceordiot;  to  the  laws  of  G< 
and  true  piolession  of  ihe  gospel,"  For  if  those 
words,  "  established  in  this  kingdom,"  he  set  thej-e  to 
and  lay  prescription  on  the  laws  of  God  ami  truth  of  the 
pel  by  man's  establishment,  nolhin<^ 
more  injurious  to  religion.  So  that  however,  the  German 
emperors  or  other  kmjfs  have  levied  all  those  n-ars  on 
their  protestant  subjects  under  the  colour  of  a  blind  and 
literal  observance  to  an  oath,  yet  this  king  had  lea^t  pre- 
tence of  all ;  both  sworn  to  the  laws  of  God  and  evangelic 
truth,  and  disclaiming,  as  we  heard  him  before,  "to  be 
bound  hy  any  coronation  oath,  in  a  blind  and  brutish  for- 
mality." Noris  it  to  he  imagined,  if  what  shall  be  established 
come  in  question,  hut  that  the  parliament  should  oversivay 
the  king  and  not  he  the  pmTiament,  And  by  all  law  and  reason 
that  which  the  parliament  will  not  is  no  move  established  in 
this  kingdom,  neither  is  the  kin^  bound  by  oath  lo  uphold  it 
as  a  thing  established.  And  tliat  the  king  (who  of  his  princely 
^ce,  as  he  professes,  hntb  so  otl  aboli.^hed  things  that  stood 
firm  hy  jaw,  as  the  star-chamber  and  high  commission)  ever 
thought  himself  bound  hy  oath  to  keep  them  up,  because 
established;  he  who  will  believe,  must  at  the  same  time  con- 
demn him  of  as  manv  perjuries,  as  be  is  well  known  to  have 
abolished  both  lans  and  jurisdictions  that  wanted  no  establish- 
ment. 

"  Had  hegratitieil,"  he  thinks, "  their  antiepiscopal  faction 
with  his  coiisenl,  and  siicri6ced  the  church-jiovemmeni  and 
revenues  to  the  furv  of  their  covetousness,"  &c.  an  armc  had 
not  biien  raised.  Whereas  it  was  the  fury  of  bis  own  hatred 
to  the  professors  of  true  religion,  which  first  incited  him  to 
prnsecute  ihem  with  the  swonl  of  war,  when  whips,  pillones, 
exiles,  and  imprisonmetits  were  not  thought  sudlcient.     To 
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'  colour  which  he  canDot  find  wherewithal,  but  that  stale  (im 
tence  of  Charles  V.,  and  other  popish  kings,  that  the  pniiea 
tants  had  only  an  intent  to  lay  hands  upon  the  church  revenues, 
a  thing  never  in  the  thoughts  of  this  parliament,  till,  exhausted 
by  his  endless  war  upon  them,  their  necessity  seized  on  that 
for  the  commonwealth,  which  the  luxury  of  prelates  had 
abused  before  to  a  common  mischief. 

Hia  consent  to  the  unlording  of  bishops,  (for  to  that  he  him- 
ee If  consented,  and  at  Canterbury  the  chief  seat  of  their  pride, 
so  God  would  have  it !)  "  was  from  bis  firm  persuasion  of 
their  contentednese  lo  suffer  a  present  diminution  of  their 
rights."  Can  any  man  reading  this,  not  discern  the  pure 
mockery  of  a  royal  consent,  to  delude  us  only  for  "  the  pre- 
sent," meaning,  it  seems,  when  time  should  serve,  to  revoke 
all?  By  this  reckoning,  his  consents  and  his  denials  come 
all  to  one  pass  :  and  we  may  hence  perceive  the  itinall  wisdom 
and  integrity  of  those  votes,  which  voted  his  coneessioiis  ol 
the  Isle  of  Wight  for  gronnds  of  a  lasting  peace.  Thus  he 
allegi's  this  controversy  about  bishops,  "  to  be  the  true  state'' 
of  that  difference  between  him  and  the  parliament.  For  iie 
held  episcopacy  "  both  very  sacred  and  divine ;  with  this 
judgment,  and  for  this  cause,  he  withdrew  from  the  parlia- 
ment, and  confesses  that  Borne  men  knew  "  he  was  like  to 
bring  again  the  same  judgment  which  he  cari'ied  with  him  :" 
A  fair  and  unexpected  justification  from  his  own  mouth  iif- 
forded  to  the  parliament,  who,  notwithstanding  what  thi;y 
knew  of  his  obstinate  mind,  omitted  not  to  use  all  those 
means  and  that  patience  to  have  gained  him. 

As  for  delinquents,  "  he  allows  them  to  be  but  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  and  their  withdrawing  and  defending : " 
a  pretty  shift!  to  minee  the  name  of  a  delinquent  into  a  ne- 
cessary consequent  What  is  a  traitor,  but  the  necessary 
consequence  of  Ids  treason  ?  What  a  rebel,  but  of  his  rebel- 
lion ?  From  his  conceit  he  would  infer  a  pretext  only  in  the 
parliament  "  to  fetch  in  delinquents,"  as  if  there  had  indeed 
heen  no  such  cause,  but  aU  the  delinquency  in  London 
tumults.  Which  is  the  overworn  theme  and  stuffing  of  all 
his  discourses. 

This  he  thrice  repeats  to  be  the  true  state  and  reason  of  ail 
that  war  and  devastation  in  the  land;  and  that"  of  all  the 
treaties  and  propositions"  offered  him,  he  was  resolved"  v\e^ww 
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But  when  he  sought  to  extort  from  us,  by  way  of  tribal 
that  which  had  been  offered  to  him  coaditionnlly  in  parliumoil^ 
»B  by  a  free  people,  and  that  those  estorlions  were  now  flon- 
Bumeil  and  wasted  by  the  luxury  of  his  court,  he  began  thea, 
(for  still  the  more  he  did  wrong,  the  more  he  feared,}  before 
any  tumult  or  insurrection  of  the  [leople,  to  take  counsel  how 
he  might  totally  aubdue  them  to  his  otvn  will.  Then  was  the 
design  of  German  horse,  while  the  duke  reigned;  and,  which 
was  worst  of  all,  some  thousands  of  tlie  Irish  papists  were  in 
several  parts  billetted  upon  us,  while  a  pai'liament  was  then 
sittinu.  The  pulpits  resounded  with  no  other  doctrine  than 
that  which  gave  all  property  to  the  king,  and  passive  obedi- 
ence' to  the  subject.  After  which,  innumerable  forms  and 
shapes  of  new  exactions  and  exactors  overspread  the  land: 
nor  was  it  enough  to  be  imjioverished,  unless  we  were  dis- 
armed. Our  trained  bands,  which  are  the  trustiest  and  most 
proper  strength  of  a  free  nation  not  at  war  with  itself,  bad 
their  arms  in  divers  counties  taken  from  them ;  other  ammu- 
nition by  design  was  ingrossed  and  kept  in  the  Tower,  not  (^i 
be  bought  without  a  licenu«,  and  at  a  high  rate.  • 

Thus  far  and  many  other  ways  were  his  counsels  and  pro- 
parationa  beforehand  with  us,  either  to  a  civil  war,  if  it  should 
happen,  or  (o  subdue  us  without  a  war,  which  is  all  one,  until 
the  raising  of  his  two  armies  against  the  Scots,  and  the  latter 
of  them  raised  to  the  most  perfidious  breaking  of  a  solemn 
pacificattou :  the  articles  whereof  though  subscribed  with  bis 
own  hand,  he  commanded  soon  after  to  be  burned  openly  by 
the  hangman.  What  enemy  durst  have  done  him  that  dia- 
honour  and  affi-ont,  which  be  did  therein  to  himself? 

AAer  the  beginning  of  this  pariiament,  whom  he  saw  so 
resolute  and  unanimous  to  relieve  the  commonwealth,  and  that 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  condemned  lu  die,  other  oif  his  eril 
counsellors  impeached  and  imprisoned ;  to  show  there  wanted 
not  evil  counsel  within  himself  sufficient  to  begin  a  war  upon 
his  subject?,  though  no  way  by  them  provoked,  he  sends  an 
agent  with  letters  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  requiring  aid 
thuiiutic  BdmirBtjoD  tor  Oreece,  sad  his  hopes  (hat  she  would  ooc 
■gain  indqicndent. — En. 

•  Kvcn  ihe  good  and  amiable  Bishop  BerkeleT  once  preached  i 
incalcsiing  paraive  obedimce;  aad  tuany,  who  have  Deilfaer  hia 
not  his  Tiriucs,  are  aiill,  in  spiie  of  rhe  general  inlelligmce  of  il;e 
bued  with  ihis  barbaious  opinion. — Eo. 


1 


agiiiii&t  tbe  parliament:  and  that  aid  was  coming,  when  Divine 
Providence,  to  divert  them,  Bent  a  sudden  torrent  of  Siredes 
into  tbe  boweJa  of  Denmarli.'  He  then  endeavours  to  brine 
up  both  armies,  first  the  Envliah,  vith  whom  eight  thousand 
Irish  papisiB,  raised  by  Stranbrd,  and  a  French  army  were  to 
join;  then  the  Scots  at  Newcastle,  whom  he  thoi^ht  to  have 
encour^ed  by  telling  them  what  money  anil  horse  he  was  to 
have  from  Denmark. 

I  mention  not  the  Irish  conspiracy  till  due  place.  These 
and  many  others  were  his  eounseia  toward  a  eivil  waJ,  His 
preparations,  atler  those  two  armies  were  dismissed,  could  not 
suddenly  be  too  open  :  nevei'theless  there  were  eight  thousand 
Irish  papists,  which  he  refused  to  disband,  though  entreated 
by  both  houses,  first  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  next 
under  pretence  of  lending  them  to  tlie  Spaniard  j  and  so  kept 
them  undisbanded  till  very  near  the  month  wherein  that  re- 
bellion broke  forth.  He  was  also  raising  forces  in  London, 
pretendedly  lo  serve  the  Portugal,  but  with  intent  to  seize  the 
Tower;  into  which  divers  cannoniera  were  by  him  sent  with 
many  fireworks  and  grenadoes;  and  many  great  battei'ing 
pieces  were  mounted  against  the  city.  The  court  was  fortified 
with  ammunition,  and  soldiers  new  listed,  who  followed  the 
king  from  London,  and  appeared  at  Kingston,  some  hundreds 
of  hoi-se,  in  a  warlike  manner,  with  waggons  of  ammunition 
afierthem;  thequeenin  Holland  was  buying  mot«;  of  which 
the  parliament  had  certain  knowledge,  and  had  not  yet  so 
much  as  demanded  the  militia  to  he  settled,  till  they  knew 
both  of  her  going  over  sea,  and  to  what  intent.  For  she  had 
packed  up  tlie  crown  jeweisf  to  have  been  going  long  before, 
had  not  tne  parliament,  suspecting  by  the  discoveries  at  Bur- 
rowbridge  what  was  intended  with  [he  jewels,  used  means  to 
stay  her  journey  till  the  winter.     Hull  and  the  magazine  there 

■  The  Muquia  of  Montrose  went  for  Charles  II.  both  inia  Sveden  md 
Deamoik,  to  solicit  men,  motley,  and  anns  against  hie  counlrjr  j  but,  after 
being  for  lome  lime  wheedled  with  apedous  promisea,  found  thai  wotdt 
were  all  he  «u  likely  to  obUin.  (C/arenrfon,  vi.  4U!P,  410.)— Ed. 

T  Clarendan  who  relata  with  great  reluctance  whatever  cedounds  to  the 
credit  of  the  parliament,  admita  that  they  were  verj'  successful  in  obtaining 
information  of  the  kin^'a  deaigni,  vhicli,  in  many  cfties,  they  could  have 
obtained  only  through  the  treachery  of  the  cavaliers.  "  Indeed  their  itifot- 
mation*  were  wonderful  particular,  from  all  parts  beyond  sea,  of  wlii^ 
•oever  w^^  agitated  on  the  hinjj's  bchalfi    as  weU  aa  from  hii  court,* 
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's  hand;   froNI^I 
all  thought  ^^H 


liatl  been  secretly  aiteoijueil  under  the  ki 
u'liom  {though  iu  bin  declarations  renouncing  all  thought 
war)  notes  nere  »ent  oversea  for  the  supply  of  arms;  which 
wei'i!  no  sooner  come,  but  llie  inhabitants  of  YorksLii'e  and 
other  counties  were  called  to  arms,  and  aclnal  forces  raised, 
while  the  parliament  were  yet  petitioning  in  peace,  and  h*4 
not  one  man  listed. 

As  to  the  act  of  hostility,  though  not  much  material 
whom  firet  it  begun,  or  by  whose  commissions  da!<id  fint,'' 
af^r  such  counsels  anil  prepai'ations  discovered,  and 
advanced  by  the  king,  yet  in  that  act  also  he  will  be  tbund 
to  have  had  precedency,  if  not  at  London  by  the  assault  of 
his  armed  court  upon  the  naked  people,  and  his  attempt  upon 
the  house  of  commons,  yet  certainly  at  Hull :  first,  by-  hia 
close  practices  on  that  town ;  next,  by  hie  siege.  Thus  whether 
counsels,  preparations,  or  acts  of  hostility  be  considefed,  it 
appears  with  evidence  enough,  though  much  more  might  be 
said,  that  the  king  is  truly  cliat^d  to  be  the  firai  beginner  of 
these  civil  wars.  To  which  may  be  added  as  a  close,  [haiiB< 
the  Isle  of  Wight  he  char^;ed  it  apon  himself  at  the  publia 
treaty,  and  acquitted  the  [tarliament. 

Bui  as  for  the  securing  of  Hull  and  the  public  stores. 
therein,  and  in  other  places,  it  was  no  "  surprisal  of  fais.! 
strength;"  the  custody  whereof  by  authority  of  parliament] 
was  committed  into  hands  most  tit  and  most  responsible  fori 
such  a  trust,  it  were  a  folly  beyond  ridiculous,  to 
ourselves  a  free  nation,  if  the  king,  not  in  parliament,  but  ii 

whaaoeiec  was  dsigned,  OT  olniost  but  thought  of  la  himselt"  (Hi 
iiL  40.)  Who,  apoa  reading  ihia,  can  bll  u>  remember  those  remai 
linet  ol  Shaltap«are : — 

"  The  pFovideDce  that  '9  in  a  walchfiil  stale 
Kno-B  aUuoal  E.Ery  grain  of  PluLo'a  gold  j 
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bis  own  pereon,  and  ap;ainst  tliem,  miglit  appropfiate  to  him- 
ielf  the  strength  of  a  whole  nation  as  his  proper  goods,  What 
the  laws  of  the  land  are,  a  parliament  tihould  know  best,  hav- 
ing both  the  life  and  death  of  laws  in  iheir  law-giving  power: 
and  the  law  of  England  is,  at  best,  but  the  reason  of  parlia- 
ment. The  parliament,  therefore,  taking  into  their  hands  that 
whereof  most  properly  they  ought  to  have  the  keeping,  com- 
mitted no  surprisal.  If  they  prevented  him,  that  ai^ued  not 
at  all  either  his  "  innoceney  or  unpreparedneas,"  but  their 
timely  foresight  lo  use  prevention. 

But  what  needed  that?  "They  knew  his  chiefest  amiS 
left  him  were  those  only  which  the  ancient  Christians  were 
wont  to  use  against  their  persecutors,  prayers  and  tears."  * 
O  sacred  reverence  of  God  !  respect  and  shame  of.  men  ! 
whither  were  ye  fled  when  these  hypocrisies  were  uttered? 
,  Was  the  kingdom  then  at  all  that  cost  of  blood  to  remove  from 
him  none  but  pi'uyers  and  tears?  What  wei-e  those  thousands 
of  blaspheming  cavaliers  about  him,  whose  mouths  let  fly 
oaths  and  curses  by  the  volley  :  were  those  the  prayers;  and 
those  carouses  drunk  to  the  confusion  of  all  things  good  or 
holy,  did  those  miniater  the  tears  T  Were  they  prayers  and 
tears  that  were  listed  at  York,  mustered  on  Heworth  Moor, 
and  laid  siege  to  Hull  for  the  guard  of  his  person?  Were 
prayers  and  tears  at  so  high  a  rate  in  Holland,  that  nothing 
could  purchase  them  but  the  crown  jewels  7  Yet  they  in 
Holland  (such  word  was  sent  us)  sold  them  for  guns,  cara- 
bines, mortar-pieces,  cannons,  and  other  deadly  instruments 
of  war;  which,  when  they  came  to  York,  were  all,  iio  doubt 
by  the  merit  of  some  great  saint,  suddenly  transformed  into 
prayers  and  teal's :  and,  being  divided  into  r^ments  and 
brigades,  were  the  only  arras  that  mischieved  us  in  all  those 
battles  and  encounters. 

These  were  his  chief  arms,  whatever  we  must  call  them, 
and  yet  such  arms  as  they  who  fought  for  the  commonwealth 
have,  by  the  help  of  better  prayers,  vanquished  and  brought 
to  nothing.  He  bewails  his  want  of  the  militia,"  not  so  much 
inreterence  to  his  own  protection,  as  the  people's,  whose  many 
and  Bore  oppressions  grieve  him."  Never  considering  how 
ill  for  seventeen  years  together  he  had  prot«cted  them,  and 

*  Thef  who  read  the  histor;  of  (he  civil  wsn  will  cefUml)'  t>e  luloniilied 
■t  thi*  dediiuion,  and  think  Milioa'i  rebuke  richly  deseryed. — &u 
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that  these  miseries  of  the  people  are  etill  jis  own  handiwork, 
having  smitten  them,  like  a  forked  arrow,  go  sore  iiito  the 
kin^duni'e  sides,  as  not  to  be  drawn  out  and  cured  without 
the  iiicision  of  more  fleah. 

He  tells  lie,  that  "  what  he  wants  in  ihe  hand  of  power," 
he  has  in  "  the  wings  of  faith  and  prayer."  But  they  who 
made  no  reckoning  of  those  wings  while  thej  had  that,  potrer 
in  tlieir  hands,  may  easily  mistake  the  wings  of  faith  for  the 
wings  of  presumption,  and  so  fall  headlong.  We  meet  nest 
wirh  a  comparison,  bow  apt  let  them  judge  who  have  tra- 
velled to  Mekka,  "  that  the  parliament  have  nung  (he  majesty 
of  kingship  in  an  airy  imagination  of  regaUty,  between  the 
privileges  of  both  houses,  like  the  tomb  of  Mahomet"  He 
knew  not  that  be  was  prophesying  the  death  and  burial  of  a 
Turkish  tyranny,  that  spumed  down  those  laws  which  gave 
it  life  and  being,  so  long  as  it  endured  to  be  a  regulated 
monarchy. 

He  counts  it  an  injury  "  not  to  have  the  sole  power  in  him- 
self to  help  or  hurt  any ;"  and  that  the  "  militia,  which  he 
holds  to  be  his  undoubted  right,  should  be  disposed  as  the 
parliament  thinks  fit  i"  and  yet  eonfesi^es  that,  if  he  had  it  in 
bis  actual  disposing,  he  would  defend  those  whom  he  calls 
"  his  good  subjects  from  those  men's  violence  and  fraud,  who 
would  persuade  the  world  that  none  but  wolves  are  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  custody  of  the  shepherd  and  his  flock  " 
Surely,  if  we  may  guess  whom  he  means  here,  by  knowing 
whom  he  hath  ever  most  opposed  in  this  controversy,  we  may 
then  assure  ourselves  that  by  violence  and  fraud  he  means 
that  which  the  parliament  hath  done  in  settling  the  militia, 
Hud  those  the  wolves  into  whose  hands  it  was  by  them  in- 
trusted :  which  draws  a  clear  confession  from  his  own  mouth, 
that  if  the  parliament  had  left  him  sole  power  of  the  militia, 
he  would  have  used  it  to  the  destruction  of  them  and  their 
friends. 

As  for  sole  power  of  the  militia,  which  he  claims  as  a 
right  no  less  undoubted  than  the  crown,  it  hath  been  oil 
enough  told  him  that  he  bath  no  more  authority  over  the 
sword  than  over  the  law  :  over  the  law  he  halh  none,  either 
to  establish  or  to  abrogate,  to  interpret  or  to  execute,  but  only 
by  his  courts  and  in  his  courts,  whereof  the  parliament  ir 
highest :  no  more,  therefore,  hath  he  power  of  the  militif 
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Wiiicb  IB  tlie  sword,  eiiner  to  use  or  to  dis[>OBe,  but  witb  con- 
tt  of  parliament '.  give  bira  but  that,  and  as  good  give  him 
s  lump  all  our  laws  and  liberries.  For  if  the  power  of  tUe 
Bword  were  anywhere  separate  and  iindcpending  from  the 
power  of  the  law,  which  is  originally  seated  in  the  highest 
rt,  then  would  that  power  of  tlie  eword  be  soon  mastei'  o( 
the  law;  and  being  at  one  man's  disposal  might,  when  he 
plensed,  control  the  law ;  and  in  derision  of  our  Magna 
Charta,  which  were  but  weak  resistance  against  an  armed 
tyrant,  might  absolutely  enslave  m.  And  not  to  have  in 
ourselves,  though  vaunting  to  be  freehorn,  the  power  of  our 
own  fi'eedom,  and  the  public  safety,  is  a  degree  lower  than 
it  to  have  ihe  property  of  our  own  goods.  For  liberty  or 
pei-son,  and  tlie  riglit  of  self  preservation,  is  much  nearer, 
much  more  nutural,  and  more  worth  to  all  men,  than  the  pro- 
perty of  their  goods  and  wealth.  Yet  such  power  as  all  tliis 
did  the  kiug  in  open  terms  challenge  to  have  over  us,  and 
brought  thousands  to  help  bim  win  it ;  so  much  more  good  at 
fighting  than  at  understanding,  as  to  persuade  themselves, 
that  they  fought  then  for  the  subject's  liberty. 

He  ia  contented,  because  he  knows  no  otber  remedy,  to  re- 
sign this  power  "  fur  his  own  time,  but  not  for  his  successors :'' 
BO  diligent  and  cardu!  he  is,  that  we  should  be  slaves,  if  not 
to  him,  yet  to  his  posiei'iry,  and  fain  would  leave  us  the 
legacy  of  anotlier  wai-  about  it.  But  the  parliament  have 
done  well  lo  remove  tliat  question :  wliom  as  his  manner  is 
to  dignify  with  some  good  name  or  other,  be  calls  now  a 
"  many-headed  hydra  of  government,  full  of  factious  distrac- 
tions, and  not  more  eyes  than  mouths."  Yet  surely  not  more 
mouths,  or  not  so  wide,  as  the  ditisolute  rabble  of  all  his  cour- 
tiers had,  bulb  bees  and  shees,  if  there  were  any  males  among 
them. 

He  would  prove,  that  to  govern  by  parliament  hath  "  a 
monstrosity  rather  than  perfection ;  "  etnd  grounds  his  ail- 
ment upon  two  or  three  eminent  absurdiiies  :  first,  by  placmg 
counsel  in  the  senses  ;  next,  by  turning  the  senses  out  of  the 
head,  and  in  lieu  thereof  placing  power  supreme  above  sense 
and  reason  :  which  be  now  the  greater  monstrosities?  Fur- 
ther to  dispute  what  kind  of  goverument  is  best  would  he  a 
long  debate  ;  it  sufii[;eth  that  iiis  reasons  here  lor  monarrhy 
I  d  weuli  and  inconsiderable. 
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He  bodea  macti  "  horror  and  bad  influence  after  Itk 
edipse."  He  apeaks  iiia  ivishes;  but  they  who  by  weighing 
prudently  things  past  foresee  things  to  come,  the  best  divina- 
tion, may  hope  rather  all  good  success  and  happioess,  by  re- 
moving that  darkness,  which  the  misty  cloud  of  his  preroga- 
tive made  between  U8  and  a  peaoefiil  reformation,  which  is  oaf 
true  sunlight,  and  not  he,  though  he  would  be  taken  for  our 
Bun  itself.  And  wherefore  should  we  not  hope  to  be  governed 
more  happily  without  a  king,  whenas  all  our  misery  and 
trouble  hath  been  either  by  a  king,  or  by  our  necessary  vin- 
dication and  defence  against  him  7 

He  would  be  thought  "  inforced  to  perjury,"  by  having 
granted  the  militia,  by  which  his  oath  bound  him  to  protect 
(he  people.  If  he  can  be  perjured  in  granting  that,  why 
doth  he  refiise  for  no  other  cause  the  aholiahing  of  episco- 
pacy ?  But  never  was  any  oath  so  blind  as  to  swear  him  to 
protect  delinquents  gainst  justice,  but  to  protect  all  the 
people  in  that  order,  and  b_v  those  hands  which  the  parlia- 
ment should  advise  him  to,  and  the  protected  confide  in; 
not  under  the  show  of  pi'otection  to  hold  a  violent  and  in- 
communicable Bword  over  us,  as  ready  to  be  let  fall  apon  our 
own  necks,  as  upon  our  enemies  ;  nor  to  make  our  own  handa 
and  weapons  fight  against  our  own  liberties. 

By  his  parting  with  the  militia  he  takes  to  himself  much 
praise  of  his  "  assurance  in  God's  protection ; "  and  to  the 
parliament  imputes  the  fear  "of  not  daring  to  adventure  the 
mjustice  of  their  actions  upon  any  other  way  of  safety."  But 
wnerefore  came  not  this  assurance  of  God's  protection  to 
him  till  the  militia  was  wrung  out  of  his  hands  ?  It  should 
seem  by  his  holding  it  so  fast,  that  his  own  actions  and  in- 
tentions had  no  less  of  injustice  in  them,  than  what  he 
chaises  upon  others,  whom  he  terms  Chaldeans,  Sabeans, 
and  the  devil  himself.  But  Job  used  no  such  militia  against 
those  enemies,  nor  such  a  maga/ine  as  was  at  Hull,  which 
this  king  so  contended  for,  and  made  war  upon  us,  that  he 
might  have  wherewithal  to  make  war  against  us.  He  con- 
cludes, that,  "  although  they  take  all  from  him,  yet  can  they 
not  obstruct  his  way  to  heaven."  It  was  no  handsome  occa- 
sion, by  feigning  obstructions  where  they  are  not,  to  tell  ui 
whither  he  was  going :  he  should  have  shut  th«  door,  and 
prayed  in  secret,  not  here  in  the  high  street.    Private  prayers 
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in  public  Bfik  sometliing  of  whom  they  ask  not,  and  that  ghotl 
be  thei]  i-eward. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Upon  the  Nineteen  pTO/iosilions,  SfC. 

Of  the  nineteen  propositions  he  names  none  in  particDiar, 

neither  shall  the  answer ;  but  lie  insists  upon  the  old  plea  of 
•'  hiB  conscience,  honour,  and  i'eason  ;"  using  the  plausibility 
of  lai'ge  and  indefinite  words,  to  defend  himself  at  such  a 
distance  as  may  hinder  the  eye  of  common  judgment  from 
all  distinct  view  and  examination  of  his  reasoning.  "  He 
would  buy  the  peace  of  his  people  at  any  rate,  save  only  the 
parting  with  his  conscience  and  honour."  Yet  shews  not 
now  it  can  happen  that  the  peace  of  a  people,  if  otherwise  to 
be  bought  at  any  rate,  should  be  inconsistent  or  at  variance 
with  the  conscience  and  honour  of  a  king.  Tilt  then,  we 
may  receive  it  for  a  better  sentence,  that  nothing  should  be 
more  agrecs.ble  to  the  conscience  and  honour  of  a  king,  than 
to  preserve  his  subjects  in  peace;  especially  from  civiTwar. 

And  which  of  the  propositions  were  "  obtruded  on  him  with 
the  point  of  theswofd,"  till  he  first  with  the  point  of  the 
sword,"  thrust  fi'om  him  both  the  propositions  and  the  pro- 
pounders  ?  He  never  reckons  those  violent  and  merciless  ob- 
trusions, which  for  almost  tH-enty  years  he  had  been  forcing 
upon  tender  consciences,  by  uUsortsof  persecution,  till  through 
the  multitude  of  them  that  were  to  suffer,  it  could  no  more 
he  called  a  persecution,  but  a  plain  war.  From  which  when 
first  the  Scots,  then  the  English,  were  constrained  to  defend 
themselves,  this  their  just  defence  is  tjial  which  he  calls  here, 
"  their  making  war  upon  his  soul." 

He  grudges  that  "  so  many  things  are  required  of  hinj, 
and  nothing  offered  him  in  requital  of  tiiose  favours  which 
he  had  granted."  What  could  satiate  the  desires  of  this 
man,  who  being  king  of  England,  and  master  of  almost  two 
raiUions  yearly,*  what  by  hook  op  crook,  was  still  m  want; 
and  those  acts  of  justice  which  he  was  to  do  in  duty,  counts 
dune  as  favours  ;  and  such  favours  as  were  not  done  wicLoot 

*  SincE  that  time  the  revenues  of  England  have  samewhat  ineteaioil 
— £d. 
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t!ie  avaricious  hope  of  oilier  riiward.^  besides  t  ipreme  fa 
aud  the  cotigtHnt  reveuiie  of  his  jilaue  ? 

"Tliis  honour,''  he  saith,  "  they  did  hiiri,  to  put  him  ob 
the  giving  parL"  And  spake  truer  than  he  intended,  it  l^dng 
merely  for  honour's  sake  that  they  did  eo ;  not  that  it  belonged 
to  him  of  right :  for  what  can  he  give  to  a  pailiament,  who  i«> 
ceives  all  he  hath  from  the  people,  and  fur  the  people's 
good  ?  Yet  now  he  brings  his  own  canditional  rights  to  con- 
test and  he  preferred  before  the  people's  good  ;  and  yet,  un- 
less it  be  in  order  to  their  good,  he  hath  no  rights  at  all; 
reigning  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  not  by  his  own  ^  which 
laws  are  in  the  hands  of  parliament  to  change  or  abrogate 
astheyeee  bettt  for  the  commonwealth,  even  to  the  ta^ng 

iaway  of  kingship  itself,  when  it  grows  too  masterful  and 
burdenBome. 
^/  For  every  commonwealth  is  in  general  defined,  a  society 

eufficiont  of  itself,  in  all  things  conducible  to  well-being  and 
commodious  life.     Any  of  which  requisite  things,  if  it  c — ^ 
not  have  without  the  gift  and  favour  of  a  single  person,  J 
without  leave  of  bis  private  reason  or  his  conscience,  it  m 
not  be  thought  sufficient  of  itself,  and  hy  consequence  I 
commonwealth,  nor  free  ;  but  a  multitude  of  vassals  in  ^ 
possession  and  domain  of  one  absolute  lord,  and  wholly  o 
noxious  to  his  will.     If  the  king  have  power  to  give  or  den 
anything  to  his  pai'liament,  he  must  do  it  either  as  a  p 
several  from  them,  or  as  one  greater :  neither  of  whiui 
be  allowed  him  :  not  to  be  considered  sevei-ally  from  ihei 
for  as  the  king  of  England  can  do  no  wrong,  so  neither  c 
he  do  right  but  in  his  couvls  and  by  his  courts  ;  and  what )» 
legally  done   in    them,  shall  he  deemed  the  king's  assent, 
ihougli  he  as  a  several  person  shall  judge  or  endeavour  the 
contrary ;  so  that  indeed  without  his  couils,  or  ag,tinst  them, 
he  is  nu  king.     If  therefore  he  obti'uile  upon  us  any  public 
mischief,  or  withhold  fi'om  us  any  general  good,  which  is 
wrong  in  the  highest  degree,  he  must  do  it  as  a  ^'aiit,  not 
as  a  king  of  England,  by  the  known  maxims  ot  our  law. 
Neither  can  he,  as  one  gi'eater,  give  aught  to  the  parliament 
which  is  not  in  their  ou'n  power,  but  he  must  be  greater  also 
then  the  kingdom  which  they  repi-esent:  so  that  to  honour 
him  with  ihe  giving  part  was  a  mere  civility,  and  mayi 
Weil  termed  the  courtesy  of  England,  not  the  king's  due.  4 
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But  the  "ineorainunicable  jewel  of  his  conscience"  he  will 
r-ot  give,  "  but  reserve  to  himself."  It  seems  that  liis  cou- 
Bcience  was  none  of  the  crown  jewels ;  for  those  we  know 
were  in  Holland,  not  incommunicable,  to  buy  arms  against 
his  subjects.  Being  therefore  but  a  private  jewel,  he  could 
not  have  done  a  greater  pleasure  to  the  kinf^dom,  than  by  re- 
serving it  to  himself.  But  he,  conirary  to  what  is  here  pro- 
fessed, would  have  his  conscience  not  an  incommunicable, 
but  a  universal  conscience,  the  whole  kingdom's  conscience. 
Thus  what  he  seems  to  fear  lest  we  should  ravish  from  him, 
is  our  chief  complaint  that  he  obtruded  upon  us;  we  never 
forced  him  to  part  with  hi»  conscience,  but  it  waa  he  that 
would  have  forced  us  to  part  with  ours. 

Some  things  he  taxes  them  to  have  offered  him,  "  which, 
while  he  had  the  mastery  of  his  reason,  he  would  never  con- 
sent to."  Very  likely  ;  but  had  his  reason  mastered  him  as 
it  ought,  and  not  been  mastered  long  ago  by  hia  sense  and 
humour,  (as  the  breeding  of  most  kmgs  hath  iieen  ever  sen- 
sual and  most  humoured,)  perhaps  he  would  have  made  no 
difEculty.  Meanwhile  at  what  a  fine  pass  is  the  kingdom, 
that  must  depend  In  gj'eatest  exigencies  upon  the  phantasy  of 
a  king's  reason,  be  he  wise  or  fool,  who  an'ogantly  shall  an- 
Btver  all  the  wisdom  of  the  land,  that  what  they  offer  seems 
to  him  unreasonable  ! 

He  prefers  his  "  love  of  truth  "  before  his  love  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  love  of  truth  would  have  led  him  to  the  search 
of  truth,  and  have  taught  him  not  to  lean  so  much  upon 
his  own  understanding.  He  met  at  first  with  doctrines  of 
unaccountable  prerogative ;  in  them  he  rested,  because  they 

E leased  him ;  tliey  therefore  pleased  him  because  they  gave 
im  all ;  and  this  he  calls  las  love  of  truth,  and  prefej's  it  b^ 
fore  the  love  of  his  people's  peace. 

Some  things  they  proposed,  ''  which  would  have  wounded 
the  inward  peace  of  his  conscience."  The  more  our  evil  hap, 
that  three  kingdoms  should  be  thus  pestered  with  one  con- 
science ;  who  chiefly  scrupled  to  grant  us  that,  which  the  par- 
liament advised  him  to,  as  the  chief  means  of  our  public  wel- 
fare and  reibrmation.  These  scruples  to  many  perhaps  will 
seem  pretended  ;  to  others,  upon  as  good  grounds,  miiyseem 
real ;  and  that  it  was  the  jusi  judgment  of  God,  that  he  who 
was  80  cruel  and  so  remorst'less  lo  other  mi 
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should  have  a  conscience  within  him  as  cruet  lo  himself; 
constraining  him,  wt  he  constrained  others,  and  ensnaring  him 
in  Biich  ways  aiid  counsels  as  were  certeiu  to  be  hie  deslmc- 

"Other  things  though  he  could  approve,  yet  in  honour  and 
policy  he  thought  fit  to  deny,  lest  he  should  aeem  to  dare 
deny  nothing."  By  this  means  he  will  be  sure,  what  with 
reason,  honour,  policy,  or  punctiUoa,  to  be  found  never  un- 
furnished of  a  denial ;  whether  it  were  his  envy  not  to  be 
overbount£ous,  or  that  the  aubmissness  of  our  asking  stirred 
np  in  hiro  a  certain  pleasure  of  denying.  Good  princes  have 
thought  it  their  chief  happiness  to  be  always  granting ;  if  good 
things,  for  the  things'  sake ;  if  things  indifferent,  for  the  peo- 
ple's sake ;  while  this  man  sits  calculating  variety  of  excuses 
iiow  he  msy  grant  least ;  as  if  his  whole  strength  and  royalty 
were  placed  in  a  mere  negative, 

Of  one  propositJon  especially  he  laments  him  much,  that 
they  would  hind  "  to  a  general  and  imiilicit  consent  for  what- 
ever they  desired."  Which  though  I  find  not  among  the 
nineteen,  yet  undoubtedly  the  oalh  of  his  coronation  binds  him 
to  no  less  }  neither  is  he  at  all  by  his  oHice  to  interpose  a«;ainst 
a  parliament  in  the  making  or  not  making  of  any  law  ;  but  to 
take  that  for  just  and  good  legally,  which  is  there  decreed,  and 
to  see  it  esecuted  accordingly.  Nor  was  he  set  over  us  to  vie 
wisdom  with  his  parliament,  but  to  be  guided  by  them  ;  an^ 
of  whom  poasihly  may  as  far  excel  him  m  the  gift  of  wisdom, 
as  he  them  in  place  and  dignity.  But  much  nearer  is  it  to 
impossibility,  that  any  king  alone  should  he  wisbr  than  all  hia 
council ;  sure  enough  it  was  not  he,  though  no  king  ever  be- 
fore him  BO  much  contended  to  have  it  thought  so.  And  if 
the  parliament  so  thought  not,  but  desired  him  to  follow 
their  advice  and  deliberation  in  things  of  public  concernment, 
ho  accounts  it  the  same  proposition  as  it  Samson  had  been 
moved  "  to  the  pulthig  out  his  eyes,  that  the  Philistines  might 
abuse  him."  And  thus  out  of  an  unwise  or  pretended  fear, 
lest  others  should  make  a  srorn  of  him  for  yielding  to  his  par- 
liament, he  regards  not  to  give  cause  of  worse  suspicion,  that 
he  made  a  scom  of  his  regal  oath. 

But  "to  exclude  him  from  all  power  of  denial  seems  an  ar- 
rogance j"  in  the  parliament  he  means:   what  in  him  then  to 

7  against  the  parliauieiLt'.'  None  at  all,  b 
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for  "  by  petitioning,  they  confess  their  inferiority,  and  thai 
obliges  them  torest,  if  not  satisHed,  yetquieled  withsuchunan- 
Bwer  as  the  will  and  reason  of  their  superior  thinks  fit  to  give." 
FirEt,  petitioning,  in  better  English,  ia  no  more  than  requesting 
or  requiring;  and  men  require  not  favours  only,  hut  their  due; 
and  that  not  only  from  supenors,  but  fcom  equals,  and  inferiors 
also.  The  noblest  Romans,  when  they  stood  for  that  which 
was  a  kind  of  regat  honour,  the  conaulsliip,  were  wont  in  a 
submissive  manner  to  go  about,  and  beg  that  highest  dignity 
of  the  meanest  plebeianii,  naming  them  man  by  man  ;  which, 
in  their  tongue  was  called  petitio  consulalux.  Acid  the  par- 
liament of  illngland  petitioned  the  king,  not  because  all  of 
them  were  inferioi'  to  him,  but  because  b«  was  inferior  it 
one  of  them,  which  they  did  of  civil  custom,  and  for  fashion's 
sake,  more  than  of  duty ;  for  by  plain  law  cited  before,  the 
parliament  is  his  superior. 

But  what  law  in  any  tiial  or  dispute  enjoins  a  freeman  to 
rest  quieted,  though  not  satisfied  with  the  will  and  reason  of 
his  superior?  It  were  a  mad  law  that  would  subject  reason 
to  superiority  of  place.  And  if  our  highest  consultations  and 
purposed  laws  umst  be  terminated  by  the  king's  will,  then  is 
the  will  of  one  man  our  law,  and  no  subtlety  of  dispute  can 
redeem  the  parliament  and  nation  fram  being  slaves  :  neither 
can  any  tyrant  require  more  than  that  his  will  or  reason,  though 
not  satisfying,  should  yet  be  rested  in,  and  determine  all  things. 
We  niay  conclude,  therefore,  that  when  the  parliament  peti- 
tioned the  king,  it  was  but  merely  form,  let  it  be  as  "  foolish 
and  absurd"  as  he  pleases.  It  cannot  certainly  be  so  absurd 
as  what  he  requii'es,  that  the  parliament  should  confine 
their  own  and  all  the  kingdom's  reason  to  the  will  of  one 
man,  because  it  was  his  hap  to  succeed  his  father.  For  nei- 
ther God  nor  the  laws  have  subjected  us  to  his  will,  i.m-  set 
his  reason  to  be  our  sovereign  above  law,  (which  must 
needs  be,  if  he  can  strangle  it  in  the  birth,)  but  set  his  person 
over  us  in  the  sovereign  execution  of  such  laws  as  the  parlia- 
ment establish.  The  oariiament,  therefore,  without  any  usur- 
pation, balh  had  it  always  in  their  power  to  limit  and  coafiite 
the  exorbitancy  of  kings,  whether  they  coll  it  their  will,  their 
reason,  or  their  conscience. 

But  this  above  all  was  never  expected,  nor  is  to  be  endured, 
that  a  king,  who  is  bound  by  law  and  oath  to  follow  Uv^^A.- 

VOL.   I.  ^-O 
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years    anexpenence 
It  anotiier  seven  years  school- 
sent  by  the  whole  realm  to  be 
But  with  what  modesty  can 
jlf,  who  with  his  fathei''( 


vice  of  his  parliament,  should  be  penoitted  to  except  agBJiM  

ihem  us  "  young  statesmen,"  and  proudly  lo  suspend  hia  fot^ 
lowing  their  ad?ioe,  "  until  his  seven  yeai*'  experience  had 
shewn  him  how  well  they  could  govern  themselves."  Doubt- 
less the  law  never  supposed  so  greitt  an  arrogance  could  be 
in  one  man;  that  he  whose 
had  almost  ruined  all,  should 
master  to  tutor  those  who  wer 
his  counsellors  and  teachers. 
he  pi-etend  to  be  a  etalesmai: 
king-craft*  and  his  own,  did  never  that  of  his  own  accord, 
which  was  not  directly  opposite  to  his  professed  interest  both 
at  home  and  abroad;  discontenting  and  alienating  his  subjects 
at  home,  weakening  and  deserting  his  confederates  abroad, 
aod  with  them  the  common  cause  of  religion ;  so  that  the 
whole  course  of  his  rei|;n,  by  an  example  of  his  own  {iimish- 
ing,  hath  resembled  Phaeton  more  than  Phcebu!;,  and  forced 
the  parlianient  to  drive  like  Jehu  ;  which  omen  taken  from  his 
own  mouth,  God  bath  not  diverted? 

And  be  on  the  other  side  might  have  remembered,  that  the 
filament  sit  in  that  body,  not  as  bis  subjects,  but  as  his  supe- 
riors, called,  not  by  him,  but  by  the  law ;  not  only  twice  every 
year,  but  as  ofl  as  great  affairs  require,  to  he  his  counsellors 
and  dictator^,  though  he  stomach  il ;  nor  to  be  dissolved  at  his 
pleasure,  but  when  nil  grievances  be  lirst  removed,  all  petitions 

•  ■^^^lh  all  hi.  cnijl,  however, 
Wiatx  head  t  at  Ihe  Due  de  Quae 
her  ministera.  He  would  not  veniure,  while  his  tint  peiron  lived,  lo  nuarj 
■  proleauuii ;  nod  use  loo  fearfu]  of  consequences  lo  risk  an  union  with  a. 
Rinnsa  Catholic  Bui  Uuite  having  lallen  at  Blois,  and,  goon  after,  Ueari 
111.,  he  no  longer  heaitaled  to  inke  a  piDU>ti(nt  wife,  and  accordingly  mar- 
ried a  pritKCSS  of  Dennmrk.  Like  all  hulf-witied  pitnees,  he  waa  extnva- 
gantlf  addicted  to  hunting;  and  to  a  miui  recommoided  to  him  hj  Bimlla- 
ritj  of  laste,  though  acluallj'  the  ipy  of  Elizabeth,  he  cammunicaied  [he 
moat  importiitu  secrets,  whkh  (hia  honest  individual  iranamitled  to  WbI- 
linghame,  who,  luxording  to  Bishop  Buniett,  suspected  Jama  of  an  inten* 
don  to  turn  papist,  ot  to  be  of  no  religion.  {Bnrnelt'i  lliilory  of  hii  Own 
Time$,  folio,  1.  7.)  niuch  light  hiu  been  thrown  on  the  secret  hisiorj  ot 
tha  leign  of  thit  conLDuplible  prince,  by  the  publication  of  the  "  LoHler 
ManUKripts,"  where  we  tind  four  letters  written  with  the  king's  own  hand  to 
Sir  George  More,  lieutenaiii  of  the  Tower,  -'  coiiceruing  my  lord  ot  Somer- 
■Jt,  who  being  in  the  Tower,  and  hearing  that  he  should  come  lo  hia  »- 
nignment,  b«gaii  lo  »peak  big  wordi  touchini 
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"  When  he  heard  that  propositionB  would  be  ECnt  him,"  he 
eat  conjecturing;  what  they  would  propound :  and  because 
they  propounded  what  he  expected  not,  he  takes  that  to  be  a 
warrant  for  his  denying  tjjem.  But  what  did  he  expect? 
He  expected  that  the  paiJianient  would  reinforce  "  some  old 
laws,"  But  it'  those  laws  were  not  a  sufficient  remedv  to 
ell  gi-ievances,  nay,  were  found  to  be  grievances  tbemselveB, 
when  did  we  lose  that  other  pBrt  of  otir  freedom  to  establish 
new?  "  He  thought  aonie  injuries  done  by  iiim  self  and  others 
to  the  com m anneal th  were  to  be  repaired."  But  how  could 
that  be,  while  he,  the  chief  offender,  took  upon  him  to  be  sole 
judge  both  of  the  injury  and  the  reparation? 

"  He  stayed  till  the  advantages  of  his  crown  considered, 
might  induce  him  to  condescend  to  the  people's  good."  When- 
as  tJie  crown  itself  with  all  those  advantages  were  therefore 
given  him,  thnt  the  people's  good  should  be  first  considered; 
not  bargained  for,  and  bought  by  inches  with  the  bribe  of 
more  offertures  and  advantages  to  his  crown.  He  looked 
"  for  moderale  desires  of  due  reformation  ;"  as  if  any  such 
desires  could  be  immoderate.  He  looked  for  snch  a  reforma- 
tion, "  both  in  clnirch  and  state,  as  might  preserve  "  the  roots 
of  every  grievance  and  abuse  in  both  still  growing,  (which  he 
calls  "  the  foundation  and  essentials,")  and  would  have  only 
the  excrescences  of  evil  pruned  away  for  the  present,  ae  was 
plotted  before,  that  they  might  grow  fast  enough  between  tri- 
ennial parliaments,  to  hinder  them,  by  work  enough  besides, 
trom  ever  strikiug  at  the  root. 

He  alleges,  "They  should  have  had  regard  to  the  laws 
in  force,  lo  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  former  parliaments,  to 
the  ancient  and  universal  practice  of  Christian  churches." 
As  if  they  who  come  with  full  authority  to  redress  public 
grievances,  which  ofttimes  are  laws  themselves,  were  to  have 
their  hands  bound  by  laws  in  force,  or  the  supposition  of  more 
piety  and  wisdom- in  their  ancestors,  or  the  practice  of  churches 
heretofore  ;  whose  Others,  notwithstanding  all  these  pretences, 
made  as  vast  elieratioDS  to  fi'ee  themselves  from  ancient 
popery.  For  ail  antiquity  that  adds  or  varies  from  the  scrip- 
ture, is  no  more  warranted  to  our  safe  imitation,  than  what 
was  done  the  age  before  at  Trent.     Nor  was  there  need  u3 
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have  despaired  of  what  could  be  established  in  lien  o 
was  to  be  annulled,  having  before  his  eyes  the  goveiniROBl  a 
so  many  churches  beyond  the  aeas ;  whose  pregnant  and  eolid 
reasons  Trroitght  so  with  the  parliament,  as  to  desire  a  uni- 
formity rallier  with  all  other  Pi'otestants,  than  to  be  a.  scltism 
divided  from  them  under  a  conclave  of  thirty  bishops,  and  a 
crew  of  irreligious  priests  that  gaped  for  the  same  prefer*^ 

And  whereas  he  blames  those  propositions  for  not  contaiD^:^ 
iiig  what  they  ought,  what  did  they  mention,  but  to  vindicate 
and  restore  the  rights  of  parliament  invaded  by  cabin  councils, 
the  courts  of  justice  obstructed,  and  the  government  of  the 
church  innovated  and  corrupted?  All  these  things  he  might 
easily  have  observed  in  theia,  which  he  affirms  he  could  not 
find  ;  but  found  "those  demanding"  in  parliament,  who  were 
"  looked  upon  before  as  factious  in  the  state,  and  sc^iismatical 
in  the  church;  and  demanding  not  only  toleration  for  them- 
selves in  tlieir  vanity,  novelty,  and  confusion,  but  also  an  ex- 
tirpation of  that  government,  whose  rights  they  had  a.  mind  to 
invade."  Was  this  man  ever  likely  to  be  advised,  who  with 
Buch  a  prejudice  and  disesteem  sets  himself  against  his  chosen 
and  apiwinted  counsellors  ?  likely  ever  to  admit  of  refoi-ma- 
tion,  who  censures  all  the  government  of  other  Protestant 
churches,  as  bad  as  any  papist  could  have  censured  them? 
And  what  king  liad  ever  his  whole  kingdom  in  such  contempt, 
so  to  wrong  and  dishonour  the  free  elections  of  his  people,  as 
lo  judge  them,  whom  the  nation  thought  worthiest  to  sit  with 
him  In  parliament,  few  else  but  such  as  were  "  punishable  by 
the  laws?"  yet  knowing  that  time  was,  when  to  be  a  pro- 
tesiant,  to  be  a  Christian,  was  by  law  as  punishable  as  to  be 
a  traitor ;  and  that  our  Saviour  himself,  coming  to  reform  his 
church,  was  accused  of  an  intent  to  invade  CEesar's  right,  aa 
good  a  right  as  the  prelate  bishops  ever  had  ;  the  one  being 
got  by  force,  the  other  by  spiritual  usurpation ;  and  both  by 
lorce  upheld. 

He  admires  and  falls  iiito  an  ecstasy,  that  the  parliament 
should  send  him  such  a  "  horrid  pi'oposition,"  as  the  I'emoval 
of  episcopacy.  But  expect  from  him  in  an  ecstasy  no  other 
reasons  of  his  admirHtion  than  the  dream  and  tautology  of 
what  he  haih  so  ofltn  repealed,  law,  antiquity,  aucfBlor%| 
ivonpen^,  and  the  like,  wliicli  will  be  iherelijre  not  worth  J 
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fecnnd  ansn-er,  but  may  pass  with  his 

ilie  (lomnion  sewer  of  oibei'  popish  ai^Qwienls. 

"  Had  the  two  houses  sued  out  their  livery  from  the  ward- 
ships of  tumults,"  he  could  sooner  have  helieved  tliem,  Ii 
concerned  them  first  to  sue  out  their  livery  from  the  unjust 
wardship  of  hia  encroachincf  prerogative.  And  had  he  also 
redeemed  his  overdated  minority  from  b  pupilage  under 
bishops,  he  would  much  less  have  mistrusted  his  parliament; 
and  never  would  have  set  so  base  a  character  upon  them,  as 
to  count  them  no  better  than  the  vassals  of  certain  nameless 
men,  whom  be  charges  to  be  such  as  ''  hunt  aiier  taction  with 
their  hounds,  the  tumults."  And  yet  the  bishops  could  have 
told  him  that  Nimrod,  the  first  that  hunted  al^er  faction,  is 
reputed  by  ancient  li-adition  ibe  first  that  founded  monarchy  ; 
whence  it  appears,  that  to  hunt  after  faction  is  more  properly 
the  kingi's  game ;  and  those  hounds,  which  be  calls  ibe  vulgar, 
have  been  often  hallooed  to  from  court,  of  whom  the  mongrel 
lort  have  been  enticed ;  the  rest  have  not  lost  their  scent,  but 
understood  aright  that  the  parliament  had  that  part  to  act, 
which  lie  had  failed  in ;  that  trust  to  diacbat^e,  which  he  had 
broken ;  that  estate  and  honour  to  preserve,  which  was  far 
beyond  his,  the  estate  and  honour  of  the  commonwealth, 
which  be  had  embezzled. 

Yet  so  far  doth  self-opinion  or  false  principles  delude  and 
ti'ansport  him,  as  to  think  "  the  concurrence  of  his  reason  " 
to  the  votes  of  parliament,  not  only  political,  but  natural, 
*'  and  as  necessary  to  the  begetting,"  or  bringing  forth  of  any 
one  "  complete  act  of  public  wisdom  as  the  sun's  infiuencc  is 
necessary  to  all  nature's  productions."  So  tliat  the  parlia- 
ment, it  seems,  is  but  a  female,  and  without  his  procreaiive 
reason,  the  laws  wliicii  tiiey  can  produce  are  but  wind-e^s  . 
wisdom,  it  seems,  to  a  king  is  natural,  to  a  parliament  not 
natural,  but  by  conjunction  with  the  king ;  yet  he  professes 
to  hold  his  kingly  I'igbt  by  law  ;  and  if  no  law  could  be  made 
but  by  the  great  council  of  a  nation,  which  we  now  term  a 

Earliament,  then  certainly  it  was  a  parliament  that  first  created 
ings  ;  and  not  only  made  laws  before  a  king  was  in  being, 
but  those  laws  especially  whereby  be  holds  bis  crown. 

He  ought  then  to  have  so  thought  of  a  parliament,  if  he 
count  it  not  male,  as  of  bis  mother,  wliich  to  civil  beins 
created  both  him  and  the  rovalty  he  wore.     \ni\S  \\.\iso» 
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been  Bncienlly  interpreted  the  presagingsiCTiof  a  future tyi 
Lut  to  dream  of  copulation  with  liis  motiier,  what 
leEB  than  actual  tyranny  to  affirm  waking,  that  the  pHrliametit, 
nhich  is  liie  muther,  can  neither  conceive  or  bring  fortli  "  any 
authoritative  act"  without  his  masculine  coition  I  Nay,  that 
his  reason  is  as  celestial  and  lifegivingio  the  parliament,  as  the 
sun's  influence  is  to  the  earth:  what  other  noiions  but  these, 
or  such  like,  could  swell  up  Caligula  la  think  himself  a  god  I 

But  to  be  rid  of  these  mortifying  propositions,  he  leaves  no 
tyrannical  evasion  unessayed;  firft,"lhat  they  are  not  the 
joint  and  free  desires  of  both  houses,  or  the  major  part;" 
next,  "  that  the  choice  of  many  members  was  carnetl  on  by 
faction."  The  former  of  these  is  already  discovered  to  be  an 
old  device  put  first  in  practice  by  Charles  V.,  since  the  Re- 
formation :  who,  when  the  protestants  of  Grermany  for  their 
own  defence  joined  themselves  in  league,  in  his  declamtions 
and  remonstrances  laid  the  fault  only  upon  some  few,  (for  it 
was  dangerous  to  take  notice  of  too  many  enemie^i,)  and  ac- 
cused thein,  that  under  colour  of  religion  they  bad  a.  purpose 
to  invade  his  and  the  church's  right;  by  which  policy  he 
deceived  many  of  the  German  cities,  and  kept  them  divided 
from  that  league,  until  they  saw  themselves  brought  into  a 
snare.  That  other  cavil  against  the  people's  choice  puts  us  in 
mmd  rather  what  the  court  was  wont  to  do,  and  how  to  tam- 
per with  elections :  neither  was  ihere  at  that  time  any  faction 
more  potent  or  more  likely  to  do  such  a  business,  than  they 
themselves  who  complain  most. 

But  "  he  must  chew  such  morsels  as  propositions,  ere  he  let 
them  down."  So  let  him;  but  if  the  kingdom  shall  taste 
Dothing  but  aiier  his  chewing,  what  does  he  make  of  the 
kingdom  but  a  great  baby  1  "  The  straitness  of  his  conscience 
willnot  give  him  leave  to  swallow  down  such  camels  of  sa- 
crilege and  injustice  as  others  do."  This  is  the  pharisee  ap 
and  down  :  "  1  am  not  as  other  men  are."  But  what  camels 
of  injustice  he  could  devour  all  his  three  realms  were  witness, 
which  was  the  cause  that  they  almost  perished  for  want  of 
parliaments.  And  he  that  will  be  unjust  to  men,  will  be 
sacrilegious  to  God ;  and  to  bereave  a  Christian  conscience  of 
liberty,  tor  no  other  reason  than  the  nari'owness  of  his  own 
conscience,  is  the  most  unjust  measure  to  man,  and  tne  woi 
■acrilege  to  God. 
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That  other,  which  i.e  calls  sacrilege,  of  taking;  from  tlie 
r:leTgy  that  superfluous  wealth,  which  antiquity  as  old  as  Coii- 
staiitine,  from  the  credit  of  a  divine  vision,  counted  "  poison  in 
the  chuj'cli,"  hath  ever  been  moEt  apposed  by  men,  tvhost; 
righteousness  in  other  matters  hath  been  least  observed.  He 
concludes,  as  his  manner  is,  with  high  commendation  of  his 
own  "  unbiassed  rectitude,"  and  believea  nothing  to  be  in  thera 
that  dissent  from  him  but  faction,  innoTaiion,  and  particular 
designs.  Of  these  repetitions  I  find  no  end,  no,  not  in  his 
prayer ;  which  being  founded  upon  deceitfiil  principles,  and  a 
fond  hope  that  God  will  bless  him  in  those  errors,  which  he 
calls  "  honest,"  finds  a  fit  answer  of  St.  James  :  "  Ye  ask  and 
receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss."  As  for  the  truth  and 
sincerity,  whicii  he  prays  may  be  always  found  in  those  bis 
declarations  to  the  people,  the  contrariety  of  his  own  actions 
will  bear  eternal  witness,  how  little  careful  or  solicitous  he 
was  what  he  promised  or  what  he  uttered  there. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Upon  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland, 

The  rebellion  and  horrid  massacre  of  English  protesL-mts 
in  Ireland,  to  the  number  of  154j000  in  the  pi'ovince  of  Ulster 
only,  hy  their  own  compulation  ;  which,  added  to  the  other 
thi-ee,  makes  up  the  total  sum  of  that  slaughter  in  all  Hkeli* 
hood  four  times  aa  gi'eat;  although  ao  sudden  and  so  violent, 
as  at  first  to  amaze  all  men  that  were  not  accessary  ;  yet  from 
whom  and  from  what  counsels  it  first  sprung,  neither  was  nor 
could  be  possibly  so  secret  as  the  contrivers  thereof,  blinded 
with  vain  hope,  or  the  despair  that  other  plots  would  aucoeed, 
supposed.  For  it  cannot  be  imaginable,  that  the  Irish,  guided 
by  BO  many  subtle  and  Italian  heads  of  the  Romish  party 
should  so  far  have  lost  the  use  of  reason,  and  indeed  of  com- 
mon sense,  as,  not  supported  with  other  strength  than  their 
own,  to  begin  a  war  so  desperate  and  in'eeoncilable  gainst 
both  England  and  Scotland  at  once.  All  other  nations,  from 
whom  they  could  eicpect  aid,  were  busied  to  the  utmost  \a 
their  own  most  necessary  concernments. 

It  remains  then  that  either  some  authority,  or  some  great 
}  promised  them  from  England,  waa  tttaJ.  ■wWxtaaM 
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I  to  iliBcein  Jra^^l 


ihev  chiptiy  trusted.  And  as  it  is  not  ilifScuU 
wliat  inducing  cause  this  insurrection  fii^t  ai'ose,  so  neither^ 
was  it  hard  at  first  to  have  applied  some  effectual  remedy, 
though  not  prevention.  And  vet  pretention  was  uot  hoiieleas, 
wliea  Strafford  eitlier  believed  not,  or  did  not  care  to  l^lieve, 
the  seveml  warnings  and  discoveries  thereof,  which  more  than 
once  by  papists  and  b^  friars  themselves  wei-e  brought  him; 
besides  what  was  brought  by  deposition,  divers  mooilis  before 
that  rebellion,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  others  of 
the  kiiig's  council;  as  the  declaration  of  "No  addresses"  de- 
cliires.  But  the  assurance  which  they  had  in  private,  that  no 
remedy  should  be  applied,  was,  it  seems,  one  of  tlie  chief 
reasons  that  drew  on  their  undertaking.  And  long  it  was 
before  that  assurance  failed  Ihem ;  until  tlie  biehups  and 
popish  lords,  who,  while  they  sat  and  voted,  still  opposed  the 
Bending  aid  to  Ireland,  were  expelled  the  house. 

Seeing  thpji  the  m^  escitemeiit  and  authority  for  this  re- 
bellion must  needs  be  dei'ived  from  Gngland,  it  will  be  next 
inquired,  who  was  the  prime  author.  The  king  here  de- 
nounces a  iiialedictioii  temporal  and  eternal,  not  simply  to 
the  author,  but  to  the  "  malicious  author"  of  this  bloodshed: 
and  l<y  that  limitation  in^iy  exempt,  not  himself  only,  but 
perhaps  the  Irish  rebels  themselves,  who  never  will  confess 
to  God  or  man  that  any  blood  was  shed  by  them  maliciously; 
but  eithei'  in  the  catholic  cause,  or  common  liberty,  or  some 
other  specious  plea,  which  the  conscience,  from  grounds 
both  good  and  evil,  usually  suggests  to  itself:  tlrn^hy  tbink- 
mg  to  elude  the  direct  force  of  that  imputation  which  lies 
upon  them. 

Yet  he  acknowledges,  "  it  fell  out  as  a  moat  unhappy 
vantage  of  some  men's  malice  aguinst  him  :"  but  indeed 
most  men's  just  suspicion,  by  finding  in  it  no  such  w: 
purture  or  disagri'ement  from  the  scope  of  his  former  coun- 
sels and  proceedings.  And  that  he  himself  was  the  author 
of  that  rebellion.  Tie  denies  both  lieie  and  elsewhere,  with 
many  imprecations,  but  no  solid  evidence.  What  on  the 
other  side  against  his  denial  hafn  been  affiritied  itj  three  king- 
doms, being  here  brietiy  set  in  view,  the  reader  may  so  Judge 
as  he  finds  cause. 

This  19  most  certain,  that  the  king  was  ever  friendly  to 
Irish  papists;  and  in  his  third  year,  ag.iinst  the  plain  adi 
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of  parliament,  lilie  a  kind  of  pope,  sold  tliem  many  indul- 
gences for  money;  and  upon  all  occafijona  advaiicir^g  tlift 
popisli  party,  and  negntiutjng  iindevliand  by  priests,  wiio 
were  mitde  his  agcuts,  eu^ged  tlie  Ii'ish  papists  in  a  war 
against  the  Scots  protestants.  To  that  end  he  furnished 
them,  and  had  them  ti'ained  in  arms,  and  kept  them  up, 
either  openly  or  underhand,  the  only  army  in  his  three  fcing- 
doma,  lul  the  veiy  barst  of  that  rebellion.  The  aumraer  be- 
fore that  dismal  Uctolier,  a  committee  of  most  active  papists, 
all  since  in  the  bead  of  that  rebellion,  were  in  great  favour 
at  Whitehall;  and  admitted  to  many  private  consuItBtiona 
with  the  king  and  queen.  And  to  make  it  evident  that  no 
mean  matters  were  the  subject  of  [hose  conferences,  at  their 
request  he  gave  away  his  peculiar  right  to  more  (ban  five 
Irish  counties,  for  the  payment  of  an  inconsiderable  rent. 
They  departed  not  home  till  within  two  months  before  the 
rebellion  ;  and  were  either  from  the  first  breaking  out,  or 
soon  after,  found  to  be  the  chief  rebels  themselves. 

Bui  what  should  move  the  king  besides  his  own  inclination 
to  popery,*  and  the  prevalence  of  bis  queen  over  him,  to 

■  Thut  Cbarlea  L  should  hare  been  favourabl;  duposed  towards  the 
Boman  catbolica,  ie  nnt  at  all  surpriaing,  amce  hia  wife,  by  whom  bs  wa 
governed,  waa  b  mOBl  bigoted  papiil,  and,  in  the  fncs  of  the  cnnntrj,  oetcd 
■a  many  disgrocel'ul  fooleries,  at  the  comnnand  of  her  contesiOts.  that  she 
drew  npoQ  herself  the  contempt  of  every  chinking  man.  Mr.  U'lmieL  de- 
nominaiea  them  "d^rsding  pennticei,"  snd  leiy  honettly  inserbt  them  in 
bis  work.  "One  of  the  most  flagrant,"  he  says,  "is  alluded  to  in  our 
bislory.  This  was  a  barefoot  pilgrimage  to  Tyburn,  where,  one  morning, 
under  the  gallows,  on  which  so  many  Jesuits  had  been  executed  ai  traiton 
to  ElizabeSi  and  Jiimes  I.,  she  kneil  and  prayed  to  thera  sa  martyrs  and 
saints,  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  detenee  of  the  eathnlic  cause."  Anolber 
example  is  quoted  out  of  a  MS.  letter  of  those  times,  &om  Mr.  Poty  to 
Bit.  Mead,  July,  1026.  (HarL  MSS.  No.  SIB.)  "The  prieSW  kIw  iDsde 
her  dabble  In  the  dirt  in  a  foul  morning  from  SoniErsei  House  to  St 
James's,  her  Ludfoion  coafeasoi  riding  along  by  her  in  his  coach  !  They 
have  made  her  go  bareibnC,  to  spin,  to  eat  her  meal  out  of  dishes,  to  wait  at 
the  table  of  servanls,  with  many  other  lidiculoui  and  absurd  penanco. 
And  if  they  date  thus  insult  over  the  daughter,  sister,  and  wile  of  ao  great 
kings,  what  slavery  would  tliev  not  m^e  us,  the  people,  undeq^  !  "  (Ca- 
Tiotmei  of  Literature,  :iL  404,  405.)  This  pilgriinage  to  Tyburn,  1* 
noticed  in  the  "King's  Cabinet  Opened;"  (No.  34,  p.  35,  36;)  when 
Cnarles  Lisgiving  an  account  of  the  private  quarrels  tMtween  himsdfaitd  hli 
vite.  ''  Uaving  had  so  long  patience  with  the  disturbance  if  (hat  (bat 
should  have  been  one  of  my  greatest  contentments,  I  can  no  longtr  rate 
Ibuie  that  1  know  to  be  the  cause  and  ferme:;len  of  these  Vfoxanqxh  ia 
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hold  saub  fraqticiit  and  close  nieetinc;a  with  a  committee  o( 
Irish  pnpista  in  his  own  hoiige,  while  the  parliament  u. 
England  ant  unadvised  with,  is  declared  by  a  Scots  author, 
and  of  itself  iB  clear  enough.  The  parliament  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  summer,  having  put  Strafford  to  death,  in:' 
prisoned  others  his  chief  favourites,  and  driven  the  rest  to 
fly,  the  king,  who  had  in  vain  tempted  both  the  Scots  and 
the  English  army  to  come  up  against  the  pbrliament  and 
city,  finding  no  compliance  answerable  to  bis  hope  from  the 
protestant  armies,  beiakes  himself  last  to  the  Irish  ;  who  hnd 
m  readiness  an  army  of  eight  thousand  papists,  which  he  had 
refused  m  often  to  disband,  and  a  committee  here  of  the  same 
religion.  With  them,  who  thought  the  time  now  come, 
(which  to  bring  about  they  had  been  many  years  before  not 
wishing  only,  but  with  much  industry  coiuplolting,  to  do 
some  eminent  service  for  the  church  of  Rome  and  their  own 
perfidious  natures,  against  a  puritan  parliament  and  tlie  hated 
English  their  mastei's,)  he  ngreee  and  concludes,  tbiit  so 
soon  as  both  armies  in  England  were  disbanded,  the  Irish 
should  appear  in  arms,  master  all  the  protestaols,  and  help 
the  kin^  against  his  parliament.  And  we  need  not  doubt, 
that  tl.oac  five  counties  were  given  to  the  Irish  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  four  northern  counties  had  been  a  little  be- 
tore  offered  to  the  Scots.  The  king,  in  August,  takes  a 
joiimey  into  Scotland;  and  overtaking  the  Scots  arm v  then 
on  their  way  home,  attempts  the  second  time  to  pervert  them, 
but  without  success. 

No  sooner  come  into  Scotland,  but  he  lays  a  plot,  so  saith 
the  Scots  author,  to  remove  out  of  the  way  such  of  the  no- 
bility there  as  wet's  most  likely  to  withstand,  or  not  to  further 
his  designs.     This  being  discovered,  he  sends  from  his  side 

be  about  my  vUe,  which  I  muat  do  if  it  were  but  for  one  action  they 
DUtde  m;  wife  do,  which  io,  lo  make  her  ro  lo  Tijbura  in  devotion  lo  play, 
which  action  can  have  no  greater  invective  made  agaiiiit  it,  than  the  rela- 
tion." This  was  written  July  1-Jth,  III2li.  The  same  indefalit^ble  wriw 
(D'lsraeli)  has  dineovered  in  the  "AmbaMndes  du  jMarechal  du  liassmn- 
jnerre"  (iii.  49)  an  "  unnoticed  dooiment,"  which,  he  remarks,  "  it  nothitig 
less  than  a  most  sohniin  obligsiion  contracted  (by  Hetirielta  Maria)  ivith 
the  pope  and  her  brother  the  king  of  France,  to  educate  her  diildien  u 
istholics,  and  only  lo  choose  cuholics  to  attend  them.  Had  this  been 
known  either  to  Charles  (F)  at  to  the  English  nation,  UenrieiU  could 
peviT  bare  been  penniti«l  to  aseenrt  the  EuRhsh  throne.  The  fate 
Oersoni  shows  how  faithfiillj  she  performed  this  Iremaiiabk  rontrMi, 
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one  Dillon,  a  papist  loi-il,  soon  after  a  chief  rebel,  witli  letters 
intoIrelanJ;  and  dispatches  a  commiBpiioii  under  tlie  gveal 
aeai  of  Scotland,  at  that  time  in  his  own  cuslodjr,  command-- 
ing  that  tiiey  should  forthwith,  as  had  been  former];  agreed, 
cftn?e  all  the  Irish  to  rise  in  arms.  Who  no  soonei-  had  re- 
ceived such  command  but  obeyed,  and  began  in  masDacre; 
for  they  knew  no  other  way  to  make  sure  the  proteetants, 
which  was  commanded  them  enpressly ;  and  the  way,  it 
seems,  lefl  to  their  discretion.  He  who  hath  a  mind  to  read 
the  commission  itself,  and  sound  reaiton  added  why  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  forged,  besides  the  attestation  of  so  manr 
Iriflh  themselves,  may  have  recourse  to  a  hook,  entitled, 
"The  Mystery  of  Ini(i«ity.'"  Besides  what  the  parliament 
itself  in  the  declaration  of"  r^o  more  addresses"  batii  affirmed, 
that  they  have  one  copy  of  tliat  commission  in  tbeir  own 
hands,  attested  by  the  oatiis  of  some  that  were  eye- witnesses, 
and  had  seen  it  under  the  seal ;  01  hers  of  the  principal  rebels 
have  confessed,  that  this  commisBion  was  the  snmmer  before 

Eromised  at  London  to  the  Irish  commissioners ;  to  whom  the 
ing  then  discovered  in  plain  words  his  great  desire  to  be 
revenged  on  the  parliament  of  England, 

After  the  rebellion  broke  out,  which  in  words  only  he  de- 
tested, but  underhand  favoured  and  promoted  hv  all  tlie  olTiceB 
of  friendship,  correspondence,  and  what  possible  aid  he  could 
afford  them,  the  particulars  whereof  are  too  many  to  be  in- 
serted here  ;  I  BU|ipose  no  nnderstanding  man  could  longer 
doubt  who  was  "  author  or  instigator"  of  that  rebellion.  If 
there  be  who  vet  doubt,  I  refer  them  especially  to  the  de- 
claration of  July  1643,  with  that  of  "  No  addi^esses,"  1647, 
and  another  fiill  volumeof  cuaminations  to  be  set  out  speedily 
concerning  this  matter.  Against  all  which  testimonies,  like- 
lihoods, evidences,  and  apparent  actions  of  his  own,  being  bo 
abundant,  bis  bare  denial,  thou|rli  with  imprecation,  can  no 
way  countervail ;  and  least  of  all  in  his  own  cause. 

As  for  the  commisBion  granted  them,  he  thinks  to  evade 
that  by  retorting,  that  "  some  in  England  light  against  bim, 
and  yet  pretend  his  autliorily."  But  though  a  parliament, 
by  tne  known  laws,  may  sflirm  justly  to  have  the  king's 
authority  inseparable  from  that  court,  though  divided  from 
hiB  pei'son,  it  is  not  credible  that  the  Irish  rebels,  wlio  so 
miicn  tendered  his  person  above  his  authority,  and  were  b\ 
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mm  so  well  receirerl  at  Oxford,  would  be  so  far  fi'om  h11  hn- 
manky,  as  to  slander  liiin  with  a  particular  uom mission, 
Hi^ed  and  sent  them  by  hia  own  band. 

.And  of  the  good  affection  to  the  rebels  this  chapter  itself  la 
not  without  witness.  He  holds  them  less  in  fuult  than  the 
Soots,  as  from  whom  they  might  nlli-ge  to  have  folcbed  "  their 
imitation  ; "  making  no  difference  between  men  that  rose  neces- 
sarilv  to  defend  themselves,  whieh  no  protestant  doctrine  ever 
disaflowed,  against  them  who  thi-ealeued  war,  ami  those  wlio 
begat)  a  voluntary  and  causeless  rebellion,  with  the  massacre 
of  so  ma,nv  ihousaiids,  who  never  meant  them  hai'm. 

He  fall's  nest  to  flashes,  and  a  multitude  of  wurils,  in  bU 
'which  is  contaiiied  no  more  than  what  might  be  the  plea  of 
any  guiltiest  offender: — he  was  not  the  author,  because  "be 
hath  the  greatest  share  of  loss  and  dishonour  by  what  is  com- 
mitted." Who  is  thei'e  that  otfenda  God,  or  his  neighbour, 
on  whom  the  greatest  share  of  loss  anddisbonour  lights  not  in 
the  end  ?  But  in  act  of  doing  evil,  men  use  not  to  consider 
the  event  of  these  evil  doings ;  or  if  they  do,  have  rhen  no 
power  to  curb  the  sway  of  their  own  wickedness;  so  that  the 
gi'eatefit  share  of  loss  and  dishonour  to  happen  upon  themselves, 
IB  no  argument  thnt  they  were  not  guilty.  Tliis  other  is  as  weak, 
that  "  a  king's  interest,  above  that  uf  any  other  man,  lies 
chiefly  in  the  common  welfare  of  his  subjects ; "  therefore  no 
king  will  do  aughtagainst  the  common  welfare.  For  by  this 
evasion  any  tyrant  might  as  well  pui^e  himself  from  the  guilt 
of  raicing  troubles  or  commotions  among  the  people,  because 
uniloubEedly  his  chief  interest  lies  in  their  sitting  still, 

I  said  but  now,  thateven  this  chapter,  if  nothing  else,  might 
suffice  to  discover  his  good  affection  to  the  rebels,  which  in 
this  that  follows  too  notoriously  appears ;  imputing  this  insui. 
rectiori  to  "  the  preposterous  rigour,  and  unreasonable  severitv, 
the  covetous  zeal  and  uncharitable  fury,  of  some  men  j"  ''by 
■these  "  some  men,"  hia  continual  paraphrase,  are  meant  the 
parliament;)  and,  lastly,  "  to  the  fear  of  utter  extirpation." 
If  the  whole  Irishry  of  rebels  had  feed  some  advocate  to 
speak  partially  and  sophisticolly  in  their  defence,  he  could 
have  hardly  dazzled  better ;   yet  nevertheless   would  hara 

E roved  himself  no  other  than  a  plausible  deceiver.  And,  pei^ 
aps  (nay,  moro  than  perhaps,  for  it  is  affirmed  and  extant 
under  good  evidence,  that)  those  feigned  teriov*  and  jealousies 
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were  eithei  by  the  iing  biniBelf,  or  tlie  pnpish  prieals  which 
were  sent  by  him,  put  into  l.ha  head  of  liiat  inquisitive 
people,  on  set  purpose  to  engage  them.  For  who  bad  power 
"lo  o|jpress"  inem,  or  to  relieve  them  being  oppresseil,  but 
the  king,  or  bis  immediate  deputy  7  Tbig  rather  should 
have  made  them  riee  against  the  king,  than  against  the  par- 
liament. 

Who  threatened  or  even  thought  of  their  extirpation,  till 
tbey  themselves  bad  begun  it  to  the  English  ?  As  for  "  pr^ 
ix>slerous  rigour,  covetous  zeal,  and  uncharitable  fury,"  ihev 
had  more  reason  to  suspect  those  evils  first  from  hisowncom'- 
mands,  whom  they  saw  using  daily  no  greater  argument  to 
prove  the  trutb  of  lus  religion,  than  by  enduring  no  other  bui 
his  own  prelatical ;  and,  to  force  it  upon  otbera,  made  episco- 
pal, ceremonial,  and  common-prayer  book  wars.  But  the 
papists  understood  him  belter  than  by  the  outside ;  and  knew 
that  those  wars  were  their  wars.  Although  if  the  common- 
wealth should  be  afraid  to  suppress  open  idolatry;  lest  the 
papists  thereupon  should  grow  desperate,  this  were  to  let  them 
grow  and  become  our  pRrsecutors,  while  we  neglected  what 
we  might  have  done  evangelically  to  be  their  reformers  :  or 
to  do  as  his  father  James  did,  who  instead  of  taking  heart  and 
putting  confidence  in  God  by  sucb  a  deliverance  as  from 
the  powder-plot,  though  it  went  not  off,  yet  with  the  mere 
Conceit  of  it,  as  some  observe,  was  bit  into  such  a  hectic  trem- 
bling between  protestant  and  papist  all  bis  life  after,  that  he 
never  durst  from  that  time  do  otherwise  than  equivocate  or 
collogue  with  the  pope  and  his  adherents.* 

He  would  be  thought  to  commiserate  the  sad  effects  of  thai 
rebellion,  and  to  lament  that  "  the  tears  and  blood  sjjilt  there 
did  not  quench  the  sparks  of  our  civil"  discord  hei'e.  But 
who  began  these  dissensions  ?  And  what  can  be  moi'C  openly 
known  than  those  relardings  and  delays,  which  by  bimseu 
were  continually  devised,  to  hinder  and  put  back  tlie  relief  of 
tlft)se  distressed  protestants?  which  undoubtedly,  had  it  not 


•  BunieCt  TeprcuQtH  Jama  I.  u  lertified  into  loleiBtioi 
I  ported  10  bim  by  Sir  J>uiU7  Carlton,  who  had  licen  his 
Spun,  V'hfre,  it  Beeoii,  tlie  pcieaD  were  nCGuitoined  ill  iheir 
I  menus  ibe  king's  lire  nnleiB  he  becune  more  loleranl  Ci 
efiectually  cured  the  nnnhEra  Solomon  of  his  persccuiii 
ihou([h  he  Will  conliniied  to  write  mtainsl  ihe  railwlics,  liis 
theii  favo'Ji.  (Uiitory  of  his  Oar,  Tirnrt,  i.  1-2.) 
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beeti  ihen  put  back,  might  have  eaytA  many  atreams  of  those 
tears  atid  that  blood,  wlierenf  lie  seems  here  so  sadly  to  be- 
wail the  spilling.  His  manifold  e;<cuses,  divemoiia,  and  de- 
lays, are  too  well  known  to  be  recited  here  in  particular,  and 

But  "  he  offered  to  go  himself  in  person  upon  that  expedi- 
tion," and  reckons  up  many  sui-mises  why  he  thinks  thoy  would 
not  suffer  him.  But  mentions  not  that  by  his  underdealin^  to 
debauch  armies  here  at  home,  and  by  his  secret  intercourse 
with  the  chief  rebels,  long  ere  that  time  everywhere  known,,  he 
bad  brought  the  parliament  into  so  just  a  diffidence  of  him,  v 
that  they  dui-st  not  leave  tiie  public  arms  to  his  disposal,  m„oii 
less  an  army  to  his  conduct.  He  concludes,  ''That  next  the 
Bin  of  those  who  began  that  rebellion,  theirs  must  needs  be  n'bo 
hindered  the  suppressing,  or  diverted  the  aids."  But  jui%- 
Tnent  rashly  given  ofttimes  involves  the  judge  himself.  He 
finds  fault  with  those  "  who  threatened  all  extremity  to  the  re- 
bels," and  pleads  much  that  mercy  should  be  shewn  them.  It 
seems  he  found  himself  not  so  much  concerned  as  those  who 
had  lost  fathers,  brothers,  wives,  and  children  by  their  cruelty; 
whom  in  justice  to  retaliate  is  not,  as  he  supposes,  "  unevan- 
frelical,"  so  long  as  magistracy  and  war  are  not  laid  down  un- 
der the  gospel.  If  this  his  sermon  of  affected  mercy  were  not 
too  Pharisaical,  how  could  he  permit  himself  to  cause  the 
slaughter  of  so  many  thousands  here  in  England  for  mere  ore- 
rogalives,  the  toys,  and  gewf^aws  of  his  crown,  for  copes  and 
surplices,  the  trinkets  of  his  priests  ;  and  not  perceive  his  own 
zeal,  while  he  taxes  others,  to  be  most  preposterous  and  mi- 
evangelical  ? 

Neither  is  there  the  same  cause  to  destroy  a  whole  city  for 
the  ravishing  of  a  sister,  not  done  out  of  villany,  and  recom- 
pence  offered  by  marriage :  nor  the  same  cause  for  those  dis- 
ciples to  summon  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  whole  city  where 
they  were  denied  lodging;  and  for  a  nation  by  just  war  and 
execution  to  slay  whole  families  of  them,  who  so  bailKtrouaiy 
had  slain  whole  families  before.  Did  not  all  Israel  do  as 
much  against  the  Benjainites  for  one  rape  committed  by  a  few, 
and  defended  by  the  whole  tribe  ?  And  did  they  not  the 
same  to  Jafaesh-Gilead  for  not  assisting  them  in  that  revenge  ? 
I  speak  not  this  tiiat  such  measure  should  be  mete<l  n'goroHsly 
to  all  the  Irish,  or  as  remembering  that  the  parliament  e—" 
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■0  decreed  ;  but  to  bIiow  that  this  his  homily  Lath  more  crafl 
and  affectation  in  it,  than  of  sound  docd'ine. 

But  it  was  happv  that  his  goiog  into  Ireland  was  not  con- 
sented to  ;  for  either  he  had  certainly  turned  his  raised  forces 
against  thf  parliament  itself  or  not  gone  at  all;  or  had  he  gone, 
what  work  he  would  have  made  there,  his  own  following 
words  declare.  "  He  would  have  punished  some;"  no  ques- 
tion ;  for  some,  perhaps,  who  were  of  least  use,  must  of  neces- 
eitv  have  heen  sa^riiiced  to  his  reputation,  and  the  conveni- 
ence ofhia  affiiird.  Others  he  "  would  have  disarmed ; "  that 
is  to  say,  in  his  own  time :  but  "  all  of  them  he  would  have 
protected  from  the  fnry  of  those  that  would  have  drowned 
tliem,  if  they  had  refused  to  mvim  down  the  popular  stream." 
These  expi'essiona  are  too  often  met,  and  too  well  understood, 
for  any  man  to  doubt  his  raenning.  By  the  "  fury  of  those," 
he  means  no  other  than  tlie  justice  of  parliament,  to  whom 
vet  he  had  committed  the  whole  business.  Those  who  would 
nave  refused  to  swim  down  the  popular  stream,  our  constant 
key  tells  us  to  be  papists,  prelate?,  and  their  faction ;  these, 
by  his  own  confession  here,  he  would  have  protected  against  his 

furitan  parliament ;  and  by  this  who  sees  not  that  he  and  the 
rish  rebels  had  but  one  aim,  one  and  the  same  drill,  and 
would  have  forthwith  joined  in  one  body  against  us? 

He  goes  on  still  in  his  tenderness  of  ilie  Iinsh  rebels,  fear- 
ing lest  "our  zeal  should  he  more  greedy  to  kill  the  bear  for 
his  skin,  than  for  any  harm  he  itatii  done."  This  either  jus- 
tifies the  rebels  to  tiave  done  no  harm  at  all,  or  infers  b\6 
opinion  that  the  ])arliament  is  mure  bloody  and  rapacious  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  justice,  than  tho^e  I'ebels  wei'e  in  the 
execution  of  their  barbarons  ci'uelty.  Let  men  doubt  now, 
and  disimte  to  whom  the  king  was  a  friend  most— to  his  En- 
glish pai'liament,  or  to  his  Irish  rebels. 

With  wliom,  that  we  may  yet  see  further  bow  much  he 
was  their  friend,  after  tliat  the  pai'liament  had  brought  them 
everywhere  either  to  famine  or  a  low  condition,  he,  to  give 
ihem  all  the  respite  and  advantages  they  could  desire,  without 
advice  of  parliament,  to  whom  he  himself  had  committed  the 
maTia^dng  of  that  war,  makes  a  cessation ;  in  pretence  to  re- 
lieve the  protestants,  "overborne  there  with  numbers;"  hut. 
as  the  event  proved,  to  support  the  papists,  by  diverting  and 
drawing  over  the  English  ai'my  there,  to  bis  own  service  here 
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Bgainet  tlie  parliament.  For  thnt  the  protestants  were  thtm 
on  llio  winning  hand,  it  must  needa  be  plain ;  who,  notwitfa- 
Btanding  the  mis»  of  those  forces,  which  at  their  landing  here 
mastered  without  difficulty  gi'eat  part  of  Wales  and  Cheshire, 
yet  made  a  shift  to  Iteep  their  own  in  Ireland.  But  the  plot 
of  this  Irish  truce  is  in  pood  part  discovered  in  that  declara- 
tion of  September  30, 1643.  And  if  the  protestants  were  bui 
handfuls  there,  as  he  calls  ihem,  why  did  lie  stop  and  waylay> 
both  hy  laud  and  sea,  to  his  utmost  power,  those  provisions 
and  supplies  which  were  sent  by  the  parliament  ?  How  were 
BO  many  handfuls  called  over,  as  for  a  while  stood  him  in  no 
small  stead,  and  against  our  main  forces  here  in  England? 

Since  tlievefore  all  the  reasons  that  can  be  given  of  this 
cessation  appear  BO  false  and  frivolous,  it  may  be  justly  feared, 
that  the  design  itself  was  most  wicted  and  pernicious.  What 
remains  then  ?  He  "  appeals  to  Ood,"  and  is  cast ;  likening 
his  punishment  lo  Job's  trials^  before  he  saw  them  to  have 
Job's  ending.  But  how  could  charity  hei-self  believe  there 
was  at  all  in  him  any  religion,  so  much  a^  hutlo  fear  there  is 
a  God ;  whenas,  by  what  is  noted  in  the  declaration  of  "  No 
more  addresses,"  he  vowed  solemnly  to  the  parliament,  with 
impi'ecatioiis  upon  himself  and  his  posterity,  if  ever  he  con- 
sented lo  the  abolishing  of  those  laws  which  were  in  force 
against  pajiisls ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  appeared  plainly  by 
tlie  very  ditto  of  his  own  letters  to  the  queen  and  Ormond, 
consented  to  the  abolishing  of  all  penal  laws  against  iliem  both 
in  Ireland  and  England?  If  these  were  acts  of  a  religious 
prince,  what  memory  of  man,  written  or  unwritten,  can  tell  us 
news  of  any  prince  that  ever  was  irreligious?  He  cannot 
stand  "  to  make  prolix  apologies."  Then  surely  those  long 
pamphlets  set  out  for  declarations  and  protentations  in  bis 
name  were  none  of  his;  and  how  they  should  be  his,  indeed, 
being  so  repugnant  to  the  whole  course  of  his  actions,  augments 
the  difficulty. 

But  he  usurps  a  common  saying,  "  That  it  is  kingly  to  do 
well,  and  hear  ill."  That  may  lie  Bomciimes  irue;  but  far 
more  fi'equeuiiy  lo  do  ill  and  hear  well ;  so  great  is  the  mul- 
titude of  fla^tterei's,  and  them  that  deily  the  name  of  king  I 
Yet  not  content  with  lhe*e  neijrhboure,  we  have  him  still  a 
perpetual  preacher  of  his  own  viiiues,  and  of  that  eapecially 
which  who  knows  no!  to  be  patience  pcribn  e  !     He  "  helievei 
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U  will  at  last  appear,  that  they  wno  first  began  to  embroil  his 
oilier  kin^doma,  are  also  guilty  of  the  blood  of  Ireland."  And 
we  believe  so  too ;  for  now  the  oesBation  ia  become  a  peace  by 
publislietl  articles,  and  commissi  on  to  bring  tbem  overagairiat 
England,  first  only  ten  thousand  by  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan, 
next  all  of  them,  if  possible,  under  Ormond,  which  waa  the 
last  of  all  his  tranaactiona  done  as  a  public  person.  And  no 
wonder;  for  he  looked  upon  the  blood  spile,  whether  of  suV 
jeets  or  of  rebels,  with  an  indiiferent  eye,  "  as  exhausted  out 
of  hia  own  veins ;"  without  distinguishing,  as  he  ought,  which 
was  good  blood  and  which  corrupt;  thenut  letting  out  whereof 
endangers  the  whole  body. 

And  what  the  doctrine  is,  ye  may  perceive  also  by  the 
prayer,  which,  afler  a  short  ejaculation  for  the  "  poor  protcs- 
taiits,"  prays  at  large  for  the  Irish  rebels,  that  God  would  not 
give  them  over,  or  "  their  children,  to  the  covetouaness, 
cruelty,  fierce  and  cursed  anger"  of  the  parliament.  He 
finishes  with  a  deliberate  and  solemn  curse  "  upon  himself  and 
his  lather's  house."  Whicli  how  far  God  hath  already  brought 
to  pass,  is  to  the  end,  that  men,  by  so  eminent  an  example, 
should  learn  to  tremble  at  his  judgments,  and  not  play  with 
imprecations. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Upon  the  calling  in  of  the  Scoli,  and  their  coming. 
It  must  needs  seem  atrange,  where  men  accustom  them- 
Eelvea  to  ponder  and  contemplate  things  in  their  first  original 
and  institution,  that  kings,  who  as  all  other  of&cera  of  the 
public,  were  at  first  chosen  and  installed  only  by  consent  and 
Buffrage  of  the  people,  to  govern  them  as  freemen  by  laws  of 
their  own  making,  and  to  be,  in  consideration  of  that  dignity 
and  riches  bestowed  upon  them,  the  entrusted  servants  of  the 
cotnmonweaith,  should,  notwithstanding,  grow  up  to  that 
dishoneat  encroachment,  as  to  esteem  themselves  masters,  both 
of  that  great  trust  which  they  serve,  and  of  the  people  that 
Detniated  them  ;  counting  what  they  ought  to  do,  both  in  dis- 
charge of  their  public  duty,  and  for  the  great  reward  of  honour 
and  revenue  which  they  receive,  as  done  all  of  mere  grace  and 
favour;  as  if  their  power  over  us  were  by  nature,  and  from 
themselves,  or  that  Ood  had  soil  us  into  their  ;ande. 
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Indeed,  if  the  race  of  kings  were  emintntly  the  best  of  men, 
as  the  breed  at  Tuthury  ia  of  horses,  it  would  in  reason  then 
be  their  part  only  to  command,  ours  always  to  obey.  But 
kings  by  generation  no  way  exceiling  otiiers,  and  most  com- 
monly not  being  the  wisest  or  the  worthiest  by  far  of  whom 
they  claim  to  have  the  governing ;  that  we  should  yield  them 
subjection  to  oar  own  ruin,  or  bold  of  them  the  right  of  our 
common  safety,  and  our  natural  freedom  by  mere  gift,  (as 
when  the  conduit  pisses  wine  at  coronalions,)  from  the  super- 
fluity of  their  royal  grace  and  beneficence,  we  may  be  sure 
was  never  the  intent  of  God,  whose  ways  are  just  and  equal; 
never  the  intent  of  nature,  whose  works  are  also  regular; 
never  of  any  people  not  wholly  bai'barouB,  whom  prudence,  or 
no  more  but  human  sense,  would  have  better  guided  when 
they  first  created  kings,  than  so  to  nullify  and  tread  to  dirt 
the  rest  of  mankind,  by  exalting  one  person  and  his  lineage 
withoat  other  merit  looked  after,  but  the  mere  contingency  of 
a  begetting,  into  an  absolute  and  unaccountable  dominion  over 
ihem  and  their  posterity. 

Yet  this  ignorant  or  wilful  mistake  of  the  whole  matter  had 
taken  so  deep  root  in  the  ima^nation  of  this  king,  that  whetbei 
to  the  English  or  to  the  Scot,  mentioning  what  acts  of  his 
r^al  office  (though  God  knows  how  unwillingly)  he  had 
passed,  he  calls  them,  as  in  other  places,  acts  of  grace  and 
bounty  ;  so  here  "  special  obligations,  favours,  to  gratify  ac- 
tive spirits,  and  the  desire  of  that  party,"  Words  not  onlv 
sounding  pride  and  lordly  usurpation,  but  injustice,  partiality, 
and  corruption.  For  to  the  Irish  he  so  far  condescended,  as 
first  to  tolerate  in  private,  then  to  covenant  openly  the  tole- 
rating of  popery :  bo  far  to  the  Scot,  as  to  remove  bishops, 
establish  presbytery,  and  the  militia  in  their  own  hands ; 
"  preferring,  as  some  thought,  the  desires  of  Scotland  before 
his  own  interest  and  honour."  But  being  once  on  this  side 
Tweed,  his  reason,  his  conscience,  and  his  honour  became  so 
frightened  with  a  kind  of  false  virginity,  that  to  the  English 
neither  one  nor  other  of  the  same  demands  could  be  granted, 
wherewith  the  Scols  were  gratified ;  as  if  our  air  and  climate 
on  a  suilden  had  changed  the  property  and  the  nature  both  of 
conscience,  honour,  and  reason,  or  that  he  found  none  so  fit 

)  the   English  to  be  the  subjects  of  his  arbitrary  power. 

'eiand  was  aa  Epbraim,  the  strengil  of  his  head;  Scotland 


u  Judu  Vas  hU  lawgiver ;  but  over  Etigiand.  as  over  £<]oid, 
he  meant  to  cast  his  shoe:  and  yet  bo  many  sober  English- 
nien,  not  sufficiently  awake  to  consider  this,  like  men  en- 
chanted with  the  Circsean  cup  of  servitude,  will  not  be  held 
bock  from  running  their  own  neads  into  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

The  Biim  of  bis  discourse  is  against  "  settling  of  religion 
by  violent  means ;"  whicb,  whether  it  were  the  ocota'  design 
upon  England,  they  are  beat  able  to  clear  themselves.  But 
this  of  all  may  seem  atrangest,  that  the  king,  who,  while  it 
was  permitted  him,  never  did  thing  more  eagerly  than  to 
molest  and  persecute  the  consciences  of  most  religious  men  ; 
he  who  had  made  a  war,  and  lost  all,  rather  than  not  uphold 
a  hierarchy  of  persecuting  bishops,  should  have  the  confidence 
here  to  profess  himself  so  much  an  enemy  of  those  that  force 
the  conscience.  For  was  it  not  he,  who  upon  the  English 
obtruded  new  ceremonies,  upon  the  Scots  a  new  Liturgy,  and 
with  his  sword  went  about  to  engrave  a  bloody  rubric  on 
their  backs  ?  Sid  he  not  forbid  and  hinder  all  effectual  search 
of  truth ;  nay,  like  a  besieging  enemy,  stopped  all  her  pas- 
sages both  by  word  and  writing  ?  Yet  he  can  talk  of"  fair 
and  equal  disputations :"  where,  notwithstanding,  if  all  submit 
not  to  his  judgment,  as  not  being  "  rationally  convicted,"  tliey 
must  submit  (and  he  conceals  it  not)  to  his  penalty,  as  counted 
obstinate.  But  what  if  he  himself,  and  those  his  learned 
churchmen,  were  the  convicted  or  the  obstinate  part  long  ago; 
should  reformation  suffer  them  to  sit  lording  over  the  church 
in  their  fat  bishoprics  and  pluralities,  like  the  great  whore 
that  siiteth  upon  many  waters,  tiU  they  would  vouchsafe  to  be 
disputed  out?  Or  should  we  sit  disputing,  while  they  sit 
plotting  and  persecuting  ?  Those  clergymen  were  not  "  to 
be  driven  Into  the  fold  like  sheep,"  as  his  simile  runs,  but  to 
be  driven  out  of  the  fold  lite  wolves  or  thieves,  where  they 
sat  fleecing  those  flocks  which  they  never  (ed. 

He  believes  "  that  presbytery,  though  proved  to  be  the 
only  institution  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  not  by  the  sword  to  be 
set  up  without  his  consent;"  which  is  contrary  both  to  the 
doctrine  and  the  known  practice  of  all  protestant  churches, 
if  his  sword  threaten  those  who  of  their  own  accord  embrace 
it.  And  although  Christ  and  his  apostles,  being  to  civil 
affairs  but  private  men,  contended  not  with  magisiraies;  yet 
when  magisirati^s  themselves  and  especially  par  I  laments, -kWi 


have  gr^test  nsiit  to  dispose  of  the  civil  sword,  tu.ac  * 
know  religion,  they  ought  in  conscience  to  defend  all  tbtx 
vrbo  receive  it  willingly,  against  the  violence  of  any  king  o 
tyrant  whatsoever.  Neither  ia  it  therefore  true,  "  that  Chria- 
tianity  is  planted  or  watered  with  Christian  blood;''  for  there 
is  a  large  difference  between  forcing  men  by  the  sword  to  turn 
tresbyterians,  and  defending  those  who  wilhnglv  are  so  from 

furiouD  inroad  of  bloody  bishops,  armed  with  the  militia  of 
a  king,  their  pupil.  And  if  "  covetousness  and  ambition  be 
an  argument  that  presbytery  hath  not  much  of  Christ,"  it 
ai^ues  more  strongly  against  episcopacy ;  which,  from  the 
time  of  her  first  mouiitmg  to  an  order  above  the  presbyters, 
had  no  other  parents  than  "  covetousness  and  ambition."  And 
those  sects,  schisms,  and  heresies,  which  he  speaks  of,  "  tf 
they  get  hut  strength  and  numbers,"  need  no  other  pattern 
than  episcopacy  and  himseltj  to  "  set  up  their  ways  by  the 
like  method  of  violence." 

Nor  is  there  anything  that  hath  more  marks  of  schism  and 
sectarism  than  English  episcopacy ;  whether  we  look  at  apos- 
tolic times,  or  at  reformed  churches ;  for  "  the  universal  way 
of  church-government  before,"  may  as  soon  lead  ua  into  gross 
error,  as  their  universally  corrupted  doctrine.  And  govern- 
ment, by  reason  of  ambition,  was  likeliest  to  be  connipted 
much  the  sooner  of  the  two.  However,  nothing  can  be  to  us 
catholic  or  universal  in  religion,  but  what  the  scripture 
teaciies  ;  whatsoever  without  scripture  pleads  to  he  universal 
in  the  church,  in  being  universal  is  bat  tlie  more  schismatical. 
Much  less  can  particular  laws  and  constitutions  impart  to  the 
church  of  England  any  power  of  consistory  or  tribunal  above 
other  churches,  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  is  sect  or  scbism, 
as  with  much  rigour,  and  without  scripture,  they  look  upon 
them.  Yet  these  the  king  resolves  here  to  defend  and  main- 
tain to  his  last,  pretending,  ailer  all  those  conferences  offered, 
or  had  with  him,  "  not  to  see  more  rational  and  religious  mo- 
tives than  soldiers  carry  in  their  knapsacks."  With  one  thus 
resolved,  it  was  but  foily  to  stand  disputing. 

He  imagines  his  "  own  judicious  zeal  to  be  most  concerned 
in  his  tuition  of  the  church."    So  thought  Saul  when  he  pre- 
sumed to  offer  sacrifice,  for  which  he  tost  bis  kingdom;  aa 
thought  Uzziah  when  be  went  into  the  ten    '     ' 
'ith  a  leprosy  for  his  opinioned  zeal. 


r  of  other  keys 
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judicious.  It  ia  not  the  part  oF  a  king,  because  he  ought  to 
defend  the  church,  therefoi'e  to  set  himself  supreme  head 
over  the  churrh,  or  to  meddle  with  ecclesial  government,  or 
lo  defend  the  church  otherwise  than  the  church  would  be 
defended ;  for  such  defence  is  bondage  ;  not  to  defend  abuses, 
and  stop  all  reformation,  under  the  name  of"  new  moulds 
fancied  and  fashioned  to  private  designs," 

The  holy  things  of  church  are  in  the  pow 
than  were  delivered  to  his  keeping.  Chris 
chased  witii  the  death  of  our  Redeemer,  ar 
the  sending  of  his  free  Spirit  to  inhabit  in  i  . 
depend  upon  the  doubtful  consent  of  any  earthly  monarch; 
nor  to  be  again  fettered  with  a  presumptuous  negative  voice, 
tyrannical  to  the  parliament,  but  much  more  tyrannical  to  the 
church  of  God  ;  which  was  compelled  to  implore  the  aid  of 
parliament,  to  remove  his  force  and  heavy  bands  from  off  our 
consciences,  who  therefore  complains  now  of  that  most  just 
defensive  force,  because  only  it  removed  his  violence  and  per- 

hindered  by  the  parliament  from  violating  the  more  tender 
consciences  of  so  many  thousand  good  Christians,  let  the 
nsurping  conscience  of  all  tyrants  be  ever  so  violated  1 

He  wonders  (fox  wonder  !)  how  we  could  so  much  "  dis- 
trust God's  assistance,"  as  to  call  in  the  pi'Oteslant  aid  of  our 
brethren  in  Scotland,  Why  then  did  he,  if  his  tnist  were  in 
God  and  the  justice  of  his  cause,  not  scruple  to  solicit  and 
invite  earnestly  the  assistance  both  of  papists  and  of  Irish 
rebels?  If  the  Scots  were  by  us  at  length  sent  home,  they 
were  not  called  to  stay  here  always;  neither  was  it  for  the 
people's  ease  to  feed  so  many  legions  longer  than  their  help 
was  needful. 

"  The  government  of  their  kirk  we  despised "  not,  but 
their  imposing  of  that  government  upon  us,  not  presbytery, 
but  arch  presbytery,  classical,  provincial,  and  diocesan  pres- 
bytery, claiming  to  itself  a  lordly  power  and  superin tendency 
both  over  flocks  and  pastors,  over  persons  and  congregations 
r.o  way  their  own.  But  these  debates,  in  his  judgment,  would 
have  been  ended  better  "  by  the  best  divines  in  Christendom 
in  a  full  and  free  synod,"  A  most  improbable  way,  and  such 
as  never  yet  was  used,  at  least  with  good  aucueas,  by  any  pro- 
testant  kingdom  or  sinic  since  tie  Reformation  :  every  true 
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church  haciD^  nhcrRwithal  from  heaven,  and  the  aasifFtnq 
Spiiit  of  Chnst  implored,  to  be  coni|ilete  and  [xrtfeot  wjthii 
tself.  And  ihe  whole  nation  is  not  easily  to  he  thought  m 
-aw,  and  so  perpetually  a  novice,  aftei-  all  this  light,  as  U 
need  the  help  and  direction  of  other  nations,  more  than  whai 
they  write  in  public  of  their  opinion,  in  a  matter  so  familial 
as  church-govemment. 

In  fine,  lie  accuses  piety  with  the  want  of  loyalty,  and  reli- 
gion with  the  breach  of  allegiance,  as  if  God  and  he  were  oiM 
inadler,  whose  commands  were  so  often  contrary  to  the  coni- 
mande  of  God.  He  would  persuade  the  Scuts  that  thdi 
"  chief  interest  consists  in  their  fidelity  to  the  crown."  Bui 
true  policy  will  teach  them  to  find  a  safer  interest  in  the  com- 
mon friendship  of  England,  than  in  the  ruins  of  one  ejected 
family. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Upon  the  Covenant, 
Upon  this  theme  his  discoui-se  is  long,  his  matter  little  but 
repetition,  and  therefore  soon  answered.  Fii-st,  aAer  tm 
abusive  and  strange  apprehension  of  covenants,  as  if  men 
"  pawned  their  souls  "  to  them  with  whom  they  covenant,  he 
digresses  to  plead  for  hishops ;  tiret,  from  the  antiqui^  of 
their  "  possession  here,  since  the  first  plantation  of  Christi 
anity  in  this  island ;"  next  Iroin  "  a  universal  preacriptior 
since  the  apostles,  till  this  last  cemury."  But  what  avails 
ihe  most  pi'imitive  antiquity  against  the  plain  sen^e  of  scrip- 
ture? which,  if  the  lust  century  have  hesi  followed,  it  ought 
in  our  esteem  to  he  the  first.  And  yet  it  hath  been  often  proved 
by  learned  men,  from  the  writings  and  epistles  of  most  ancient 
Christians,  that  episcopacy  crept  not  up  into  an  order  abore 
the  presbyters,  till  many  years  after  that  the  apostles  were 


He  next  is  "  unsatisfied  with  the  covenant,"  not  only  for 
"  some  passages  in  it  relerring  to  himself,"  as  he  supposes, 
"  with  very  dubious  and  dangerous  hmiiaiions,"  but  for  biadn 
ing  men  "  by  oath  and  coTeiiant  '  to  the  reforniation  of  church 
discipline.  First,  tliose  limitations  were  not  more  dnngeroiu 
to  him,  than  he  to  our  liberty  and  religion ;  next,  that  « ' '  ' 
was  there  vowed,  to  cast  out  of  the  cEuilIi  an  antichl' 
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liierarchv  which  God  had  not  planted,  but  ambition  and  cor- 
ruption liad  brought  in,  and  fostered  to  the  church's  fp:eet 
damage  and  oppression,  was  no  point  ot  controversy  to  be  ar- 
iiuml  iviiiiiiut  end,  I'lUt  a  thing  of  clear  moral  nereeaitr  to  be 
forthwith  done.  Neither  was  the  "  covenant  superfluous, 
tlimigh  former  engagements,  both  religious  and  lefira!,  bound 
lis  Iwfore;"  but  was  the  practice  of  ail  churches  heretoforp 
intending  reformation.  All  Israel,  though  bound  enough  be- 
fore by  tiie  law  of  Moaea  "  to  all  necessary  duties ;"  yet  with 
A^a  their  king  entered  into  a  new  covenant  at  the  betrinning 
of  a  reformation  :  and  the  Jews,  after  ciiplivity,  without  con- 
sent demanded  of  that  king  who  was  their  master,  took  solemn 
oiith  to  walk  in  the  commandments  of  God. 

All  protesiant  churches  have  done  the  like,  notwithstanding 
former  engagements  to  their  several  duties.  And  although 
his  aim  were  to  sow  variance  between  the  protestation  and 
ilie  covenant,  to  reconcile  them  is  not  difficult.  The  protes- 
tation was  but  one  step,  extending  unlv  to  the  doctrine  of  thf: 
church  of  England,  as  it  was  distinct  from  church  discipline ; 
the  covenant  went  further,  as  it  pleased  Grod  to  disikense  his 
light  and  our  encouragement  by  degrees,  and  comprehended 
cliurch-ffovernment;— former  with  latter  steps',  in  the  pro- 

Sress  ot  well-doing  need  not  reconcilemenL  Neverthtless 
e  breaks  through  to  his  conclusion,  "that  all  honest  and 
wise  men  ever  thought  themselves  sufficiently  bound  by 
former  ties  of  religion  ; "  leaving  Asa,  Ezra,  and  the  whole 
church  of  God,  in  sundry  ages,  to  shift  lor  lionesiy  and 
wisdom  from  some  other  than  his  testimony.  And  although 
afler-coniracts  absolve  not  till  the  foimer  be  made  void,  yet 
he  first  having  done  that,  our  duty  returns  back,  which  to 
him  was  neither  moral  nor  eternal,  but  conditional. 

Willing  to  persuade  himself  that  many  "good  men"  took 
the  covenant,  either  unwarily  or  ont  of  fear,  he  seems  to 
have  bestowed  some  thoughts  bow  these  "  good  men,"  fol- 
lowino;  his  advice,  may  keep  the  covenant  and  not  keep  it. 
The  first  evasion  is  presuming  "  that  the  chief  end  of  cove- 
nanting in  such  men's  iTitentions  was  to  preserve  reli- 
gion in  purity,  and  the  kingdom's  peace."  But  the  co- 
venant wilt  more  truly  inform  them  that  purity  of  reli- 
gion and  ihe  kingdom's  pence  was  not  (hen  in  state  to  be 
preserved,  but  tote  rvsiored;  and  therefore  binds  tlieia  tiJ 


to  a  preservalion  of  what  was,  but  To  n  reformatinn  of  i 
wHft  evil,  what  was  traditional,  and  d^inr^erous,  whether  ■ 
velty  or  nnliquily,  in  church  or  Biate.      To  do  this 
with  "  no  formei'  oath"  lawfully  sworn  either  to  God  a 
king,  and  rightly  understood. 

In  general,  he  brands  all  "  each  confederations  by  lea^ 
and  covenant,  as  the  common  roail  used  in  all  faciious  per- 
tnrbations  of  state  and  church."  This  kind  of  language  r& 
fleets,  with  the  same  i^ominy,  upon  all  the  protestant  refor- 
mations that  have  been  since  Lutber;  and  so  indeed  doth 
his  whole  book,  replenished  throughout  with  hardly  other 
words  or  argumenis  than  papists,  and  especially  pupbh 
kings,  have  u.xed  heretofore  against  their  protestant  subjects 
whom  he  would  persuade  to  be  "  eveiy  man  his  own  poi 
and  to  absolve  himself  of  those  lies,"  by  the  su^estioin 
fal^e  or  equivocal  interpretations  ton  oft  repeated  to  be  fl" 

The  parliament,  he  saith,  "made  their  covenant, 
manna,  agreeable  to  every  man's  palate."  This  i 
of  hi)'  glosses  upon  the  covenant;  he  is  content  to  let  i^ 
manna,  hut  his  driA  is  ihat  men  should  loathe  it,  or  : 
expound  it  by  their  own  "  relish"  and  "  latitude  of  si 
wherein,  lest  any  one  of  the  simpler  sort  should  fail  t 
his  craftsmaster,  he  furnishes  him  with  two  or  three  Iki 
he  terms  them  "  general  clauses,  which  may  serve  somewDi 
to  relieve  them"  against  the  covenant  taken :  intiniating,  as 
if  "  what  were  lawful  and  according  to  the  word  of  (Sid,' 
were  no  otherwise  so,  than  as  every  man  fancied  to  himselC 
From  such  learned  explications  and  resolutioni 
upon  the  covenant,  what  marvel  if  no  royalist  or  lUfilig 
refuse  to  take  it,  as  having  Icamt  from  these  princely  j 
^iructions  his  many  "salvoes,  cautious,  and  reservatioi 
'low  to  be  ft  covenanter  and  an  ti covenanter,  how  at  onco| 
'le  a  Scot,  and  an  Irish  r«bel.  He  returns  again  1 
of  "  that  reformation  which  the  covenant"  vows, 
Ihe  partial  advice  of  a  few  divines."  But  matters  of  d 
moment,  as  tliey  were  not  to  be  decided  there  by  thoeea 
vines,  so  neither  are  they  to  be  tk'terniined  here  by  e 
and  curtal  aphorisms,  but  by  solid  proofs  of  scripture. 

The  rest  of  his  discourse  he  >ipeMds,  highly  accusing  1 
parliament,  "  that  the  main  refu million  )i_v"  tbcm  "  iiiti.'a(t^ 
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I  wu  to  rob  the  diurch,"  and  much  ayiplauding  riimself  liolli 
for  "  his  forwardness"  lo  all  due  re  I  on  no  lion,  and  his  averse- 
ness  from  all  such  kind  of  saurilpge.  All  which,  with  his 
glorious  title  of  ihe  "  ChurcJi's  Defender,"  we  leave  him  to 
make  good  by  "  Pharaoh's  divinity,"  if  he  plea.ie,  for  to 
Joseph's  piety  it  will  be  a  task  unsuitable.  As  for  "the 
parity  and  poverty  of  ministers,"  which  he  takes  to  be  so  sad 
of  "  consequence,"  the  scripture  reckons  them  for  two  spe- 
cial legacies  left  by  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples;  under 
which  two  primitive  nurses,  for  such  they  were  indeed,  the 
church  of  God  more  truly  flourished  than  ever  after,  since 
the  time  that  imparity  and  church -revenue  rushing  in,  cor- 
rupted and  belepered  all  the  clergy  with  a  worse  infection 
than  Gehazi's;  some  one  of  whose  tribe,  rather  than  a  king, 
I  should  take  lo  be  the  compiler  of  that  unsaited  and  8imo- 
nical  prayer  annexed :  although  the  prayer  itself  strongly 
prays  against  them.  For  never  such  holy  things  as  he 
means  were  given  more  to  swine,  nor  the  church's  bread 
more  to  dogs,  than  when  it  led  ambitious,  irreligious,  and 
dumb  prelates. 


CHAPTER.  XV. 

Upon  the  many  Jealousies,  4*c. 
To  wipe  off  jealousies  and  scandals,  the  best  way  had 
bi'en  by  clear  aciions,  or  till  actions  could  be  cleared,  hy  evi- 
dent reasons:  but  mere  words  we  are  too  well  acquainted 
with.  Had  "  his  honour  and  reputation  been  dearer  to  him" 
tlian  the  lust  of  reigning,  how  could  the  parliament  of  either 
nation  have  laid  so  often  at  his  door  tue  breach  of  words, 
promises,  acts,  oaths,  and  execrations,  as  they  do  avowedly 
in  many  of  their  petitions  and  addresses  to  bin:  ?  Thither  I 
remit  the  reader.  And  who  can  believe  that  whole  parlia- 
ments, elected  by  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  land, 
should  meet  in  one  mind  and  resolution  not  to  advise  him, 
but  to  conspire  against  him,  in  a  worse  powder-plot  than 
Cat6Bbie*8"lo  blow  up,"  as  he  terms  it,  "the  people's  affection 
towards  him,  and  batter  down  their  loyalty  by  tne  engines  of 
foul  aspersions."  Water-works  rather  than  engines  to  batter 
with,  yet  those  aspersions  were  raised  from  the  foulness  of 
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icltona;  wUci-eor  to  pui^  himsetf,  lie  uses  do  other 
^  ^ment  than  a  seiieral  and  so  uften  iCeraied  coininRiKtarioii 
on)iniaeIf ;  and  tliinks  tliat  court  holjr-watt'r  hath  the  vinue 
<iJ"  fXpiation, at  least  with  the  silly  people;  to  nliom  he  fa- 
niiliai'ly  impates  sin  where  none  is,  to  seeni  liberal  of  his  fo(^ 
giveness  whi're.  none  is  asketl  or  needed. 

What  ways  he  haib  taken  towards  the  prosperity  of  his 
peopli-,  which  he  would  seem  "  so  earnestly  to  d(»ire,"  if  wb 
do  but  once  call  to  mirni,  it  will  be  enough  to  t«nch  us,  loab> 
iiig  on  the  smooth  inaiutiationa  here,  that  tyrants  arc  not 
more  flattered  by  their  slavei,  than  forced  to  flatter  others 
ichom  they  fear.  For  the  ]>eople'8  "  tranqnillity  he  would 
willingly  be  the  Jonah  ; "  but  lest  he  Ehould  he  taken  at  hu 
word,  pi'etends  to  foresee  within  ken  two  imagii 
noTer  fieard  of  in  the  compass,  which  threaten,  if  he  be 
overboard,  "  to  increase  the  Blorm  ;  "  but  that  contron 
jirine  lot  hath  ended. 

"  He  had  rather  not  rule,  than  that  his  people  should 
ruined;"  and  yet,  above  these  twenty  years,  hath  been  rum- 
ng  the  people  iibotit  the  nicetiee  of  his  ruling.  He  is  aoca- 
rdte  "tojiut  a  iliflerence  between  the  pbgue  of  malice  and 
the  iigue  of  mistakes;  the  itch  of  novelty,  and  the  leprosy  of 
disloyalty."  But  had  he  as  well  known  how  to  di^tiniruish 
between  the  venerable  gray  hairs  of  ancient  religion  and  the 
old  scurf  of  superstiiion,  between  the  wholesome  beat  of 
governing  and  the  ieverous  rage  of  tyrannizing,  hts  judgi 
in  utate  physic  had  been  of  more  authority. 

Much  he  prophesies,  "  that  the  credit  of  those  moi, 
have  cast  black  Bcandiils  on  him,  shall  ere  lon^ 
lilitsted  by  the  same  furnace  of  popular  obloquy,  wherrit 
ihey  sought  to  cast  hi*  name  and  honour."  1  believe 
that  a  EUimish  gilded  portraiture  gives  better  oracles  than' 
Babylonish  golden  iitiB[;e  could  do,  to  tell  us  truly  w] 
heated  thiit  furnace  of  ol^oquy,  or  who  deserves  to  be  thi 
hi.  Nebucliadiiesnar  or  the  three  kingdt 
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parliament,  were  not  sufficient  to  create  Inrds  lis  parole 
RiDst  needs  be  far  mure  unable  to  create  learned  and  reli-' 
giouB  men  ;  and  who  sball  autliorize  his  unlearned  judgment 
to  point  tliem  out  ? 

He  guesses  that  "  many  well-minded  men  were  by  popular 
preacherii  urged  to  ojjpose  him."  But  tlie  opposition  un- 
doubtedly proceeded  and  continues  from  heads  far  wiser, 
and  epirits  of  a  nobler  strain ;  those  priest-led  Herodians; 
nitli  their  blind  guidt^,  arc  in  the  ditch  already ;  travelling, 
Bslhey  thought,  to  Sion,  but  moored  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Ha 
thanks  God  "  for  his  constancy  to  the  pi'otestant  religion 
both  abroad  and  at  home."  Ahroad,  hi*  letter  to  the  pope  ; 
Bt  home,  his  innovations  in  the  church,  will  speak  his  con~ 
stancy  in  religion  what  it  was,  without  further  civdit  to  this 
vain  boast.  His  "  using  the  assistance  of  some  papists,"  as 
the  cause  might  he,  could  not  hurt  his  religion  ;  bat,  in  the 
settling  of  protestantism,  their  aid  was  both  unseemly  and 
suspicions,  and  inferred  that  the  greatest  part  of  protesiants 
were  against  him  and  his  obtruded  settlement. 

But  this  is  strange  indeed,  that  he  should  appear  now 
teaching  the  parliiiment,  what  no  man,  till  this  was  read, 
thought  ever  he  had  learned,"  that  difference  of  persuasion  in 
religious  matters  may  tiiil  out  where  there  is  the  sameness  of 
allegiance  and  subjection."  Tf  he  thought  so  from  the 
begmning,  wherefore  was  tliere  such  compulsion  used  to  the 
puritans  of  England,  and  the  whole  realm  of  Scotland,  about 
conforming  to  a  Liturgy  T  Wberefure  no  bishou,  no  king  ? 
Wherefore  episcopacy  more  agreeable  to  monarchy,  if  differ- 
ent persuasions  in  religion,  may  agree  in  otie  duty  and  alle- 
giance i*  Thus  do  court  maxima,  like  court  minions,  rise  or 
mil  as  the  king  pleases. 

Not  to  tax  nim  for  want  of  elegance  as  a  courtier,  in  writing 
Oglio  for  011a,  the  Spanish  word,  it  might  be  well  affirmed, 
that  there  was  a  greaier  medley  and  disprojiortioning  of  re- 
ligions, to  mix  papists  with  proteetants  in  a  religous  cause,! 
than  to  entertain  all  those  uiver^itied  sects,  who  yet  were  all 
proteslants,  one  religion,  though  many  opinions.  Neither  was 
It  any  "  shame  to  protestants,"  that  he,  a  declared  papist,'  if 
bis  own  letter  to  the  pope,  not  yet  renounced,  belie  him  not,' 
t)und  so  few  protestants  of  his  religion,  as  enforced  him  to 
call  in  both  the  counsel  and  the  aid  of  papists  to  help  establish 
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protestancy,  who  were  led  on,  not "  by  the  sense  o 
giance,"  but  bj  the  hope  of  hie  apo^lacy  to  Rome,  I 
puting  to  warring;  his  own  voluntary  and  first  appeal. 

Hta  hearkening  to  evil  counsellora,cbarged  upon  him  so  oi ten 
by  the  parliament,  he  puta  off  as  "a  device  of  those  men  who 
were  bo  eager  to  give  him  better  couiigel."  That  "  those 
men"  were  the  |)arTiament,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  used 
the  counsel  of  none  but  those,  as  a  king,  is  already  known. 
What  their  civility  laid  upon  evil  counsellors,  he  himself  most 
commonly  owned  ;  but  the  event  of  those  evil  couusele,  "  the 
enormities,  the  confusions,  the  miseries,"  he  transfers  from  the 
guilt  of  his  own  civil  broils  to  the  just  resistance  made  by  par* 
liament;  and  imputes  what  miscarriages  of  hie  they  could  not 
yet  remove  for  his  opposing,  as  if  they  were  some  new  misde- 
meanors of  their  bringing  in,  and  not  the  inveterate  diseases  of 
Lis  own  bad  government;  which,  with  a  disease  as  bad,  he 
falls  again  to  mitgnil'y  and  commend.  And  may  all  those 
who  would  be  governed  by  his  "  retractions  and  concessions," 
Tather  than  by  laws  of  pariiament,  admire  his  self-encomiums, 
and  be  flattered  with  that  "  crown  of  patience,"  to  which  he 
cunningly  exhorted  them,  that  liis  monarchical  foot  might 
have  the  setting  it  upon  their  heads  I 

Thai  trust  which  the  parliament  faithfully  discharged  in 
the  asserting  of  our  liberties,  he  calls  "  another  artifice  to 
withdraw  the  people  &oni  him  to  their  designs."  What  piece 
of  justice  could  they  have  demanded  for  the  people,  whioh 
the  jeabuav  of  a  king  might  not  have  miscalled  a  design  to 
disparage  his  government,  and  to  ingratiate  themselves '!  To 
be  more  Just,  religious,  wise,  or  magnanimous  than  the  com- 
inon  sort,  stirs  up  in  a  tyrant  both  fear  and  envy;  and  straight 
he  cries  out  popularity,  which,  in  his  account,  is  little  less 
than  treason.  The  sum  is,  they  thought  to  limit  or  take 
away  th  3  remora  •  of  his  negative  voice,  which,  like  to  that  little 
pest  at  sea,  took  upon  it  to  arrest  and  stop  the  commonwealth 
steering  under  full  sail  to  a  reformation.  They  thought  to 
share  with  him  in  the  militia,  both  or  either  of  which  he 

*  He  lierc  olludea  lo  s  luperatitioD  andenlly  prevalent  among  the  lailioi 
of  [he  MedileiTsaenD,  iIibI:  Ihis  littl;  tjsh  (the  eclieiitii,  or  remora,)  dt 
to  the  keels  of  ships,  could  Btay  i.ielr  coarse  even  when   under  fkil 
Pliny,  in  (he  opening  of  his  32nl  Ixwk.  hu  ■  splendid  pasiB^  d; 
Duioiu  i^ei.— Eo. 
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eoDid  not  posBibly  hold  without  consent  of  the  people,  and  not 
be  absolutely  a  tyrant.  He  profeasea  "  to  desire  no  other 
liberty  than  what  he  envies  not  his  subjects  according  to  law ;" 
yet  fought  with  might  and  main  agamst  his  subjects,  to  have 
a  sole  power  over  them  in  his  hand,  both  against  and  beyond 
law.  As  for  the  philosophical  liberty  which  in  vain  he  talKs 
of,  we  may  conclude  him  very  ill  trained  up  in  those  free 
notions,  who  to  civil  liberty  was  bo  injurious. 

He  calls  the  conscience  "  God'a  sovereignty  :"  why,  then, 
doth  he  contest  with  God  about  that  supreme  title?  why  did 
he  lay  restraints,  and  force  enlai^ements,  upon  our  consciences 
in  things  for  whieh  we  were  to  answer  God  only  and  the 
church  7  God  bids  tis  "  be  subject  for  cwiscience  sake ;" 
that  is,  as  to  a  magistrate  and  in  the  laws;  not  usurping 
over  spiritual  things,  as  Lncifer  beyond  his  sphere.  And 
the  same  precept  bids  him  likewise,  for  conscience  sake,  he 
subject  to  the  parliament,  both  his  natural  and  his  legal 
snperior. 

Finally,  having  laid  the  fault  of  these  commotions  not  upwi 
his  own  misgovernment,  but  upon  the  "  ambition  of  others, 
the  necessity  of  some  men's  fortune,  and  thirst  after  novelty," 
he  bodes  himself  "  much  honour  and  reputation,  that,  Uke 
[he  sun,  shall  rise  and  recover  himself  to  such  a  splendour,  as 
owls,  bats,  and  such  fatal  birds  shall  be  luiable  to  bear," 
Poets,  indeed,  use  to  vapour  much  after  this  manner.  But 
to  bad  kings,  who,  without  cause,  expect  future  glory  from 
their  actions,  it  happens  as  to  bad  poeis,  who  sit  and  starve 
themselves  with  a  delusive  hope  to  wiu  immortality  by  their 
bad  lines.  For  though  men  ought  not  to  "  speak  evil  of  dig- 
nities" which  are  just,  yet  nothing  hinders  us  to  speak  evil,  as 
often  as  it  is  the  truth,  of  those  who  in  their  dignities  do  evil. 
Thus  did  our  Saviour  himself,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Stephen 
the  Martyr.  And  those  black  veils  of  his  own  misdeeds  he 
might  be  sure  would  ever  keep  "  his  face  from  shining,"  till  be 
could  "  refute  evil  speaking  wilh  well  doing,"  which  grace  he 
seems  here  to  pray  for ;  and  bis  prayer  doubtless  as  it  was 
prayed,  so  it  was  heard.  But  even  bis  prayer  is  so  ambitious 
of  prerogative,  that  it  dares  ask  away  the  preriigative  of  Christ 
himself,  "  To  become  the  headstone  of  th':  cuiiuir  " 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

upon  the  OrdirttiHr.e  aiiairttt  the  Common-Prayer 

What  to  think  of  litui^ies,  both  the  sense  of  scripture  ajid 
Bpostolical  practice  would  have  taught  him  better  tlian  bis 
human  reasonings  and  conjectures.  Nevertheless,  what 
weight  they  have,  let  us  consider;  if  it  "  be  no  news  lo  have 
"  '  "'     s  ushered  in  with  the  name  of  reformation,"  snrt! 

i  to  have  all  refoiTaation  censured  and  opposed 
under  the  name  of  innovation,  by  those  who,  being  exalted  in 
high  place  above  their  merit,  fear  all  change,  though  of  ihin^ 
never  bo  ill,  or  so  unwisely  settlol.  So  hardly  can  the  dot^;e 
of  those  that  dwell  upon  antiquity  allow  present  times  any 
dhare  of  godliness  or  wisdom. 

The  removing  of  litui^y  he  traduces  to  be  done  only  aa  a 
"thing  plausible  to  the  people;"  whose  rejection  of  it  he 
Ukenii,  with  small  reverence,  to  the  crucifying  of  our  Saviourj 
next,  that  it  was  done  "  lo  please  those  men  who  gloried  in 
their  extemporary  vein,"  meaning  the  miniatera.  For  whom 
it  will  be  best  Lo  answer,  as  was  answered  fur  the  man  bom' 
blind,  "They  are  of  ^e,  let  them  speak  for  themselves  :"  not 
how  they  came  blinti,  but  whetlier  it  were  liturgy  that  held 
them  tongue'tied. 

"  Forilie  matter  contained  in  that  book,"  we  need  no  belter 
witness  than  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  to  the  Cornish 
rebels  confesses  it  was  no  other  than  the  old  mass-book  done 
into  English,  all  but  some  few  words  Chat  were  expunired. 
And  by  this  argument,  wjiich  king  Edward  so  promptly  had 
to  use  against  inat  irreliidDus  rabble,  we  may  be  assarcd  jjBe 
was  the  carnal  tear  of  tiiose  divines  and  nnliticiana  thai  i 
Jelled  the  litui^  no  further  off  from  thH  old  mass,  lest  by  U 
^at  an  alteration  they  should  incense  the  people,  and  be  d 
titute  of  the  same  shifts  to  fiy  to,  which  they  had  taught  t 
young  king. 

"  For  the  manner  of  using  set  forms,  there  is  no  doall* 
but  that,  wholesome"  matter  and  good  desires  rightly  cub!><] 
ceived  in  the  heart,  wholesome  words  will  follow  of  them- 
Selves.  Neither  can  any  true  Christian  find  a  reason  why 
liturgy  should  he  at  all  admitted,  a  prescription  not  imposed 
"    t  founders  o"   '       '       '       '       ' 
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constantly  the  prieet  puts  on  his  gown  and  surp.ice,  so  con- 
stantly doth  his  prayer  put  on  a  servile  yoke  of  litui^y.  This 
is  evident,  that  they  "  who  use  no  set  forms  of  prayer,"  have 
words  from  their  affections;  while  others  are  to  seek  affec- 
tions fit  and  proportionable  to  a  certain  dose  of  prepared 
words  ;  which  as  they  are  not  rigorously  forbid  to  any  man's 
private  infirmity,  so  to  impi'ison  imd  confine  by  force,  into  a 
pinfold  of  set  wards,  those  two  most  nnim  prison  able  thingsi 
our  prayers,  and  that  divine  spirit  of  utterance  that  moves 
them,  is  a  tyranny  that  would  have  longer  hands  than  those 
giants  who  threatened  bondage  to  heaven.  What  we  may 
do  in  the  same  form  of  words  is  not  so  much  the  question, 
as  whether  litui^y  may  be  forced  as  he  foi'ced  it.  It  is  trui- 
that  we  "  pray  to  the  same  God  ;"  must  we,  therefore,  al- 
ways nse  the  sam'?  words  7  Let  us  then  use  but  one  word; 
because  we  pray  to  one  God.  "  We  profess  ihe  same 
iruth8:"but  the  liturgy  comprehends  not  all  truths:  "we 
reail  the  same  scriptai'ea,"  but  never  read  that  all  those 
sacred  expressions,  aU  benefit  and  use  of  scripture,  as  to 
public  prayer,  should  be  denied  us,  except  what  was  barrelled 
up  in  a  common-prayer  book  with  many  mixtures  of  their 
own,  and,  which  is  woise,  without  salt. 

But  suppose  them  savoury  words  and  unmixed,  suppose 
them  manna  itself,  yet,  if  they  shall  be  hoanlctl  up  and  en- 
joined ns,  while  God  every  morning  ruin*  down  new  expres- 
sions into  our  hearts ;  instead  of  being  fit  to  use,  they  will 
be  found,  hke  reserved  manna,  rather  to  breed,  worms  and 
stink.  "  We  have  the  same  duties  upon  us,  and  feel  the 
same  wants ; "  yet  not  always  the  same,  nor  at  all  times 
alike  ;  but  with  variety  of  cii-cumstances,  which  ask  variety 
of  words,  whereof  God  hath  given  us  plenty  ;  not  to  use  so 
copiously  upon  all  other  occasions,  awi  so  niggardly  to  him 
alone  in  our  devotions.  As  if  Christians  uei'e  now  in  a 
worse  famine  of  words  fit  for  prayer,  than  was  of  food  at  the 
si^e  of  Jeruaalem,  when  perhaps  the  priests  being  to  re» 
move  the  shew-bread,  as  was  accustomed,  were  compelled 
every  saboath-day,  for  want  of  oilier  loaves,  to  bring  again 
still  the  same.  If  the  "  Lord's  Piuyer"  had  been  the  "  war- 
rant, or  the  pattern  of  set  Uiui^ies,"  as  is  here  affirmed,  why 
was  neither  that  prayer,  nor  any  other  set  form,  ever  afW 
used,  or  so  much  as  mentioned  by  the  apostles,  much  less 
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cnmrnnnded  to  onr  use?  V/hy  was  their  csre  wanting  it  » 
tiling;  80  useful  to  the  cliiirc))  ?  so  full  of  danger  and  con- 
tention to  be  left  undone  by  thera  to  otlier  men's  penning,  of 
whose  authority  we  could  not  be  so  certain?  Wby  was  this 
forgotten  by  them,  who  declare  that  they  have  revealed  to  us 
the  whole  counsel  of  God?  who,  as  he  lefl  our  affections  to 
be  guided  bv  his  sanctifying  Spirit,  so  did  he  likewise  our 
words  to  be  put  into  us  without  our  premeditation  ;  not  only 
those  cautious  words  to  be  used  before  Gentiles  and  tyrants, 
but  much  mori!  those  filial  words,  of  which  we  have  so  fi^ 
quent  use  in  our  access  with  freedom  of  speech  to  the  thraoe 
of  grace.  Which  to  lay  aside  for  other  outward  dictates  ol 
men,  were  to  injure  him  and  his  perfect  gift,  who  is  the 
spirit,  and  giver  of  our  ability  to  pray  :  as  if  his  miniatra- 
tion  were  incomplete,  and  that  to  whom  he  gave  affections,  be 
did  not  also  afibrd  utterance  to  make  his  gift  of  prayer  a  per- 
fect gift;  to  them  especially,  whose  office  in  the  church  is  to 
1 1  ray  publicly. 

And  although  the  gift  were  only  natural,  yet  voluntary 
prayers  are  less  subject  to  fornial  and  superficial  tempers 
than  set  forms.  For  in  those,  at  least  for  words  and  matter, 
he  who  prays  must  consult  fii'st  with  his  heart,  which  fn  like- 
lihood may  stir  up  his  affections  ;  in  these,  having  both  words 
and  matter  ready  made  to  his  lips,  which  is  enough  to  make 
up  the  outward  act  of  prayer,  his  affections  grow  lazy,  and 
come  not  up  easily  at  the  call  of  words  not  their  own.     The 

Jrayer  also  having  less  intercourse  and  sympathy  with  a 
eart  wherein  it  was  not  conceived,  saves  itself  tbelabour  of 
BO  long  a  journey  downward,  and  fiying  up  in  haste  on  the 
specious  wings  of  formality,  if  it  foil  not  back  again  head- 
long, instead  of  a  prayer  which  was  expected,  presents  Goi 
wiih  a  set  of  stale  and  empty  word*. 

No  douht  but  "  ostentation  and  formality"  may  taint  ths 
best  duties ;  we  are  not  therefore  to  leave  duties  for  no  du- 
ties, and  to  tmn  prayer  into  a  kind  of  lurry.  Cannot  unpre- 
meditated babblings  be  rebuked  and  restrained  in  whom  we 
find  they  are,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  must  be  forbidden  in  all 
men  ?  But  it  is  the  custom  of  bad  men  and  hypocrites,  to 
take  ftdvanta^re  at  the  least  abuse  of  good  things,  tiiat  under 
that  covert  they  may  remove  the  goodness  of  those  ihii 
r^Uier  rhan  the  aliu^^e.    And  how  unknowingly,  how  wea 


la  the  using  of  set  forms  attribuled  here  to  ''  conBtaney,"  sa 
if  it  were  constancy  in  the  cuckoo  to  be  always  in  the  same 
hturgy. 

Much  less  can  it  be  lawful  that  an  Englished  mass-boolt, 
composed,  for  aught  wb  know,  by  men  neither  learned  nor. 
godl,\',  should  justle  out,  or  at  any  time  deprive  us  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  heavenly  giil,  which  God  by  special  promise 
pours  out  daily  upon  hi^  church,  that  is  to  say,  the  spunt  of 
prayer.  Whereof  to  help  those  many  infirmities,  which  Tie 
reckons  up,  "  rudeness,  im pertinency,  flatness,"  and  the  like, 
we  have  a  remedy  of  God's  finding  out,  which  is  not  liturgy, 
but  his  own  free  'Spirit  Though  we  knew  not  what  to  pray 
as  we  ought,  yet  he  with  sighs  unutterable  by  any  words, 
much  less  by  a  stinted  liturgy,  dwelling  in  us  makes  inter- 
cessiun  for  us,  according  to  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  both 
in  private  and  in  the  performance  of  all  ecclesiastical  duties. 
For  it  is  his  promise  also,  that  where  two  or  three  gathered 
together  in  bis  name  shall  agree  to  ask  him  anything,  it  shall 
be  granted  ;  for  he  is  there  in  the  midst  of  ihem.  If  then 
ancient  churciie!',  to  remedy  the  infirmities  of  prayer,  or 
rather  the  infectiona  of  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies,  neg- 
lecting that  ordained  and  promised  help  of  the  Spirit,  be- 
took tliem  almost  four  hundred  years  after  Christ  lo  liturgy, 
(their  own  invention,)  we  are  not  to  imitate  them  ;  nor  to 
distrust  God  in  the  removal  of  that  truant  help  to  our  devo- 
tion, which  by  him  never  was  appointed.  And  what  is  said 
of  liturgy  h  said  also  of  directory,  if  it  be  iinpur-ed:  al- 
though to  forbid  the  service-book  there  be  much  more  reason; 
as  being  of  itsr.If  superstitious,  ofFenaive,  and  indeed,  liiough 
EngliBhed,  yet  still  ihe  mass-book  ;  and  public  places  ought 
to  be  provided  of  sncb  as  need  not  the  help  of  liturgies  or 
directories  continually,  but  are  supported  with  ministerial 
gifb  answerable  to  their  calling. 

Lastly,  that  the  common-pi  aver  book  was  rejected  beeausa 
it  "  prayed  so  oft  for  him,"  lie  had  no  reason  to  object :  fur 
what  large  and  laborious  prayers  were  mude  for  him  in  the 
puipils,  if  he  never  heard,  it  is  doubtful  they  were  ever  heard 
in  heaven.  We  might  now  have  expected,  that  Ilia  own  fol- 
If.wing  prayer  should  add  much  credit  to  set  forms ;  but  on 
the  contrary  we  find  the  same  imperfections  in  it.  as  in  most 
before,  which  he  lavs  here  upon  exlemporal.     Nov  A«\.\i.\i*, 
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)  be  lawfiil,  hJm 
tm,  that  th^  b«S 


uV  if  God  to  be  directed  whether  liturgies  be  l 
presumes,  and  in  &  manner  would  persuade  htm,  that  they  b 
bo;  praying,  "  that  the  church  and  he  may  never  want 
them."  What  could  be  prayed  worse  eniempore  ?  unless  ha 
mean  by  wanting,  that  they  may  never  need  ihem. 


CHAPTEa  XVII.  H 

Of  the  Differences  in  palnl  of  Churck-Goeernment,  ^^ 
Thk  government  of  church  by  bishops  hath  been  »o  fully 
proved  from  the  scriptures  to  be  vicious  and  usurped,  llmt 
whether  out  of  piety  or  pohcy  maintained,  it  is  not  touch 
material ;  for  piety  grounded  upon  error  can  uo  more  justify 
king  Charles,  than  it  did  queen  Mary,  in  the  si^ht  of  God 
or  man.  This,  however,  must  not  ha  let  pass  witbout  a  se- 
rious observation  ;  God  having  bo  diapoaed  the  author  in  this 
chapter  as  to  confess  and  discover  more  of  mystery  and  com- 
bination between  tyranny  and  false  religion,  Uinu  from  any 
other  hand  would  have  been  credible.  Kere  we  may  see  the 
very  dark  roots  of  them  both  turned  up,  and  how  they  twioj^^ 
aud  interweave  one  another  in  the  earth,  though  above  g' 
fiboDlitig  up  in  two  several  bratjches. 

We  may  have  learnt,  both  from  sacred  history  and  times  d 
reformation,  that  the  kings  of  this  world  have  both  ever  hatei'™ 
and  instinctively  feared  the  church  of  God.  Whether  it  be 
for  that  their  doctrine  seems  much  to  favour  two  things  to 
them  so  dreadful,  liberty  and  equality ;  or  because  they  are 
the  children  of  that  kingdom,  which,  as  ancient  prophecies 
hare  foretold,  shall  in  the  end  break  to  pieces  and  dissolve  all 
tb^ir  great  power  and  dotniuion.  And  those  kings  and  poiei^ 
t»les  who  have  strove  most  to  lid  themselves  of  this  fear,  bj 
nutting  off  or  suppressing  the  true  church,  have  drawn  upon 
themselves  the  occasion  of  their  own  ruin,  while  they  thought 
with  most  policy  to  prevent  it.  Thus  Pharaoh,  when  once 
he  began  to  fear  and  wax  jealous  of  the  Israeltties,  lest  they 
should  multiply  and  fight  against  him,  and  that  his  fear  stii^ 
red  him  up  to  afflict  and  keep  them  under,  as  the  only  remedy 
of  what  he  feared,  soon  found  that  the  evil  which  before  slept, 

iuddenly  upon  him,  by  ihe  prppostewus  way  lie  look  ti 

rent  it. 


ley  twin*^  — 
egrooadjH 

.  times  (ffll 


Passing  by  i^xamples  between,  and  iioi  fhiiiiiiig  wilfully 
IP  eyes,  we  may  see  tlielikestoiy  bmught  lo  pa*^  in  our  own 
land.  This  kingi  more  tban  any  before  him,  t-xwr>E  perhapi 
Ills  father,  from  his  first  entrance  to  the  crown,  harliouring  it 
his  mind  a  rti'ange  fear  and  Euepicion  of  men  mo^t  reliffiouK 
and  their  doctrine,  which  in  hii^  own  language  he  here  acKnow' 
ledges,  lermine  it  "  the  Beditious  exorhitinicy  "  of  ministers' 
tongues,  and  doubting  "  lest  they,"  as  he  not  CluisiiBnly  ex- 
press it,  "  should  V  ith  the  keys  of  heaven  let  out  peace  and 
loyalty  from  the  people's  hearts."  Though  tlipy  never 
preached  or  Eitteni|)ted  anghl  that  might  Justly  raise  in  liim 
i^uch  thoughts,  he  could  not  rest,  or  think  himeelf  secure,  bo 
long  as  they  itmained  in  any  of  liis  three  kingdoms  unrooted 

But  outwardly  professing  the  same  religion  with  the 
could  not  presently  uee  violence  ag  Pharnoh  did;  and  that 
couise  had  wiih  others  beibre  but  ill  succeeded.  He  chot 
therefore  a  move  mystical  way,  a  newer  method  of  antichrii< 
tain  fraud,  to  the  church  more  dangerous  ;  and,  like  to  Bala£ 
the  BO  n  ofZippor,  against  a  nalion  of  prophets  thinks  it  beB| 
to  hire  other  esteemed  prophets,  and  tu  undermine  and  wcat 
out  the  true  church  hy  a  &lse  ecclesiastical  policy.  To  thit 
drift  he  found  the  gOTemmentof  bishojiB  most  serviceable; 
an  oi'der  in  the  church,  as  by  men  first  corrupted,  so  mutiw 
ally  corrupting  them  who  receive  it,  both  in  judgment  and! 
manners.  He,  by  conferring  bishoprics  and  great  livings  oiT 
whom  he  thought  most  pliant  to  his  will,  against  the  knowit 
canons  and  umversat  practice  of  the  ancient  churcli,  vvhere< 
by  those  elections  were  the  people's  right,  sought,  as  he  con- 
fesses to  have  "greatest  influence  upon  churchmen."  Thcgr 
on  the  other  side  finding  themselves  in  a.  high  dignity,  r~ 
ther  founded  by  scripture,  nor  allowed  by  reformation,  i 
supported  by  any  spiritual  gitl  or  grace  of  their  own,  kneff 
it  their  bet^t  course  to  have  dependence  only  npon  him ;  and 
wrought  his  fancy  by  degrees  to  tliat  degenerate  and  unkingly 
persuasion  of  "  No  bishop,  no  king."  Whenas  on  the  coiv 
tmry  all  pi'clateB  in  their  own  subtle  sense  are  of  anothef 
mind;  according  to  that  of  Pius  IV.,  remembered  in  the  hie> 
lory  of  Trent,  that  bishops  then  grow  to  be  most  vigi 
(ent,  when  princes  !iii]ii)Pi  lo  he  nmst  weak  and  impotent 
Shus  when  boih  interest  of  tyranny  and  e[iifCfHinc'j  n 
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incoi'pornle  into  each  other,  the  kint;,  whose  principal  safety 
iind  I'BtablUhn.  nt  consisted  in  the  righteous  execution  of  hU 
civil  poM'er,  and  not  in  bishops  arid  their  wicked  couneela, 
futally  driven  on,  set  himself  to  the  extirpating  of  those  men 
whose  doctrine  and  desire  of  church-diseiphne  he  so  feared 
would  be  the  undoing  of  his  monarchy.  And  because  no 
temporal  law  could  touch  the  innocence  of  their  lives,  he  be- 
^na  with  (he  persecution  of  their  consciences,  laying  scandals 
before  them  ;  and  makes  that  the  argumi^nt  to  inflict  his  ud- 
juat  penalties  both  on  their  bodies  and  edtates.  In  this  war 
ugninst  the  church,  if  he  had  sped  so,  as  other  haughty  mo- 
iiai'chs  whom  God  heretofore  hath  hardened  to  the  like  enter- 
]>rise,  we  ought  to  look  up  with  praises  and  thanksgiviTig  to 
the  Author  of  our  deUverance,  to  whom  victory  and  power^ ' 
uaji^ty,  honour,  and  dominion  belong  for  ever. 

in  the  meanwhile,  from  his  own  words  we  may  perc 
easily  that  the  special  motives  which  he  had  to  enaear 
deprave  his  judgment  to  the  favouring  and  utmost  defendii 
of  episcopacy,  are  such  as  here  we  represent  them  ;  and  hoi 
unwillingly,  and  with  what  mental  reservation,  he  coudi 
Bcended  s^cainst  his  interest  to  remove  it  out  of  the  peer-* 
house,  hath  been  shewn  already.  The  reasons,  which,  ' 
affirms,  wrought  so  much  upon  his  judgment,  shall  be  ao 
answered  as  they  be  urged. 

Scripture  he  reports,  but  distinctly  produces 
next  the  "constant  practice  of  all  Christian  churches,  tilli 
late  years  tumult,  faction,  pride,  and  cov etousness 
new  models  under  the  title  of  Christ's  governmenL" 
auy  papist  have  spoken  more  scandalously  against  all  refbp.- 
mation  ?  Well  may  the  parliament  and  best  affected  people<, 
not  now  be  troubled  at  his  calumnies  and  reproaches,  since  h»| 
binds  them  in  the  same  bundle  with  all  other  the  refortusd' 
churches  ;  who  also  may  now  further  see,  besides  their  own 
bitter  experience,  what  a  cordial  and  well-meaning  helper 
they  had  of  him  abroad,  and  how  true  to  the  proteetant  cause. 

As  for  histories  to  prove  bishops,  the  Bible, — if  we  mean 
not  to  run  inro  errors,  vanities,  and  uncertainties, — must  be 
our  only  history.  Which  informs  us  that  the  apostles 
were  not  properly  bishops;  next,  that  bishops  were  not  aiuv 
cessors  of  apostles,  in  the  function  of  apostlcship.  And  tlmt 
a  they  were  apostles,  the^  could  not  be  precisely  bishopfj 
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■f  biEliops,  they  could  not  lie  apostles  ;  tliis  l:^ing  uniTaiv 
m1,  extraordinnry,  and  immediate  Irom  God;  tliat  be'mg  an 
ordinwy,  fixed,  particular  charge,  the  continual  iiiBpeclioii 
over  a.  certain  flock.  And  although  an  ignorance  and  de- 
viatiunofthe  ancient  churches  afterward  may  with  as  mncb 
reason  and  charity  be  supposed  as  sudden  in  point  of  prelacy, 
aa  in  other  manifest  corruptions,  yet  that  "no  example  since 
the  first  age  for  fifteen  hundred  years  can  be  produced  of  any 
settled  church,  wherein  were  many  ministers  and  congrega- 
tions,  which  had  not  eonie bishops  above  them;"  the  ecclest- 
aaticat  story,  to  which  he  appeals  for  want  of  scripture,  proves 
clearly  to  be  a  false  and  over-confident  assertion. 

Sozomenus,  who  above  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  in  hlg 
seventh  book,  relates  from  liis  own  knowledge,  liiat  in  the 
churches  of  Cyprus  and  Arabia  (places  near  to  Jerusalem, 
and  with  the  first  frequented  by  apostles)  they  had  bishops  in 
every  village ;  and  what  could  those  be  more  than  presbyters  ? 
The  hke  he  tells  of  other  nations  ;  and  that  episcopal  churches 
in  those  days  did  not  condemn  them.  I  add,  that  many 
Western  churches,  eminent  for  theii'  faith  and  good  works,  and 
settled  above  four  hundred  years  a^o  in  France,  in  Piedmont 
and  Bohemia,  hare  both  taught  and  practised  the  same  doo> 
trine,  and  not  admitted  of  episcopacy  among  ihem.  And  if  we 
may  believe  what  the  pupiata  themselves  have  written  of  these 
churches,  which  they  call  Waldenses,  1  find  it  in  a  book  writ- 
ten almost  four  hundred  years  since,  and  set  forth  in  the 
Bohemian  history,  that  those  churches  in  Piedmont  have 
held  the  same  doctrine  and  government  since  the  time  that 
Consiantine  with  his  mischievous  donations  poisoned  Sylvester 
and  the  whole  church, 

Othei'S  af&rm  they  have  so  continued  there  since  ihe  a])os- 
tles ;  and  Theodorus  Belvederensis  in  his  relation  of  them 
confeiseth,  that  those  hei'csiea,  as  he  names  them,  were  from 
the  first  times  of  Christianity  in  that  place.  For  the  rest  I 
refer  me  to  that  famous  testimony  of  Jerome,  who  upon  [hat 
very  place  which  he  cites  here,  the  Epistle  tc  Tilu",  declares 
opeidy  that  bishop  and  presbyter  were  one  and  the  same 
thing,  till  by  the  instigation  of  Baian,  partialities  grew  up  in 
the  church,  and  that  bishops,  rather  by  custom  than  any  of^ 
doinment  of  Christ,  were  exalted  above  presbyters;  whosei* 
torpretation  we  trust  »hall  be  received  before  ibis  intncaU 
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Stuff  tallied  hereof  Timothy  and  Titus;,  and  I  know  not  wbmn 
heirBuccessore,  far  be}ond  court-element,  andaa  &r  beneath 
■ue  edification.  These  are  his  "fair  groQiids  both  from 
scripture  canons  and  ecclesiastical  examples ; "  how  undivinfi- 
like  written,  and  how  like  a  worldly  gospeller  that  nndentands 
nothing  of  these  matters,  posterity  no  doubt  will  be  able  to 
judge;  and  will  but  liltlc  regard  what  he  calU  apostolical,  who 
111  Ilia  letter  to  the  pope  calls  apostolical  the  Roman  religion. 

Nor  let  him  think  to  plead,  that  therefore  "  it  was  not 
policy  of  state,"  or  obstinacy  in  him  which  upheld  episcopacy,  . 
because  the  iniuriea  aad  losses  which  he  sustained    by  wJ 
duing  were  to  him  "  more  considerable  than  episcopacy  itself;"  ■ 
lor  all  this  might  Pharaoh  have  had  to  say  in  Lis  excuK  of  H 
detaining  the  Israelites,  that    his  own  and  his  kingdom's 
safety,  so  much  endangered  by  his  denial,  was  to  him  more 
dear  tlian  all  rheir  building  labours  could  be  worth  to  Egypt. 
But  wlioiu  God  hardens,  them  also  he  blinds. 

He  endeavours  to   make   good  episcopacy   not  only    in 
"  religion,  bat  fi-om  the  nature  of  all  civil  government,  where 
parity  breeds  confusion  and  faction."      But  of  faction  and 
confusion,  to  take  no  other  than  his  own  testimony,  where 
hath  more  been  ever  bi'ed  than  under  the  imparity  of  his  own 
monarchical  government?  of  whicb  to  make  at  this  time  longer 
dispute,  and  from  civil  constitutions  and  hnman  conccils  to 
debate  and  question  the  convenience  of  divine  ordinations,  i 
iieitliei'  wisdom  nor  sobriety.     And  to  confound  Mosaic  priest 
hood  with  evangelic  presbytery  against  express  insliiuaon,  i 
as  far  from  warrantable.     As  little  to  the  purpose  is  it,  that  1 
we  should  stand  polling  the  reformed  churches,  whether  they  I 
equalize  in  number  "  those  of  his  three  kjjtgdoms ;"  of  whom  1 
so  lately  the  far  greater  part, — what  they  nave  long  desired 
to  do, — have  now  quite  thrown  off  episcopacy. 

Neither  may  we  count  it  the  language  or  religion  of  a  pro*  i 
te«tant,  so  to  viUfy  the  beat  reformed  churches  (for  none  of  1 
iliem  but  Lutherans  retain  bishops]  as  to  fear  more  the  scao*  I 
(laliiing  of  papists,  because  more  numerous,  than  of  our  pro-  t 
testa ntnrethren,  because  a  handful.  It  will  not  be  worth  tho  j 
»hito  to  say  what  "schismatics  or  heretics"  have  had  no  ( 
bishops:  yet,  lest  he  should  be  taken  for  a  great  reader,  bo 
who  prompted  him,  if  he  were  a  doctor,  might  have  remetn-'  I 
tiered  the  fiirementioned  place  in  Sozumenus;  which  adiruiBj 
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thai  heroes  the  Cyprians  and  Arabians,  who  were  counted 
.jTlhodoxal,  llie  Novatians  nlso,  aDd  Montanista  in  Phrygin, 
had  no  olher  bishops  ihan  such  as  were  in  every  village.  And 
what  presbyter  hath  a  narrower  diocess  ?  As  for  the  Aerians, 
we  know  of  no  heretical  opinion  justly  fathered  upon  them, 
but  that  they  held  bishops  and  presbytcra  to  be  the  eame. 
Which  he  in  this  place  not  obscurely  seems  to  hold  a  heresy 
in  all  tbe  reformed  churches ;  wiih  whom  why  the  church  of 
England  desiri-d  conformity,  he  can  find  no  reason,  with  all 
his  "charity,  bat  the  coming  in  of  the  Scots'  army;"  such  a 
hi^h  esteem  he  had  of  the  English  ! 

He  tempts  the  clergy  to  retui'n  back  again  to  bishops,  for 
the  fear  of  "  tenuity  and  contempt,"  and  the  assurance  of  better 
"  thriving  under  the  favour  of  princes ;"  against  which  temp- 
lations  if  the  clergy  cannot  arm  tbemt^^lvcs  with  their  own 
spirituaJ  armour,  they  are  indeed  as  "  poor  a  carcass"  as  ha 
terms  them.  Of  secular  honours  and  great  revenues  added  to 
the  dignity  of  prelates,  since  the  subject  of  that  question  is  now 
removed,  we  need  not  spend  time :  out  this  perhaps  will  never 
be  unseasonable  to  bear  in  mind  out  of  Chrysoatom,  that  when 
ministers  came  to  have  lands,  houses,  farms,  cuacbes,  horseB, 
and  the  like  lumber,  then  religion  brought  forth  riches  in  the 
church,  and  the  daughter  devoured  the  mother. 

But  if  bis  judgment  in  episcopacy  may  be  judged  by  the 
goodly  choice  he  made  of  bishops,  we  need  not  nmch  amuse  . 
ourselves  with  the  consideration  of  those  evils,  which  by  his  > 
foretelling,  wilt  "  neoessarily  follow"  their  pulling  down,  until 
he  prove  that  the  apostles,  having  no  certain  diocess  or  ap- 
pointed place  of  residence,  were  properly  "  bishops  over  those 
presbyters  whom  they  ordained,  or  churches  they  planted ;" 
wherein  ofttimes  their  labours  were  both  joint  and  promiscu- 
ous; or  that  the  apostolic  power  must  "  necessarily  descend 
to  bishops,  the  use  and  end"  of  cither  function  being  so  dif> 
ferent  And  how  the  church  hath  flourished  under  episco- 
pacy, let  tbe  multitude  of  their  ancient  aud  gross  errors  testify, 
and  the  words  of  some  leamedest  and  must  zealous  bishops 
among  thuia ;  Naziatizen  in  a  devout  passion,  wishing  prelacy 
had  never  been :  Bazil  terming  ihem  the  slaves  of  slaves ; 
Saint  Martin,  the  enemies  of  saints  ;  and  confessing  that  after 
he  was  made  a  bishop,  he  IbuDd  much  of  that  orace  decay  in 
Lim  which  he  had  before. 
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Concerning  liis  "  coronation  oatb,"  wbat  it  wa?,  and  how 
far  it  bound  him,  already  hath  been  spoken.  This  we  mav 
inke  fur  certain,  that  lie  was  never  awom  to  his  own  j>arii(-ulai' 
conscience  and  reason,  but  to  our  conditions  a^  a  free  people, 
which  required  bim  to  gi»e  u«  snch  laws  as  ourselves  nhould 
choose.  This  the  Scots  could  biini:  him  to,  and  would nul be 
baffled  with  the  pretence  of  a  coronation  oath,  after  that  epis- 
copacy bad  for  many  years  bi-en  seiiled  there.  Which  con- 
cession of  his  to  them,  and  not  to  us,  he  ueeks  here  to  put  off 
with  evasions  that  are  ridiculous.  And,  to  omit  no  shif^,  be 
alleges  that  the  presbyterian  manners  gare  bim  no  encourage- 
ment to  like  iheir  modes  of  government.  If  [bat  urei'e  so,  yet 
certainly  those  men  are  in  most  likelihood  nearer  to  amend- 
ment, who  seek  a  ^rieter  chnrch-discipline  than  that  of 
episcopacy,  under  which  the  most  of  ihem  leaj'ued  their  niao- 
nera.  If  estimation  were  to  be  made  of  God's  law  by  their 
manners,  wlio,  leaving  Egypt,  received  it  ii.  tiie  wildernesa, 
it  could  reap  from  such  an  inference  as  tbin  nothing  but 
rejection  and  disesteem.  For  the  prayer  wherewith  he  closes, 
it  had  been  good  Bome  safe  liturgy,  which  he  so  commendB, 
bad  rather  been  in  his  way ;  it  would  perhaps  in  some 
measure  have  performed  the  end  for  wliich  they  say  liturgy 
was  first  invented;  and  have  hindered  him  both  here,  and  ai 
other  times,  from  turning  liis  notorious  errors  into  his  prayers. 


CHAPTER  XVIil. 

Upon  the  Uxbridge  Treaty,  S^c. 


I 

eith^^ 


"  If  the  way  of  treaties  fae  looked  upon  "  iu  general, 
retiring"  from  bestial  force  to  human  reason,  his  tirst  aph( 
here  is  in  {lai't  deceived.     For  men  mav  treat  like  lieasla 
well  as  fight.     If  some  fighting  were  not  manlike,  then 
fortitude  were  no  virtue,  or  no  fortitude  in  fighting.     And 
politicians  ofttimes  through  dilatory  purposes  and  emulations 
handle  the  matter,  there  hath  been  nowhere  found  more  besti> 
ality  than  in  treating ;  which  hath  no  more  commendal 
m  il,  than  from  fighting  to  come  to  uniierfnining,  from 
tetice  to  crai\  ;  and  when  they  can  no  longer  do  as  lions,  to 

The  sincerest  end  of  treating  alter  war  once  proclaimed 
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dther  to  part  with  more,  or  to  demand  Iras,  tliarj  vaa  at  first 
foi^ht  for,  rather  ilian  to  hazard  more  lives,  or  v/i 
chiefs.  What  the  parliament  in  that  point  were  willing  » 
have  done,  when  first  after  the  war  begun,  they  petitioned 
him  at  Colnbrook  lo  vouchaafe  a  treaty,  is  not  unknown.* 
For  ailer  he  had  taken  God  to  witneBs  of  his  continual  readi- 
ness to  treai,  or  to  oOer  treaties  to  the  avoiding  of  bloodshed, 
bad  named  Windsor  tbe  pla<!e  of  treaty,  and  passed  his  royal 
word  not  to  advance  further,  till  commissiDners  by  such  a 
time  were  speeded  towards  him  ;  taking  the  advantage  of  a 
thick  mist,  which  fell  that  evening — weather  that  soon  invited 
him  to  a  design  no  less  treacherous  and  obscure — he  follow* 
at  the  heels  of  those  messengers  of  peace  with  a  train  of  covert 

■  The  whole  hiatnry  of  ihis  transaclion,  so  highlj  dishoiiounble  to  the 
king's  chsraetCT  both  M  a  prince  and  aa  a  m«n,  is  given,  though  in  vaj 
cauiioiia  language,  by  Clarendim.  On  receiving  the  petition  of  the  parlia. 
meal,  worded  in  the  tncnt  respecttiil  uid  conciliating  tenua,  he  put  on  bi> 
hypocritical  mask  of  piety,  the  cooimoa  resource  of  bU  tyrimta,  and  replied, 
"  We  take  God  Co  witness,  how  deeply  we  are  afTected  with  the  mlKiia  itf 
this  kingdom,  which  heretofore  we  have  BU-ivcn  as  much  ta  in  v»  lay  to  pre- 
vent," &c ;  and  linall;  Bgieoi  to  treat  of  peace  Clarendon  appeara  u 
admit  that,  had  the  king  acted  honourahty  on  thia  occasion,  th^  parliament 
Wi^idd  have  withdrawn  their  garrison  from  Windsor,  and  negotiaiions  would 
have  ensued  that  might  probably  have  endfd  in  peace-  ^And  «ure  the 
king  resolved  lo  have  done  so,"  he  says, — that  is,  to  have  retired  to  Kcsd- 
ing, — "  or  111  Icait  to  have  stayed  at  Colnbrook  till  he  heard  again  fiom  the 
parliament.  Bui  Prince  Rupert,  exalted  with  the  terror  he  heard  hi* 
name  gave  to  the  enemy,  trusting  loo  much  to  the  vulgar  inteQigence  every 
man  received  from  his  friends  at  London,  who,  according  to  their  own  pas- 
sions and  the  affections  of  those  with  whom  they  corresponded,  amcluded 
that  Ibt  king  bad  so  great  a  party  in  London,  that  if  his  army  drew  near, 
no  resistance  would  be  made,  viOiout  any  direeliim  fram  i/ie  king,  the  very 
HCff  morning  after  Ihe  coramittix  returned  lo  Landoa,  advanced  with  the 
horse  and  dragoons  to  Hounidaw,  and  (bea  sent  to  the  king  to  deiire  him 
that  the  army  might  advance  af^ ;  which  was,  in  that  case,  of  absalun 
necessity  ;  for  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  a  part  of  his  army  at  Brentford,  and 
the  rest  at  Acion  and  Kingston."  But  they  were  treating  of  peace,  and 
there  could  be  no  danger.  Bowever,  while  the  parlilinenl  were  deliherating 
upon  peace,  Charles,  protesting  before  God  that  he  lad  the  welfare  of  the 
people ar  heart,  advanced  through  the  ^'treacherous  mist,"  against  Brent- 
ford, where,  being  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex's  troops,  "the  kjig's  forces 
entered  the  town  after  a  very  aarm  leniice,  the  chief  offceri  and  many 
talditri  of  the  oUier  tide  being  kUled  ;  and  they  took  there  above  live  hun- 
dred prisoners,  eleven  colours,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  catmoo,  and  good  stoit 
of  ammunition.  But  this  victor;/  (for  considering  the  place,  it  might  weO 
be  called  »o)  proved  «al  iil  all  fittiinalc  rn  hit  majeily."  (Hittorg,  ^.  lU, 
126— 33a)— Ed. 


I 


who  seemed 
and  prafesBi;! 
eition  to  it,' 
reason  than  i 
and  ensue 
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w»r;  and  with  a  bloody  surpme  falls  on  our  eecun:  forcn, 
wliioh  lay  quai'terbig  at  Brentibrd,  in  tlic  thoughts  and  ex- 
pectation of  a  treaty.  And  although  in  iliein  who  make  ii 
bade  of  war,  and  against  a  natural  enemy,  such  at.  onset 
might  in  tbe  i'ig;our  of  martial  law  have  been  excuwid,  nhile 
yet  by  agi-eL'ment  suspended  ;  yet  by  a  kin^ 
)  heurtily  to  accept  of  treating  with  his  subjects, 
liere,  "  he  never  wanted  either  de^re  or  dispo- 
proteases  to  have  "  greater  contidence  in  his 
his  ewofd,  and  as  a  Christiun  lo  seek  peace 
,  such  bloody  and  defleitful  advantages  would 
have  been  forborne  one  duy  at  least,  if  not  much  longer;  in 
whom  there  had  not  been  a  ihii'st  rather  than  a  detestatioa 
of  civil  war  and  blood,  and  a  desire  to  subdue  rather  than 
to  treat. 

In  the  midet  of  a  second  treaty,  not  lon^;  after  sought  bv 
the  parliament,  and  afler  much  ado  obtained  with  him  at 
Oxford,  what  subtle  nnd  nnpeaceable  designs  be  then  had  in 
rhase,  his  own  letters  discovered  ;  what  attempts  of  treacher* 
oua  hostility,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  he  made  against 
Bristol,  Scarborough,  and  other  places,  tbe  proceedings  of 
that  ti'caly  will  soon  put  ub  in  mind ;  and  how  be  was  so  far 
from  granting  more  of  reason  after  so  much  of  bloud,  that  he 
denied  then  to  grant  what  before  he  had  offered ;  making  no 
other  uae  of  treaties  pretending  peace,  than  to  gain  advantages 
that  migbtenable  him  to  continue  war.  What  marvel  then 
if"  he  thought  it  no  diminution  of  himself,"  as  oft  as  he 
saw  his  time,  to  he  "  importunate  for  treaties,"  when  he  sought 
them  only,  as  by  the  upsbot  appeared,  "  to  get  opportunities  ?" 
And  once  to  a  most  cruel  purpose,  if  we  remember.  May  164^). 
And  that  messenger  of  peace  from  Oxford,  whose  secret  mes- 
sage Hnd  commission,  had  it  been  effected,  would  have 
di'Owned  the  innocence  of  our  treating,  in  the  blood  of  a  de- 
signed massacre.  Nay,  when  treaties  from  tbe  parliament 
sought  out  bim  no  less  than  seven  times,  (oft  enough  lo  tes- 
tify the  willingness  of  their  obedience,  and  too  oil  for  the 
majesty  of  a  parliament  to  court  their  subjection,)  he,  in  the 
confidence  of  his  own  strength,  or  of  our  divisions,  returned  tu 
nothing  back  but  denials,  or  delays,  to  their  most  necessary 
demands  ;  and  being  at  lowest,  kept  up  still  and  sustained  hu.^ 
almost  famished  hopes  with  the  hourly  expectation  ot  r; 
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Dp  hiraBCiftlie  higher,  by  the  greater  heap  which  he  sat  pn^ 
minog  himself  of  our  aitdden  ruin  (hrougli  diiisenuion, 

But  he  infers,  as  if  the  parliament  would  have  coiopelied 
liim  to  part  witli  something  of  "  hid  honour  as  a  king."  What 
honour  could  he  have  or  call  hi^,  joined  not  only  with  (be 
offence  or  disturbance,  but  with  the  bondage  and  destruction 
of  three  nations  ?  whereof,  though  he  be  careless  and  impro- 
vident, yet  the  parhament,  by  our  iawa  and  freedom,  ought 
tojuiige,  and  use  prevention  ;  our  laws  else  were  but  cobweb 
laws.  And  what  were  all  his  most  rightful  hitnoura,  but  the 
people's  gift,  and  the  invcBtment  of  that  lustre,  majesty,  and 
honour,  which  for  the  public  good,  and  no  otherwise,  re- 
dounds hoia  a  whole  nation  into  one  person  1  So  far  is  any 
lionour  from  being  his  lo  a  common  mischief  and  calamity. 
Yet  etill  he  talks  on  equal  tei'ms  with  the  grand  representative 
of  that  [jeople,  for  whose  sake  he  was  a  king ;  aa  it*  the  gene- 
lal  welfare  and  his  subsei'vient  rights  were  of  equal  moment 
or  consideration.  His  aim  indeed  hath  ever  been  to  magnify 
and  exalt  his  borrowed  lights  and  prerogatives  above  the  par- 
liament  and  kingdom,  of  whom  he  hol£  them.  But  when  a 
king  sets  hin)Belf  to  trandy  against  the  liighest  couit  and  resi- 
dence of  all  his  regal  power,  he  then,  in  the  single  person  of  a 
man,  fights  against  his  own  majesty  and  kingship,  and  then 
indeed  sets  the  first  hand  to  his  own  deposing, 

"  The  treaty  at  Uxbi'idge,"  he  saith,  "  gave  the  fairest 
hopes  of  a  happy  composure ;"  fairest  indeed,  if  his  instruc- 
tions to  bribe  our  commissioners  with  the  promise  of  security, 
rewards,  and  places,  were  fair.  What  other  hopes  it  gave, 
no  man  can  tell.  There  being  hut  three  main  heads  whereon 
to  be  ti'eated — Ii'eland,  episcopacy,  and  the  militia;  the  first 
was  aoEiciputed  and  forestalled  by  a  peace  at  any  rate  to  be 
hastened  with  the  Irish  rebels,  ere  the  treaty  could  begin,  that 
he  might  pretend  his  word  and  honour  passed  against  "  the 
apecious  and  popular  arguments  "  (he  calls  them  no  better) 
which  the  parliament  would  urge  upon  him  for  the  continuance 
of  that  just  war.  Episcopacy  he  bids  the  queen  be  confident 
he  will  never  quit;  *  which  informs  us  hy  what  patronage  it 

■  Vet  it  WM  her  advice  ihst  he  ihould  quit  it ;  and  Sir  WiUiBm  Dave- 
nBDt  was  diifpalclied  over  from  France,  in  the  hope  of  prevailing;  on  him  Id 
■handoa  episcopacy,  nbich  ihe  despised,  as  much  as  he  lupersliliautly  te- 
reieiiued  iL   (Clareadon,  v.  411.)     The  hiBtorian,  indeed,  relate^  ibal  >h« 


■tuod  ;  and  the  sword  be  r^aoWee  tg  clutch  as  iaat,  as  if  Gixl 

with  his  own  hand  had  put  it  into  iiia.     This  was  the  "  ojoUe 

which  he  biwught ;"  this  was,  "  ai  far  as  reason,  ho 

conscience,"  and  [he  queen,  who  was  his  r^enl  in  aft 

theae,  "  would  give  him  leave." 

LaBtIr,  "  for  composure,"  instead  of  happy,  how  miserable 
it  was  more  likely  to  have  been,  wise  men  could  (ben  judge  i 
when  [he  English,  during  treaty,  were  called  rebels ;  the 
Irish,  good  and  catholic  suhjects  ;  and  the  parliament  before- 
hand, though  tor  fashion's  sake  called  a  parjtnment,  yet,  by  a 
Jesuitical  sleight,  not  acknowledged,  though  called  so ;  but  pri- 
Tatcly  in  the  council  books  enrolled  no  parliament :  that  if 
accommodation  had  succeeded,  upon  what  lej-ms  soever,  such 
a  devilish  frdud  was  prepaj'ed,  that  ibe  king  in  his  own  esteem 
had  been  absolved  from  all  pei-furmance,  as  having  treated 
with  rebels  and  no  parliament ;  and  they,  on  the  other  side, 
instead  of  an  expectm  happiness,  bad  been  brought  under  the 
hatciiet."  Then  no  doubt "  war  had  ended,"  that  massacre  and 
tyranny  might  begin.  These  Jealousies,  however  raised,  let 
all  men  see  whether  they  be  diminished  or  allayed  by  the 
letters  of  his  own  cabinet  opened.  And  yet  the  breach  of  this 
tfeaty  Is  laid  all  upon  the  parliament  and  their  commissioners, 
with  odious  names  of"  pertinacy,  hatred  of  peace,  Action, 
and  covetousness,"  nay,  his  own  brat,  "  superstiiion,"  is  laid 
to  their  charge ;  notwithstanding  his  here  professed  resolution 
loconthiue  both  the  urder,  maintenance,  and  authority  of  pre- 
lates, as  a  truth  of  God. 

And  who  "  were  mosi  to  blame  in  the  unsuccessfulncss  of 

•"was  neyti  advised  by  those  who  eilhei  understaod  ar  valued  bia  true 
iniHcata;"  "  whtch,"  obsetves  Warbuiton,  "is  one  nf  the aevifieai  Ihingi  he 
baa  pmnilted  himaelf  to  say  of  tkU  wiikid  somw."  (vii  617-)— £o. 

*  II  ferns  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  aucb  was  Ibe  hypocru;  and 
duplicity  of  Chatles  the  First's  chataclet,  that  no  one  could  Irust  him.  Kor 
in  1047,  when  the  Scorch  comniiasionera  wailed  on  him  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  many  officers  of  the  army  ««emed  desirous  of  serving  his  cause,  a  dread 
of  hii  Jesuitical  principles  arose,  and  checked  them-  "  If  ihaie  who  bl  this 
time  governed  the  nrmy  had  any  real  intention  of  nstoriug  the  king,  ihey 
certainly  were  diverted  fioro  the  duplicity  they  discovered  in  the  king^ 
characicr,  manifated  in  this  negotiaiion  wiih  the  Scotch  commissioners." 
{H'arbi^rlm,  JVoiei  m  C/arnuiw,  vii.  61B,  619.J  And  aeain:  "Thekin& 
by  all  the  accounts  of  that  time,  even  by  some  of  those  wrote  by  bis  oi 


•nnf." — £d 


ouble  and  diaiugenuoua  pan  with  ihoH  who  garetiwd  i^ 


that  treaty,''  is  a|i|ieal  \i  to  God's  decision ;  believing  to  be 
very  esuasab.e  itt  that  tribunal.  But  if  ever  man  gloried  in 
an  inflexible  stifFnesi,  he  came  not  behind  any ;  and  that  grand 
maxim,  aliv.iys  to  put  something  into  his  treaties  which  might 
(rive  colour  lo  refuse  all  thai  was  in  other  tbinvs  granted,  and 
to  make  them  signify  nothing,  was  his  own  prmcipal  maxim 
and  particular  instructions  to  his  commissioners ,  Yet  all,  hy 
liirt  own  verdict,  must  be  construed  reason  in  the  king,  and 
depraved  temiier  in  the  parliament 

That  ihe  "  nighest  tide  of  success,"  with  these  principles 
and  desiorns,  "  set  him  not  above  a  treaty,"  no  great  wonder. 
And  yet  if  that  he  spoken  to  his  praise,  the  parliament  therein 
surpassed  him ;  who,  when  he  was  their  vanqoished  and  their 
captive,  his  forces  utterly  broken  and  disbanded,  yet  offered 
him  three  several  times  no  worse  proposals  or  demands,  than 
wiien  he  stood  fair  to  be  their  conqueror.  But  that  impru- 
dent surmise  that  his  lowest  ebb  could  not  set  him  "  below  a 
fight,"  was  a  presumption  that  ruined  him. 

He  presaged  the  future  "  unsiiccessfulness  of  treaties  by  the 
unwillingness  of  some  men  to  treat ;"  and  could  not  see  what 
was  present,  that  their  unwillingness  bad  good  cause  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  continual  experience  of  his  own  obstinacy  and 
breach  ol  word.  His  prayer,  therefore,  of  forgiveness  to  the 
guilty  of  that  treaty's  br^iking,  he  had  good  reason  to  say 
heartily  over,  as  including  no  man  in  tiiat  guilt  sooner  than 
himself.  As  for  that  protestation  following  in  his  prayer, 
"  Howofl  have  I  entreated  for  peace,  but  wiien  I  speak  thereof 
they  make  them  ready  to  war ;"  unless  he  thought  himself 
still  in  that  perfidious  mist  between  Colnbroolc  ami  Hounslow, 
and  thought  that  mist  could  hide  him  from  the  eye  of  Heaven 
as  well  as  of  man,  afler  such  a  bloody  recompence  given  to 
our  first  offi-rs  of  peace,  how  could  this  in  the  sight  of  heaven 
without  horrors  of  conscience  be  uttered? 


CHAPTER  XrX. 

Upon  the  various  Events  tif  the  War. 

ing,  for  bad  men  to  claim  as 
'vants;  to  u^urp  and  imitate 
themselves  those  propcrtica 


It  is  no  new  or  unwonted  thi 
much  part  in  God  as  his  best  sei 
iheir  wcrds,  and  appropriate  to 
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which  belong  only  to  the  cfood  and  ligliteous.  This  not  only  it 
■oriptiirc  is  fiimiliai'ly  to  he  found,  but  here  also  in  this  chafi- 
tw  of  Api>cr3'pha.  He  tells  iis  much  why  "  it  pleased  Goil" 
to  aend  him  victory  or  loss,  (ulthough  what  in  eo  doing  whs 
the  intent  of  Goit,  he  might  be  much  mistaken  as  to  his  own 
particular,)  but  we  are  yet  to  learn  what  real  good  use  he 
made  tlierebf  in  his  practice. 

Those  numbers,  which  he  grew  to  "  from  small  begin- 
nings," were  not  such  as  out  of  love  came  to  protect  hira,  for 
none  approved  his  actions  as  a  king,  except  courtiers  and  pre- 
lalcB,  but  were  such  as  fled  to  he  protected  by  liim  from  tbe 
fear  of  that  reformation  which  the  pravity  of  their  lives  would 
not  bear.  Such  a  anowbail  he  might  easily  gather  by  rollbg 
througii  those  cold  and  dark  provinces  of  ignorance  and  lewd- 
ness, where  on  a  sudden  he  became  ao  numerous.  He  im- 
putes that  to  God's  "  protection  "  which,  to  them  who  persist 
m  a  bad  cause,  is  eitlier  his  long-suffering  or  his  hardening; 
and  that  to  wholesome  "chastisement"  which  were  the  graduvl 
b^nnings  of  a  severe  punishment.  For  if  neither  God  nor 
nature  put  civil  power  in  the  hands  of  any  whomsoever,  but 
to  a  lawful  end,  and  commands  our  obedience  to  the  authority 
of  law  onlj',  not  to  the  tyrannical  force  of  any  person;  and  if 
the  laws  of  our  land  have  placed  the  sword  iu  no  man's  single 
hand,  so  much  as  to  uusheath  against  a  foreign  enemy,  much 
less  upon  the  native  people;  but  have  placed  it  in  that  elective 
body  of  the  parhament,  to  whom  the  making,  repeuUng,  judg- 
ing, and  inlerpreting  of  law  itself  was  also  committed,  as  was 
fittest,  eo  long  as  we  intended  to  be  a  free  nation,  and  not  the 
slaves  of  one  man's  nill ;  then  was  the  king  himself  disobe- 
dient and  rebcllioua  to  that  law  by  which  he  reigned:  and 
by  authority  of  pariiament  to  raise  arms  againct  him  in  de- 
fence of  law  and  liberty,  we  do  not  otdy  think,  hut  believe 
and  know,  was  justifiable  both"  by  the  word  of  God,  the 
lawB  of  the  land,  and  all  lawful  oaths ;"  and  they  who  aided 
with  him,  fought  against  all  thei<e> 

The  same  allegations'wbich  he  uses  fur  himself  and  his 
party,  may  as  well  lit  any  tyrant  in  the  world;  for  let  the 
pai'hament  be  called  a  &ction  when  the  king  pleases,  and 
that  nil  law  must  be  made  or  changed,  either  civil  or  reli- 
gious, because  no  law  will  content  all  sides,  then  must  be 
n^ade  or  changed  no  law  at  all,  but  what  a  tyrant,  ht  1|^ 
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prolestant  or  papist,  thinks  fit.  Wh 
tbroed  upon  us  by  the  svrord,  be  who  fi^'hts  against,  an.l 
(ties  fighting,  if  his  other  ains  outweigh  not,  dies  a.  martyr 
undoubtedly  both  of  the  faith  and  of  the  common  vrealth  ;  and 
I  hold  it  not  as  the  opinion,  but  as  the  full  belief  and  persua- 
sion, of  far  holier  and  wiser  men  tlian  parasilio  prtaoherd ; 
who,  without  their  dinner-ilnctrine,  know  that  neither  kins', 
law,  civil  oath.",  nor  religion,  was  ever  established  withoai 
the  parliament.  And  their  power  is  the  same  to  abrogate 
as  to  eatablish;  nather  is  anythb»  to  be  thought  estab- 
lished, which  that  house  declares  to  be  abolished.  Where 
the  parliament  sits,  there  inseparably  sits  the  king,  there  the 
laws,  there  our  oaths,  and  whatsoever  can  be  ci?il  in  reli- 
gion. They  who  fought  for  the  parliament,  in  the  ti'uesi 
sense,  fought  for  all  these ;  who  fought  for  the  king  divided 
from  his  parhament,  fought  for  the  shadow  of  a  king  againsl 
all  these;  and  for  things  that  were  not,  as  if  they  were  es* 
tablished.  It  were  a  thing  monstrously  absurd  and  contrv 
dictory,  to  give  the  parliament  a  legislative  power,  and  then 
to  upbraid  them  for  transgressing  old  establishments. 

But  the  king  and  his  party  Loving  lost  in  this  quarrel 
their  heaven  upon  earth,  begin  to  make  great  reckoning  of 
eternal  life,  and  at  an  easy  rate  in  forma  pauperis  canonize 
one  another  into  heaven ;  he  them  in  his  book,  they  him  in 
the  portraiture  before  his  book.  But,  as  was  said  before, 
8tage-work  wilt  not  do  it,  much  less  the  "justness  of  their 
cause,"  wherein  most  frequently  they  died  in  a  hrnlish 
fierceness,  with  oaths  and  other  damning  words  in  tbeir 
mouths;  as  if  such  had  been  all  "tiie  only  oaths"  they 
fought  for ;  which  undoubtedly  sent  them  full  sail  on  another 
voyage  thaa  to  heaven.  In  the  meanwhile  they  lo  whom 
God  gave  victory  never  brought  to  the  king  at  Oxford  the 
state  of  their  coasciences,  that  he  should  presume  withonV 
confession,  more  than  a.  pope  presumes,  to  tell  abroad  what 
"  conflicts  and  accusations"  men  whom  he  never  s]K>be  with 
have  "in  their  own  thoughts."  We  never  read  of  any  Eng- 
lish king  but  one  that  was  a  confessor,  and  his  name  was 
Edward ;  yet  sure  it  passed  his  skill  to  know  thoughts,  as 
this  king  takes  upon  him.  But  tliey  who  will  not  stick  to 
slander  men's  imvard  con^^cience?,  which  they  can  neitluT 
see  nor  know,  much  loss  will  eai'fi  to  slander  outward  acti'ttis. 


,  tboDgfa  ^ 


senses  nerer  wV 


wliich  they  pretend 
vitiated. 

condition  conquered,"  and  the 
of  "  tfying"  on  that  aide,  by  the  sober  men  that  cbose  if. 
irould  be  his  ^mall  advantage:  it  being  most  notorious,  ibai 
they  who  were  hutiest  in  hia  cause,  the  most  of  them  were 
men  oftener  drunk,  than  by  their  good-will  sober,  and  very 
many  of  them  so  fought  and  so  died.  And  that  the  coti- 
science  of  any  man  should  grow  suspicious,  or  be  now  con- 
victed by  any  pretensions  in  the  parliament,  which  are  now 
nroTcd  fulse  and  unintended,  there  can  be  no  just  cause. 
For  neither  did  they  ever  pretend  to  establish  his  throne 
without  our  liberty  and  religion,  nor  religion  without  the 
word  of  God,  nor  lo  judge  of  laws  by  their  being  establis 
but  lo  establish  them  by  their  being  good  and  netiessary. 

He  tells  the  world  "  ho  often  prayed,  that  all  on  his 
might  be  ae  faithful  lo  God  and  their  own  $ouls,  as  to  him.**' 
But  kings,  above  ull  other  men,  have  in  their  hand^  nut  to 
pray  only,  but  t'l  do.  To  make  that  prayer  effectual,  lie 
should  have  governed  as  well  as  prayed.  To  pray  and  not 
lo  govern,  is  for  a  monk,  and  not  a  king.  TiU  tlieo  he 
might  be  well  assured,  they  were  more  faitmul  to  their  lust 
and  rapine  than  to  him.  In  the  wonted  predication  of  his 
own  virtues  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  to  "conquer  be  never 
desired,  but  only  to  restore  tlie  laws  and  liberties  of  bia 
people.''  It  had  been  happy  then  he  had  known  at  last, 
that  by  force  to  restore  laws  abrogated  by  the  legislative 
parliament,  ia  to  conquer  absolutely  both  them  and  law 
Itself.  And  for  onr  liberties  none  ever  oppressed  them  more, 
both  in  peace  and  war :  first,  like  a  master  by  his  arbitrary 
power;  next,  as  an  enemy  by  hostile  invasion. 

And  it'  his  best  friends  feared  him,*  and  "  he  himself, 
in  the  temptation  of  an  absolute  conque^it,"  it  wus  not 
only  pious  but  friendly  in  the  parliament,  both  lo  fear  him 
and  resist  him ;  since  their  not  yielding  was  the  only  means 
lo  keep  him  out  of  that  temptation  wherein  he  doubted  bis 
his  own  sti'ength.  He  takes  himself  to  be  "  gudty  in  tliiii 
war  of  nothing  else,  but  of  confirming  tho  power  of  some 

Bays  Biihop  Waiburlon,  "dreaded  hiatoA 
jwinK  his  dra] 
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men,"  TLiis  all  along  he  signifies  the  parliament,  wh<iin  U 
have  eettled  by  an  act  he  counts  to  be  his  only  guihinesG, 
So  well  he  knew  that  to  continue  a  parliament,  was  to  raise 
a  war  against  himself;  what  were  his  actions  then,  and  his 
government  the  while  ?  For  never  was  it  heard  in  all  our 
story,  that  parliaments  made  war  on  their  kings,  bat  on  their 
tyrants  ;  whose  modesty  and  gratitude  was  more  wanting  to 
theparliament  than  theirs  to  any  such  kings. 

What  he  yielded  was  his  fear ;  what  he  denied  was  his 
obstinacy.  Had  he  yielded  more,  fear  might  perchance 
have  saved  him ;  had  he  granted  less,  his  obstinacy  had 
perhaps  the  sooner  delivered  UB.  "  To  review  the  occasions 
of  this  war,"  will  be  to  them  never  too  late,  who  would  be 
warned  by  his  example  from  the  like  evils :  hut  to  wish  only 
a  happy  conclusion,  will  never  espiate  the  fault  of  his  un- 
happy beginnings.  It  is  true,  on  our  side  the  sins  of  our 
lives  not  seldom  fought  against  us  :  but  on  their  side,  be- 
sides those,  ihe  grand  sin  of  their  cause.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise,  wbeii  lie  desires  here  most  unreasonably,  and  in- 
deed sacrilegiously,  that  we  should  be  subject  to  him,  though 
not  further,  jet  as  far  as  all  of  us  may  be  subject  to  God ;  to 
whom  this  expression  leaves  no  precedency?  He  who  de- 
sires irom  men  as  much  obedience  and  subjection  as  we  may 
all  pay  to  God,  desires  not  less  than  to  be  a  God :  a  sacri- 
lege fiir  worse  than  meddling  with  the  bishops'  lands,  as  lie 
esieeras  it. 

His  prayer  is  a  good  prayer  and  a  glorious  j  but  glorying  is 
not  gocHl,  if  it  Know  not  that  a  little  leaven  leavens  the  whole 
lump.  It  should  have  purged  out  the  leaven  of  untruth,  in 
telling  God  that  the  blood  of  his  subjects  by  hirn  shed  was 
in  his  just  and  necessary  defence.  Yet  this  is  remarkable; 
God  hath  here  so  ordered  his  prayer,  thnt  as  Lis  own  lipi 
acquitted  the  parliament,  not  long  before  his  death,  of  all  the 
blood  spilt  in  this  war,  so  now  his  prayer  unwittingly 
draws  it  upon  himself.  For  God  imputes  not  to  any  man 
the  blood  he  spiUs  in  a  just  cause ;  and  no  man  ever  begged 
hia  not  imputing  of  that,  which  he  in  his  justice  i 
not  impttte ;  so  that  now,  wbetier  purposely  or  unawai 
bath  confessed  both  to  God  and  man  tho  blood-guiltinesa  of 
all  this  war  to  lie  npon  his  own  head. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Upon  the  Ite/ormaCion  of  the  TirK 
This  chapter  cannot  punctually  be  answered  ndthout  mon 
repetitions  than  now  can  be  excusable ;  which  perhaps  have 
already  been  more  humoured  than  waa  needful.  As  it  p»- 
aents  us  with  nothing  ntw,  so  with  bia  excepttona  against  r> 
Ibrmation.  pitifully  oI<I,  and  tattered  with  contiDual  using; 
not  only  in  his  book,  but  in  the  worda  and  writings  of  every 
papist  and  popish  king.  On  the  scene  he  thrusts  out  fiist 
an  antimasquc  ot  bugbears,  novelty  and  perturbation  ;  that 
the  ill  look^  and  noise  of  those  two  may  as  long  as  possible 
drive  off  all  endeavours  of  a  reformation.  Thus  sought 
pope  Adrian,  by  representing  the  like  vain  terrors,  to  divtat 
and  dissipate  the  zeal  of  those  reforming  princes  of  the  age 
before  in  Germany,  And  if  we  credit  Latimer's  Bermons, 
our  papists  here  in  England  pleaded  the  same  dangers  and 
inconveniences  agamst  lliat  which  was  reformed  by  Edward 
VI.  Whereas  if  those  fears  had  been  available,  Christianity 
itseli'  had  never  been  received :  which  Christ  foretold 
would  not  be  admitted,  without  the  censure  of  novelty, 
many  great  commotions.  These  grants  therefore  are 
deter  ua, 

He  grants  reformation  to  bo  "a  good  work,"  and 
fessea  "  what  the  indulgence  of  times  and  corrupti< 
nors  might  have  dopmved."  So  did  the  foromontioned 
pope,  and  our  grondsiro  papists  in  this  realm.  Tet  all  of 
thorn  agree  in  one  song  with  this  here,  that  "  they  are  sorry 
to  see  so  little  regard  had  to  laws  established,  and  the  reli- 
gion settled,"  "  Popular  compliance,  dissolution  of  all 
order  and  government  in  the  church,  schisms,  opinions,  on- 
decenciee,  confusions,  sacrilegious  invasions,  contempt  of  the 
clergy  and  their  liturgy,  diminution  of  princes;"  all  these 
complaints  are  to  be  read  in  the  messages  and  speeches 
almost  of  every  legate  from  the  pope  to  those  states  and 
cities  which  began  reformation.  From  whence  he  either 
learned  the  same  pretences,  or  had  them  naturally 
from  the  same  spirit.  Neither  was  there  ever  so  s 
i-efoimation  that  hath  escaped  these  clamours. 

He    offered  a  "  synod   or  convocation    rightly 
So  offered  all  thosG  pripisb  kings  heretofore ;  a  course  I] 


Id  ua 
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moBt  unsatisfactory,  as  matterB  have  been  long  carried,  i 
found  by  experience  in  the  churcli  b'able  to  the  greatest 
fraud  and  packing;  no  solution  or  redress  of  evil,  but  an  is- 
crease  rather;  detested  therefore  by  ffazianzen,  and  some 
other  of  the  fathers.  And  let  it  be  produced,  what  good 
hath  been  done  by  synods  frora  the  first  limes  of  reforma- 
tion. Not  to  justify  what  eiiormities  the  vulgar  may  com- 
mit in  the  rudenees  of  their  zeal,  we  need  but  only  instance 
how  he  bemoans  "  the  pulling  down  of  crosses"  and  other 
superstitious  monumente,  as  the  eSecc  "  of  a  popular  and 
deceitful  reformation."  How  little  this  savours  of  a  pro- 
testant  is  too  easily  perceived. 

What  he  charges  in  defect  of  "piety,  charity,  and  mo- 
rality," hath  been  also  charged  by  papists  upon  the  best 
reformed  churches ;  not  as  if  they  the  accusers  were  not  ten- 
fold more  to  be  accused,  but  out  of  their  malignity  to  all 
endeavour  of  amendment;  as  we  know  who  accused  to  God 
the  sincerity  of  Job ;  an  accusation  of  all  others  tlie  most 
easy,  whenas  there  lives  not  any  mortal  man  so  excellent^ 
who  in  these  things  is  not  always  deficient.  Bat  the  in- 
firmities of  the  best  men,  and  the  scandals  of  mixed  hypo- 
crites in  all  times  of  reforming,  whose  bold  intrusion  covets 
to  be  ever  seen  iu  things  most  sacred,  as  they  are  most  spe- 
cious, can  lay  no  just  blemish  upon  the  integrity  of  others, 
much  less  upon  the  purpose  of  reformation  itself.  Neither 
can  the  evil  doings  of  some  be  the  excuse  of  our  delaying  or 
deserting  that  duty  to  the  church,  which  for  no  respect  of 
times  or  carnal  policies  can  be  at  any  time  unseasonable. 

He  tells  with  great  shew  of  piety  what  kind  of  persons 
public  reformers  ought  to  be,  and  what  they  ought  to  do, 
II  is  strange  that  in  above  twenty  years,  the  church  growing 
still  worse  and  worse  under  him,  he  could  neither  be  as  he 
bids  others  be,  nor  do  as  he  pretends  here  so  well  to  know 
nay,  which  is  worst  of  all,  after  the  greatest  part  of  his  reign 
spent  in  neither  knowing  nor  douig  aught  toward  a  refor- 
mation either  in  church  or  state,  should  spend  the  residue  in 
hindering  those  by  a  seven  years'  war,  whom  it  concerned, 
with  his  consent  or  without  it,  to  do  their  parts  in  that  ureat 
perfoimance. 

ft  is  true  that  the  "method  of  reforming"  may  well  subsist 
without  "  perturbiilion  of  the  state;"  buttlut  it  falls  ont  other- 
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wise  for  the  most  part,  is  the  plain  test  of  scripture.  And 
by  liis  own  rule  he  had  allowed  ns  to  "  fear  God  first,"  and 
the  king  in  due  order,  our  allegiance  might  have  still  followed 
our  reli^on  in  a  fit  subordination.  But  if  Christ's  kiugdom 
be  taken  for  the  true  discipline  of  the  church,  and  by  "  his 
king;dom"  be  meant  the  violence  he  used  against  ic,  and  to 
uphold  an  antiuhristian  hierarchy,  tbeu  sure  enough  it  is,  that 
Christ's  kingdom  could  not  be  'set  up  without  pulling  down 
his :  and  they  wore  best  Christians  who  were  least  subject  lo 
him.  "Christ's  government,"  out  of  question  meaning  U 
preialical,  he  thought  would  confirm  hia  :  and  this  was  tinh 
which  overthrew  it.  f 

He  professes  "  to  own  his  kingdom  from  Christ,  and  to  de- 
sire to  rule  for  his  glory,  and  the  church's  good."  The  pope 
and  the  king  of  Spain  profess  everywhere  as  much;  and  both 
by  his  practice  and  all  his  reasonings,  all  bis  enmity  against 
the  true  church  we  see  hath  been  the  same  with  theirs,  since 
the  time  that  in  his  letter  to  the  pope  he  assured  them  both  of 
his  fiiil  compliance.  "  But  evil  beginnings  never  bring  forth 
good  conclusions :"  they  are  his  own  words,  and  he  ratified 
them  by  his  own  ending.  To  the  pope  he  engaged  himself  to 
hazard  life  and  estate  for  the  Roman  religion,  whether 
comphment  he  did  it,  or  in  earnest ;  and  God,  who  el 
nearer  than  he  for  complimenting  minded,  wrote  down  tl 
words;  that  according  to  his  resolution,  so  it  should  comi 
pass.  He  prays  against  "his  hypocrisy  and  phari 
washings,"  a  prayer  to  him  most  pertinent ;  but  chol 
straight  with  other  words,  which  pray  hira  deeper  into  hia 
errors  and  delusions. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
Upon  his  Leilefs  taken  and  divulged. 
The  king's  letters  taken  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  being  e^ 
grealeBl  importance  to  let  the  people  see  what  fiiith  there  waa  •! 
in  all  his  promises  and  solemn  protestations,  were  transmitled 
to  public  view  by  special  order  of  the  parliament.  They  dis- 
covered his  good  affection  to  papists  and  Irish  rebels,  the 
nict  intelligence  he  held,  the  pernicious  and  dishonourable 
peace  he  made  with  them,  not  solicited,  but  rather  soliciting, 
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vhich  by  all  invocations  that  were  holy  lie  had  in  public  a)>- 
iured.  They  revealed  his  endeavours  to  bring  in  foreign 
forcefl,  Irish,  French,  Dutch,  LorrainerB,  and  our  old  invaders 
the  Danes,  upon  us,  besides  hie  subtleties  ar.d  mysterious  ana 
in  treating ;  to  sum  up  all,  they  shewed  him  governed  by  a 
woman.  All  which,  tiiough  suspected  vehemently  before, 
and  from  good  grounds  believed,  yet  by  him  and  his  adherents 
peremptorily  denied,  were  by  the  opening  of  the  cabinet  visible 
to  all  men  under  his  own  hand.* 

The  pariiament,  therefore,  to  clear  themselves  of  asperein 
him  without  cause,  and  Uiat  the  people  might  no  longer  be 
abused  and  cajoled,  as  they  call  it,  by  falsities  and  court  im- 
pudence, in  matters  of  so  high  concernment ;  to  let  them  know 
on  what  terms  their  duty  stood,  and  the  kingdom's  peace, 
conceived  it  most  expedient  and  necessary  that  those  letters 
should  be  made  pubhc.  This  the  king  affirms  was  by  tliem 
done  without  "honour  and  civility;'  words,  which  if  thej 
contain  not  in  them,  as  in  the  language  of  a  courtier  most 
commonly  they  do  not,  more  of  substance  and  reality,  than 
compliment,  ceremony,  court-fawning,  and  dissembling,  enter 
not  I  suppose  further  than  the  ear  into  any  wise  man's  con- 
eideration.  Matters  were  net  then  between  the  parliament, 
and  a  king  their  enemy,  in  that  state  of  trifling;,  as  to  observe 
those  superficial  vanities.  But  if  honoar  and  civility  merin, 
RB  they  did  of  old,  discretion,  honesty,  prudence,  and  p!;iin 
truth,  it  will  be  then  maintained  against  any  sect  of  those 
Cabalists,  that  the  pariiament,  in  doing  what  they  did  with 
those  lexers,  could  suffer  in  their  honour  and  civility  no 
diminution.     The  reasons  are  already  heard. 

And  that  it  is  wilh  none  more  familiar  than  wilh  kings,  to 
transgress  the  bounds  of  all  honour  and  civility,  there  should 
not  want  examples  good  store,  if  brevity  would  permit:  in 
point  of  letters,  this  one  shall  suffice.  The  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  heiv  of  duke  Charles,  had  promised  to  her  sub- 
•eets,  that  she  intended  no  otherwise  to  govern  than  by 
advice  of  the  three  estates ;  but  to  Louis,  the  French  king,  bad 

•  Clarendon  fv.  186)  wimplslns  that  the  king's  papeH,  taken  ai  Nawby, 
wete  published  in  a  mmiloied  form  j  but  the  author  of  the  Eikon  Basil'ke, 
whether  (he  king  or  Dr.  G-iuden,  makes  no  allusion  to  any  miililation,  but 
merelf  indulges  in  a  sill;  declamation  against  llie  parliamenl's  bre[i[:h  tit 
paliteneBs!  {chap.  siL  p.  179—184,  edit,  of  1681.)  As  if,  under  .ueh  riiw 
t.  they  ought  to  hare  (UooA  upon  poinis  «  etiqueMb— En, 
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written  letters,  ihnt  she  Iiad  resolved  to  commit  whoUj  j 
managiug  of  her  aifairs  to  four  perfioaa,  -whom  ebe  naiae_ 
The  three  extales,  not  tloEibdng  the  §iucerity  of  her  princelv^ 
vord,  send  ambassadors  to  Louis,  who  then  besieged  Arras 
belonmng  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.     The  king,  taking  hold 
of  this  occasion  to  set  them  at  diTision  amon^  ihemselves, 

Juestioned  their  credence;  which  when  they  offered  to  pro- 
ace  with  their  instructions,  he  not  only  shews  them  the 
private  letter  of  their  duchess,  but  gives  it  them  to  carry  home, 
wherewith  to  affront  her;  which  they  did,  she  denying  il 
BLoutly  ;  till  they,  spreading  it  before  her  face  in  a  full  assem- 
bly, convicted  her  of  an  open  lie.  Which  although  Comines 
the  historian  much  blames,  as  a  deed  too  harsh  and  disbo- 
nourable  in  them  who  were  subjects,  and  not  at  war  with  their 
princess,  yet  to  his  master  Louis,  who  first  divulged  those 
letters,  to  the  open  shamine  of  that  young  governess,  he  im- 
putes no  incivility  or  dishonour  at  all,  although  betray- 
ing a  certain  confidence  reposed  by  that  letter  in  bis  royal 

With  much  more  reason  then  may  matters  not  intercepted 
only,  but  won  in  battle  from  an  enemy,  be  made  public  to  the 
best  advantages  of  them  that  win  them,  to  the  discovery  ot 
such  imjKirtant  truth  or  falsehood.  Was  it  not  more  dis- 
honourable in  himself  to  feign  suspicions  and  jealousies,  which 
vre  first  found  among  those  leiters,  touching  the  chastity  ol 
his  mother,  thereby  to  gain  assisiance  from  the  Itin;;  of  Sen- 
mark,  as  in  vindication  of  his  sbter?  The  damsel  of  Bur- 
fpmdy  at  sight  of  her  own  letter  was  soon  blank,  and  more 
ingenuous  than  to  stand  outfacing ;  but  this  man,  whom 
nothing  will  convince,  thinks  by  talkii^  world  without  end, 
to  make  good  his  integrity  and  fair  dealing,  contradicted  by 
his  own  hand  and  seal.  They  who  can  pick  nothing  out  lU 
them  but  phrases,  sbaU  be  counted  bees:  they  that  discern 
further  both  there  and  here,  ihat  constani'y  to  his  wife  is  set 
in  place  before  laws  and  religion,  are  in  his  naturalities  no 
better  than  spiderSi 

He  would  work  the  people  to  a  persuasion,  that  "  if  he  be 
miserable,  they  cannot  be  happy."  What  should  hinder 
them  ?  Were  they  all  bom  twins  of  Hippocrates  with  him 
and  his  fortune,  one  birth,  one  burial  ?  It  were  a  nation 
miserable  indeed,  not  worth  the  name  of  a  nation,  bat  a  nio« 


of  idiolfl,  whose  bapptness  and  welfare  depended  upon  one 
man.  Tlie  happineas  of  a  natioa  cooeiBts  in  true  religion, 
piety,  justice,  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  tbe  con- 
tempt of  ararice  and  ambition.  They  In  wbomsoerer  these 
virtues  dwell  eminently,  need  tot  kings  to  make  tbem  happy, 
but  are  tbe  arcbitects  of  their  own  happinefis;  and,  whether  to 
themselves  or  others,  are  not  less  than  kings.  But  in  him 
which  of  these  virtues  were  to  he  found,  that  might  extend  to 
the  making  happy,  or  the  well-goTerning  of  so  much  as  his 
own  houeebold,  which  was  the  most  licentious  and  ill-go- 
verned in  the  whole  land? 

But  the  opening  of  bis  letters  was  designed  by  the  parlia- 
ment "  to  make  all  reconciliation  desperate."  Are  the  lives 
of  BO  many  good  and  faithful  men,  that  died  for  the  freedom 
of  tbeir  country,  to  be  so  slighted,  oe  to  be  forgotten  in  a 
stupid  reconcilement  without  justice  done  them  2  What  be 
fears  not  by  war  and  slaughter,  should  we  fear  to  make  des- 
perate by  opening  his  letters  ?  Which  fact  he  would  parallel 
with  Cham's  revealing  of  his  father's  nakedness :  when  he  at 
that  time  could  be  no  way  esteemed  the  father  of  his  country, 
but  the  destroyer ;  nor  had  he  ever  before  merited  that  former 
title. 

"  He  thanks  God  he  can  not  only  bear  this  with  paliMice, 
but  with  charity  forgive  the  doers."  Is  not  this  mere  mockery 
to  thank  Ood  for  what  he  can  do,  but  will  not  ?  For  is  it 
patience  to  impute  barbarism  and  inhumanity  to  the  o]ien- 
ing  of  an  enemy's  letter,  or  is  it  charity  to  clothe  them  with 
curses  in  his  prayer,  whom  he  hath  forgiven  in  his  discourse? 
In  which  prayer,  to  show  how  readily  he  can  return  good  foi' 
evil  lo  the  parliament,  and  that  if  they  take  awayliis  coat 
he  can  let  them  have  his  cloak  also;  for  the  dismantling  of 
bis  letters  he  wishes  "  they  may  be  covered  with  the  cloak  o^ 
confusion."  Which  I  suppose  they  do  resign  with  muci 
willingness,  both  hvery,  badge,  and  cognizance,  to  them  whe 
chose  rather  to  be  the  slaves  and  vassals  of  his  will,  than  to 
stand  against  him,  as  men  by  nature  free ;  bom  and  created 
with  a  better  title  to  their  freedom  than  any  king  hath  to  bin 
crown. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Upon  his  going  to  the  Scott. 
The  king's  coming  in,  whether  to  the  Sco's  or  Engibb, 
deaerved  no  thanks:  for  necesBity  was  his  co-inse!lor;  arid 
that  he  kB.t«d  them  both  alike,  his  expressions  everyvhera 
manifest.  Sopie  say  his  purpose  was  to  have  oome  to  Lon- 
don, till  hearing  how  strictly  it  was  proclaimed,  that  no  man 
should  corjceal  hira,  he  diverted  his  course.  But  that  had 
been  a  frivolouB  excuse ;  and  besides,  he  himself  rehearsing 
the  consultations  bad,  before  he  took  his  Journey,  shews  us 
clearly  that  he  was  determined  to  adventure  "  upon  their 
loya!^  who  first  began  his  troubles."  And  that  the  Scots 
bad  notice  of  it  before,  hath  been  long  since  brought  to  light 
What  prudence  there  could  be  in  it,  no  man  can  imagine  j 
malice  there  might  be,  by  raising  new  jealousies  to  divide 
friends.  For  besides  his  diffidence  of  the  English,  it  was  no 
small  dishonour  that  he  put  upon  them,  when,  rather  than 

field  himself  to  the  parliament  of  England,  he  yielded  to  a 
ireling  army  of  Scots  in  England,  paid  for  their  service  here, 
not  in  Scotch  coin,  but  in  English  silver;  nay,  who  from  the 
4rst  beginning  of  these  troubles,  what  with  brotherly  assist- 
ance, and  what  with  monthly  pay,  have  defended  their  own 
liberty  and  consciences  at  our  charge.  However,  it  was  a 
hazardous  and  rash  Journey  taken,  "  to  resolve  riddles  in 
men's  loyalty,"  who  had  moi'e  reason  to  mistrust  the  riddle 
of  such  a  disguised  yielding;  and  to  put  himself  in  their  hands 
whose  loyalty  was  a  riddle  to  him,  was  not  the  course  to  be 
resolved  of  it,  but  to  tempt  it.  What  Providence  denied  to 
force,  he  thought  it  might  grant  to  fraud,  which  he  styles 
prudence ;  but  Providence  was  not  cozened  with  disguises, 
neither  outward  nor  inward. 

To  have  known  "  bis  greatest  danger  in  his  snpposed  safety, 
and  his  greatest  safety  in  his  supposed  danger,  was  to  him 
a  fatal  riddle  never  yet  resolved ;  wherein  rather  to  have  em- 
ployed his  main  skill,had  been  much  more  to  bis  preservation. 
Vfau  he  "  known  when  the  game  was  lost,"  it  might  have 
saved  much  conlcsl ;  but  the  way  to  give  over  fairly,  was  not 
(o  slip  out  of  open  war  into  a  new  disguise.  He  lays  down 
Lis  arms,  but  not  his  wiles ;  nrrall  his  arms ;  for  in  obslinacjr 
lie  comes  no  less  armed  thst.'  jver  cop-il-pfi.     And  what  were 
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they  but  wiles,  continually  to  move  for  treaties,  aiid  yel  to 
pereigt  tlie  same  man,  and  to  fortify  his  iDind  beforehand,  still 
purposing  to  grant  no  more  than  what  seemed  good  to  that 
violent  and  lanless  tiiumyirate  withio  him,  under  the  fiilsified 
names  of  liis  reason,  honour,  and  conscience,  the  old  circU' 
lating  dance  of  hie  shifts  and  evasions  ? 

The  words  of  a  king,  as  they  are  full  of  power,  in  the 
authority  and  strength  of  law,  so,  like  Samson,  without  tho 
strength  of  that  Nazarite's  lock,  they  have  no  more  power  in 
them  than  the  words  of  another  man.  He  adores  reason  as 
Domitian  did  Minerva,  pnd  calls  her  the  "  divinest  power," 
thereby  to  intimate  as  if  at  reasoning,  as  at  his  own  weapon, 
no  man  were  so  able  as  himself.  Might  we  be  so  happy  as 
to  know  where  these  monumenla  of  his  reason  may  be  seen ; 
for  in  his  actions  and  his  writing  they  appeal'  as  thinly  as 
could  be  expected  from  the  meanest  parts,  bred  up  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  ways  exlraordinaiy  to  know  something. 
He  who  reads  his  talk,  would  think  he  had  Jefl  Oxford  not 
without  mature  deliberation :  yet  his  prayer  confesses,  that 
"  he  knew  not  what  to  do,"  Thus  is  verified  that  Psalm  ; 
"  He  poareth  contempt  upon  princes,  and  causeth  them  to 
wander  in  the  wilderness  where  there  is  no  way,"    Psal.  cvii. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Upon  Ike  Scols  delivering  the  King  to  the  Enffhsh. 
That  the  Scots  in  England  should  "  sell  their  king,"  as  he 
himself  here  affirms,  and  for  a  "  price  so  much  above  that" 
which  the  covetousnees  of  Judas  was  contented  with  to  sell 
our  Saviour,  is  so  foul  an  infamy  and  dishonour  cast  upon 
them,  as  befits  none  to  vindicate  but  themselves.  And  it 
were  but  friendly  counsel  to  vrish  them  beware  the  son,  wJio 
comes  among  them  with  a  firm  belief,  that  they  sold  his 
father.  The  rest  of  this  chapter  he  sacrifices  to  the  echo  of 
his  couBoienee,  out-babbling  creeds  and  aves :  glorying  in  his 
resolute  obstinacy,  and,  as  it  were,  triumphing  how  "  evident 
it  is  now,  not  that  evil  counsellors,"  but  he  himself,  hath 
been  the  author  of  all  our  troubles.  Herein  only  we  siiall 
digf^ree  to  the  world's  end;  while  he,  whc  soaght  so  mani- 
leatJy  to  have  annihilated  all  our  laws  and  iherlies,  hath  the 
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confidence  to  lersuode  us,  tbut  lie  hatL  fotighi 
all  tliid  while  in  tlieir  defence. 

But  he  who  neither  by  his  own  letters 
under  hand  and  seal,  nor  bj  his  own  actions  held  as  in  a 
mirror  before  his  face,  will  be  convinced  to  see  his  faults,  caa 
much  less  be  won  upon  by  any  force  of  words,  neither  he, 
nor  any  that  take  after  him  ;  who  in  that  respect  are  no  more 
to  be  disputed  with,  than  they  who  deny  principles,  Ne 
question  tuen  but  the  parliament  did  wisely  in  their  decree 
at  last,  to  make  no  mure  addresses.  For  how  unalterable 
his  will  was,  that  would  have  been  our  lord,  how  utterly 
averse  from  the  parliament  and  reformation  daring  liis  con- 
finement, we  may  behold  in  this  chapter.  But  to  be  ev» 
answering  fruitless  repetitions,  I  should  became  liable  to  an- 
swer for  the  same  myself.  He  borrows  David's  Psalms,  as 
he  charges  the  assembly  of  divines  in  his  twentieth  discourse, 
"  to  hare  set  forth  old  catechisms  and  confessions  of  faith 
new  dressed:"  had  he  borrowed  David's  heart,  it  had  been 
much  the  holier  theft.  For  such  kind  of  borrowing  as  thin, 
if  it  be  not  bettered  hy  the  boi-rower,  among  good  authors  is 
accounted  plagiary.  However,  this  was  more  tolerable  thw 
Pamela's  prayer  stolen  out  of  Sir  Phili 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Upon  Ike  Denying  him  the  AltendaRCe  of  his  Chapk 
A  CHAPLAIN  is  a  tiling  so  diminutive  and  inconsiderabl 
that  how  he  should  come  here  among  matters  of  so  groa*. 
conoerniaent,  to  take  such  room  up  in  the  discoui-ses  of  & 
prince,  if  it  be  not  wondered,  is  to  be  smiled  at.  Certainlv 
by  me,  so  mcHn  an  ai^ument  shall  not  be  written;  bnt  I 
shall  huddle  him,  as  he  does  prayers.*     The  scripture  owns 

■  A  curious  example  of  ihe  manner  in  which  court-cbaplaini  huddle  over 
prayoj  add  gTscea,  is  given  hy  Mr.  D" Israeli.  "  The  king  and  queen  dining 
cot^hei  in  Ihe  presence,  Mr.  iJackett  (chaplain  la  the  ford  Keeper  Wil- 
liams) beiog  Ihea  co  say  grace,  the  canieaiar  would  have  preroited  him,  bui 
that  Hackeft  rfuived  him  aigay,  KbCTEapoD  the  coniifssnr  wenf  in  the  queea^ 
side,  and  was  aboat  to  say  grace  again,  but  that  the  Icing  pulling  the  diahes 
ualo  hin ,  and  (he  carrers  falling  to  their  businen,  hindered.  M'hcn  i.nnei 
vaa  done,  the  confeoor  Ihnught,  standing  hy  the  queen,  to  haie  beeu  before 
Jtlr.  Hackelt,  but  Mr.  HaekM  a/nh  ffol  Ihe  ala,1.  The  crnfessDr.neTW. 
thelnn,  bejjina  his  grace  as  loud  as  Illr.  Uackeit,  niih  such  a  conf  isioo,  dttf. 
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no  such  order,  no  Bueh  fimclion  in  the  church  ;  and  ibe 
church  not  owning  them,  they  are  lefl,  for  auglit  I  know,  to 
such  a  further  examining  as  the  soue  of  Sceva,  the  Jew, 
met  with.  BishopB  or  presbyters  we  know,  and  deacons  we 
know :  but  what  are  chaplains  ?  In  state  perhaps  they  may 
be  hsicd  among  the  upper  serving-men  of  aome  great  house- 
hold,  and  be  admitted  to  some  such  place  as  may  style 
them  the  sewers,  or  tltn  yeomen-ushers  of  devution,  where  the 
master  is  loo  resty  or  too  rich  to  say  his  own  prayers,  or  to 
bless  his  own  table. 

Wherefore  should  the  parliament  then  take  such  imple- 
ments of  the  court  cupboard  into  their  consideration  ?  TncT 
knew  them  to  have  been  the  main  cornipters  at  the  king  s 
elbow  ;  they  knew  the  king  to  have  been  always  their  most 
attentive  scliolar  and  imitator,  and  of  a  child  to  have  sucked 
from  thenj  and  their  cJoset-work  all  his  impotent  principles 
of  tyranny  and  superstition.  While  theretbre  they  had  any 
hope  left:  of  his  reclaiming,  these  sowers  of  malignant  tares 
ihey  kept  asunder  from  him,  and  sent  to  him  such  of  the 
ministers  and  other  zealous  persons  as  they  thought  were 
best  able  to  instruct  him,  and  to  convert  him.  What  could 
religion  herself  have  done  more,  to  the  savins  of  a  soul  ? 
But  when  ihey  found  him  past  cure,  and  that  he  to  himself 
was  grown  the  most  evil  counsellor  of  all,  ibey  denied  him 
not  his  chaplains,  as  many  as  were  fitting,  and  some  of  them 
attended  him,  or  else  were  at  his  call,  to  the  very  last.  Yet 
here  he  makes  more  lamentation  for  the  want  of  his  chap- 
lains, than  superstitious  Micah  did  to  the  Danites,  who  had 
taken  away  his  househohi  priest :  "  Ye  have  taken  away  my 
gods  which  I  made,  and  the  priest :  and  what  have  I  more  ?  ' 
And  perhaps  the  whole  story  of  Micah  might  square  not  un- 
fitly to  this  argument :  "  Now  know  I,"  saith  he,  "  that  the 
Lord  will  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  my  priest." 
Micah  had  as  great  a  care  tbat  his  priest  should  he  Mosaica), 
as  the  king  had,  that  his  should  be  apostolical ;  yet  both  in 
an  error  touching  their  priests. 

Household  and  private  orisons  were  not  to  be  officiated  by 
priests  ;  for  neither  did  public  prayer  appertain  only  to  their 

the  king  in  great  poaaion  iDMantl)' 
hy  ihe  hand,  redted  ind)  the  '  ' 
403.)— Ed. 
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office.     Kings  herplofore,  David,  Solomon,  and  Jehoslia] 
who  might  not  touch  the  priesthood,  jet  might  pray  ' 
yea,  in  the  temple,  while  the  priesta  tbemselres  a 
heard.     What  ailed  this  king  then,  that  he  could  not  chew 
his  own  matins  without  the  priest's  Org  len»s9     Yet  is  it  like 
he  could  not  pray  at  home,  who  can  liere  publish  a  w" 
prayer-book  ot  his  own,  and  signifies  in  some  part  of 
chapter,  almost  as  good  a  mind  to  be  a  priest  himself 
Micah  bad  to  let  bis  son  be  ?    Tbere  was  doubtless  thei 
some  otber  matter  in  il,  which  made  him  ho  desirous 
his  chaplains  about  him,  who  were  not  only  the  contri< 
but  very  oft  the  instruments  also  of  bis  designs. 

The  ministers  wbicb  were  sent  him,  no  marvel  be  endi 
not;  for  they  preached  repentance  to  bini :  the  others 
him  easy  confession,  easy  Absolution,  nay,  strengthened  his 
hands,  and  hardened  bis  heart,  by  applauding  nim  in  hie 
wiifiil  ways.  To  them  he  was  an  Aliab,  to  these  a  Con- 
stanttue:  it  must  follow  then,  that  they  to  him  were  as  tm- 
ivelcome  as  Elijah  was  to  Abab ;  these,  as  dear  and  pleasing 
as  Amasiab,  the  priest  of  Bethel,  was  to  Jeroboam.  These 
had  learned  well  the  lesson  that  would  please ;  "  Prophecy 
not  against  Bethel,  for  it  is  the  king's  chapel,  the  king's 
court ; "  and  had  taught  the  king  to  say  of  those  ministers, 
which  the  parliament  had  sent,  "Amos  hath  conspired 
against  me,  the  land  is  not  able  to  bear  all  his  words." 

Returning  to  our  first  parallel,  thifi  king  looked  upon 
prelates  "  as  orphans  under  the  sacrilegious  eyes  of  many 
pacioua  reformers  ;"  and  there  was  as  great  fear  of  sacrik^ 
Detween  Micah  and  his  mother,  till  with  their  holy  tre-asui 
about  the  loss  whereof  there  was  such  cursing,  they  made  & 
graven  and  a  molten  image,  and  got  a  priest  of  their  own 
To  let  go  his  criticising  about  the  "  sound  of  his  prayers,  im< 
petiouB,  rude,  or  passionate,"  modes  of  his  own  devising,  we 
are  in  danger  to  fall  again  upon  the  fiats  and  shallows  of 
liturgy.  Whioh,  if  I  snould  repeat  again  would  turn  mv 
answers  into  responsaries,  and  beget  another  liturgy,  having 
too  much  of  one  already. 

This  only  I  shall  add,  that  if  the  heart,  as  be  alleges,  can- 
not safely  "join  with  another  man's  esieinporal  sufGcienoy," 
because  we  know  not  so  exac'ly  what  the}'  mean  to  say ;  thai 
those  public  prayers  made  ir  the  temple  by  those  foresan 
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the  congregation,  and  by  the 
for  above  three  hundred  years  before  liuir- 


i,  were  wiih  tlie  people  made  ii 

After  he  hath  acknowledged  that  kings  heretofore  prayed 
without  chaplains,  even  publicly  in  the  temple  itself,  and  that 
every  "  private  believer  is  invested  with  a  royal  priesthood ;" 
vet  like  one  that  relished  not  what  he  "  tasted  of  the  heavenly 
i;itl,  and  the  good  word  of  God,"  whose  name  he  so  confi- 
dently lakes  into  hie  mouth,  he  frames  to  himself  impertinent 
and  vuin  reasons,  why  he  should  rather  pray  by  the  officiating 
inouih  of  a  closet  chaplain.  "  Their  prayers,"  saith  he,  "  are 
more  prevalent,  they  flow  from  minds  more  enlightened,  from 
affections  less  distracted."  Admit  this  true,  which  is  not, 
this  might  be  something  said  as  to  their  prayers  for  him,  bul 
what  avails  it  to  their  praying  with  him  ?  If  his  own  mind 
"  be  encumbered  with  secular  affairs,"  what  Jielps  it  his  par* 
ticular  prayer,  though  the  mind  of  his  chaplain  be  not  wan- 
dering, either  after  new  preferment,  or  hia  dinner  7  The  fer- 
vency of  one  man  in  prayer  cannot  supererngate  for  the  cold- 
ness of  another  J  neituer  can  his  spiritual  defects  in  that  duly 
be  made  out,  in  the  acceptance  of  God,  by  another  man's  ahi- 
bties.  Let  him  endeavour  to  have  more  light  in  himself,  and 
not  to  walk  by  another  man's  lamp,  but  to  get  oil  into  his  own. 
Let  him  cast  from  him,  as  in  a  Christian  warfare,  that  secular 
encumbrance,  which  either  distracts  or  overloads  iiim ;  bis 
load  else  will  never  be  the  less  heavy,  because  another  man's 
is  light.  TiiuB  these  pious  flourishes  and  colours,  examined 
thoroughly,  are  like  the  apples  of  Aspballis,*  appearing 
goodly  to  the  sudden  eye;  but  look  well  upon  them,  or  at 
least  but  touch  them,  and  they  tnrn  into  cinders. 

In  his  prayer  he  remembei's  what "'  voices  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness" there  were  in  his  chapel,  "  God's  house,"  in  his  opinion, 
between  the  singing  men  and  the  organs ;  and  this  was  "  unity 

*  Connnonly  denominated  the  "  ipplea  of  Sodom."  What  thote  apples 
were  I  have  endeavoured  to  esplaln  in  my  "  Travel*  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile;"  where,  describing  the  voyaBO  upward  from  Dandoor,  I  obaerve,  in 
ipeaking  of  the  Ailuyr, — "  Nothing  eon  be  more  beautiful  than  the  ftuit  of 
tills  nee :  in  site  greatly  exceeding  au  orange,  and  of  a  soft  green  colour, 
tinged  on  ihc  Bunny  side  with  a  tuddy  blush,  covered  with  a  hoary  down, 
ud  a  bloom  resembling  tliat  of  the  peach,  It  hangs,  lempdng  the  eye,  tmaan 
the  pale  foliage.  Yet  frequetiily,  while  all  iis  estemal  loveliness  remains,  il 
ifc  found,  when  broken,  lo  tontain  noiliing  but  dust  and  ashes." — Ed. 
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of  spirit  in  tie  bond  of  peace;"  the  vanity,  super^tilion,  and 
miBderotion  of  which  place  was  a  acandal  far  and  new: 
wherein  so  many  thingB  were  sung  and  pmyed  in  those  songs, 
which  were  not  undei-stood ;  and  yet  he  who  makes  a  diffi- 
culty how  the  people  can  join  their  hearts  to  extcmporal 
prayers,  though  distirjetly  heard  and  understood,  makes  no 
question  how  they  should  join  their  hearts  in  unity  to  songs 
not  understood. 

I  belicTfi  that  God  is  no  more  moved  with  a  prayei"  elabo- 
rately penned,  than  men  truly  charitable  (re  moved  with  the 
penned  speech  of  a  beggar.  Finally,  O  je  ministers,  ye  plu- 
iTilists,  whose  lips  preserve  not  knowledge,  hut  the  way  ever 
open  to  your  bellies,  read  here  what  work  he  makes  among 
your  wares,  your  gallipots,  your  halms  and  cordials,  in  print ; 
and  not  only  your  sweet  aippets  in  widows'  houses,  but  the 
huge  gobbets  wherewith  he  charges  yon  to  have  devoured 
hoiises  and  all;  the  "houses  of  your  hi'ethi-en,  your  king,  and 
your  God,"  Ciy  him  up  for  a  saint  in  your  pulpiis,  whil 
iie  cries  you  down  for  atheists  into  hell. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Upon  hit  Penitential  Meditations  and  Vows  at  Uolmbj, 

It  is  not  hard  for  any  man  who  hath  a  Bible  in  his  han4  __ 
to  bori'otv  good  words  and  holy  sayings  in  abundance  ;  but  to 
make  them  his  own,  is  a  work  of  grace,  only  from  above. 
He  borrows  Jiere  many  penitential  verses  out  of  David's 
psalms.  So  did  many  among  those  Israelites,  who  had  re- 
volted from  the  trufi  worship  of  God,"  invent  to  themselves 
instruments  of  music,  ^ike  David,"  and  probably  psalms  also 
like  his:  and  yet  the  prophet  Amos  complains  heavily  against 
them.  But  to  prove  how  short  this  is  of  true  repentance,  I 
will  recilelhepeniteneeof  others,  who  have  repented  in  words 
not  borrowed,  but  their  own,  and  yet,  by  the  doom  of  scrip- 
tnre  itself,  are  judged  reprobates. 

"  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord  :  My  iniquity  is  greater  than  I 
r.Bn  bear:  behold  thou  hast  driven  me  this  day  from  the  tane 
of  the  earth,  and  from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid." 

"  And  when  Esau  heard  the  words  of  his  father,  he  cried 
wi'.n  an  exceeding  bitter  cry  and  said,  Bless  me,  even  me 
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0  place  of  repentance,  thoiigii 
,.■■  (Heb.xiiO 

)8es.  The  Lord  ie  righteous,  I 
e  sinned  against  ibe  Lord 


bIm,  O  my  fatlier ;  yet  found  n 
he  sought  it  carernlly  with 

"  Aid  Pharaoh  said  I 
and  my  people  are  wicked ;  I  h 
your  God,  and  against  you," 

"And  Balaam  said,  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  he  like  his." 

"And  Saul  said  to  Samuel,  I  have  sinned,  for  I  have 
transgressed  the  commandment  of  the  Lord;  yet  honour  me 
now,  1  pray  thee,  hefore  the  elders  of  my  |>eople." 

"  And  when  Ahab  heard  the  words  of  Elijah,  be  rent  his 
clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  Wis  flesh,  and  fasted,  and  lay 
in  sackcloth,  and  went  softly." 

"  Jelioram  also  rent  hia  clothes,  and  the  people  looked, 
and  behold  he  had  eackcioth  upon  his  tlesh ;"  yet  in  the  very 
act  of  his  humiliation  he  could  say,  "  God  do  so,  and  more 
»ipo  to  me,  if  the  head  of  Elisha  shall  stand  on  him  this 

"  Therefore,  saith  the  Lord,  They  have  not  cried  unto  me 
with  their  heart,  when  they  howled  upon  their  beds.  They 
return,  hut  not  lo  the  Most  High."  (Rosea  vii,) 

"  And  Judas  said,  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  hetrayetj 
innocent  blood." 

"  And  Simon  Magus  said,  Pray  ye  to  the  Lord  for  me, 
that  none  of  these  tilings  come  upon  me." 

All  these  took  the  pains  both  lo  confess  and  to  repent  in 
their  own  words,  and  many  of  them  in  their  own  tears,  not  in 
David's,  But  traneported  with  the  vain  ostentation  of  imi- 
tating David's  language,  not  his  life,*  observe  how  he  brings 
a  curse  upon  himself  and  his  father's  house  (God  so  disposing 
it)  by  his  usurped  and  ill-imitated  prayer :  "  Let  thy  anger,  1 
beseech  thee,  be  against  me  and  my  father's  house ;  aa  for 

*  Gibbon,  in  hia  account  of  Andnmicua  Comncnua,  describH  that  con- 
gammate  tyrant  as  most  adroiliy  imitatmK  the  rli/le  of  St.  Paul,  but  making 
no  allempl  to  imitaLe  hia  life.  Our  own  tyrant  must  certainly  hove  bten  an 
adept  in  sU  the  subtle  acts  of  autocracy,  since  he  not  only  imposed  upon  hit 
ronleinporaries,  hut  has  obtained  ftom  posterity,  in  a  protestant  country,  the 
honours  of  a  popish  eaint  and  martyr.  But  iti  this  transaction  our  coun-iy. 
men  somewhat  resemble  the  crocodile-wonhippets  of  IDgypt,  who,  when  their 
god  grew  larg%  and  threatened  to  become  dangerous,  killed,  and  theo  adored 
him.  Ni,nibers  of  gods  that  had  undergone  [his  pious  kind  of  tnartyrdom, 
are,  in  fact,  still  found  closely  and  carefully  packed  up  in  the  cavema  of  :h« 
SaSd.  [Egi/pl  und  M,Jiammcd  All,  iL  IV^l.)— Ed. 
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these  alieep,  what  have  tbey  done  ?"  For  if  David  iai 
Binned  in  numbering  the  people,  of  which  fault  he 
made  that  confession,  and  acquitted  the  whole  people  &om 
the  guilt  of  that  sin ;  then  doth  this  king,  UHing  the  same 
words,  bear  witness  against  himself  to  be  ihe  guilty  person  ; 
and  either  in  his  soul  and  conscience  here  acquits  the  parlia- 
t  and  the  people,  or  else  abuses  the  wonla  of  David,  and 
dissembles  grossly  to  the  very  face  of  Ood ;  which  is  appa- 
rent in  the  next  line;  wherein  he  accuses  even  the  cburcb 
itself  to  God,  as  if  she  were  the  church's  enemy,  lor  having 
overcome  his  tyrunny  by  the  powerful  and  miraculous  D  ighl 
of  Ood's  manifest  arm :  for  to  other  sli'engtb,  in  the  midsi  of 
our  divisions  and  disorders,  who  can  attribute  our  victories? 
Thus  had  this  miserable  man  no  worse  enemies  to  solicit  and 
mature  his  own  destruction,  from  the  hastened  sentence  ol' 
divine  justice,  than  the  obdurate  curses  which  proceeded 
against  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth. 

Hilherto  bis  meditations,  now  bis  vows;  which,  as  the 
vows  of  hypocrites  use  to  be,  are  most  commonly  absurd,  and 
some  wicked.  Jacob  vowed  that  God  should  be  his  God,  if 
he  granted  him  but  what  was  necessary  to  pei'form  that  vow, 
life  and  subsistence :  but  the  obedience  profTered  here  is 
nothing  so  cheap.  He,  who  took  so  heinously  to  be  offered 
nineteen  propositions  from  the  parliament,  capitulates  here 
with  God  almost  in  as  many  articles, 

"  If  be  will  continue  that  light,"  or  rather  that  darkness 
the  gospel,  which  is  among  his  prelates,  settle  their  luxi 
and  make  them  gui^eous  bishops : 

If  he  will  "restore"  the  grievances  and  mischiefs  of  thosr' 
obsolete  and  popish  laws,  which  the  parliament  without  his 
consent  bad  abrogated,  and  will  suffer  justice  to  be  executed 
according  to  his  sense ; 

"IfhewilU' 
tradict  himself  i 
come  to  pass,  and  will  remove  reformation  as  the  greatest 
schism  of  all,  and  factions  in  state,  by  which  be  means  ir 
eveiy  leaf,  the  pailiament; 

If  be  will  "  restore  him"  to  his  negative  voice  and  the  mili- 
tia, as  much  as  to  say,  to  arbitrary  power,  which  he  wrong- 
fuiiy  avers  to  be  the  "  right  of  his  predecessors ;" 
"  If  he  will  turn  the  hearts  of  his  people  "  to  their  olit 
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oatliedral  and  parocliial  serrice  in  the  liturgy,  and  their  pa^- 
Bive  obedience  to  the  kin^  ; 

"  If  he  will  quench  "  the  army,  and  withdraw  our  forces 
from  withstanding  the  piracy  of  Rupert,*  and  the  plotted 
TriBh  invasion ; 

"If  he  will  bless  him  with  the  freedom"  of  bishops  ^ain 
n  the  honse  of  peers,  and  of  fugitive  delinquents  in  tbe  hoi 

,  and  deliver  tbe  honour  of  parliament  into  his 
hands,  Jrom  the  most  natural  and  due  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple that  entrusted  them  with  the  dangerous  enlorprtee  of 
being  faithful  to  their  country  against  the  rage  and  malice  of 
his  tyrannous  opposition ; 

"  If  he  will  keep  him  from  that  great  offence,"  of  following  the 
counsel  of  hia  parliament,  and  enacting  what  they  advise  him 
to :  which  in  Eul  reason,  and  by  the  luiown  law,  and  oath  of 
his  coronation,  he  ought  lo  do,  and  not  to  call  that  sacrilege, 
which  necessity,  thniughthe  continuance  of  his  own  civil  war, 
hath  compelled  him  to ;  necessity,  which  made  David  eat 
the  ehewbread,  made  Ezckiah  take  all  the  silver  which  v 
found  in  God's  house,  and  cut  olf  the  gold  which  overlaid 
those  doors  and  pillars,  and  gave  it  to  Sennacherib;  necessity, 
which  ofttimes  made  the  primitive  church  to  sell  her  sacred 
atensils,  even  to  the  commnnion-chfllice ; 

"  If  he  will  restore  him  to  a  capacity  of  glorifying  him  by 

■  Prince  Rupert's  inBoIeDt  belisviour  to  NewcBstln  on  tbe  eie  of  the  battle 
of  Murston  Moor,  and  the  total  vant  of  tbresiglit  and  BbUilj'  on  tliat  cele- 
brated tidd,  expose  him  to  our  coatempl.  Alluding  to  the  trescheioiu 
advance  upon  Brentfbtd  during  neatf  with  the  parlianient,  Warburton 
observes :— "  He  aeems  to  have  done  it  fbr  no  other  reuon  thaa  to  break  off 
the  treaty.  He  vaa  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  loved  the  aervice,  and  bis  whole 
conduct  was  conformable  to  that  ehatacter.  In  a  word,  the  king  was  ruined 
by  hia  ministers  m  peace,  and  by  his  officera  in  war.  But  he  who  certainly 
most  eontribuioi  to  tbe  ill-Bnccess  of  his  arms  was  Prince  Rupert ;  and  thia 
was  one  ol  iA*  moit  niixhievma  oi  well  ai  barbarom  ofli'ii  eTpbilr.  la  thi* 
affair,  if  the  king's  sole  purpose  was  to  disengage  Prince  Rupert's  horse  on 
Hoimalow  Heath,  why  did  he  advance  to  Hounilow  (a  mistake  for  Brent- 
tbrd)  with  hia  foot,  and  force  the  barricades  of  the  town,  defended  bv  the 
parliament's  foot?  /  doubt  he  bfm  aot  «o  clear  ia  hit  ptirpoK  Bi  hh  liiilorinn 
ripreicnli hiJTt."  (Sutory,  &c.  vii.  &Gi.)  ClarEudon,  whohaaalwaysaome- 
thing  civil  to  aay  of  a  tyrant,  or  a  lyrant'i  instruments,  ealls  Rupert  and 
Newcastle  "two  great  generabj"  upon  which  Warburton  reniarka; — "Thew 
iwo  great  generali  ought  both  to  have  been  hanged,  and  where  any  discipline 
or  law  prevailed  would  have  been  so."  (iVutei  on  ClarendoH'i  lliitory,  viL 
687.>— Bd. 
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doiiie  "  that  oolh  in  church  and  state,  which  most  n 

honour  and  pollute  his  name;  

"  If  he  will  bring  him  again  with  peace,  honour,  and  sa^ 
to  his  chief  city,"  without  repenting,  without  sadsfving  for 
the  blood  spilt,  only  for  a  few  politic  concessions,  wliich  are 
tte  good  as  nothing ; 

"  If  he  will  put  again  the  sword  into  his  hand,  to  punish" 
those  (hat  hare  delivered  us,  and  to  protect  dellaqaents  against 
tbejustice  of  parliament; 

Then,  if  it  be  possible  to  reconcile  contradictions,  he  %rill 
praise  him  by  displeasing  him,  and  serve  bim  by  disserving 

"His  glory,"  in  the  gaudy  copes  and  panted  vrindows, 
mitres,  rochets,  altars,  and  the  chanted  seryice-book,  "  shall 
bedearcrlohim,"  than  theestablishinghiscrown  in  righteous- 
ness, and  the  spiritual  power  of  religion.  "  He  will  pardon 
those  that  have  offended  him  in  particular;"  bat  there  shall 
want  no  subtle  ways  to  be  even  with  them  upon  another  score 
of  their  supposed  offences  against  the  commonwealth  ;  where- 
by he  may  at  once  affect  the  glory  of  a  seeming  justice,  and 
destroy  them  pleasantly,  while  he  feigns  to  forgive  them  as  to 
his  own  particular,  and  outwardly  bewails  them. 

These  are  the  conditions  of  his  treating  with  God,  to  whom 
he  bates  nothing  of  what  lie  stood  upon  with  the  parliament : 
as  if  commissions  of  array  could  deal  with  him  also.  But 
of  all  these  conditions,  as  it  is  now  evident  in  our  eyes,  God 
accepted  none,  but  that  final  petition,  which  be  so  oft,  no 
doubt  but  by  the  secret  judgment  of  God,  importunes  against 
his  own  head;  praying  God,  "That  his  mercies  might 
be  so  toward  him,  as  his  resolutions  of  truth  and  peace  were 
toward  his  people."  It  follotrs  then,  God  having  cut  him 
off  without  granting  any  of  these  mercies,  that  his  resfr 
iution  wsre  as  feigned  as  his  vows  were  frustrate. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Upon  the  Army's  Sitrprisal  of  the  King  at  Hotmby. 
'    To  give  accoimt  to  royalists  what  was  done  with  tB 
■'♦nnfiuislied  kitii;,  yielded  up  into  our  bands,  is  not  expeA 
from  til  em  whum  God  hath  made  his  conquerors.     Aiidi 
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brethren  to  debate  and  rip  up  their  falling  out  in  the  ear  of  a 
common  enemv,  thereby  making  faim  the  judge,  or  at  least 
the  well-pleased  auditor  of  their  dieagreement,  ie  neither  irise 
nor  comely.     To  the  king  tlierefore,  were  he  living,  or  to  hia 

Erty  yet  remaining,  as  to  this  ftclion,  there  belongs  no  answer, 
nulations,  all  men  know,  are  incident  among  military  men; 
and  are,  if  they  exceed  not,  pardonable.  But  some  of  the  for- 
mer army,  eminent  enough  for  their  own  martial  deeds,  ana 
prevalent  in  the  house  of  commons,  touched  with  envy  to  be 
80  far  outdone  by  a.  new  model,'  which  they  contemned,  took 
advantage  of  presbyterian  and  independent  names,  and  the 
■virulence  of  some  ministers,  to  raise  disturbance.  And  the 
war  being  ended,  thought  slightly  to  have  discarded  them 
who  had  faithfully  done  the  work,  without  their  due  pay,  and 
the  reward  of  iheir  invincible  valour. 

But  they  who  had  the  sword  yet  in  their  own  hands,  dis- 
daining to  be  made  the  first  objects  of  ingratitude  and  op- 
pression, after  all  that  expense  of  their  blood  for  justice,  and 
the  common  liberty,  seized  upon  the  king,  their  prisoner, 
whom  nothing  but  their  matchleBB  deeds  had  brought  bo  low 
as  to  surrender  up  bis  person  :  though  he,  to  stir  up  new  dis- 
cord, chose  rather  to  give  up  himself  a  captive  to  his  own 
countrymen,  who  less  had  won  him.  This  in  likelihood 
might  have  grown  to  some  height  of  mischief,  partly  through 
ihe  stjife  which  was  kindling  between  our  elder  and  oup 
younger  warriors,  but  chiefly  tnrough  the  seditious  tongues 
of  Bonte  false  ministers,  more  zealous  against  schisms  than 
against  their  own  simony  and  pluralities  or  watchful  of  the 
common  enemy,  whose  subtle  insinualions  had  got  bo  far 
in  among  them,  as  with  all  diligence  to  blow  the  coals.  But 
it  pleased  God  not  to  embroil  and  put  to  confusion  his  whole 
people  for  the  perverseness  of  a  few.  Thegrowthof  our  dis- 
fiension  was  either  prevented,  or  soon  quieted :  the  enemy  soon 
deceived  of  his  rejoicing,  and  the  king  especially  disappointed 
(if  not  the  meanest  morsel  that  his  hope  presented  him,  to 
ruin  us  by  our  division.     And  being  now  so  nigh  the  end  we 

•  Oromwell,  of  whom  in  his  "  Defensio  Secundo  Pro  Populo  Angliiano," 
he  has  drawn  a  characler  never  surpassed  by  (lisl  of  any  commander  cele- 
tffaiEd  in  historj'.     Bit  lonnet,  too,  sddreined  tu  ihe  Lord  Oenenl  Ciomvell 

St  bete  present  ilielf  to  the  reader'a  mind ; 

"Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  &.<:." — En. 
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may  tlie  better  he  at  leisure  to  slay  a  while,  and  hear  him  com- 
mctiting  upon  his  own  captivity. 

He  eaitli  of  his  aurprisal,  that  it  was  a  "motion  eccentric 
and  irregular."  What  then?  his  own  allusion  from  the  celes- 
tial hodies  puis  us  in  mind,  that  irr^ular  motions  niay  be 
neceBsary  on  earth  Eometimei,  as  well  as  constantly  in  heareo. 
That  is  not  always  best,  which  is  most  regular  to' written  law. 
Great  worthies  heretofore,  by  disobeying  law,  ofttiiuea  have 
saved  the  commonwealth ;  and  the  law  afterward  by  firm  de- 
cree hath  approved  that  planetary  motion,  that  unblamable 
eiorbitsncy  in  them. 

He  means  no  good  to  either  independent  or  presbylerian, 
and  yet  his  parable,  like  that  of  Balaam,  is  overruled  to  por- 
tend them  good,  far  beside  his  intention.  Tlioee  twins,  that 
strove  encIoBed  in  the  womb  of  Rebecca,  were  the  seed  of 
Abraham :  the  younger  undoubtedly  gained  the  heavenly  birth- 
right ;  the  elder,  though  supplanted  in  his  simile,  shall  yet  do 
question  find  a  better  portion  than  Bsan  found,  and  far  above 
his  uncircumcised  prelates. 

He  censures,  and  in  censuring  seems  to  hope  it  will  be  an 
ill  omen,  that  they  who  built  Jerusalem  divided  their  tongues 
and  hands.  But  bis  hope  failed  him  with  his  example;  for 
that  there  were  divisions  both  of  tongues  and  hands  at  the 
building  of  Jerusalem,  the  story  would  have  cei-tified  him; 
and  yet  the  work  prospered  ;  and,  if  God  will,  so  may  thie, 
notwithstanding  all  the  crad  and  malignant  wiles  of  Sanhallat 
and  Tobiah,  adding  what  fuel  they  can  U>  oiir  dissensions;  or 
the  indignity  of  his  comparison,  that  likens  us  to  those  sedi- 
tions zealots,  whose  intestine  fury  brought  destructtou  to  the 
last  Jerusalem. 

It  being  now  no  more  in  his  hand  to  be  revenged  on  hi* 
opposers,  he  seeks  to  satiate  his  fancy  with  the  imagination 
of  some  revenge  upon  them  from  above;  and,  like  one  who  in  a 
droutli  observes  the  sky,  he  sits  and  watches  when  anything 
will  drop,  that  might  solace  him  with  the  likeness  of  a  punish- 
ment from  heaven  upon  M ;  which  he  straight  expounds  how 
he  pleases.  No  evil  can  befall  the  parliament  or  city  but  he 
positively  interprets  it  a  judgment  upon  them  for  his  sake;  as 
if  the  very  manuscript  of  God's  judgments  had  been  delivered 
to  his  custody  and  exposition.  But  his  reading  declares  it  well 
to  be  a  false  copy  which  he  uses ;  dispensing  olten  to  his  owt> 


bad  deeds  and  succeBses  the  testimony  of  divine  favour,  and 
to  the  goud  deeds  and  successes  of  other  men  divine  wrath  and 
vengeance. 

But  to  counterfeit  the  hand  of  God  is  the  boldest  of  all 
forgery;*  And  he  who  witliout  warrant  but  his  own  fiin- 
tastic  surmise,  takes  upon  hint  perpetually  to  unfold  the 
secret  and  unsearchable  mysteries  of  high  providence,  is 
likely  for  the  most  part  to  mistake  and  slander  them ;  ami 
approaches  to  the  madness  of  those  reprobate  thoughts  that 
would  wrest  the  sword  of  JQStice  out  of  God's  hand,  and 
employ  it  more  justly  in  their  own  conceit.  It  was  a.  small 
thing  to  contend  with  the  parliament  about  the  sole  power 
of  the  militia,  when  we  see  him  doing  little  less  than  kying 
hands  on  the  weapons  of  God  himself,  which  are  his  judg- 
ments, to  wield  and  manage  them  by  the  sway  and  bent  of 
his  own  frail  cogitations.  Therefore  "  diey  that  by  tumults 
first  occasioned  the  raising  of  armies"  in  his  doom  must 
needs  "  be  chastened  by  their  own  army  for  new  tumults." 

First,  note  here  his  confesi^ion,  that  those  tumults  were 
the  first  occasion  of  raising  armies,  and  by  consequence  that 
he  himself  raised  them  first,  against  those  supposed  tumults. 
But  who  occasioned  those  tumults,  or  who  made  them  so, 
being  at  first  nothing  more  than  the  unarmed  and  peaceable 
concourse  of  people,  hath  been  discussed  already.  And  that 
those  pretended  tumults  were  chastised  by  their  own  army 
for  new  tumults,  is  not  proved  by  a  game  at  tic-tac  with 
words;  "tumults  and  armies,  armies  and  tumults,"  but  seems 
more  like  the  method  of  a  justice  irrational  than  divine. 

If  the  city  were  chastened  by  the  army  for  new  tumults, 
the  reasou  is  by  himself  set  down  evident  and  immediate, 
"  their  new  tumults."  With  what  sense  can  it  be  refeired 
then  to  another  far-fetched  and  imaginary  cause,  that  hap- 
pened so  many  years  before,  and  in  his  supposition  only  as 
a  cause?      Maidius  defended  the  capttol  and  the  Romans 

•  This  paauige,  ntid  »hal  folloBB,  approaching  the  prophetic  ifyle  of 
doquence,  diiplny  an  awful  grandeur,  which  nolbing  in  our  Isnguage  can 
■urpnsB.     In  Ihe  Bame  tpirit,  but  with  lar  leas  vigour,  I'ope  exclainu  to  the 

"SiHtcii  from  Hia  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Bcrjudge  his  justice,  be  the  god  of  Ood  '.  " 

{Eiiay  cm  Man.     Book  1.  v.  121,  ieq.}—Ea. 
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from  iheir  enemies  the  Oaub;  Manliua  for  sedition  after' 
ward  was  bj  the  Romans  thrown  headlong  from  the  capilol; 
therefore  M&nlius  was  punished  by  divine  justice  for  d^oid- 
mg  [he  capitol,  because  in  that  place  punished  for  sedition, 
and  by  those  whom  he  defended.  This  is  his  logic  upon  di- 
vine justice;  and  was  the  same  before  upon  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Holham.  And  here  again,  "  sucn  as  were  content  to 
see  him  driven  away  by  unsuppressed  tumults,  are  notr 
forced  to  fly  to  an  army."  Was  tliis  a  judgment  7  Was  it 
not  a  mercy  rather,  that  they  liad  a  noble  and  victorioiu 
army  ao  near  at  hand  lo  fly  to  ? 

From  God's  justice  he  comes  down  to  man's  justice. 
Those  few  of  both  houses  who  at  first  withdrew  with  him 
for  the  vain  pretence  of  tumults,  were  counted  deserters; 
therefore  those  many  must  be  also  deserters,  who  withdrew 
afterwards  from  real  tumults :  as  if  it  were  the  place  that 
made  a  parliament,  and  not  the  end  and  cause.  Because  it 
is  denied  that  those  were  tumults,  from  which  the  king  made 
shew  of  being  driven,  is  it  therefore  of  necessity  implied,  diat 
there  eould  be  never  any  tumulls  for  the  future  ?  If  some 
men  fly  in  cmft,  may  not  other  men  have  cause  to  fly  in 
earnest?  But  mark  the  diflere&ce  between  their  flight  and 
his :  they  soon  returned  in  safety  to  their  places,  he  not  till 
aflier  many  years,  and  then  a  captive  to  receive  his  punish' 
ment.  So  that  their  flying,  whether  the  cause  be  considered, 
or  the  event,  or  both,  neiflier  justified  him,  nor  condemned 
themselves. 

But  he  will  needs  have  vengeance  to  pursue  and  overtake 
them ;  though  to  bring  it  in,  it  cost  him  an  inconvenient  and 
obnoxious  comparison,  "  As  the  mice  and  rats  overtook  a 
German  bishop."  *     I  would  our  mice  and  rats  had  been  as 

*  This  is  an  alluiioa  lo  the  well-known  sioiy  of  Hallo,  Archbi).bop  ol 
Mean,  one  of  ihe  most  populu  of  the  Legends  of  the  Rhine.  Ai  it  hu  beai 
made  familiar  to  the  Eagliah  reader  In  Soulhcy's  ballad, "  Qod'a  JudgntiD  t  on 
a  Bishop,"  wc  alalain  ftom  relalinH  il  ticre.  Alice  and  rata,  however,  in  the 
legendary  hislory  of  niankiiid,  have  sometimes  been  employed  on  Uill  rnon 
uieiUl  and  impartant  services  iban  demolishing  n  German  bishop.  Hero- 
dotus, on  the  authority  of  the  Egypliui  prieils,  attributes  to  those  varlike 
Litle  vermin  the  deatiuetioD  of  Sennacherib'!  anny  at  PclusiDm ;  where  a 
prodigioux  mullilude  of  Reld-mice  invading  the  Assyrian  camp  by  night, 
ate  up  their  quivers,  bowiuiaga,  and  shidd-thongs,  so  that,  in  the  morning, 
finding  themselves  disarmed,  they  immediaiely  took  to  flighty  pursued  and 
llau^fhtered  by  the  Egyplianjk    In  gratitude  for  this  deliveraac^  Setliw  (ibei 
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orthodoxal  liere,  and  had  so  pursued  a!l  his  bishops  out  of 
England;  theu  vermin  had  rid  away  Termin,  which  now 
hath  lost  the  lives  of  too  many  tliousand  honest  men  to  do. 

"  He  cannot  but  observe  this  divine  jaslice,  yet  with  sor- 
row and  pity,"  But  sorrow  and  pity  in  a  weak  and  over- 
mastered enemy  is  looked  upon  no  otherwise  than  as  the 
Eishes  of  his  revenge  burnt  out  upon  himself,  or  as  the  damp 
of  a  cooled  fury,  when  we,  say,  it  gives.  But  in  this  manner 
to  sit  spelling  and  observing  divine  justice  upon  every  acoi- 
dent  and  slight  disturbance  that  may  happen  humanly  to 
the  a^rs  of  men,  is  but  another  fragment  of  his  broken  re- 
venge; and  yet  the  shrewdest  and  the  ounnineest  obloquy 
that  can  be  thrown  upon  their  actions,  for  if  he  can  p 
Buade  men  that  the  parliament  and  their  cause  is  pursued 
with  divine  vengeance,  he  hath  attained  his  end,  to  make  all 
men  forsake  them,  and  think  the  worst  that  oan  be  thought 
of  them. 

Nor  is  he  only  content  to  suborn  divine  justice  in  his  cen- 
sure of  what  is  past,  but  he  assumes  the  peraon  of  Christ 
himself,  to  prognosticate  over  us  what  he  wishes  woi ' ' 
come.  So  little  is  aiiytliingor  person  sacred  from  him,  no 
not  in  heaven,  which  he  will  not  use,  and  put  on,  if  it  may 
serve  him  plausibly  to  wreak  his  spleen,  or  ease  his  mind 
upon  the  parliament.  Although,  if  ever  fatal  blinduess  did 
both  attend  and  punish  wilfulness,  if  ever  any  enjoyed  not 
comforts  for  neglecting  counsel  lielonging  to  iheir  peace,  it 
was  in  none  more  conspicuously  brought  to  pass  than  in 
himself;  and  his  predictions  against  the  parhament  and  their 
adherents  have  for  the  most  part  been  verified  upon  his  own 
head,  and  upon  his  chief  counsellors. 

He  concludes  with  high  praises  of  the  army.  But  pmises 
iu  an  enemy  are  supet^uous,  or  smeli  of  craft;   and  the 

ktt^  of  Bgrpt)  eiecEed  in  the  isinple  of  Vulcan  liis  own  slatue,  holding  a 
mouBe  In  in  hand,  with  Ihia  inscription — "  Begud  me,  and  b«  pioiu." 
(Euterpe.  140.)     Jotephua  attribulas  the  destructioa  of  this  laM  army  to  » 

flagae,  by  which  tlie;  peiiihed  in  one  night.  (Anttg.  x.  S.)  See  Bocharu 
UifTinaAc,  Campead.  iii.  34.)  Bytan,  in  his  Hebrew  Slelodies,  hu  adbered 
to  Ihe  account  of  scriBture: — 

"  For  the  Angel  of  Death  Epretid  his  wings  in  ihe  hisiC, 
And  breathed  in  Ihe  face  of  the  foe  u  lie  passed ; 
And  the  eyes  of  Ihe  aleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  he»r»  heaied  bui  once,  and  for  ever  grew  siill  1 " — Kl 
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army  shcdl  not  need  his  praises,  nor  the  parliament  &n 
worse  for  his  accusing  prayers  that  foUow.  Wherein,  as  h» 
charity  can  oe  no  way  comparable  to  that  of  Christ,  so 
neither  can  hia  assurance,  that  they  whom  he  seems  to  pray 
for,  in  doing  what  they  did  against  him,  "knew  not  what 
they  did."  It  was  but  arrogance  therefore,  and  not  charity, 
to  lay  such  igifirance  to  others  in  the  sight  of  God,  till  he 
himself  had  been  infallible,  like  him  whose  peculiar  words  be 
OTerweeningly  assumes. 


M^ 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

Entitled,  To  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
What  the  king  wrote  to  his  son,  as  a  father,  concerns 
UH ;  what  he  wrote  to  him  as  a  king  of  England,  concenM 
not  him ;  God  and  the  parliament  having  now  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  England.  Bat  because  I  see  it  done  with  some 
artifice  and  labour,  to  possess  tlie  people  that  they  might 
amend  their  present  condition  by  his  or  by  his  son's  restore- 
ment,  I  shall  shew  point  by  point,  that  although  the  king 
had  been  reinstalled  to  his  desire,  or  that  his  eon  admitted 
should  observe  exactly  all  his  father's  precepts,  yet  that  this 
would  be  so  far  from  conducing  to  our  happiness,  either  as  a 
remedy  to  the  present  distempers,  or  a  prevention  of  the  like 
to  come,  that  it  would  inevitably  throw  us  back  again  into 
all  our  past  and  fulfilled  miseries ;  would  force  us  to  fight 
over  again  all  our  tedious  wars,  and  put  ns  to  another 
fatal  struggling  for  liberty  and  life,  more  dubious  than  the 
former.*  In  which  as  our  Bucoess  hath  been  no  other  than 
our  cause;  so  it  will  be  evident  to  all  posterity,  that  his  mis- 
fortunes were  the  mere  consequeuce  of  hia  perverse  judgment 
First,  he  argues  from  the  experience  of  those  troubles, 
which  he  and  his  son  have  had,  to  the  improvement  of  thmr 
piety  and  patience  ;  and  by  the  way  bears  witness  in  hia  own 
woras,  that  the  corrupt  education  of  his  youth,  which  was 
but  glanced  at  only  in  some  former  pass^es  of  this  answer, 

•  Here  AlihoD  wrote  like  a  prophet ;  for  the  Resloialion,  vhleh  be  lived 
to  groin  uniler,  brought  baFk,  m  be  Ibreiaw,  tjnaaj  and  perxemiion,  and 
■  Kcond  struggle.  But  the  issLe  noi  more  glorious:  the  e^iBblialmielit at  | 
the  present  eanstitatioa  in  1686,  fouileen  jeors  Kfter  be  had  been  gBd 
IS  hit  fathers. — Ed. 
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was  a  thing  neither  of  mean  cansideration,  nor  untruly 
chatted  upon  him  or  his  eon  :  himself  confessing  here,  that 
"  court-delighta  are  prone  either  to  root  up  all  true  virtue  • 
and  honour,  or  to  be  contented  only  with  some  leaves  and 
withering  formalities  of  them,  without  any  real  fruits  tend- 
ing to  the  public  good."  Which  presents  him  still  in  his 
own  words  another  Hehoboam,  softened  by  a  far  worse  court 
than  Solomon's,  and  so  corrupted  by  ftatteries,  which  he 
affirms  to  be  unseparablfi,  to  the  overturning  of  all  peace, 
and  ihe  loss  of  his  own  honour  and  kingdoms. 

That  he  came  therefore  thus  bred  up  and  nurtured  to  the 
throne  far  worse  than  Rebohoam,  unless  he  be  of  those  who 
equalized  his  father  to  king  Solomon,  we  have  here  his  own 
confession.  And  how  voluptuously,  how  idly  reigning  in  the 
hands  of  other  men,  he  either  tyrannized  or  trifled  away 
those  seventeen  years  of  peace,  without  care  or  thought,  as 
if  to  be  a  king  had  been  nothing  else  in  his  apprehension, 
but  to  eat  and  drink,  and  have  his  will,  and  take  his  pleasure ; 
though  there  be  who  can  relate  bis  domestic  life  to  the  exact- 
ness of  a  diary,  there  shall  he  here  no  mention  made.  This 
yet  we  might  have  then  foreseen,  that  ho  who  spent  his  lei- 
sure BO  remissly  and  so  corruptly  to  his  own  pleasmg,  would 
one  day  or  other  be  worse  busied  and  empluyed  to  our  sor- 
row. And  that  be  acted  in  good  earnest  what  Rebohoam 
did  but  threaten,  to  make  bis  Uttle  iingor  heavier  than  his 
father's  loins,  and  to  whip  us  up  with  two  twisted  scorpions, 

•  Mrs.  Macauley  was  right,  whan  she  Boid  of  Charles  I.,  that  "his 
nuuinen  partook  of  diBsipation,  and  his  convcnadon  of  the  mdosncf  of  a 
Eourt;"  for,  notwithstauding  the  panegyrics  of  Chirendon  and  Huihb,  Mil- 
ton's Tien  of  his  private  characier  is  proved  to  be  strictly  conEoaaal  with 
the  truth  of  hiilory.  In  his  "  Pro  Populo  Anglicano  Dcfrnaio,"  he  speabs 
out  more  clearly,  charging  Charles  with  the  grossed  libertinisiD.  But  thia, 
it  ma;  be  said,  is  the  account  of  an  etiem;.  Then  let  ua  hear  his  ftiends. 
"  Lady  Leicester  tays  to  her  husband,  in  1 636,  '  I  have  been  at  court.  In 
his  majesty  (Charles  I.)  I  Ibnnd  aa  indmstion  (o  shew  tne  some  kindness, 
but  he  could  not  find  the  way  :  at  last  he  told  tne,  that  he  perceived  I  was 
very  kind  to  my  husband  when  he  was  with  one,  which  kept  me  very  lean, 
for  he  thought  me  much  falter  than  I  UHed  to  he.  This  short  speedi  was 
worse  to  me  than  ateolute  silence,  for  I  blushed,  and  was  so  extremely  out  of 
amntenance,  that  all  the  company  laughed  at  me."" — (Sidney  Paptri,U. 
472.)  And  young  Lord  Sunderland,  in  the  camp,  1642,  to  his  wife :  "  I 
never  saw  the  king  look  better ;  he  is  very  cheerHil,  and  by  the  bawdy  dis< 
conne  I  thought  I  had  been  in  ihe  drswing-room."  So  that,  after  aU,  the 
court  of  Charlea  II.  sprang  naturallv  enuiuih  from  that  of  Charles  L — Eik 
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both  lempora.  and  Bpiritiial  tyranny,  all  hia  kingc 
fell.  What  good  UBB  he  made  ailerwards  of  his  i 
both  his  impenitence  and  obstinacy  lo  the  end,  (foi-  he  wasn 
Manassel),)  and  the  sequel  of  these  his  meditated  resolutions, 
abundantly  express :  retaininfr,  commending,  teaching  to  bis 
eon  all  those  putrid  and  pernicious  documents,  both  of  state 
and  of  religion,  instilled  by  wicked  doctoi'B  and  received  by 
him  as  in  a  Teasel  nothing  better  seasoned,  which  were  the 
first  occasion  both  of  his  own  and  all  our  miseries. 

And  if  he,  in  the  best  malurity  of  his  years  and  under- 
standing  made  no  better  use  to  himself  or  others  of  his  so 
long  and  manifold  affliutiotis,  eitJier  looking  up  to  God,  or 
looking  down  upon  the  reason  of  his  own  affairs ;  there  can 
be  no  probability,  that  his  son,  bred  up,  not  in  the  soft  effemi- 
nacies of  a  court  only,  but  in  the  rugged  and  more  boisterous 
licence  of  undisciplined  camps  and  garrisons,  for  years  uii> 
able  to  reflect  with  judgment  upon  his  own  condition,  and 
thus  ill-inatructed  by  his  father,  should  give  hia  mind  to  walk 
by  any  other  rules  than  these,  bequeathed  him  as  on  his 
&ther  s  death-bed,  and  as  the  choicest  of  all  that  experience, 
which  hia  most  serious  observation  and  retirement  in  good  or 
evil  days  had  taught  him.  David  indeed,  by  suffering  with- 
out just  cause,  learned  that  meekness  and  that  wisdom  by 
adversity,  which  made  him  much  the  fitter  man  to  reign. 
But  tlii>y  who  sutler  as  oppressors,  tyrants,  violators  of  law, 
Biid  persecutore  of  reformation,  without  appearance  of  repent- 
ing, if  they  once  get  hold  again  of  that  dignity  and  power, 
which  they  bad  lost,  are  but  whetted  and  enraged  by  what 
they  suffered,  against  those  whom  they  look  upon  as  them 
^that  caused  their  sufferings,' 

How  he  hath  been  "  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  God's 
word  and  Spirit,"  though  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  go- 
vernment ;  and  what  Ha  dispensation  of  civil  power  halh 
been,  with  what  justice,  and  what  honour  to  the  public 
peace,  it  is  but  looking  back  upon  the  whole  catalogue  of  hti 
deeds,  and  that  will  be  sufficient  to  remember  us.  "  The  cup 
■  How  exAS'Jf  was  ihis  verified  upon  the  Hraiotalion  1  For  an  mccouol 
of  ihe  jiulilic  BclioDB  of  ChBrlea  IL,  we  nwd  rder  no  further  [baa  lo  ifat 
common  pngc  of  history;  but  nowhere,  perhaps,  encept  in  the  "fllemoim  of 
Qrammont,"  (See  Standard  Library  JJdilii*!,)  can  we  Hnd  a  fiulhful  pictuM 
of  hli  private  career.  Boiled  by  eyery  vice,  and  diihoDOured  by  everf  a  '   ' 


of  God's  physic,''  as  be  calls  it,  what  alteration  it  wrought 
in  him  to  a  firm  h?althfulness  from  any  surfeit,  or  excess 
whereof  the  people  generally  thought  hip.  lick,  if  any  man 
would  go  about  to  prove,  we  have  his  own  testimony  ibUow- 
inghere,  thnt  it  wrought  none  at  all. 

Firgt,  he  hath  tlie  same  fixed  opinion  and  esteem  of  his 
old  Ephesian  goddess,  called  the  courch  of  England,  as  he 
had  ever;  and  charges  stiictly  his  son  after  him  to  perseTere 
in  that  antipapal  Bchism,  (for  it  is  not  much  better,)  as  that 
which  will  be  necessary  both  for  bin  soul's  and  the  king- 
dom's peace.  But  if  this  can  be  any  foundation  of  the 
kingdom's  peace,  which  was  the  first  cause  of  our  dis- 
tractions, let  common  sense  be  judg^.  It  ie  a  rule  and  prin- 
ciple worthy  to  be  known  by  Christians,  that  no  scripture,  no, 
nor  Eo  much  as  any  ancient  creed,  binds  our  &it[],  or  oar 
obedience  to  any  chui'ch  whatsoever,  denominated  by  a  par- 
ticular name ;  far  less,  if  it  be  distinguished  by  a  several  go- 
vernment from  that  which  is  indeed  catholic.  No  man  was 
ever  bid  be  subject  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  Rome,  or  Asia, 
but  to  the  church  without  addition,  as  it  held  faithful  to  the 
rules  of  scripture,  and  the  government  established  in  aU 
places  by  the.  apostles ;  whicD  at  first  was  universally  the 
same  in  all  churches  and  congestions  j  not  differing  or 
distinffuislied  by  the  diversity  of  countries,  territories,  or  civil 
bounds.  That  church,  that  from  the  name  of  a  distmct  place 
takes  authority  to  set  up  a  distinct  faith  or  government,  is  a 
schism  and  &ction,  not  a  church.  It  were  an  injury  to  con- 
demn the  papist  of  absurdity  and  contradiction,  for  adhering 
to  his  catholic  Romish  religion,  if  we,  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
king  and  his  politic  considerations,  shall  adhere  to  a  catholic 
English. 

But  suppose  the  church  of  England  were  as  it  ought  to 
be,  how  is  it  to  us  the  safer  by  being  so  named  and  estab- 
lished, whenas  that  very  name  and  establishment,  by  this 
contriving  or  approbation,  served  for  nothing  else  but  to  de- 
lude us  and  amuse  us,  while  the  church  of  England  insen- 
sibly was  almost  changed  and  translated  into  the  church  of 
Home.  Which  as  every  man  knows  in  general  to  be  true, 
BO  the  particular  treaties  and  transactions  tending  to  that  con- 
clusion are  at  lai^  discovered  in  a  book  entitled  the  "  Eng> 
Ueh  Pope."     But  when  the  people,  discerning  these  abu^ss, 
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b#gan  to  call  tor  reformation,  in  order  to  vhich  the  parBft 
ment  demanded  of  the  king  to  uuestablish  that  prelatical  go- 
vernment, which  without  scripture  had  osorped  over  us; 
Btraieht,  as  Pharaoh  accused  ol'  idleness  the  Israelites  that 
sought  leave  to  go  and  sacrifice  to  God,  he  lays  &ction  to 
their  chaise. 

And  that  we  may  not  hope  to  have  ever  anything  re- 
formed in  the  church  either  by  him  or  his  sun,  he  farewami 
him,  "  that  the  devil  of  rebellion  doth  most  commonly  turn 
himself  into  an  angel  of  reformation  :"  and  gays  enough  to 
make  him  hate  it,  as  the  worst  of  evils,  and  the  bane  of  his 
crown:  nay,  he  coimBels  him  to  "  let  nothing  seem  little  a 
despicable  to  him,  so  as  not  speedily  and  effectually  to 
suppress  errors  and  schisms."  Whereby  we  may  perceive 
plainly,  that  our  consciences  were  destined  to  the  same  servi- 
tude and  jsersecution,  if  not  worse  than  before,  whether  under 
him,  or  if  it  should  so  happen,  under  his  son ;  who  count  eJI 
protestant  churches  erroneous  and  schismatical,  which  are  not 
episcopal. 

His  next  precept  is  concerning  our  civil  liberties ;  whioh 
by  his  sole  voice  and  predominant  will  must  be  ciranm- 
eoribed,  and  not  permitted  to  extend  a  hand's  breadth  fiirlher 
than  his  interpretation  of  the  laws  already  settled.  And  al- 
though ail  human  laws  are  bat  the  offspring  of  that  frailty, 
that  fallibility  and  imperfection,  whichrwas  m  their  authors, 
•  whereby  many  laws  in  the  change  of  ignorant  and  obscure 
ages,  may  be  found  both  scandalous,  and  fiill  of  grievance  to 
their  posterity  that  made  them,  and  no  law  is  ^rther  good 
than  mutable  upoa  just  occaaion ;  yet  if  the  removing  of  an 
old  law,  or  the  making  of  a  new,  would  save  the  kingdom, 
we  shall  not  have  it,  unless  his  arbitrary  voice  will  so  ikr 
slacken  the  stiff  curb  of  his  prerogative,  as  to  grant  it  us;  | 
who  are  as  tree  bom  to  make  our  own  laws,  as  our  lathen 
were  who  made  these  we  have.  | 

Where  are  then  the  English  liberties,  which  we  boast  (0 
have  been  left  us  by  our  progenitors  ?  To  that  he  answers,  i 
that  "  our  liberties  consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
our  industry,  and  the  benefit  of  those  laws  to  which  we  our- 
iclves  have  consented."  First,  for  the  enjoyment  of  thost 
fi'uilB,  which  our  indnstry  and  labonrs  have  made  our  a  ~ 
Dpon  our  own,  what  privilege  is  that  above  what  the  Til|j 
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Jews,  and  MoorB  enjoy  under  the  Turkish  monarchy  :  Fof 
vithoul  that  kjtid  of  justice,  which  is  also  in  Algiers,  among 
ihieves  and  pirates  between  themHelves,  no  kind  of  govern- 
ment, no  Booiety,  just  or  unjust,  could  stand ;  no  combinatioti 
or  conspiracy  could  stick  togetlier.  Which  he  also  acknow- 
ledges in  these  words ;  "  That  if  the  crown  upon  his  head  be 
80  heavy  as  to  oppress  the  vrhole  body,  the  weakness  of  infe- 
rior membei's  cannot  return  anything  of  strength,  honour,  or 
safety  to  the  head;  but  that  a  aecessary  debilitation  must 
foUow."  So  that  this  liberty  of  the  subject  concerns  himself 
and  the  subsistence  of  his  own  regal  power  in  the  first  place, 
and  before  the  consideration  of  any  right  belonging  to  the 
subject.  We  expect  therefore  something  more,  that  must  dis 
tinguish  free  government  from  slavish.  But  instead  of  tbatj 
this  king,  though  ever  talking  and  protesting  as  smooth  ai 
now,  suffered  it  in  his  own  hearing  to  be  preachSl  and  pleaded^ 
without  control  or  check,  by  tliem  whom  he  most  favoured 
and  upheld,  that  the  subject  had  no  properly  of  his  own  goods, 
but  that  all  was  the  king's  right. 

Next,  for  the  "  benefit  of  those  laws,  to  which  we  ourselves 
have  consented,"  we  never  had  it  under  him ;  for,  not  to  speak 
of  laws  ill  executed,  when  the  parliament,  and  in  them  the 
people,  have  consented  to  divers  laws,  and,  according  to  our 
ancient  rights,  demanded  them,  he  took  upon  him  to  have  a 
negative  will,  as  the  transcendent  and  ultimate  law  above  all 
our  laws  ;  and  to  rule  us  forcibly  by  laws,  to  which  we  our- 
selves did  not  consent,  but  complained  of.  Thus  these  two 
heads,  wherein  the  utmost  of  his  allowance  here  will  give  our 
libei'ties  leave  to  consist,  the  one  of  them  shall  be  so  far  only 
made  good  to  us,  as  may  support  his  own  interest  and  crown 
from  ruin  or  debilitation  ;  and  so  far  Turkish  vassals  enjoy  as 
much  liberty  under  Mahomet  and  the  Grand  Signior:  the 
other  we  neither  yet  have  enjoyed  under  him,  nor  were  ever 
like  to  do  under  the  tyranny  of  a  negative  voice,  which  he 
claims  above  the  unanimous  consent  and  power  of  a  whole 
nation,  virtually  in  the  parliament, 

In  which  negative  voice  to  have  been  east  by  the  doom  of 
war,  and  put  to  death  by  those  who  vanquished  bun  in  their 
own  defence,  he  reckons  to  himself  more  than  a  negative 
martyrdom.  But  martyrs  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  not  to 
themselves.  "  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,"  saith  Christ,  "  my 
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witness  is  not  true,"  He  who  wriles  himself  martyr  by  hia 
own  inscription,  b  like  an  ill  painter,  who,  by  writing  on  » 
BhapeleaB  picture  which  he  haih  drawn,  is  fiun  to  tell  pasren- 
gen  what  shape  it  is ;  which  else  no  man  could  img^ne ;  no 
more  than  how  a  martyrdom  can  belong  to  him,  who  there- 
fore dies  for  his  religion  beoause  it  is  eBtabliahed.  Certainlj 
if  Agrippa  had  turned  Christian,  as  he  was  once  turning,  and 
bad  put  to  death  scribes  and  pharisees  for  observing  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  refusing  Christianity,  they  had  died  a  truer 
martyrdom.  For  those  laws  were  established  by  GikI  and 
Moses,  these  by  no  warrantable  authors  of  religion,  whose 
laws  in  all  oihei'  best  reformed  churches  are  rejected.  And 
if  to  die  for  an  establishment  of  religion  be  martyrdom,  then 
Romish  priests  executed  fur  that,  which  had  so  many  hundred 
Tears  been  established  in  this  land,  are  no  worse  martyrs  than 
he.  Lastly,  if  to  die  for  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience 
be  enouffh  to  make  him  a  martyr,  what  heretic  dying  for 
direct  blasphemy,  as  some  have  done  constantly,  may  not 
boast  a.  martyrdom  ? 

As  for  the  constitution  or  repeal  of  civil  laws,  that  power 
lying  only  in  the  parliament,  which  he  by  the  very  law  of  his 
coronaiion  was  to  grant  them,  not  to  debar  them,  not  to  pre 
serve  a  lesser  taw  nith  [be  contempt  and  violation  of  a  greater; 
it  will  conclude  liim  not  so  much  as  in  a  civil  and  metapho- 
rical sense  to  have  died  a  martyr  of  our  laws,  but  a  plair 
tran^jessor  of  them.  And  should  the  parliament,  endued 
with  legislative  power,  make  our  laws,  and  be  after  to  dispute 
them  piecemeal  with  the  reason,  conscience,  humour,  passion, 
fancy,  folly,  obstinacy,  or  other  ends  of  one  man,  whose  sole 
word  and  will  shall  baffle  and  unmake  what  all  the  wisdom 
of  a  parliament  hath  been  deliberately  framing;  what  a,  ridi- 
culous  and  contemptible  thing  a  parliament  would  sojc  be, 
and  what  a  base  univoilhy  nation  we,  who  boast  our  freedom, 
and  send  them  with  the  manifest  peril  of  their  lives  to  preserve 
it,  they  who  are  not  marked  by  destiny  for  slaves  may  ap* 
prehend !  In  this  servile  condition  to  have  kept  us  ^11 
inder  hatches,  he  both  resolves  here  to  the  last,  and  so  in> 
trucis  his  son. 

I  As  to  those  offered  condescensions  of  a  "  charitable  conni* 
fince,  or  toleration,"  if  we  conKider  what  went  bctbrej  a 
what  follows,  they  moulder  into  nothing.     For,  what  * 


not  sufTei'ing  ever  so  little  to  seem  a  de«[iicable  Hchism,  with- 
out effectual  BUppression,  a^  he  warned  him  before,  and  whai 
with  no  opposiliou  of  law,  government,  or  established  religion 
to  be  permitted,  which  is  iiia  following  prorieo,  and  wholly 
within  hia  own  construction,  what  a  miserable  and  suspected 
toleration,  under  Bpies  and  haunting  promooters,  we  should 
enjoy,  is  apparent.  Besides  that  it  b  so  far  beneath  the  honour 
of  a  parliament  and  fiee  nation,  to  heg  and  supplicate  the 
godshlp  of  one  frail  man,  for  the  bare  and  simple  toleration  of 
what  they  all  consent  to  he  both  just,  pious,  and  best  pleasing 
to  Ood,  while  that  wliich  is  erroneous,  unjust,  and  mischievous 
in  the  church  or  slate  shall  by  him  alone  against  them  all  be 
kept  up  and  established,  and  tliey  censured  the  while  for  a 
covetous,  ambitious,  and  sacrilegious  faction. 

Another  bait  to  allure  the  people  is  the  charge  he  lays  upon 
his  son  to  be  tender  of  them.  Which  if  we  should  beheve  in 
part,  because  tbey  are  his  herd,  his  cattle,  the  stock  upon  his 
ground,  as  he  accounts  tbem,  whom  to  waste  and  destroy 
would  undo  himself,  yet  the  inducement,  which  he  brings  to 
move  him,  renders  the  motion  itself  something  suspicions. 
For  if  pi'inces  need  no  palliations,  as  he  tells  his  son,  where- 
fore is  it  that  he  himself  bath  so  often  used  them  ?  Princes, 
of  all  other  men,  have  not  more  change  of  raiment  in  their 
wardrobes,  than  variety  of  sbifb  and  palliations  in  their 
solemn  actings  and  pretences  to  the  people. 

To  try  n<-!(t  if  he  can  ensnare  the  prime  men  of  those  who 
have  opposed  him,  whom,  more  truly  than  his  meaning  was, 
he  calls  the  ''  patrons  and  vindicators  of  the  people,"  he  gives 
out  indemnity,  and  offers  acta  of  oblivion.  But  they  who 
with  a  good  conscience  and  upright  heart  did  then*  civil  du- 
ties in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  their  several  places,  to  resist 
t\Tanny  and  the  violence  of  superstition  banded  both  against 
them,  he  may  be  sure  will  never  seek  to  he  forgiven  that, 
which  may  be  justly  attributed  to  tbeir  immortal  praise  ;  nor 
will  assent  ever  to  the  gnilty  blotting  out  of  those  actions  be- 
fore men,  by  which  their  faith  assures  them  they  chiefly  stand 
approved,andarehadi[iremembrancebefore  thethroneof  God. 
He  exhorts  his  son  "  not  to  study  revenge."  But  how  far 
he,  or  at  least  they  about  him,  intend  to  follow  that  exhorta- 
tion, was  seen  lately  ut  the  Hague,*  and  now  lateliest  at 
*  Of  Dr.  DorislBUB'  murdei  al  thf  Hague,  Ckiendoa  gives  the  follDwin^ 
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Madrid;  ^vliere  to  execute  in  ttie  bu^est  manner,  thougu  haX 
the  smallest  part  of  that  savage  and  barbarous  revenge,  whi(;h 
tbej  do  nothing  else  but  study  and  contemplafe,  thej'  cared 
not  to  let  the  woi'ld  know  them  for  prolesfeea  traitors  and  as- 
Bassinators  of  all  law,  both  diTine  and  I'uman  even  of  tliat  last 
find  most  extensive  iaw  kept  inviolable  to  public  persons  among 
all  fau*  enemies  in  the  midst  of  uttermost  defiance  and  hosti- 
lity. How  implacable  therefore  they  would  be,  attLr  any 
terms  of  closure  or  admittance  for  the  future,  or  any  like  op- 
portunity given  them  hereafter,  it  will  be  wisdom  and  our 
safety  to  believe  rather,  and  prevent,  than  to  make  trial.  And 
it  will  concern  the  multitude,  though  courted  here,  to  take 
heed  how  they  seek  to  hide  or  colour  their  own  fickleness  and 
instability  with  a  bad  repentance  of  their  well-doing,  and  their 
fidelity  to  the  better  cause  ;  to  which  at  first  so  cheerfully  and 
conscientiously  they  joined  themselves. 

He  returns  again  to  extol  the  church  of  England,  and  again 
requires  his  son,  by  the  joint  authority  of  "a  fether  and  a 
king,  nut  lo  let  his  heart  receive  the  least  check  or  disafiec- 
tion  against  it."  And  not  witliout  cause;  for  by  that  means, 
"having  sole  influence  upon  the  clei^y,  and  they  upon  the 
people,  after  long  search  and  many  disputes,"  he  could  not 
possibly  find  a  more  compendious  and  politic  way  to  ;iphold 

aecount : — "  Whilst  he  wa>  at  lupper,  Ihe  asioe  evEning-  thai  he  CBme  ti>  IM 
town,  la  company  of  many  others  who  used  lo  eat  thrae,  lialf-n-da^ai  go- 
tiemcn  entered  the  room  with  their  swords  drawo,  and  required  thoae  at  tba 
table  '  not  to  atir ;  for  that  (here  was  no  barm  intended  to  any  but  the  agent 
who  came  &om  the  rebels  Iq  EtiglBnd,  who  had  newly  murdered  their  king.' 
And  one  of  them,  who  knew  Dodslaiu,  pulled  hiin  from  the  table,  and  killed 
blm  Bl  his  iect :  and  thereupon  they  all  put  up  their  swords,  and  walked 
leisurely  out  of  the  house,  leaving  those  who  were  in  the  rooin  in  modi 
amaaement  and  confitemation.  Though  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  Enter- 
prise went  quietly  away,  and  so  out  of  the  town,  insomuch  as  no  one  of  ihem 
was  ever  apprehended,  or  celled  in  question:  yet  they  kepi  not  their  Dm 
counsel  BO  well,  {beUeving  they  bad  done  a  very  heruie  act,)  but  Ihar  it  im 
geaercMj  known  they  were  aU  Scottish  men,  and  nmel  of  ihem  servants  or 
dependents  upon  the  Marquis  of  Montrose."  {HMory,  *c.  vL  2117,  338.) 
In  the  aame  volume  of  his  work  the  historian  has  to  relate  the  trial  and 
eiecution  of  this  same  Murquis  of  Montrose,  who  was  tnndemned  by  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  "  to  be  hnnged  upon  a  galloWB  thirty  feei  high  fir 
the  space  of  three  hours."  {p.  419.)  Numbers  of  his  adherenta  linderwait 
the  same  fate ;  among  them  probably  the  muideren  of  Doiislaus,  of  whom 
one,  it  seems,  was  saved,  under  I  know  not  what  pretence,  (p.  431.) 
murder  of  Aschsm  by  the  royalists,  at  Madrid,  took  place  under  di 
ttancca  umilar  to  those  which  attended  that  of  Dcdslaus. — Ed. 
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and  Bettle  tyranny,  than  by  siibduing  first  the  eonflciencea  of 
vulgar  men,  with  the  inseiiEible  poison  of  tlieir  slavish  doc- 
trine ;  for  then  the  budy  and  besotted  minrl  without  much 
reluctancy  v&b  likeliest  to  admit  the  yoke. 

He  commends  also  "  parliaments  held  with  freedom  and 
with  honour."  But  I  would  ask  how  that  can  be,  while  he 
only  must  be  tbe  sole  free  person  in  that  number;  and  would 
have  the  power  with  hie  unaccountable  denial,  lo  dishonour 
them  by  rejecting  all  their  counsels,  to  confine  their  lawgiving 
power,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  freedom,  iknd  to  change 
at  his  pleasure  the  veiy  name  of  a  parliament  into  the  name 
of  a  faction. 

The  conclusion  therefore  mustneedsbe  quite  contrary  to  what 
be  concludes;  that  nothiner  can  be  more  unhappy,  more  dis- 
honourable, more  unsafe  for  all,  than  when  a  wise,  grave,  and 
honoui-ahle  parliament  shall  have  laboured,  debated,  argued, 
consulted,  and,  as  he  himself  speaks,  "  contributed  "  for  the 
public  good  all  their  counsels  in  common,  to  be  then  Irustnited, 
disappointed,  denied,  and  repulsed  by  the  single  whiff  of  a 
negative,  from  the  mouth  of  one  wilful  man;  nay,  to  be  blasted, 
to  be  struck  as  mute  and  motionlees  as  a  parliament  of  tapestiy 
m  the  hangings;  or  else,  after  all  their  pains  and  travel,  to  be 
dissolved,  and  cast  away  like  bo  many  noughts  in  arithmetic, 
unless  it  be  to  turn  the  O  of  their  insignificance  into  a  lamen- 
tation with  the  people,  who  had  so  vainly  si'.nt  them.  Forthis 
is  not  to  "enact  all  things  by  public  consent,"  as  he  would  have 
ushepersuHdeii;  this  is  toenact  nothing  hut  by  tbe  private  con- 
sent and  leave  of  one  not  negative  tyrant :  this  is  mischief  with- 
out rejnedy,a  stifling  and  obstructing  evil  thathathno  vent,  no 
outlet,  DO  passage  through.  Grant  him  this,  and  the  parlia- 
ment hath  no  more  freedom  than  if  it  sate  in  his  noose,  which 
when  he  pleases  to  draw  together  with  one  twitch  of  his  m 
gative,  shall  throtde  a  whole  nation,  to  the  wish  of  CaliguU, 
in  one  neck. 

This  with  the  power  of  themilitia  in  hia  own  hands  over  our 
bodies  and  estates,  and  the  prelates  to  enthral  our  consciences 
either  by  fraud  of  force,  is  the  sum  of  that  happiness  and 
liberty  we  were  to  look  for,  whether  in  his  own  restitudon,  or 
in  these  precepts  given  lo  his  son.  Which  unavoidably  would 
have  set  us  in  the  same  state  of  misery  wherein  we  were  be- 
fore ;  and  have  either  compelled  us  to  submit  like  bondslaves. 

irOL.  I.  *i.  \ 
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or  put  ufl  back  tu  a  second  wandering  over  thdt  horrid  «|| 
ness  of  distruclion  and  civil  slaughter,  which,  not  withoi 
Blrong  and  miraculous  hand  of  God  assistiug  as,  we  f 
meaGured  ont,  and  survived.  And  who  knows,  if  we  make 
K  alight  of  this  incomparable  deliverance,  which  Gud  hath 
bestowed  upon  us,  but  that  we  shall,  like  tho^  foolisb 
Israelites,  who  deposed  God  and  Samuel  to  set  up  a  king, 
"cry  out"  one  day,  "  because  of  our  king,"  which  we  have 
been  mad  upon;  and  then  God.  as  he  foretold  them,  will  do 
•sore  deliver  us. 

There  now  remains  but  little  more  of  his  discourse,  whereof 
to  take  a  short  view  will  not  be  amiss.  His  words  make 
semblance  as  if  he  were  magnanimously  exercising  himself, 
and  so  teaching  his  son,  "  to  want  as  well  as  to  wear  a  crowni" 
and  would  seem  to  account  it  "  nut  worth  taking  up  or  enjoy- 
ing, upon  sordid,  dishonourable,  and  irreligions  terms ;"  and 
yet  to  his  very  lastdid  nothing  more  industriously,  than  strive 
to  lake  up  and  enjoy  again  his  sequestei'ed  crown,  upon  the 
most  sordid,  disloyal,  dishonourable,  and  irreligious  temis, 
not  of  making  peace  only,  but  of  joining  and  incorporating 
with  the  murderous  Irish,  formerly  by  himself  declared 
against,  for  "  wicked  and  detestable  rebels,  odious  to  God 
and  all  good  men."     And  who  but  those  rebels  now  are  the 


chief  strength  and  confidence  of  his  son?  Wbile  the  p 
byter  Scot  that  woos  and  noUcits  him  is  neglected  ana  pal 
off,  as  if  no  terms  wei'p  to  him  sordid,  irreligious,  and  dis- 
honourable, but  the  Scottish  and  presbyterian,  never  to  be 
complied  with,  till  the  fear  of  instant  perishing  starve  him  out 
at  length  to  some  unsound  and  hypocritical  agreement. 

He  bids  his  son  "  keep  to  the  true  principles  of  piety,  vir^ 
tae,  and  honour,  and  he  shall  never  wantakingdom."  And 
I  say,  people  of  England '.  kney  ye  to  those  principles,  and  ye 
shall  never  want  a  king.  Nay,  after  such  a  fair  deliverance 
as  this,  with  bo  mnch  fortitude  and  valour  shewn  against  a 
tyrant,  that  people  tliat  should  seek  a  kins  claiming  what  this 
man  claims,  wouhl  show  themselves  to  he  by  nature  slaves 
and  arrant  beasts  ;  not  lit  for  that  liberty  which  they  cried  nut 
and  bellowed  for,  but  fitter  to  be  led  back  again  into  their  old 
servitude,  like  a  sort  of  clamouring  and  fighting  brutes,  broke 
loope  from  tlieir  copyholds,  that  know  not  how  to  use  or  pi  "^ 
Bess  the  lifaei'iy  which  they  fought  for    but  with  the  fair  wM 
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&nd  piumteesof  all  old  exasperated  foe,  are  ready  to  be  strokea 
and  tamed  again,  into  the  wonted  and  well-pleasing'  state  of 
their  true  Norman  villanage,  to  them  best  agreeable. 

The  last  sentence,  whereon  he  seems  to  venture  the  whole 
wfiight,  of  ail  his  former  reasons  and  argumentations,  "  that 
religion  lo  their  God,  and  loyally  to  tljelr  king,  cannot  be 
par^,  without  the  sin  and  infelicity  of  a  people, '  is  contrary 
to  the  plain  teaching  of  Christ,  thai  "  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters ;  but,  if  he  hold  to  the  one,  he  must  reject  and  for- 
sake the  other."  If  God,  then,  and  earthly  kings  be  for  the 
most  part  not  several  only,  but  opposite  masters,  it  will  as 
oft  happen,  that  tbey  who  will  serve  their  king  must  forsake 
their  God  ;  and  they  who  will  serve  God  must  forsake  their 
king:  which  then  will  neither  be  their  sin,  nor  their  infe- 
licity ;  but  their  wisdom,  their  piety,  and  their  true  happi- 
ness; as  to  be  deluded  by  these  unsound  and  subtle  ostenta- 
tions here,  would  be  their  misery ;  and  in  all  likelihood 
much  greater  than  what  they  hitherto  have  undergone:  if 
^now  again  intoxicated  and  moped  with  these  royal,  and 
therefore  so  delicious  because  royal,  rudiments  of  bondage, 
the  cup  of  deception,  spiced,  and  tempered  to  their  bane, 
they  should  deliver  up  themselves  to  these  glozing  words 
and  illusion  of  him,  who^e  rage  and  utmost  violence  they 
have  sustained,  and  overcome  bo  nobly. 


CHAPTER  XXVUI. 
Entitled,  Meditations  upoit  Death. 
It  might  be  well  thought  by  him  who  reads  no  fuithei 
than  the  title  of  this  lust  essay,  that  it  required  no  answer. 
For  all  other  human  things  are  disputed,  and  will  be  vain- 
ously  thought  of  to  the  world's  end.  But  this  buHiness  of 
death  is  a  plain  case,  and  admits  no  controversy:  in  thai 
centre  all  opinions  meet.  Nevertheless,  since  out  of  those 
few  mortifying  hours  that  should  have  been  entirest  U> 
themselves,  and  most  at  peace  Irom  all  passion  and  disquiet, 
he  can  atforU  spare  time  to  inveigh  bitterly  against  that 
iustice  which  was  done  upon  him ;  it  will  be  needful  to  say 
something  in  defence  of  those  prooeedings,  though  briefly,  i' 
regard  so  much  on  this  subject  hath  been  written  la-tel^. 
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ft  bsppetwd  once,  as  we  find  in  Esdras  aud  Josepfan^ 
•uthora  not  less  believed  than  aiiv  under  sacred,  to  be  a  ^real 
and  solemn  debate  in  tbe  cnurl  of  Darius,  what  thing  was  to 
be  counted  gtron^ea.  of  all  other.  He  that  could  resolve 
this,  in  reward  of  bis  excellent  wisdom,  should  be  clad  in 

Eurple,  drink  in  gold,  sleep  on  a  bed  of  gold,  and  sit  next 
lai-ius.  None  but  (hey,  doubtliss,  who  were  reputed  wise 
had  the  question  propounded  to  them ;  who  alter  some  re- 
spite given  them  hj  the  king  to  consider,  in  full  assembly  of 
all  his  lords  and  gravest  counsellors,  returned  severally  what 
they  thought.  The  Srst  held  that  wine  was  strongest; 
another,  that  the  king  waa  strongest;  but  Zorobabel,  prince 
of  the  captive  Jews,  and  hdr  to  the  crown  of  Judah,  being 
one  of  them,  proved  women  to  be  stronger  than  the  kmg,  Ibr 
that  be  himself  bad  iecn  a  concubine  t^e  his  crown  from  off 
his  head  to  set  it  a|>on  her  own;  and  others  beside  him  have 
likewise  seen  tbe  like  feat  done,  and  not  in  jesL  Yet  he 
proved  on,  and  it  was  so  yielded  by  tbe  king  himself,  and  all 
tiia  sages,  that  neilher  wine,  nor  women,  nor  the  king,  bol 
ti  uth  of  all  other  things  was  the  strongest. 

For  me,  tbougii  neither  asked,  nor  in  a  nation  that  ^ves 
such  rewards  to  wisdom,  I  shall  pronounce  my  senluice 
Humewhat  dilFerent  from  Zorohabel ;  and  shall  defend  thai 
either  truth  and  justice  are  all  one,  (for  truth  is  but  justice  in 
our  knowledge,  and  justice  is  but  truth  in  our  practice ;)  and 
he  indeed  so  explains  himself,  in  saying  that  with  truth  is  no 
accepting  of  persons,  which  is  the  property  of  justice,  or  else 
il  there  be  any  odds,  that  justice,  though  not  stronger  than 
truth,  yet  by  her  office,  is  to  put  forth  and  exhibit  more 
Birengtb  in  the  aSairs  of  mankind.  For  truth  is  properly  no 
more  than  contemplation ;  and  her  utmost  efficiency  is  but 
teaching :  hut  justice  in  her  very  essence  is  all  strength  aad 
activity ;  and  hath  a  sword  put  into  her  hand,  to  use  against 
all  violence  and  oppression  on  the  earth.  She  it  is  mnsl 
truly,  who  accepts  no  person,  and  exempts  none  from  the 
severity  of  her  stroke.  She  never  suffers  injury  to  prevail, 
bur,  when  falsehood  first  prev^la  over  trutli ;  and  tliat  also  is 
a  kind  of  justice  done  on  them  who  are  so  deluded.  Though 
wicked  kings  and  tyrants  counterfdt  her  sword,  as  some  did 
that  buckler  fabled  to  fall  from  heaven  into  tbe  eapiloj,  yet 
nhe  communicates  her  power  to  none  but  such  as^  like  herself 
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»rc  jivat,  or  at  least  will  do  justice.  For  it  were  extreme  par- 
tiality and  injustice,  the  flat  denial  and  overthrow  of  herself 
to  put  her  own  authentic  sword  into  the  hand  of  an  imiuat  and 
wicked  man,  or  so  &r  to  accept  and  exalt  one  mortal  person 
ahoTc  lii»  equals,  that  he  aluae  shall  have  the  punishing  of 
all  other  men  transgressing,  and  not  receive  like  panishment 
from  men,  when  he  himself  shall  be  found  the  highest  trans- 
gressor. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  justice,  above  all  other 
things,  is  and  ought  to  be  the  strongest;  she  is  the  strength, 
the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  majesty  of  all  ages.  Truth 
herself  would  subscribe  to  this,  though  Darius  and  all  the 
monarehs  of  the  world  should  deny.  And  if  by  sentence 
thus  written  it  were  my  happiness  to  set  free  the  minds  of 
Englishmen  from  lono^ng  to  return  poorly  under  that  capti- 
vity of  kings  from  which  the  strength  and  supreme  sword 
of  justice  hath  delivered  them,  I  shall  have  done  a  work  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Zorobabel ;  who,  by  well-praising 
and  extolling  the  force  of  truth,  in  that  contemplative  strength 
conquered  Darius,  and  freed  his  country  and  the  people  of 
God  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon.  Which  I  shall  yet  not 
despair  to  do,  if  tliey  in  this  land,  whose  minds  are  yet  cap- 
tive, be  but  as  inirenuous  to  acknowledge  the  strength  and 
supremacy  of  justice,  as  that  heathen  king  was  to  confess 
the  strength  of  truth  :  or  let  them  but,  as  he  did,  grant  that, 
and  they  will  soon  perceive  that  truth  resigns  all  her  out- 
ward strength  to  jusl''^:  jiistice  therefore  must  needs  be 
strongest,  both  in  her  twn,  and  in  the  strength  of  truth. 
But  if  a  king  may  do  among  men  whatsoever  is  his  will 
and  pleasure,  and  notwithstanding  be  unaccountable  to  men, 
then,  contrary  to  his  magnified  wisdom  of  Zorobabel,  neither 
tritth  nor  justice,  but  the  king,  ig  strongest  of  all  other  things, 
which  that  Persian  monarch  himself,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
pride  and  glory,  durst  not  assume. 

Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  this  king  hath  to  affirm,  why 
the  sentence  of  jtistice,  and  the  weight  of  that  sword,  which 
she  delivers  into  the  hands  of  men,  should  be  more  ^rtial  to 
him  offending,  than  to  all  othen  of  iiuman  race.  First,  he 
pleads,  that  "  no  law  of  God  or  man  gives  to  subjects  any 
power  of  judicature  without  or  against  him."  Which  asser- 
tion shall  be  proved  in  every  part  to  be  most  untrue.     The 
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express  taw  of  God  given  tn  mankind  waa  thi 
.h,  as  a  law,  in  genernl,  to  b!1  the  sons  of  men.  And' 
that  moHt  ancient  and  universal  law,  "  Whosoever  shedi 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,"  wc  find  here 
no  exception.  If  a  kincr  therefore  do  this,  to  a  king,  anil 
that  by  men  also,  the  same  shall  be  doce.  This  in  ihe  la* 
of  Moses,  which  came  next,  several  times  is  repeated,  anil 
in  one  place  remarkably,  Numb.  sxsv.  "Ye  shall  take  no 
iiRtisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  but  he  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death :  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  bln<A 
that  is  shed  therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shedjH 
This  is  BO  spoken  as  that  which  concerned  all  Israel,  nof^l 
man  alone,  to  see  performed ;  and  if  no  satisfaction  weiwH 
be  taken,  then  certainly  no  exception.  Nay,  the  king,  wnP 
they  should  set  up  any,  was  to  obserTe  the  wbote  law,  and 
not  only  to  see  it  done,  but  to  "  do  it ;  that  his  heart  might 
not  be  lifted  up  above  his  brethren  ;"  to  dream  of  vain  and 
aselees  prerogatives  or  exemptions,  whereby  the  la' 
must  needs  be  founded  in  unrighteousness. 

And  were  that  true,  which  is  most  false,  that  all  kings 
the  Lord's  anointed,  it  were  yet  absurd  to  think  that 
anointment  of  God  should  be,  as  it  were,  a  charm  agmnsT 
law,  and  give  them  privilege,  who  punish  others,  to  sin  them- 
selves unptmisbably.  The  high-priest  was  the  Lord's  anointed 
as  well  as  any  king,  and  with  the  same  consecrated  oil;  3-et 
Solomon  had  put  to  death  Abiathar,  had  it  not  been  for  other 
respects  than  that  anointment.  If  God  himself  say  to  kings, 
"  Touch  not  mine  anointed,"  meaning  hb  chosen  people,  as  is 
evident  in  that  Psalm,  yet  no  man  will  argue  thence,  that  he 
protects  them  from  civil  laws  if  they  offend  ;  then  certainly, 
though  David,  as  a  private  man,  and  in  his  own  cause, 
feared  to  lifl  his  band  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  much  less 
can  this  ibrbid  the  law,  or  disarm  justice  from  having  legal 
power  against  any  king.  No  other  supreme  magistrate,  in 
what  kind  of  government  soever,  lays  claim  to  any  such 
enormous  privilege ;  wherefore  then  should  any  king,  who  is 
but  one  kind  of  magistrate,  and  set  over  the  people  for 
other  end  than  they? 

Next  in  order  of  time  to  the  laws  of  Moses  are  those 
Christ,  who  declares  professedly  his  judic 
ntual,  abstract  from  civil  nian^ements,  and  therefore  leai 
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bII  nations  to  their  own  particular  laws,  and  way  of  govern* 
I.  Yet  because  liie  charch  hatii  a  kind  of  jurisdiction 
in  her  ovm  bounds,  and  that  also,  thougli  in  process  of 
lime  much  corrupted  and  plainly  turned  into  a  corporal  judi- 
cature, yet  much  approved  by  thia  king;  it  will  be  firm 
enough  and  valid  against  him,  if  aubjects,  by  the  iawa  of 
church  also,  be  "  invested  with  a  power  of  judicature  "  both 
without  and  against  their  king,  though  pretending,  and  by 
them  acknowlSlged,  "  nesl  and  immediately  under  Christ 
supreme  head  and  governor."  Theodoaiua,  one  of  the  best 
Ciiriatian  emperors,  having  made  a  slaughter  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians  for  sedition,  but  too  cruelly,  was  excommunicated  to 
bis  face  by  St.  Ambrose,  who  was  bis  subject ;  and  excom- 
munion  is  the  utmost  of  ecc I eaiastical  judicature,  a  Epiritual 
[tutting  to  death. 

Bui  this,  ye  will  say,  was  only  an  example.  Read  then 
the  story ;  and  it  will  appear,  both  that  Ambrose  avouched 
it  for  ihe  law  of  God,  and  Thcodosiua  confessed  it  of  his 
own  accord  to  be  so ;  "  and  that  the  law  of  God  vfas  not  to 
be  made  void  in  him,  for  any  reverence  to  his  imperial 
power."  From  hence,  not  to  be  tedious,  I  shall  pass  into 
our  onn  land  of  Britain  ;  and  shotv  that  subjects  here  have 
exercised  the  utmost  oi'  spiritual  judicature,  and  more  than 
spiritual,  against  their  kings,  bis  predecessors.  Tordger,  for 
committing  incest  with  his  daughter,  was  by  St.  German,  at 
thai  time  his  subject,  cursed  and  condemned  in  a  British 
council,  about  the  year  448  ;  and  thereupon  soon  afler  was 
deposed.  Mauricus,  a  king  in  Wales,  for  breach  of  oath 
and  murder  of  Cynetus,  was  excommunicated  and  cursed, 
with  all  his  oflspring,  by  Oudoceus,  bishop  of  LlandafF,  in 
full  synod,  about  the  year  560,  and  not  restored  till  he  had 
repented.  Mnruant,  another  king  in  Wales,  having  slain 
Frioc  his  uncle,  was  fain  to  come  in  person,  and  receive  judg- 
ment from  the  same  bishop  and  his  clergy;  who  upon  his 
penitence  acquitted  him,  for  no  other  cause  than  test  the 
kingdom  should  be  destitute  of  a  successor  in  the  royal  line. 

These  examples  are  of  the  primitive,  British,  and  episcopal 
church  ;  long  ere  they  had  any  commerce  or  communion  with 
the  church  of  Rome.  What  power  afterwards  of  deposing 
kings,  and  so  consequently  of  putting  them  to  death,  was  as- 
Bumed  and  practised  by  the  canon  law,  I  omit,  as  a  thing 
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aerally  known.   Certainly,  if  wliole  councils  of  ti 
_5«irch  have  in  the  midst  of  tbeir  dimness  diHcemed  b  _^ 

"of  truth,  as  to  decree  at  Constance,  and  at  Basil,  and  many 
of  them  to  avouch  at  Trent  also,  that  a  council  is  above  tha 
pope,  and  may  Judge  him,  though  by  them  not  denied  to  be 
the  vicar  of  Christ ;  we  in  our  clearer  light  may  be  ashamed 
not  to  discern  fiirthej',  that  a  parliament  is  by  all  equity  and 
right  above  a  king,  and  may  Judge  him,  whose  reasons  and 
pretensions  to  hold  of  God  only,  as  hia  immediate  vicegereii^ 
we  know  how  far-fetched  they  are,  and  insufficient. 

As  for  the  laws  of  man,  it  would  ask  a  Toliime  to  repeat  all 
that  might  be  cited  in  this  point  against  him  from  all  anti- 
quity. In  Greece,  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  and  by 
succession  king  of  Ai^os,  was  in  that  country  judged  and 
condemned  to  death  for  killing  his  mother :  whence  escaping, 
he  was  judged  again,  thouch  a  stranger,  before  the  great 
council  of  Areopagus  in  Auiens.  And  this  memorable  act 
of  judicature  was  the  first  that  brought  the  justice  of  that 
grave  senate  into  fame  and  high  estimation  over  all  Greece 
for  many  ages  afier.  And  in  the  same  city  tyrants  were  to 
undergo  legal  sentence  by  the  laws  of  Bolon. 

The  kings  of  Sparta,  though  descended  lineally  from.  Her- 
cules, esteemed  a  god  among  them,  were  often  Judged,  and 
sometimes  put  to  death,  by  the  most  just  and  renowned 
laws  of  Lycui^s  ;  who,  though  a  king,  thought  it  most  an- 
pqual  to  hind  his  subjects  by  any  law,  to  which  he  bound  not 
himself.  In  Rome,  the  Jaws  made  by  Valerius  Publjcola, 
soon  after  the  expelling  of  Tarquin  and  his  race,  expelled 
without  a  written  law,  the  law  being  afterward  written  ;  and 
what  the  senate  decreed  against  Nero,  that  he  should  ba 
judged  and  punished  accoiJing  to  the  laws  of  their  acceetora, 
and  what  in  like  manner  was  decreed  against  other  emperon, 
is  vulgarly  known ;  as  it  was  known  to  those  heathen,  a 
found  just  by  nature  ere  any  law  mentioned  it.  And  t' 
the  Christian  civil  law  warrants  like  power  of  judicatar 
subjects  against  tyrants,  is  written  clearly  by  the  beat  a 
faniousest  civilians.  For  if  it  was  decreed  by  Theodosini 
and  stands  yet  firm  in  the  code  of  Justinian,  that  the  h 
above  the  emperor,  then  certainly  the  emperor  being  u 
law,  the  law  may  judge  him  ;  and  if  judge  him,  may  pnnidl 
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lo  what  purpose  ?  These  are  necessary  (ledQCiions ;  and  iherfc- 
after  hath  been  done  in  all  ages  and  kingdoms,  oftener  than 
to  be  hei'e  recited. 

But  what  need  we  any  further  search  aiter  the  law  of  olhct 
lands,  for  that  whieh  is  so  fully  and  so  plainly  set  down  lawful 
in  our  own?  Where  ancient  books  tell  us,  Bracton,  Flcta,  and 
others,  that  tJie  king  is  under  law,  and  inferior  to  his  court 
of  parliament;  that  although  his  place  "  to  do  justice"  be 
highest,  yet  that  he  stands  as  liable  "  to  receive  justice"  aa  tlie 
meanest  of  his  kingdom.  Nay,  Alfivd,  the  most  worthy  king, 
and  by  some  accounted  first  absolute  monai-ch  of  the  Saxons 
here,  so  ordained ;  as  is  cited  out  of  an  ancient  law-book 
called  "  the  Minor ;"  in  "  Rights  of  the  Kingdom,"  p.  31, 
where  it  is  complained  of,  "  as  the  sovei'eign  abuse  of  all," 
that  the  king  snould  be  deemed  above  the  law,  whereas  he 
ought  to  be  subject  to  it  by  his  oath.  Of  whieli  oath  anciently 
it  was  the  last  clause,  that  the  king  "  should  be  as  liable, 
and  obedient  to  sufier  right,  as  others  of  his  people." 
And  indeed  it  were  but  fond  and  senseless,  that  the  king 
should  be  accountable  to  every  petty  suit  in  lesser  courts 
aa  we  all  know  he  was,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  judicature  of 
parliament  in  the  main  matters  of  our  common  safety  or  de- 
struction ;  that  he  should  be  answerable  in  the  ordinary 
couree  of  law  for  any  wrong  done  to  a  private  person,  and  not 
answerable  in  court  of  parliament  for  destroying  the  whole 
kingdom. 

By  all  this,  and  much  more  that  might  be  added,  as  in  an 
argument  over-copious  rather  than  barren,  we  see  it  manifest 
that  all  laws,  both  of  God  and  man,  are  made  without  ex- 
emption of  any  person  whomsoever  ;  and  that  if  kings  pre- 
sume to  overtop  the  law  by  which  they  reign  for  the  public 
good,  they  are  by  law  lo  be  reduced  into  order ;  and  that  can 
no  way  be  more  justly,  than  by  those  who  esall  them  to  that 
high  place.  For  who  should  better  understand  their  own 
laws,  and  when  they  are  transgressed,  than  they  who  are 
goveiTiod  by  them,  and  whose  consent  first  made  them  ?  And 
who  can  have  more  right  to  take  knowledge  of  things  done 
within  a  free  nation  than  they  within  themselves? 

Those  objected  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su]]reniaey  we 
■wore,  not  to  his  person,  but  as  it  was  invested  with  his  autho- 
rity; and  his  authority  was  by  the  people  fir^-t  given  him 
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cDndidonally,  in  law,  nnd  under  law,  ar.d  under  oath  nisn  for 
the  kingdom's  good,  and  not  otherwise  ;  the  oaths  then  ven 
interchanged,  and  rautuftl ;  stood  and  fell  together ;  he  swore 
fidelity  to  his  trust ;  (not  as  a  deluding  ceremony,  but  as  a 
real  condition  of  their  admitting  him  for  king;  and  the  Cos 
queror  himself  swore  it  oftener  than  at  bis  crowning;)  1' 
Bwore  homage  and  fealty  to  his  person  in  that  trust.  T' 
was  no  reason  why  the  kingdom  should  be  further  b 
by  oaths  to  liira,  than  he  by  his  coronation  oath  to  ua, 
he  hath  every  way  broken  ;  and  having  broken,  the  a 
crown  oath  of  Alfred  above  mentioned  conceals  not  | 
penalty. 

As  for  the  covenant,  if  that  be  meant,  certainly  n 
person  can  imagine  it  should  bind  us  to  him  in  any  stricfl 
sense  than  those  oaths  formerly.  The  acts  of  hostility,  whiob 
we  received  from  him,  were  no  such  dear  obligements,  that 
we  should  owe  him  more  fealty  and  defence  for  being  onr 
enemy,  than  we  could  before  when  vre  took  him  only  for  a 
king.  They  were  accused  by  him  and  his  party,  to  pretend 
liberty  and  reformation,  but  to  have  no  other  end  than  to 
make  themselves  great,  and  to  destroy  the  king's  person  and 
authority.  For  which  reason  they  added  that  third  ai'ticle, 
testifying  to  the  world,  that  as  they  were  resolved  to  endeavour 
first  a  reformation  in  the  church,  to  extirpate  prelacy,  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  parliament,  and  the  liberties  of  the  king- 
dom, so  tbey  intended,  so  far  as  it  might  consist  with  the 
preservation  and  defence  of  these,  to  preserve  ihe  king's  per- 
son and  authority  ;  but  not  otherwise.  As  far  as  this  comea 
to,  they  covenant  and  swear  in  the  sixth  article  to  pra 
and  dd'end  the  persons  and  authority  of  one  another,  ai 
those  that  enter  into  that  league;  so  that  this  covenant  g 
no  unlimitabie  exemption  to  the  king's  person,  but  gives  U 
as  much  defence  and  preservation  as  to  him,  and  to  him 
mnch  as  to  their  owa  persons,  and  no  more ;  that  is  to  say; 
order  and  subordination  to  those  main  ends,  fur  whicba 
live  and  are  a  nation  of  men  joined  bi  society  either  ChriatiT 
or,  at  least,  human. 

But  if  the  covenant  were  made  absolute,  to  preserve  a 
defend  any  one  whomsoever,  without  respect  had,  either] 
Ihe  true  religion,  or  those  other  superior  things  to  be  defeat 
und  preserved  however,  it  cannot  then  be  doubted,  but  tl 
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thecovenant  was  rather  a  most  foolish,  Jasty,  ami  unlawiiil 
¥ow,  than  a  deliberate  and  well-weighed  covenant;  swearing 
us  into  labyrinths  and  repugnances,  no  way  to  be  solved  or 
reconciled,  and  therefore  no  way  to  be  kept ;  as  fir^t  offending 
against  the  law  of  God,  to  vow  the  absolute  preservation,  de- 
fence, and  maintaining  of  one  man,  though  in  biE  dns  and. 
offences  never  so  great  and  heinous  against  God  or  Ilia  neigh- 
bour ;  and  to  except  a  person  from  justice,  ivhereas  his  law 
excepia  none.  Secondly,  it  offends  against  the  law  of  this 
nation,  wherein,  as  hath  been  proved,  kings  iii  receiving 
justice,  and  undergoing  due  trial,  are  not  differenced  from  the 
meaneat  subject. 

Lastly,  it  contradicts  and  offends  against  the  covenant 
itself,  which  tows  in  the  fourth  article  to  bring  lo  open  trial 
and  condign  punishment  alt  those  that  shall  be  found  guilty 
of  such  crimes  and  delinquencies,  whereof  the  king,  by  his 
own  letters,  and  other  undeniable  testimonies  not  brought  to 
light  till  afterward,  was  found  and  conTicled  to  be  chief  actor 
in  what  they  thought  him,  at  the  time  of  taking  that  covenant, 
lo  be  overruled  only  by  evil  counsellors ;  and  those,  or  whom- 
soever they  should  discover  to  be  principal,  they  vowed  to 
try,  either  by  their  own  "  supreme  judicatories,"  (for  so  even 
then  they  called  them,)  "  or  by  others  having  power  Irom 
them  to  that  effect."  So  that  to  have  brought  the  king  to 
condign  punishment  hath  not  broke  the  covenant,  but  it  would 
have  broke  the  covenant  to  have  saved  him  trom  those  judi- 
catories, which  both  nations  declared  in  that  covenant  to  be 
supreme  against  any  person  whatsoever. 

And  besides  all  mis,  to  swear  in  covenant  the  bringing  of 
lis  evil  counsellors  and  accomplices  to  condign  punishment, 
ind  not  only  lo  leave  unpunished  and  untoudied  the  grand 
offender,  but  to  receive  him  back  agun  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  many  violences  and  mischiefs,  dipped  from  head 
to  foot,  and  stained  over  with  the  hlood  of  thousands  that 
were  his  faithful  subjects,  forced  to  their  own  defence  against 
a  civil  war  by  him  first  raised  upon  them;  and  to  receive 
him  thus,  in  this  gory  pickle,  to  all  hie  dignities  and  honours, 
covering  the  ignominious  and  horrid  purple  robe  of  innocent 
blood,  that  sat  so  close  about  him,  wiih  the  glorious  purple 
of  royalty  and  supreme  rule,  the  reward  of  hignest  excellence 
and  virtue  here  on  earth,  were  not  only  to  swear  and  cove- 
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But  when  kings  themselves  are  made  »s  liable  to  pamdi' 
meni  as  their  evil  counsellors,  it  will  be  both  as  dangennia 
from  the  king  himself  as  from  his  parliament,  to  those  that 
evil  twunsel  him :  and  ther,  who  else  irould  be  his  readiest 
agents  in  eril,  will  then  not  fear  to  dissuade  or  to  disobey  him, 
not  only  in  respect  of  themselves  and  tbeir  own  lives,  which 
for  bis  sake  they  voald  not  »eem  lo  ralae,  bnt  in  respect  of 
that  danger  which  the  king  himself  may  incur,  whom  the^ 
would  seem  to  love  and  serve  with  greatest  fidelity.  On  all 
these  grounds  therefore  of  the  covenant  itself,  whether  relig^oni 
or  political,  it  appears  likeliest,  that  both  tbe  English  partia- 
ment  and  the  Scotch  commiasioners,  thus  interpreting  the 
covenant,  (as  indeed  at  that  time  the}-  were  tbe  bast  and  most 
antbcntical  interpreters  joined  together,)  answered  the  king 
ananiinoufly,  in  their  letter  dated  January  the  I3th,  164^ 
that  till  security  and  satisfaction  first  given  to  both  kingdonu 
for  the  blood  spilled,  for  the  Irish  rebels  brought  over,  and 
for  the  war  in  Ireland  by  him  fomented,  they  could  in  novrisc 
yield  their  consent  to  his  return. 

Here  was  satisfaction,  full  two  years  and  upward  after  tHe 
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coTen&nt  taken,  demanded  of  the  king  hj  both  nxtions  in 
larliament  fur  crimes  at  least  capital,  wherewith  they  charged 
Jim.  And  what  BBliBfaclion  could  be  given  for  so  much 
piood,  but  justice  upon  him  that  spilled  it?  till  which  done. 
Ihey  neither  took  themBelves  bound  to  grant  him  theeierciee 
of  his  regal  office  by  any  meaning  of  the  covenant  which  they 
then  dedared,  (though  other  meanings  have  been  since  con- 
trived,) nor  BO  much  regarded  the  safety  of  his  person,  aa  u) 
admit  of  his  return  among  them  from  the  midst  of  those 
whom  they  declared  to  be  his  greatest  enemies;  nay,  from 
himself  as  fi'om  an  actual  enemy,  not  as  from  a  king,  they 
demanded  security.  But  if  the  covenant,  all  this  notwith- 
standing, swore  otherwise  to  preserve  him  than  in  the  preser- 
vation of  true  religion  and  onr  liberties,  against  which  he 
fought,  if  not  in  arms,  yet  in  resolution,  to  his  dying  day,  and 
now  after  death  still  fights  again  in  this  his  book,  the  covenant 
was  better  broken,  than  he  saved.  And  God  hath  testified 
by  all  propitious  and  the  most  evident  si?ns,  whereby  in  these 
latter  times  be  is  wont  to  testify  what  pleases  him,  thai  such 
a  solemn  and  for  many  ages  unexampled  act  of  due  punish- 
ment was  no  mockery  of  justice,  but  a  most  grateful  and  well- 
pleasing  sacrifice.  Neither  was  it  to  cover  their  perjury,  as 
he  accuses,  but  to  uncover  his  perjury  to  the  oath  of  his  coro^ 
nation. 

The  rest  of  his  discourse  qaite  forgets  the  title ;  and  turr.s 
bis  meditations  upon  death  into  obloquy  and  bitter  vehemenca 
against  his  "judges  and  acciiserh';"  imitating  therein,not  our 
Saviour,  but  his  grandmother,  Mary  qneeii  of  Scots,  as  also 
in  the  most  of  his  other  scruplee,  exceptions,  and  evasions; 
and  from  whom  he  seems  to  have  learnt,  as  it  were  by  heart, 
or  else  by  kind,  that  which  is  thought  by  his  admirers  to  be 
the  most  virtuous,  most  manly,  most  Christian,  and  most 
martyr-like,  both  of  his  words  and  speeches  here,  and  of  his 
aaswers  and  behaviour  at  his  trial. 

"  It  is  a  sad  fate,"  he  sailh,  "  U>  have  his  enemies  both  ac- 
cusers, parties,  and  judges."  Sad  indeed,  but  no  sufficient 
jilea  to  acquit  him  from  being  so  judged.  For  what  male- 
factor might  not  sometimes  plead  the  like?  If  bis  own  crimes 
have  made  all  men  his  enemies,  who  else  can  judge  him? 
They  of  the  powder-plot  against  his  father  might  as  well  have 
pleaded  the  same.     Nay,  at  the  resurrection  it  mav  a.%  ^^i^- 
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be  pleaded,  that  the  Baints,  who  tlien  eball  judge  the  « 
BIB  "  both  enemies,  judges,  parties,  and  accusers." 

So  much  he  thinks  to  abound  in  bis  own  defence,  that  btl 
undertakes  an  unmeasureble  task,  to  bespeak  "  the  singalu 
care  and  protection  of  God  over  all  kmgs,"  as  being  the 
greatest  patrons  of  law,  justice,  order  and  religion  on  eartb. 
But  what  patrons  they  be,  Qod  in  the  Scripture  o(l  enough 
hath  expressed;  and  the  earth  itself  hath  loo  Ioi)<r  groaned 
under  the  burden  of  their  injustice,  disorder,  and  irreUgioa. 
Therefore  "  to  hind  their  kings  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  witi 
links  of  iron,"  ia  an  honour  belonging  to  his  saints ;  not  to 
build  Babelf  (which  was  Nimrod's  work,  the  first  king,  and 
the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,)  but  to  destroy  i(, 
ewpecially  that  spiritual  Babel :  and  6rst  to  overcome  those 
European  kings,  which  receive  their  power,  not  from  God, 
but  from  the  beast;  and  are  counted  no  better  than  hb  ten 
horns.  "  These  shall  hale  the  great  whore,"  and  yet  "  shall 
give  their  kingdoms  to  the  beast  that  carries  her;  they  shall 
commit  fornication  with  her,"  and  yet  "  shall  hum  her  widi 
fire,"  and  yet  "  shall  lament  the  fall  of  Babylon,"  where 
they  fomicaled  with  her.  Rev,  xvii.  xviii. 

Thus  shall  they  be  to  and  fro,  doubtful  and  ambiguous  in 
all  their  doings,  until  at  last,  "joining  their  armies  with  tb« 
beast,"  whose  power  first  raised  them,  they  shall  perish  with 
him  by  [he  "  King  of  kings,"  against  whom  they  have  re- 
belled ;  and  "  the  fowls  shall  eat  their  flesh."  This  ia  thar 
doom  written,  Rev  xix.,  and  the  utmost  that  we  find  cott- 
cerning  them  in  these  latter  days;  which  we  have  much 
more  cause  to  believe,  than  his  unwarranted  revelalion  here, 
prophesying  what  shall  follow  aher  his  deaifa,  with  the  spirit 
of  enmity,  not  of  St.  John. 


He  would  fein  bri 

g  us  out  of  conceit  v 

ri(h  the  good 

BUC- 

cess,   whi 

h    God    vo 

uehsafed   u 

s.     We 

measure    not 

oar 

cause  by 

ur  success' 

but  our  8 

ccess  by 

our  cause. 

Yet 

certainly  i 

n  a  good  ca 

use  success 

8  a  good 

for 

God  hath 

promted  ■ 

to  good 

nen  almost  m  every  leaf  at 

eci'iptiire. 

If  It  argue  not  for  us 

,  we  are 

ure  It  arguea 

m 

against  n 

;   but  as  much  or  m 

re  for  u 

,  than  ill  sue 

m 

argues  for 

them ;  for 

to  the  wicked  God  hath  denon&cei 

1 

He   hopes 


all  they  take  in  hand. 


mpers,"  as  be  j 


Ihem,  and  "lees  advantagGd  bv  his  rain,  that  their  eon- 
sciencea  do  already"  gripe  them.  It  is  true,  there  be  a  sort 
of  moody,  hotbrained,  and  always  unedified  consciences ;  apt 
to  engage  their  leaders  into  great  and  dangerous  affairs  past 
retirement,  and  llien  upon  a  sudden  qualm  and  snimming  of 
their  conscience,  to  betray  them  basely  in  the  midst  of  what 
was  chiefly  undertaken  for  their  sakes.  Let  such  men  never 
meet  with  any  faithTu-l  parliament  to  hazard  for  them ;  sever 
with  any  noble  spirit  to  conduct  and  lead  them  out :  but  let 
them  live  and  die  in  servile  condition  and  their  scrupulous 
queasiness,  if  no  instruction  will  confirm  them !  Others 
there  be,  in  whose  conBciences  the  loss  of  gain,  and  those 
advantages  they  hoped  for,  hath  sprung  a  sudden  leak. 
These  are  they  that  cry  out,  "  The  covenant  broken  ! "  and,  to 
keep  it  better,  slide  back  into  nentrality,  or  join  actually  with 
incendiaries  and  malignante.  But  God  batlt  eminently 
begun  to  punish  those,  first  in  Scotland,  then  in  Ulster,  who 
have  provoked  bint  with  the  most  hat^liil  kind  of  mockery, 


o  break  his  covenant  under  pretence  of  strictest  keeping  it; 
and  hath  subjected  them  to  those  malignanis,  with  wTiom 
they  scrupled  not  to  be  associates.  In  Ood  therefore  we  shall 
not  fear  what  their  false  fraternity  can  do  gainst  us. 

He  seeks  again  with  cunning  words  lo  torn  our  success 
into  our  sin :  but  might  call  to  mind,  that  the  scripture 
speaks  of  those  also,  who  "  when  God  slew  them,  then 
sought  him ; "  yet  did  but  "  flatter  him  with  their  mouth, 
and  lied  to  him  with  their  tungooa  :  for  their  heart  was  not 
right  with  him,"  And  mere  was  one,  who  in  ihe  time  of  his 
affliction  trespassed  more  against  God.     This  was  that  king 

He  glories  much  in  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies ;  bo  did 
his  grandmother  at  her  death.  Wise  men  would  sooner  have 
believed  him,  had  he  not  so  often  told  us  so.  But  he  hopea 
to  erect  "  the  trophies  of  his  charity  over  us."  And  tiflphies 
of  charity  no  doubt  will  be  as  glorious  as  trumpets  before  the 
alms  of  hypocrites ;  and  more  especially  the  trophies  of  such 
an  aspiring  charity,  as  ofiers  in  bis  prayer  to  share  victory 
with  God's  compassion,  which  is  over  all  his  works.  Sucti 
prayers  a;  these  may  haply  catch  the  people,  as  was  intended: 
but  how  they  please  God  is  to  be  much  doubted,  though 
prayed  in  secret,  much  less  written  lo  be  divulged.     Which 
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perhaps  may  gain  him  after  death,  a  short,  contemptible,  and 
soon  ^ding  reward ;  not  what  he  aims  at,  to  stir  the  constancy 
and  solid  firmness  of  any  wise  man,  or  to  nnsettle  the  con- 
science of  any  knowing  Christian,  (if  he  could  ever  aim  at  a 
thing  so  hopeless,  and  above  the  genius  of  his  cleric  elocu- 
tion^ but  to  catch  the  worthless  approbation  of  an  incon- 
stant, irrational,  and  image-doting  rabble ;  that  like  a  credu- 
lous and  hapless  herd,  begotten  to  servility,  and  enchanted 
with  these  popular  institutes  of  tyranny,  subscribed  with  a 
new  device  of  the  king's  picture  at  his  prayers,  hold  out  both 
their  ears  with  such  delight  and  ravishment  to  be  stigmatized 
and  bored  through,  in  witness  of  their  own  voluntary  and 
beloved  baseness.  The  rest,  whom  perhaps  imiorance  with- 
out malice,  or  some  error,  less  than  fatal,  hatn  for  the  time 
misled,  on  this  side  sorcery  or  obduration,  may  find  the 
grace  and  good  guidance,  to  bethink  themselves  and  recover. 
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HOLBEnra    Ounoo    of   Death   ADd 

Bible  Cklts.     Ufrwaida  of  i;d  Subjects,  en- 

Deioiptioni  by  tiie  late  Francis  Doute 
and  Or.  Dibdin. 

INDIA,  Pictorial.  DaecrlpUve,  and 

His  orical,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  loo 
Engraringl  on  Wood  and  Map. 


ICSSE'fi   Anoc 


iotea    of  DoBB.    With 

«  Harvev,  Bewicic,  and 
Steel   Engravii 


Cooper  and  Landi 
EINQ'S  (C.  W.)   NntnrBl  HlBtorr 


^ 


OhrlatlBa  tcoDOgraphT ; 

ef  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 


by  E.  J.  MiUinnoo,  and  completed,  with 
Additions  and  Appendices,  by  Margaret 
Eloltet.  ivols.  WichnumuoiuIllustialtDiiE. 

V*l.  [.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glory:  Reptcscntations 
sf  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Vol.  U.  The  Trinity;  ADEtli;  Devils; 


Natnrnl     Hlitorj    of    Fredoaa 


ograpfakali 


ERITMMACHEB'S  Porablu.  40! 

UmjSAY'S  lliord)  LBtton  w 
Edam,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
Engrainngs  and  s  Main. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 


LODOE'S    roiiralts    of  IHiutrlotu 

PemonsEa  pf  Great  Brimm,    -ilh    Bio- 


Poetical    'Worka, 

by  Biikel  t'osUr'  lud 


ProBD  'WorlCB.     Wiih  16   fulL-pBE* 

LOTTDON'S  (Hra.)    EntflrtolnlitB  HS" 


MARRTAT'B  (Capt.,  R.N.)    UMter. 


(Wrill 


T.°v.;^; 


■«ple.)    ' 


Mission ;   or,  Scenes  in  Aflioa, 

(WrillHi  for  Vmng  People.)  IlluslTaled 
liyGitlialwiclDalJiel.    31,  W. 

Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.   (Wdt- 

lea  for  Yoang  People)    With  a  Memoir. 

Frivateernnan.   Advei 

and   Land   One    Hundred 
(Written  for  Yomg  People.) 


Poor    Jack.     (Wfiite 


-  Potcr  Sitnplo.  'iVitherull-pagcIlliit- 
raiioni.    5maH  post  Bvo.  31.6./. 
LXWELL'S  Victories  of  Welling- 


HICHAEL  AKQELO  and  RAPHAEL) 

Ttietr  Lives  and  Wcrriis.  By  Dnpna  and 
Quairrinire  de  Qoincy.  Pootails  and 
liagiaviiigs,  ind4:d]Dg  Qie  La&t  Judgment, 


PETRABCH'S    Bonnets,    TrinntphB, 

Life  by  Thomas'  Campbell.     Ponrait  and 


PICTORIAL     HANDBOOS    OF 


wlosred  Mspi. 

Without 

iheMapi 

3J-W. 

OPE'B    Po 

Translation 

Btloal 

Edit., 

s-ai-w 

CamitherB. 

—  Homer 

soayssey.wiihth 

11 

,  by 

troduction  an^  Nolej  by  I.  S.  Wauon, 
MA.    WilhJlaiman'iDeHani. 

Life,  incluiliiie  nsoy  af  hi«  Leilcis. 

Bv  R.  CimitberE.  Numerous  lllusuotioni. 

rOTTERT   AND    PORCELAIH,   snd 


and  Porcelain,  and  an  Engrav.  d 
1  Marks  and  Monoenuns,    Ky 


79  {Fath(_, 

L>.  F.  Hahony. 


RECREATtOHS  IN  BHOOTIHQ.  ^ 

some  Account  of  the  Game  found  in  the 


BOBirs  LIBRARIES. 


REHNIE.    iDtect   Architadtai-e.    Re- 

viwd   by   Re.   J     G.    Wood,  W.A.     186 
Woudinfls. 
B0BIH80N  CRUSOE.    Wiih  Memoir  of 
Defoe,  11  Sl«l  EDgi^viTigsiuid74WoDd' 
CUU  Bfls  Sl«h>id  and  HsrYEy. 
Wilhoul  Ihe  Engrtvirms,  v  ST- 
ROKE IN  THE  mKET£EIITH  CEIT- 
vuy.    AiiAi^rount  iDiBi7orihcRuiBi^r 
iheAncienlCily.iuidMonuaienuafModera 
TiniM.    By  C.  A.  Eaton.    34  Sieel  En- 
grBvings.    1  voU. 
8H&RPB  (B.)    Tlie  Hlstpry  ofEBTPti 


6,  A.D    640. 


Wnling,  Ponraiu,  Plan!,  Md  ;o 

BTARUNO'a  (Miu)  Noble  C 
Womsn  ;  or.  Ei,amplm,f  female 
l-Dnitade,andVLniie.    With  14  I 


TASBO'S    JnnwUem    OeUvercd. 

Eneliiih   Spenserian   Verse,   with   Life 
l.fi.  Wifftn.    With  8  Engravings  .n> 

WAUIER'S   MoalT  Bzeicina:   > 

tabing  Skalinj,  Riding.  Driving,  Hnnl 

44  EngraVing;  mid  nnmenSus  Woodcui 
vr  AI.TOirS  Complete  Ansti 

Cptton.    With  Me- 
,  tackle,  ftc 


tll« 


r  E.  Jesse.     Also  a> 


-,  —  -. ^3  Wood- 

culi,  and  j6  Enirnvingi  oa  Steel. 

Uvea  of  Donne,  VTotton,  Booker, 

&c.,  Wllh  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised hy  a.  H.  Bullen,  with  ■  Memoir 
oTIiuk  Wallon  by  WiJliun  SowLing.  6 
Ponraits,  6  Aulogrnph    Sienatuies,   fie. 

WELLINGTOS,  Life   of.      From   (he 


— -  Victories  at,i—Su 
WESTROPF  (H.  M.)  . 


WHITE'S   NBturol   Hlatory  of  &el> 


CLASSICAL.   LIBRARY. 

Transitions  from  tke  Gg(.ek  and  Latin, 
«(  Jj.  taih,  excefiling Ih^se  marked elherudsi.    (25/.  41.  61/.  ftr. 

no..    AurMliu),     Tb 
.Ttuulaled  liieEalfy,  Bit) 


£BCHTI.IJB,    The    DrAmu    of. 


AHTONIMIFa 


'^Jl 


Notes,  ilioi 
Ihe   PHJoso 


-  The  TraKedlcB  of.    In  Pre 

Soles  Md  Inlrodaclion,  by  T.  A.  Ducmey,  APOLLOSltTS  HHODroS.    >  The  Ar. 

B.A,     Vonna.     M.  6rf.  gonautic'  Tia..»bKdbyE.P.CDlcfidg!:. 

AHMUHUS  MAHCELLINUS.    HK.  I   APULEIUS,    The   WorlM  of.     Com- 

V«  r-    rt    v.^..  .J    R  a        ri-I  ui  a  ^Ictrical  Version  of  Cnptd  and  Psyche, 

I,  &l'  "i"'  ""■    ■»iEi>=''   P^W    r™tis 


r 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 


&IUSTOFHANEB'  Comedlea 


:r  Mclr 


s,  by  W.  J.  Hicl 


ARISTOTLE'S  NtcamKoheon  Ethlua.    ' 

Trans.,  w[Eh  Nolis,  AaaJylical    lalniduc-    I 
tion.and  Qu^tions  for  Sludenu,  by  Vcn. 

-  FoliUca  nud  EoonomlDB. 


with  Natt 


—  Metaphyaloa.    Tiai 
Rev.'jolii.  H.  m'^Si™" 

—  Hlitory  of  Anlmalt 


ATHEN£D9.  Tlie  Delpnoaoplilste ; 
ar,  (he  Bantiutf  oflh^  LMrnfJ.  By  C.  D, 
Yonge,  B.A.     With  an  Appendii  of  Poeti- 


BlOir .—J-cr  TktKrih 

CXSAR. 

Gallic  lUUj  (;wil    Wan,  with  thE  :3upple' 
aiEdtary  BooVa  altribulbl  10  Hulius,  \a- 

and  Spanish  Wan.      TiaDS.  wilSi  Xotes'. 
Porttaiir 

CATtm.t7HLTtbnlliw,  anfl  the  VlgU 


n  Old  A^;  LKliaB,  an 


mond^    Poftru 


with  Ndics,  Argnmtnn,  a  Chronologicol 
Ah5[fflcl,   and   Appendices,   by  C.   Raim 
Kenneiy.     j  vols. 
DICTIOHABT  ofUTlHandEIR^K 

fflmioes,  Liw  TcriM^and  F^rss'es.  Wilh 
Ihe  Quantiliu  marked,  and  English  Tnni- 
laFions,  With  InduVerbaminlfiii  pages). 

lnJe<  Verbonim  10  the  above,  with  the 

Quanlllil!  and  Accent!  marked  Cs6  P»E«). 

DIOBENEB  LAERTIUS.    Uvei  kuil 

]  Trans.,  with  Note!,  by  C.  D.  Yong^^B.A." 
I  EnOTETDS.  The  DlHiaiirHi  ot, 
Philol 

EURIPIDEa.  Tmns.,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduciioTi,  by  T.  A.  Budtloy,  B.A.    Pot- 

GBEEK  ANTHOLOQT.  In  English 
Proseby  G.  Burges.M.A.  With  Metrical 
Versions  by  Blond,  Meiivale,  Lord  Den. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  Hellodonu, 

Longu!,  and  Achilles  TaliiiSi  vii.,  The 
Adventures  of  Theagencs  and  Chandea ; 


HERODOTUS.    Literally  trass,  by  Rev. 

aESIOD,    CALLIUAOHnB,    uiil 

Theognis.      In   Prose,    with   Note*  >ul 


CICERO'S  OratloiiB.    Trans,  by  C.  D 

Oa  Oratory  tuid  Oratora.    Witl 

rollers  to  Quinlu!  and  Brutus.    Trans, 
iviih  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

On  tlis  Hatnrs  of  the  Gods,  Divi 

nnliofi,   Fate,   Laws,  a  R,.public,  Consul- 
ship.   Tiana.,withNoles,byC.D.Yooge, 

-  AeademlCB,  De  E^ihus,  and  Tnscn. 
;.  1.  .-onge,  B.A. 
fl  Greok  Phiiosopbn« 


^—  OdyAflcy.    Hymns,     Epigrams,    i 
Battle  of  the  trogs  and  Mice.    In"—' 


English 
f.A, 


BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


ChronoluicaL  Tmb] 


Goda, 


I.CC&N'S  Fhoraolia. 

Nolesby  H.T.Riley. 
«.rCLAJf'a  DittlogneB  of  tin 

of  ihc  S™  Gods,  and  ot  the  Held,     i  rans. 

lUOBETIUS.  In  ProK,  wiUi  Mala  uid 
BiogtnphicE]  lolroduction  by  Kev.  J.  S 
Waison,  M.A.  To  whkh  is  added  lh< 
&[eiHL*al  Veruon  tiy  J.  M.  Good. 

UABTIAL'S   EplgTRmVi 


Dble.' 


a  EnelUh 


•rilh  Noto  ; 
fXVSiSlAB'  Deacrlptlon  of  Orcaca. 

Traulawd  inio  Engjioh.  wiih  Holes  and 

Mincli'iiie  Sdialu  of  Tiiaily  cidlece,  CAni' 

FHALABIS.    BDDtlor'H  DlsseitttHana 
■     -  ■   ■       -  Phalnri!.  ThemUio- 
idea,  uid  Ihe  FMa 


Cm  Uaare.     PoUtait. 
iPtATO'3   Wora., 


fLIMT'S   Nntiu 

■■'H'lriii'.J; 

rLINT.     The   Il^tters   of  PUny  tbe 

st; "  ■  ■    ■  ■ 


c,  *Lb'.,i 


rt  Life,  b;  Kev. 


PLDTARCB'S  HoTOla.  Thmoplu'cd 
Etsiyi.   TiMH-byCW. King,  M.A, 

EtWcftl  EisayB.     Trans,  by  A.  R. 

Shilltio,  M.A. 

Live*.    SafMin. 

FROPBRTTUS,  The  EIOBieB  of.  ^Viih 
Notes,  LElerally  InuliUileil  by  Iht  Rev.  I'. 
J.  F.  Gaolillon,  M.A.,  with  metrinil  vtr- 
sians  ut Select  Elegies  by  Nottind  ElMm. 

QUINTILIAITS  ItuUtntCE  of  Oratory. 

N™^  by  Rev."  J.  S?  WaaM'T'M.A. 
BALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VEIXEIUB 

gnphical  Notices,  by  J.  S.  \V»ts«i,  M.A. 
SENECA   DE   BEHEFIcns.      Newty 


BOFHOCI.es.    TbQ  Tragviliesor, 


eUETOKIUS'   Wv« 


which  >re  ippeoded  >he  Metrical  Vck- 

sioNsofChnpmm.  Ponraii of Tlwociilut. 

THUCTDIDES.    Tha  FaloponiiaBiBii 


tYlVTS.VB.-Si,  riuxrili.!. 
VIRBIL.     The  Works  of. 

with  Notes  by  Daridson.     R« 


XENOPHON'B 


r 


COLLEGIATE  SERIES  AND  SCSENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 


COLLEGIATE     SERIES. 

10  Vols,  al  5J.  ta<k,     (2/.  lo;,  per  sit.) 


1 


DANTE.    The  Inferna 

with  iiisTuEoriheOHe 


ind  DP  with  B 
to  liie  Niw  T. 
J,  making  in  a 


jid  ED^Iisli 


DOBRBE^  Adveratuid.    (NoK 


DOHALDaOlT  (Dr.)    The  Theatre  ol 

llieCieelts.  WilhSiipplemcnBryTialiM 
on  the  Lansyage,  Meires,  ap.J  Piosodrol 
Iht  Croelc  Dcaraaiisls.  tluraeroui  Iflnj- 
IratEods  and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
son, D.D. 

EElaHTLBT'8  (TtiomoB)  Mrthologr 
ofAnriMtCrMccanaUBly.  Hfviwdliy 
Lwiiluird  Sctuiiiu,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  in 
PUtcs. 

EtERODOTCS,  Note!  on,  OrlBlnKl 
and  Stlfclwi  ftoin  iKc  b=sl  Coniinrnulors. 
ByD.W.  Turner,  M. A.    Colourtd  Map, 

AnalytU  and  SnmmarT  of,  with 

a  SyrchronisliMl  ThUo  of  EvcnU— Tabla 
of  Wclghu,  Mea^res,  Money,  uid  Dil- 
lances  — an  Ollllilld  of  Iha  Htitory  sod 
GeoHraphy— and  thcDarcf  compleLedfEOm 
GaiJbrd,  Baehr,  &c.    By  J.  T.  Wheater. 

THDCTDIDES.     An    AnBl^iU    and 


SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARY. 

51  I'liir.  at  y.  eacA,  exapting  thesi  marked  otherwise.     {13/.  >)!.  6J,  ptr 
AQASfilZ   uul   aOITLD,    OutUns  of 

Cooipaialivc    Physology    louchine    tts 

of  Animak  iivin^and extinct.  For Schooll 
and  ColiegM.  EInbieed  hy  Dr.  Wrighi, 
W;ih  Index  and  300  lUustcatire  WoodcnU. 


BRIDQEWATEB 

ElLona)  Nature  lo  tl 


TREATISES. 
I  Adaptation  of 


byR< 


Front's  Treatliia  on  Clwrnlatrr, 

ilogy.and  the  Function  of  Dije.- 
-h  lefereneeto  Natoral  TheoloEy. 


iccK  employed  in  Ihfl . 
cononty,  fonnded  on  the 
ley.      Edit,  by  Dr.  Panl. 


BBIDGEWATER  TREATISES, 

Bell  (Sir  Charlei)  an  the  Band ; 

Its  Mechanisn  and  Vital  Endowment^  as 
evincine  Deaign-  Freceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Author's  Disno>'erle>  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A.  Shaw.    Numeious  Woodmts. 

Klrby  on    the  BiBtOTT,  Habits, 

■nd  Inttincts  of  Anhnals.  With  Moles  by 
T.  Kyniei  Jones.    .ooWoodtots.    i  vols. 

Whewell's    Astronomy    and 

General  Phl'sics,  considered  with  referenls 
to  Natntal  Theology.  Portiall  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewfller.     JI.  td. 


I'hvsiobt 


la  Adaptation  or  Ex- 

lernai  j^aiure  lo  the  rhy&icB]  Condition  of 

Man.     3J.  W. 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr,^7.  B.)  XoolOBT' 

A  Sj-stemalic  View  of  the  SiruclutB,  Ha- 

Fmniliei  of  the  Animal  KmgdoB,  ud  ef 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fouil  Kenillni.    tte. 


A 
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BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


NOVELISTS'    LIBRARY. 

1 3  Volumes  at  y,  6ii.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.    (2/.  8j.  td.per  set,) 


BJORNSON'S  Arne  and  the  Fisher 

Lassie.    Translaled  f.om  the  Norse  with 
an  Introductioa  by  W.  H.  Low,  M  A. 


BURNET'S  Br^Una ;  or,  a  Young 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Bumey  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of 'Sylvcbua,'  &c. 


_   CeciUa.      With 
Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis. 


Introduction    and 
2  vols. 


D£  STAEL.  Corinne  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Stael.  Translated  by 
Emiiy  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver. 


EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess. 

by  Emma  Buchheim. 


Trans. 


FIEI«DINGPS   Joseph   Andrews  and 

his  Friend  Mr.  Abndiam  Adams.  With 
Roscoe's  Biography.  Cruikshank's  lUus- 
tratioMS. 

Amelia.     Roscoe's  Edition,  revised. 

Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    5^ . 

History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Fonnd- 

ling.  Roscoe's  EUlitioa.  Cruikshank's 
Illustrations,    a  vols. 

OROSSrS    Marco    ViscontL     Tians. 
by  A.  F.  D. 

MANZONL     The  Betrothed; 

a    Translation   of    'I    Promesa 
Numerous  Woodcuts,    x  vol.    $s, 

STOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)     Uncle  Tom*s 

Cabin ;  or.  Life  among  the  Lowly.  8  full- 
page  Illustrations. 


beinz 
Sposi. 


ARTISTS'   LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.     {2I,  8j.  6d.  per  set.) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).  The  Anatomy 
and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts.    5^. 

DEMMIN.      History  of  Arms  and 

Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Demmin.^  Trans,  by  C.  C. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.    1900  Illustrations,    7s.  td. 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costume  in  England. 

Third  Edition.    Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.     With 
more  than  700  Engravings.     2  vols.  55. 
each. 
Vol.  I.  History.    Vol.  II.  Glossary. 

FLAXMAN.    Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

With  Three  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.    Weatmacoll;,   R.A.,  and    Memoir   o 
Flaxman.  Portrait  and  53  Plates,  ts.  N.S. 


H EATON'S    Concise    History    of 

Paintini?.      New    Edition,    revised     by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.    5;. 

LECTURES    ON    PAINTINa   by   the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  antf  Motes 


R.  WomuEi.    Portrait  of  Fuseli. 


by 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCrs  Treatise 
on  Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Risaad,  R.A. 
W^ith  a  Life  and  an  Account  ofhis  Works 
by  J.  W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates.   5*. 

PLANCHE'S  HlstoxT  of  British 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
10th  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planch6.  400 
Illustrations.    51. 
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LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS  AND   GAMES, 

10   Volumes  ai  5^.  each.    (2I.  los,  per  set.) 


BOHN'S    Handbooks    of    Athletic 

Sports.    In  5  vols. 

Vol.  I. — Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton  ;  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  Wilber- 
force ;  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives,  by 
Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A. 
Tait ;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill ;  Hockey, 
by  F.  S.  Cresswell.  \Ready. 

Vol.  II. — Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W. 

B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailing,  by  E.  F.  Knight ; 

Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

\_Ready. 

Vol.  III. — Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allanson- 

f^'xRXi ;  Single  Stick  and  Sword  Exercise, 

by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps 

WoUey ;  Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong ; 

Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

[/«  the  Press. 

Vol.  IV.— Cycling,  by  H.  H.  Griffin ; 
Rugby  Football,  by  Harry  Vassall ;  Asso- 
ciation Football,  by  C.W.  Alcock ;  Skating, 
by  Douglas  Adams.  [/«  the  press. 

Vol,  V. — Gymnastics,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin  ; 
Clubs  and  Dumb-bells.  [/«  the  press. 

B  OHN'S  Handbooks  of  G  ames.    New 

Edition.    2  volumes. 

Vol.  I.  Table  Games. 
Contents :— Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
mids, and  Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  Peall— Bagatelle,  by  'Berkeley'— 
Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green — Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Reversi, 
Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir.  Roulette,  E.O., 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  *  Berkeley,* 

Vol.  II.  Card  Games. 
Contents  :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 


F.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  Philosophy  of 
Whist,  &c.'— Solo  Whist,  by  R.  F.  Green  ; 
Piquet,  Ecart6,  Euchre,  by  *  Berkeley ; ' 
Poker,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon,  New- 
market, Rouge  et  Noir,  Pope  Joan, 
Speculation,  &c.  &c.,  by  Baxter- Wray. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862.  A  col- 
lection of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  Ldwenthal.    New  edition,  5^. 

MORPHT'S  Gaxnea  of  Chess,  being 

the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  LOwenthal.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess-Player's  Hand- 
book. A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro- 
duction to  the  Game,  with  numerous  Dia- 
grams and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

—  Chess  Praxis.  A  Supplement  to  the 
Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containing  the 
most  important  modem  Improvements  in 
the  Openings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.    Diagrams. 

Chess-Player's    Compcuilon. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection 
of  Match  Games,  including  the  French 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
loured Frontispiece. 

Chess    Tonmament    of    1851. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cele- 
brated assemblage.  With  Introductioa 
and  Notes.    Numerous  Diagrams. 
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BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Price  is,  each, 

A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays^  mostly  reprinted  from  Vols,  in 

Bohn^s  Libraries,  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper  cover,  unth 

cut  edgesy  suitable  for  Raihvay  Reading, 


ASCHAM  (Rogrer). 
By  Professor  Mayor. 


Scholemaster.   < 


CARPENTER  (Dr.  W.  B.).  Pliysi- 
ology  of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence. 

EMERSON.    England  and  English 

Characteristics.  Lectures  on  the  Race, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealch,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

'■'—  Nature :  An  Essay.  To  which  are 
added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

Representative  Men :  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Plato,  Sweden borg,  Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare,  Napoleon,  and 
Goethe. 

Twenty  Essays  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. 

The  Conduct  of  Life. 

FRANElilN  (Benjamin).  Autobio- 
graphy.   Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twice- 
told  Tales.    Two  Vols,  in  One. 

Snow  Imagre,  and  Other  Tales. 

Scarlet  Letter. 

House  with  the  Seven  Gables. 

Transformation  ;   or   the    Marble 

Fawn.    Two  Parts. 

HAZLITT  (W.).  Table-talk:  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

Plain  Speaker  :  Opinions  on  Books, 

Men,  and  Things.    Three  Parts. 

—  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 

Writers. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 

Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 

Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Leotwrea  on  the  Literature  of 

the  Age  oi  Elizabethf  chiefly  Dramalic. 


mvINO    (Washington).     Lives    of 

Successors  of  Mohammed. 

LifiB  of  Goldsmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Conauests     of    Granada     and 

Spain.    Two  Parts. 

Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 

Two  Parts. 

Companions  of  Columbus :  Their 

Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

Adventures  of  Ca]^tain  Bonne- 
ville in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far 
West. 

Knickerbocker's  History  of  Ne^fv 

York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

Conquest  of  Florida  under  Her- 
nando de  Soto. 

Abbotsford  &  Newstead  Abbey. 

Salmagundi  ;  or,  The  Whim-Whams 

and  Opinions  of  Launcelot  Laxgstaff, 
Esq. 

Bracebridge  Hall;  or,  The  Hu- 
mourists. 

Astoria ;  or.  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 
prise beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Wolfert's  Roost|  and  other  Tales. 

LAMB  (Charles).    Essays   of  Elia. 

With  a  Portrait. 

Last  Essays  of  Elia. 

Eliana.    With  Biographical  Sketch. 

MARRTAT  (Captain).     Pirate  and 

the  ITiree  Cutters.     With  a  Memoir  of 


The  only  authorised  Edition;  no  others  published  in  England  contain 

the  Derivations  and  Etymological  Notes  of  Dr.  Afakn,  who 

denoted  several  years-  to  this  portion  of  the  IVork. 

WEBSTER'S     DICTIONARY 

OP   THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  improved  by  Chaunxbv  A.  Goodrtch,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
and  Noah  Portkk,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 

THE    GUINEA    DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition  [1880],  with  a.  Supplement  of  upwards  of  4600  New  Words  aod 

Meanings. 

1626  Fagea.    3000  lUuBtnUons. 

The  features  o(  this  volume,  which  render  it   perhaps  the  most  useful 

Dictionuy  for  general  reference  exlont,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  otie  of  the  cheapest 

books  ever  published,  are  as  fallows  ; — ' 

1.  Completeness. — It  contains  114,000  words. 
3.  Accuracy  of  Definition, 

3.  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms. 

4.  Etymology. 

5.  The  Orthography  is  based,  a^  far  as  possible,  on  Fixed  Pric 
G.  Pronunciation, 
7.  Tub  Illusthativb  Citations. 
S.  The  Synonyms. 
9.  The  Illustrations,  which  exceed  3000. 

Cloth,  211.;  half-bound  in  calf,  301,  ;  calf  or  half  russta,  311.  6</.; 


i 

■i.oipl.,. 
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iVith  New  Biographical  Appendix,  containing  over  9700  NaM 

THE   complete    DICTIONARY 

Contains,  in  addition  to  the  above  matter,  several  valuable  Literary  Appendices, 

and  70  extra  pages  of  Illustrations,  grouped  and  classiGed. 

I  vol.  1919  pages,  cloth,  31J,  dd. 

•  Certainly  the  best  practical  English  Dictionary  eVsM-'—Quarltrlf  Sei/iaa,  1B73. 

Pmputmes,  with  Spedmen  Pages,  sml  pssi  free  on  appUcaiian. 


'.'  T»  he  ehtuned  tkrvugk  all  BvikitX\tx\.. 
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Bohn's  Select  Library  of' Standard  Works. 


Price  IS,  in  paper  covers,  and  is,  6d,  in  cloth. 

1.  Bacon's  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  Lessing's  Laokoon.     BeasleVs  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro 

duction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A. 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary 

4.  Goethe's   Faust.     Part  I.     Translated,  with   Introduction,  b] 

Anna  Swanwick. 

5.  Goethe's   Boyhood.    Being    Part    I.    of   the    Autobiography 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.   Trans 

lated  by  J.  Mellish  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

7.  The  Queen's  English.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.     By  Sii 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  Plato's  Dialogues:  The  Apology — Crito—Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  MOLi^RE's  Plays  :  The  Miser— Tartufife— The  Shopkeeper  tijrned 

Gentleman.    With  brief  Memoir. 

1 T.  Goethe's  Reineke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.    By  A.  Rogers 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing's  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise — Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

14.  Plautus's  Comedies:  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi  — Aulularia-- 

Captivi. 

15.  Waterloo  Days.    By  C.  A.  Eaton.    With  Preface  and  Notes  b) 

Edward  Bell. 

16.  Demosthenes— On    the    Crown.     Translated   by    C.    Ram 

Kennedy. 

17.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

18.  Oliver  Cromwell.    By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  The  Perfect  Life.    By  Dr.  Channing.    Edited  by  his  nephew 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channing. 

20.  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens  and  other  pieces 

by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

21.  Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London. 

22.  Irving's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

23.  Horace's  Odes,  by  various  hands.  {Outofprin^ 

24.  Burke's  Essay  on  *The   Sublime  and  Beautiful.'     With 

Short  Memoir. 

25.  Hauff's  Caravan. 

26.  Sheridan's  Plays. 

27.  Dante's  Purgatorio.    Translated  by  Cary. 

28.  Harvey's  Treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 

29.  Cicero's  Friendship  and  Old  Age. 

30.  Dante's  Paradiso.    Translated  by  Cary. 


LONDON:    GE.ORGE.   BELL   AND    SONS. 
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Loadoni  Printed  by  Stkahg«wavs  &So«s,To>««^xx^^^.^^>^^^^'^^>^^.^ 
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